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PREFACE. 



The author of this volume contributed to the edition of Web- 
ster's Quarto Dictionary published in 1864 a "Vocabulary 
of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons and Places ; " but 
the present work, though based on that Vocabulary, embraces 
a wider range of subjects, contains nearly seventeen hundred 
new articles, besides important modifications of many of the 
others, and is furnished with an orthoepical Introduction, and 
an Index of the real names of persons, places, &c., whose nick- 
names, pseudonyms, or popular appellations, are given in the 
body of the book. Notwithstanding the great pains that has 
beeA taken to secure fullness and minute accuracy, there are 
undoubtedly some errors and numerous omissions ; but no more 
of either, it is hoped, than are inseparable from a work of such 
multiplicity. And although a casual examination or closer 
scrutiny may bring to light defects of both kinds, it may still be 
affirmed, that, with respect. to a very large class of names, there 
can nowhere else be found in a collective form an equal amount 
and variety of information. 

The main design of the work is to explain, as far as practi- 
cable, the allusions which occur in modern standard literature 
to noted fictitious persons and places, whether mythological 
or not For this reason, the plan is almost entirely restricted 
^to proper names, or such as designate individual persons, 
places, or things. The introduction of appellative or generic 
names, such as ahhot of unreason, lord of misrule, Jcohold, &c., 
as well as the explanation of celebrated customs and phrases, 
such as flap-dragon, nine-merHs-morrice, philosophy of the Porch, 
to send to Coventry, to carry coals to Newcastle, &c., would open 
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too vast a field of inquiry ; and, besides, there are copious 
special treatises on these subjects already before the public, as 
those of Brand, Hone, PuUeyn, Timbs, and others. The author 
has been urged to extend his plan so as to include the titles of 
famous poems, essays, novels, and other literary works, and the 
names of celebrated statues, paintings, palaces, country-seats, 
churches, ships, streets, clubs, and the like ; inasmuch as such 
names are of very common occurrence in books and newspa- 
pers, and, for the most part, are not alphabetically entered and 
explained in Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, or Gazetteers. That 
a dictionary which should furnish succinct information upon 
such matters would supply a want which is daily felt by readers 
of every class is not to be doubted ; but it should constitute an 
independent work. A manual of this description the author 
has for some time had in preparation ; and he hopes to publish 
it, at no distant day, as a companion to the present volume. 

The names from the Greek, Boman, Norse, and Hindu My- 
thologies that are here given, are concisely treated, mainly with 
a view to explain frequent allusions in the poets and other popu- 
lar writers, and for the benefit of mere English readers, rather 
than for that of professed scholars. From the Rabbinical and 
Mohammedan Mythologies have been taken some names, which 
are occasionally made the subject of reference, and concern- 
ing which information is not readily obtainable. Prominence 
has been given to the departments of Angelology, Demon- 
ology. Fairy Mythology, and Popular Superstitions, which afibrd 
many of the most important names in Fiction. Parables, Al- 
legories, Proverbs, and Mediaeval Legends have also furnished 
a considerable number. Ecclesiastical History contributes the 
names of several pseudo-saints, and other imaginary personages. 
In the Drama, and in Poetry — including the various kinds, 
Epic, Romantic, Narrative, Comic, &c., — the intention has 
been to give the names of all such characters as are familiarly 
referred to by writers and speakers at the present day ; and, 
though there may be accidental omissions, it is hoped that under 
this head the Dictionary will be found reasonably complete. 
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The principal deficiency is most likely to exist in the depart- 
ment of Prose Romance ; for, though there is very little that is 
fictitious in ancient literature which is not included in ancient 
Mythology, yet the field of research continually widens as we 
come down to modem times, until it seems to be almost boimd- 
less. In fixing the limits of the work, the consideration which 
has determined the admission or rejection of names has not 
been the intrinsic merit of a book, or the reputation of its writer, 
but the hold which his characters have taken upon the popular 
mind. There are many authors of acknowledged genius, and 
hundreds of clever and prolific writers, who yet have not pro- 
duced a single character that has so fallen in with the humor, or 
hit the fancy, of the time, as to have become the subject of fre- 
quent allusion. The English romancers and novelists whose 
creations are most familiarly known and most firmly established 
are Bunyan, De Foe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Many of 
the portraitures of these writers may be safely presumed to be 
of more than temporary interest and importance. In regard to 
other and minor characters, from whatever source derived, it is 
to be borne in mind that a dictionary is chiefly designed for 
the use of the existing generation. To what extent names of 
secondary importance should be included was a question diffi- 
cult to determine. Opinions from scholars entitled to the high- 
est consideration were about equally divided upon this point 
Some favored a selected list of the most important names only : 
others, and the greater number, recommended a much wider 
scope. A middle course is the one that has been actually fol- 
lowed. It is evident that many articles which may seem to one 
person of very questionable importance, if not wholly unworthy 
of insertion, will be held by another to be of special value, as 
throwing light upon passages which to him would otherwise be 
perplexing or obscure. 

This Dictionary is, of course, chiefly designed to elucidate 
the works of British and American writers ; but names occur- 
ring in the literatures of other modem nations have been in- 
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troduced whenever they have become well known to the public 
through the medium of translations, or when they seemed, for 
other reasons, to be worthy of insertion. 

In accordance with the plan of the work as indicated in the 
title, such English, French, German, and other Pseudonyms 
as are frequently met with in books and newspapers have been 
given for the benefit of the general reader. No pretense, how- 
ever, is made to completeness, or even to fullness, in this re- 
spect. The bibliographer will find here little or nothing that 
is new to him ; and he must still have recourse to his Barbier, 
Querard, Weller, and other writers of the same class. Names 
like Erasmus, Melanchthon, Mercator, CScolampadius, &c., as- 
sumed by learned men after the revival of classical literature, 
being, in general, merely the Latin or Greek equivalents of 
their real names, and being also the only names by which they 
are now known in history, are excluded as not pertinent to the 
work. For a similar reason, no notice is taken of such names 
as Massena, Metastasto, Philidor, Psalmanazar, Voltaire, &c. 

Many eminent characters in political and literary history are 
often known and referred to by the surnames and sobriquets, or 
nicknames, which they have borne ; as, the Master of Sentences, 
the Scourge of God, the Stagirite, the Wizard of the North, the 
Little Corporal, &c. " Nicknames," said Napoleon, " should 
never be despised : it is by such means mankind are governed." 
The Dictionary embraces the more important of these ; but 
names like Caligula, Guercino, Tintoretto, &c., which have en- 
tirely superseded the real names of the persons designated 
by them, have not been regarded as properly coming within 
the purview of the present undertaking. Nor has it, as a rule, 
been thought advisable to admit simple epithets, such as the 
Bold, the Good, the Great, the Unready, the Courtier, &c., the 
omission of which can hardly be considered a defect, since 
their signification and the reason of their imposition are usually 
too obvious to excite inquiry. This rule, however, has not 
been uniformly observed. Here, as elsewhere in the work, 
that discretionary power has been freely exercised, to which 
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every author of a dictionary or glossary is fairly entitled, and 
which he is often compelled to use. 

A considerable space has been allotted to familiar names of 
Parties and Sects, of Laws, and of Battles ; to poetical and pop- 
ular names of Seas, Countries, States, Cities, &c. ; to ancient 
geographical names which have become interesting from their 
revival in poetry or otherwise ; and to certain long-established 
and important Personifications. In general, nicknames of 
Parties and Sects, such as Chouans, GhiheUines, Guev/x^ Method- 
ists, Shakers, &c., which have been adopted by those to whom 
they were at first derisively applied, or which have passed into 
history and common use as their peculiar and appropriate 
names, and are to be found in any good Encyclopaedia or Man- 
ual of Dates, are designedly not included. Most of the his- 
torical by-names inserted, such as Day of Dupes, 3vil May-day, 
Wonderful Parliament, Omnihus Bill, Western Reserve, &c., are 
those which are not to be found under the proper heads in 
Encyclopaedias and other books of reference. Popular designa- 
tions connected with History and Geography have been freely 
given in all cases where they seemed to be well settied, and to be 
fitted to illustrate past or contemporary events or characters. 

A slight departure from the strict limits of the plan has 
been thought allowable in the case of a few quasi-historical, 
or real but obscure, persons, places, and things, such as OwU' 
glass, John O Groat, Mrs, Ghxsse, the Minerva Press, &c., which 
are oflen referred to in literature or conversation, and of most 
of which no account can be obtained except through an amount 
of research and toil hardly possible to a majority of readers. 

Illustrative citations have been copiously given from no 
small variety of authors ; and, as many of them are gems of 
thought or expression, it is believed that they will be deemed 
greatly to enhance the value and interest of the work. Some 
of them, however, have purposely been taken from newspapers 
and magazines rather than from the classics of the language, in 
order to show, by such familiar examples, the popularity of the 
characters or other creations of fiction to which they allude. 
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There are also some quotations which serve no other purpose 
than that of justifying the insertion of names whose claim to 
admission might be thought doubtful, if it were, not made to ap- 
pear that they are referred to by authors "known and read of 
all men." It will probably be observed that Sir Walter Scott is 
more frequently cited than any other single writer ; the reason, 
however, is not that his works have been examined with more 
care oi^ to a greater extent than those of some other writers, but 
merely that he abounds more than most others in allusions, — 
often remote or recondite, but almost always apt and suggest- 
ive, — which his unusually tenacious memory enabled him to 
draw from the stores of a vast and most multifarious reading. 

In the explanation of names, statements borrowed in great 
part from one author have been diligently collated with other 
statements derived from independent and often widely sepa- 
rated sources ; and they have been freely enlarged, abridged, 
or otherwise modified, according to the necessity of the case, or 
as would best subserve the purpose of the work. But where 
the information required has been found already stated in the 
best way, no hesitation has been felt in making use of the exact 
language of the writer ; and, beyond this general explanation, 
no acknowledgment of indebtedness seems necessary. 

To determine the pronunciation of proper names is unques- 
tionably the most difficult requirement of orthoepy ; and little 
or no attention has hitherto been paid to the pronunciation of 
such as are peculiar to the literature of fiction. In the absence, 
not merely of a trustworthy guide, but of any printed guide at 
all, the author may sometimes have gone astray ; but he has 
been careful to avail himself of all the information he could 
obtain. In particular, he has made a thorough examination of 
such of our vernacular poets as are esteemed classics, and has 
occasionally adduced passages from their writings to show the 
accentuation adopted by these " best judges of pronunciation," 
as Walker styles them ; or, more rarely, to show the sound they 
assign to particular letters or syllables. If the decisions or 
opinions he has given prove, in general, to be well grounded. 
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the credit will not be wholly due to him, since he has often 
profited by the advice and assistance of gentlemen whose 
superior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the best 
usage both at home and abroad, and whose critical taste and fa- 
miliarity with all that pertains to the subject of orthoepy, afford 
the assurance that they " speak scholarly and wisely/* To indi- 
cate with absolute accuracy the peculiar sounds of the principal 
languages of modem Eiu*ope, including the English, would ne- 
cessarily require an extensive and elaborate system of arbitrary 
phonic signs ; and such a system would be hard to understand, 
and still harder to remember. It has, therefore, been deemed 
important not to introduce into this work unnecessary and per- 
plexing discriminations of sounds nearly identical, or to em- 
barrass the inquirer with needless intimations of a pronunciation 
obvious or already familiar to him. Hence, diacritical marks 
are sparingly employed, except in the case of unaccented vowels, 
— which, in our language, are often of doubtful or variable 
value, — and except also in the case of foreign sounds which 
have no equivalent in English. Although the system of nota- 
tion made use of is easy to be understood, so far as it applies to 
most English names, it has been thought desirable to prefix to 
the work observations on some points of English pronunciation 
not familiar to the generality of readers, or concerning which 
professed orthoepists differ. In regard to the sounds occurring 
in the work that are peculiar to foreign languages, an explana- 
tion is given, in the Introduction, of tiie mode of their organic 
formation, or of their position and relations in a scientific clas- 
sification of spoken sounds. These observations and explana- 
tions are contained in distinct paragraphs or sections, consecu- 
tively numbered, and are often referred to from the words in 
the Dictionary. 

The Index at the end of the volume forms the counterpart 
of the Dictionary proper, and will, it is hoped, prove service- 
able by enabling an inquirer to ascertain at once the distin- 
guishing epithet or epithets borne by a particular person or 
place of which only the real name may be known to him. 
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In the preparation of this Dictionary, the wide field of gen- 
eral literature has been extensively and carefully searched. 
Moreover, use has been made of a large number of works 
specially devoted to the various branches of literary history ; 
and valuable assistance has been derived from the principal 
Reviews, and the published writings of the best essayists. Not 
a few noteworthy names and facts, incidentally mentioned in the 
body of the articles of Encyclopaedias, Biographical Dictiona- 
ries, Gazetteers, and other works of reference, but not treated 
in alphabetical order, have been carefully gleaned from such 
works, which have been systematically searched for this pur- 
pose. These sources of information are altogether too numer- 
ous to be particularized in this place, while to specify a few and 
make no mention of others of equal importance would be as 
unjust as it would be unsatisfactory. 

The author would return his sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have contributed in different ways to the complete- 
ness and accuracy of his work. Some of them, whose kind 
assistance he would gladly acknowledge, he regrets that he is 
not permitted to name ; but it afibirds him unfeigned pleasure 
to be able to mention his great and varied obligations to Dr. 
Robley Dunglison and Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Charles Folsom of Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Porter 
of Hartford, Mr. Arthur W. Wright of New Haven, and Mr. 
Loomis J. Campbell of Boston. 

Believing that the successful accomplishment of a task like 
the present, in its fullest extent, is hardly to be expected of 
any individual, the author, in conclusion, would ask a candid 
criticism of his labors ; and if corrections or suggestions from 
any quarter — especially suggestions of additional names, ac- 
companied with explanations, references, or citations — be sent 
to him through his publishers, they will be gratefully received, 
and used in the preparation of a future edition. 

KoxBUKY, Massachusetts, October 30, 1865. 
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KEY 

TO THE SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 



VOWELS. 

JLt a, long^ as in Ale, f&te, great, pray, range, taste. [See § 1.] 

A, &, short, as in : Add, f&t, n&rrow, r&illery. 

A, &, as in Aerial, Isr&el, ch&otio, mortmain. 

A, ft, like e, as in Air, £lre, peftr, prdyer, scftrce. [See § 3.] 

A, &, like 0, as in All, bro&d, haul, w&Ik, 

X, K like <), as in "WiHii, swiOlow, quildraiit. , 

A, &, as in Arm, &unt, grtLSB, [Ft.] pftte (pit). [See § 2.] 

A, &, as in [Ger.] mann (man), [Fr.] pas (pa). 

A, 9, as in Beggar, coming met^l, scholar. 



£, e, long, as in £ve, mete, beam, ceil, piece, people. 

£, 3, short, as in find, m6t, hSad, hdifer, leopard. 

:£!, d, as in ^ect, appetite, sdrenity, strophd. 

E, S, like <2, as in &e, bSar, h6ir, whdre. [See § 3.] 

IB, e, like i; as in &r, term, sSrvant, defSr. [See § 4.] 

£, S, like a, as in Sight, invSigh, prSy. 

Xj, e, as in Brier, general, robber, suffer. 

I, i, long, as in Ivy, Ice, pine, child, aisle, height. He. 

1, 1, short, as in Ill, Inn, pin, lily, guilt, sieve. 

i, t, as in Idea, diurnal, ^umphant. 

t, i, like #, as in Marine, pique, police, ravine. 

i, i, like e, as in irksome, fir, sprl, virtuous. [See § 4.] 

I, i, as in Mizir, nadir, tap|r. 

0, 6, long, as in Old, tone, foe, sn5w, soul, yeoman. [See § 5.] 

0, 5, short, as in Odd, dn, cdt, kndwledge, mdral. 

6, d, as in 6bey, borr6w, [Fr.] homme (6m). [See § 5.] 

O, o, like A, sain Orb, 5rder, georgic, b5ught. 

O, d, like do, as in Mdve, prdve, shde, sdup. 

0, 6, like ii, as in Come, d6es, d'6ne, bl6od, tduch. 

O, 6, as in [Ger.] b3se (bo'zft), [Fr.] jeu (zho). [See §§ 43, 46.] 

P, 9, as in Authpr, carol, ransom, cQnneot. 

"O", ii, long, as in 'O'se, ciibe, tune, lute, feudal. [See § 6.] 

ty, a, short, as in t)'s, ctib, tfin, hiirry. 

tt,tL,&s in 'fifnite, agtle, ctlpidity, globflle. 

iD*, % like d9, as in Tr^e, rCLin, eriidite, vir^ent. [See § 6.] 
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t^, (^, like <)6, as in F^, p^, P^K ooQld. 

'&, u, as in Urn, for, furry, incur, piirple. [See § 4.] 

tj, ii, as in [Ger.] griin, [Fr.] vue (vu). [See §§ 34, 51.] 

IT, 1^, as in Sulphi^, gloriovLS. 

Y, y, lony, as in Typo» fly» style, buy, rye. 

"ft, f, short, as in N jhnph, Ijh^o, miHihio, sjhnbol. 

'$', ^, as in Ti^hoon, hydraulic, l^oeuzn. 

T, y, like e, as in Mjrrrh, myrtle, syrt. [See § 4.] 

y, y, as in Martyr, zeph:p. 

iE, 8B, like 6, as in CsBsar {long), ^schylus {short). 

CEj, OS, like e, as in ..... . Croesus {long), CEdipus {short). 

£rw, Qw, like «, as in . . . Ewe, dew, few, new (<-> Vl), orew (i-db). - 

OI, oi, as in Oil, foible, foist, join, loiter, poignant. 

OY, oy, as in Oyster, boy, employ. Joyous, royal. 

OO, do, as in Food, noon, mood, doze. 

dt>, db, as in Fdbt, gdbd, stdbd, wdbUy. 

6tr, dii, as in 6flnce, bdflnd, hdiise, p6iit. 

OW, 6^, as in 6^1, n6^, t&^^r, vt^eh 



CONSONANTS. 

9> 9> as in 9.e^^> 9^^* 97^^* a?id» flac9id, 8uo9es8. 

Q, g, as in Qt^tsOf fioal, gure, flagoid, sugcess. 

9H, gli, as in p^iaise, ghampagne, magliine. 

QH, gh, as in 9^iasm, ghaos, gharaoter, egho. 

CH, oh, as in Chance, cheer, church, teacher. [See § 8.] 

d-, &, as in &et, give, tiger, foggy. 

(jt, g, as in (j^em, gender, giant, elegy. 

9, Ij, as in [Sp.] Jorge (feor'ljft), hijo (ee'feo). [See § 60.] 

¥, i, asin [Ger.] aoh (ftj^), buch (boo^). [See § 71.] 

?:, k, as in [Ger.] ich (ik), durch (ddbrk). [See §, 71.] 

ii, I» as in [Sp.] Uano, (ft'no), [It] gU (lee). [See § 82.] 

^Sl", n, as in [Fr.] rdgne (rftfi), [Sp.] fiono. [See §§ 62, 78.] 

N, n, as in [Fr.] vin (v&n), [Port.] vim (vetf»). [See § 62.] 

N, n, like ng, as in Ink, uncle, anger, anxiety, larynx. 

NQ, ng, as in Singing, hanger, prolong, yoimg. 

FH, ph, as in Fhantom, philosophy, seraphic 

QIX, qu, as in Quantity, queen, quince, banquet. 

B, p, as in . , [Fr.] mer (m§f ), [Sp.] rata (fft'tft). [See § 64.] 

§, §, like 2;, as in Advice, preside, ro^e, dismal, spa§m. 

TSL, tfi, as in Father, then, this, therefore, smooth. 

"0", -^j as in [Ger.] schwan (sh^an), [Sp.] oubo (koo'^o). [See 

"WH, wh, as in "When, which, while. [See § 11.] § 68.] 

^, J., like ^2;, as in E^^ample, ei^emplary, u^^orious. 

ZH, zh, as in Azure (a^zhoor), usual (H^zhoo-al), vision (vizh^nn). 



xvi INTRODUCTION. 

*«* In addition to what appears in the Key, the following explanations will be 
needed for understanding the notation made use of iii this Dictionary : — 

Diacritical marks have been dispensed with, in the case of English names, 
wherever it seemed that the accentuation and the division into syllables would 
be sufficient to indicate the true pronunciation to any one familiar with the more 
general and commonly-understood principles of English orthoepy; but, in all 
exceptional, doubtful, or difficult cases, the appropriate marks are used. Most 
of the names from modem foreign languages are respelt. 

In combinations of vowels, where one letter is marked, it is to be taken as 
representing the sound of the combination, and the letter or letters which are 
not marked are to be regarded as silent; as in grain, deal, seize, Ue, ddor, group, 
Journey, Jldiv, &c. 

The combined letters ce, ci, sci, se, si, or U, occurring before a vowel in a syl- 
lable immediately preceded by an accented syllable, are generally equivalent 
to sh; as in o'cean, sapona^ceous, coer^cion, magi^cian, an^cient, gra'cious, 
omni'«cience, nau'xeous, tran'sient, pa'^nce, vexa'^us, proba'^ton, &c. But if 
the combination si, when thus situated, b at the same time preceded by a vowel, 
it has the sound represented by the digraph 2^ ; as in eli''«ton, explo'sion, sufPii'- 
«ton, &c. Such syllables are not usually respelt, as, in general, they will naturally 
be pronounced correctly by an English speaker. 

In respelling for pronunciation, aw and ee are often used instead of a and e 
respectively. 

In the notation of dH and 6ib (as in ounce, owl), the mark over the o [^1 is 
intended to suggest the first element of. the diphthong, namely, a as in arm 
(marked a), and the circumflex [*] over the u and the w, to indicate the second 
element, namely, u as in true (marked tl). 

The sounds represented by d, e, t, ti, it, p, are essentially the same in quality 
as the proper long sounds of these vowels, but differ in quantity, being less pro- 
tracted in utterance. In respelling foreign names for pronunciation, a, e (or e), 
and 0, are generally used instead of d, e, and 6, unless a full accent falls upon 
the vowel. • 

The marked letters a, e, j, Oj «, y, represent the sound of " the neutral vowel," 
or M as in tw, urn. They occur only in unaccented syUables. Diacritical signs 
placed above these letters are intended to indicate then- normal or theoretical 
value. Thus, salad, cymbal, altar, hillock, lion, sailor, ballot, confess, would 
regularly be pronounced sal^dd, cym'hdl, al't^, himdc, li'6n, sail'or, hal'Ut, 
cdn-fess', but in fluent, and particularly in colloquial, utterance, the unaccented 
vowel is apt to suffer a corruption or change of its distinctive quality, falling 
into the easier sound of the neutral vowel, so that the actual or customary pro- 
nunciation of the words in question is sal'ud, cym'hd, alnur, hiinuck, li'un, 
sail'ur, hal'lut, cun-fess'. They may, therefore, be printed thus: — sal' ad, cym'~ 
bql, al'tqr, hU'l^ck, li'^n, sail'or, bal'ldt, c^n-fess'. 

The letter s is doubled, in the orthoepical respelling, to indicate the "sharp" 
or hissing sound of this member of the alphabet, in cases where a single s 
would be liable to be pronounced like z; as expense (eks-penssO- 

In a word having more than one accent, the primarj' or principal accent is 
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denoted by a heavy mark; the secondary, or subordinatef by a lighter mark; as 
in Ad'amas'tor, In the division of words into syllables, these marks, besictss 
performing their proper office, supply the place of the hyphen. 

An apostrophe [ * ] is used in the respelling of certain French words to show 
that an unaccented e is either entirely mute, or is pronounced with the briefest 
possible sound of e in her. It is also used after y, in some cases, to denote that 
this letter is to be pronoimced with its consonant sound, as in yard, yes, &c. 

A tie [^^] placed over two or more vowels denotes that they must be pro- 
nounced without an obvious separation into distinct syllables ; as, Hatty (ft^t[^'). 

The figures which follow some of the names in the Vocabulary refer to cor- 
responding sections in the following *' Remarks ** and *^ Boles." 



KEMARKS ON SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH ORTHOEPY. 

A. 

§ 1. The sound of a in ale, fate (commonly called " long a "), though regarded 
by many writers as a simple element, is in most cases diphthongal, beginning 
with a sound closely resembling that of the first e in there, but slightly less 
open, and ending with a brief sound of e in me. (See § 3.) This final e sound 
is usually omitted in unaccented syllables, and in the correct pronunciation of 
the common foreign equivalent of a; namely, e as in [Fr.] bete, nee, [Ger.] 
eioig, &c. (See § 31.) 

A < as in bath, dance, &c.). 

§ 2. There is a considerable class of words (chiefly monosyllables) ending 
in aff, aft, ask, asp, ass, ast, with a few ending in amce, and, and ant (as staff, 
graft, mask, rasp, glass, last, lance, command, pant), to which must be added 
castle, advantage, half, and some other words, in the pronunciation of which, 
usage, both in England and America, is far from being uniform, some speakers 
giving to the vowel the full, open sound of a in far {&), and some the abrupt, 
flat sound of a in man (a), while others, seeking for a compromise between these 
two extremes, either slightly shorten the A, or dwell upon the &. Of these 
varieties, the first and second {& and d) are much the most common. The 
drawled d was never more than a temporary and local fashion, which — ac- 
cording to Smart — has been generally laid aside in England, and which-seems to 
be going out of use in America, in those parts where it has hitherto prevailed. ' 
The brief ft, — improperly styled "intermediate," — though recommended by 
Worcester, Goodrich, and some other orthoepists, diflers so slightly from the 
ftiller form of this vowel, that the distinction attempted to be set up is practically 
a nugatory one. Words belonging to the class under consideration are in this 
Dictionary marked as having the ftill sound of a in far ; but the reader is, in 
every instance, referred to this section, and can decide for himself which of the 
sounds here described he will adopt in his own practice. 

b 
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A, "61. 

.§ 3. The sound of a heard in fare, lair, &c., and of e in there, heir, Sec:, when 
these words are correctly pronounced, is a lengthened form of the e in met, or of 
the initial element in long a (a as in mate), sounds which are closely allied, and 
are, by some writers, regarded as identical. Instead of this, however, many 
speakers substitute a prolongation of the a in mat, — a mode of utterance which, 
notwithstanding its frequency and its equal gracefulness, is opposed by the ma- 
jority of cultivated speakers, including most of the orthoepists. 

§ 4. The vowel u before r, in such words as um, fur, furry, incur, incurring, 
&c. (sometimes called the ^* neutral vowel," from its peculiarly dull and indiscrete 
character), is veiy common in English, and has a uniform and well-known sound. 
According to the conmion practice, both in England and America, and according 
to most writers upon the subject, the vowels e, i, and y, and the digraph ea, when 
similarly situated, have precisely the same sound. But some speakers, particu- 
larly among the more refined and aristocratic classes of English society, give 
them a different and peculiar sound, which is best described as intermediate 
between that of i« in um, and that of e in met, being less guttural than the 
former, and less palatal than the latter, -This " delicacy " of pronunciation, 
as it has been termed, is not observed in unaccented syllables, or in "very 
common words," even by those who are tenacious of its observance in other 
cases. In this work, all these vowels are marked in the same way {i, t, a, y)^ 
but the reference-figure appended to words in the Dictionary in which they 
occur, will direct the reader to this section, that he may not be left in ignorance 
of the fact that there is a diversity of usage in their pronunciation. 

0,6. 

§ 5. The sound of o in old, note, &c. (commonly called "long o"), though by 
some writers regarded as a simple sound, is in reality diphthongal, ending in a 
slight sound of oo in food, or in foot. The initial element is the normal o, 
intermediate in quality between aw (as in saw) and 6d. The terminal oo 
sound is usually omitted in unaccented syllables. 

In some parts of America, particularly in New England, it is very conmion 
to shorten the sound of long o in certain monosyllables, and in the accented 
syllable of some other words, by dropping the brief final element which properly 
belongs to the vowel, and at the same time making the initial element slightly 
more open in quality ; but the practice is an unauthorized provincialism. This 
shortened form of long o is heard in the words home, stone, wholly, &c. It also 
occurs in some foreign languages. As it differs but little from the sound of un- 
accented (in car' go, ech'o, &c.), it is, in this Dictionary, represented by the 
same diacritical sign (o). 

§ 6. The sound of u in unit, cube, mvte, &c. (commonly called " long w"), is 
a compound sound formed of consonant y as the initial element, and the oo in 
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food as the final element. The sound of consonant y is distinctly heard when 
u (or any of its equivalent digraphs) makes or begins an initial syllable (as in 
unite^ vAe) ; when it is preceded by any one of the labial or palatal sounds p, h, 
m, fy Vf ky g (as in putrid^ hugle^ music, fuswn^ view («- vu), <Mbic, gtUes) ; and when 
it is preceded by any one of the dental sounds c?, <, /, », tkj provided the preced- 
ing vowel is short and under the accent (as in M'ucaie, rit'ucd, s&Viitary, mdn'Vr- 
nient, spdth'vlcUe). But when it is preceded, in the same syllable, by any one of 
the consonants e?, t, I, n, 8, ih, it is difficult to introduce the sound of y, and hence 
careless speakers omit it altogether, saying dook, toob,looty noodj soot, enthoosiasmj 
instead of duke, tube, lute, nude, suit, enthusiasm. The reason is, that, after 
forming these dental consonants, the organs are in a position to pass directly and 
easily to the labial oo ; but to insert tiie palatal y before the oo, is to go back 
from a medial to a posterior position of the organs before proceeding to an 
anterior position. Although the tendency to get rid of the y, in such cases, is a 
natural and legitimate one, it is only so far yielded to by the best speakers as to 
substitute for the y the closely related element short {, made as brief as possible, 
and pronounced in the same syllable as the oo. If, in similar situations, the u is 
preceded by the sound of r, sh, or zh, it takes the simple sound of oo in food; as, 
rule (rool), irwe (troo), virulent (vlr'oo-lent), sure (shoor), aaure (Si^zhoor). 
When preceded by ch or j, the practice of different speakers varies, some 
sounding the « as oo, others as i-oo. 

H. 

§ 7. The sound of h in hand, heart, &c., is a pure aspiration produced by an 
emission of breath through whatever configuration of the vocal channel may be 
requisite for uttering a succeeding vowel or semivowel, the organs being always 
adjusted to the position of the next following sound before the h is pronounced. 
Tet h is palpably not a whisper of the following sound. If it were so, a whispered 
he woidd be nothing more than a prolonged whispered e, whereas the difierence 
between the two elements is very marked, and is felt not only by the speaker, 
but by the hearer as well. Physiologically considered, h is formed by an expul- 
sion of unvocalized breath through tiiie glottis, which is opened wide through its 
whole extent. In simple whispering of the vowels, on the contrary, the vocal 
chords are brought together, — approximated, though not stretched, or but 
slightly so, — and the breath, in passing through, is thus not only rendered audi- 
ble, but acquires a peculiar and distinctive quality, which approaches in a 
greater or less degree to actual sonancy. 

CH, J. 

§ 8. The digraph ch (as in church) is regarded by some writers as repre- 
senting a simple sound; but most orthoepists consider that it is compounded 
of t and ih. Neither view is quite right, nor is either wholly wrong. In forming 
ch, there is an attempt at blending t and sh in a single sound, the result of 
which is to modify the former of these elements by causing it to be produced, 
not in the ordinary way with the tip of the tongue against the gum of the 
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upper front teeth, but with the flat surface of the tongue, near the tip, applied 
within the dome of the palate at the point where a slight relaxation of the 
contact, accompanied with an emission of breath, gives rise to the sound of sh. 
Considering the brevity of the two elements, and the peculiar closeness with 
which they are combined, we may regard ch as a. consonant diphthong, or, as 
Miiller expresses it, "only one whole consonant" consisting of "a half t and 
a half sA." 

The sound of ^ — which is merely a vocal ch — is composed in like manner 
of a modified d followed by zh. 

B. 

§ 9. According to many English orthoepists, the letter r has two distinct though 
related sounds, — the one a dental or lingual consonant, formed by a contact of 
the margin of the fore part of the tongue with the inner surface of the upper 
side teeth, the tip of the tongue touching, or nearly touching, the gum of the front 
teeth with a slight quivering or tremulous motion as the stream of intonated 
breath flows over it^ heard (1.) wh^n this letter is not preceded by a vowel, as in 
rose, dream^pray, strike ; and (2.) when it is placed between two vowels of which 
the former is short, as in dWc?, p^ril, spHrit, cdrcU, lyric, sdrry (=s6ry), Mrry 
(= hiiry ) ; 'the other a guttural sound, nearly resembling a vowel, formed by a 
slight vibration of the root of the tongue and the uvula, heard when the let- 
ter r occurs before any consonant, or is itself the final consonant in a word, as 
in party verse, mirth, torn, surf, far, nor, slur. In the first case, r is sometimes 
strongly trilled or rolled by a violent emission of the vocal current; but, in 
ordinary pronunciation, the sound is peculiarly smooth and liquid, and any de- 
cided vibration of the tongue is laborious, pedantic, and altogether un-English. 

If r follows any one of the vowels d, e, I, 6, ti, do, du, a slight sound of the 
neutral vowel {u in urn) is inserted before the r, forming a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, or, in the case of I, u, and 6u, a triphthong. Thus, care, dear, 
mre, more, lure, boor, sour, are pronounced ca'ur, de^ur, wi'ur, mo'ur, lu'ur, 
boo^, s6S^r. In English usage, the r is thus joined to the preceding vowel in 
aU cases in which this vowel is in an accented syllable ; and if, at the same time, 
H vowel follows, the r has, according to some orthoepists, both its guttural and its 
lingual sound; as in vary (vSr'y, or var'ry), era (er'a, or er'ra), tory (tor'y, or 
tor'ry), burin (bur'in, or bur'rin), houri (hottrl, or hSdi/ri), &c. In the United 
States, this mode of pronunciation is, for the most part, confined to words ending 
with r or re preceded byl3ne of the above-mentioned vowels, and to the deriva- 
tives of such words. Thus, dearest (from dear) is pronounced dear'est, or 
dear'rest; boorish (from boo7'), boor'ish, or boor'rish; sourer (from sour), sour'er, 
or sour'rer, &c. ; but vary is va'ry ; era, e'ra; tory, to'ry, &c. The Scotch, on the 
contrary, preserv^e the vowel pure even in derivatives, saying dea'rest, boo'rish, 
Bou^rer, &c., as well as va'ry, e'ra, to'ry, &c. 

It must be observed that some very acute and eminent phonologists utterly 
deny the existence of the alleged double pronunciation of r, maintaining that 
the letter has, in English at least, one unvaried sound in all situations, produced 
between the tip of the tongue and the upper gum. Others allow that when 
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r is preceded by a long or full vowel, a slight guttural vibration accompanies the 
lingual articulation ; but they do not regard this modification of the sound as 
affording sufficient ground for its discrimination into two distinct and inde- 
pendent elements. It is not improbable that the disagreement of authorities 
in regard to the precise nature of the " guttural r " is owing, in some measure, to 
actual difference of utterance. 

It is further to be observed, that, in the best style of pronunciation, r is 
never silent ; but that, when it occurs after a vowel, it is commonly suppressed 
by careless or uneducated speakers. 

W, Y. 

§ 10. The sounds signified by w and y, when these letters occur at the be- 
ginning of a word or syllable, as in iwx>, ye, &c., are considered by some writers 
to be identical with the vowels oo and e respectively ; they are, however, formed 
by & closer approximation of the articulative organs, which destroys the pure 
vocally of the vowel sounds, and gives them a conson^tal or semi -conso- 
nantal character. They are not, however, perfect consonants ; for it is impossible 
to prolong them, and tiie attempt to do so results only in the production of the 
vowels 00 and e. 

WH. 

§ 11. The digraph wh is regarded by many modem orthoepists as repre- 
senting a simple elementary sound, which is the surd or whispered correspondent 
-of tr. Of those who take this view, some say that the sound of wh is followed 
by that of to ; as in when (wh-w-e-n) : others assert that the voice is not heard 
until the following vowel is commenced, when, for example, being pronounced 
wh-e-n ; but such persons wrongly analyze their own pronimciation. The com- 
mon opinion is, that both letters of the digraph are pronounced with their usual 
sounds, only in the reverse order, — hw, — according to the ori^al Anglo-Saxon 
orthography. But hrw does not differ from wh-w, h being an emission of un- 
vocalized breath through the position taken by the organs of speech in forming 
the next following element, as is explained in § 7. 



BULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND 

LATIN WORDS. 

§ 12. The established English pronunciation of Latin words and of Latinized 
forms of Greek words is conformed to the general laws and tendencies of the 
English language. Hence, the proper position of the accent and the syl- 
labication having been determined, each syllable is to be pronounced according 
to the usual powers or sounds of the letters in English, except in cases specially 
provided for in the following rules. 
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Vowels. 

§ 13. (1.) Any vowel at the end of an accented syllable, and e, o, and u at the 
end of an unaccented syllable, have the long English sound; as, Cd'to, Ce^res, 
Mi^das, S(ylon, Nu'ma, Pe4i'de8^ E.o-me.'rm^ IM-ca'nus. 

§ 14. (2.) K a syllable ends with a consonant, the vowel has its short English 
sound; as, Bdl'bus^ Mem'non^ Mds'chus^ Piih'lim, 

ExcEPi'iON. — E^ in final e«, has its long sound; as in AchiUes (ar-kil^lSz). 

§ 15. (3.) A, ending an unaccented syllable, is sounded like a in comma ; as, 
Cre-u'sa, A-ri'on, 

§ 16. {^') E final is always sounded; as in He'he^ Pe-jnel'o-pe. 

§ 17. (5.) The diphthongs <b and or are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, Ccssar (se'zar), (Enone (e-no'ne), Dcedalus (dcd^a-lus), (Edipus 
(ed'i-pus). 

§ 18. (6.) /, ending a final syllable, has its long English sound; as, E-pig^o^l, 
Ending an initial unaccented syllable, it has in some cases its long sound, as in 
Bt-a'fwr^ I-u'luB ; and in some its short sound, as in Q-lic'i-ay f-4a'li-a. In all 
other cases, ending an unaccented syllable, it has its short sound ; as, Fd'U-us, 

§ 19. (7.) Y is pronounced as i would be in the same situation. 

§ 20. (8.) When ai, ei, oi, and y£, not initial, are followed by another vowel, 
and take the accent on the a, e, o, or y, the i assumes the sound of consonant y, 
and the vowel before it has its long sound; as in Maia (ma'ya), Hygeia (hl-je'ya), 
Pompeius (pom-pe'yTis), Latoia (la-to'ya), Harpyia (har-pi'ya). 

Ck>iisonazit8. 

§ 21. (9.) The consonants c and g have their *' soft " sound, like s and j\ be- 
fore e, «', y^ (Bj and (b; before a, o, and u, or a consonant, they have their 
"hard** sound; as in &)tj go. 

Exception. — When g, having the sound of y, is preceded by another p. the 
former of the two is suppressed, or may be said to coalesce in sound with the 
second; as, Aggemis (a-je'nus). 

§ 22. (10.) The combination ch is pronounced like X;; as, Charon (ka'ron). 

§ 23. (11.) Each of the three consonants c, s, and f, when preceded im- 
mediately by the accent, or itself ending an accented syllable, and followed by 
ta, te, n, to, or »«, commonly has the sound of sh; aa in Por'cia (por'shi-^), 
Cly'tie (klish'i-e), Hora'tii (ho-ra'shi-i), Pho'cwn (fo'shi-on), Cas'sim (kash'i- 
us). C has also the same sound, when following an accented vowel, and stand- 
ing before eu and yo ; as, Menm'cens (me-ne'she-us), Si'cyon (sish'i-on). 

Exception. — When «i, immediately preceded by an accented vowel, is fol- 
lowed by a vowel, the s takes the sound of zh ; as in ffe'siod (he'zhi-od). 
— Though not properly an exception to the rule, it may be stated that zi similarW" 
situated is pronounced in the same manner ; as in Aly'zia (a-lizh'i-a). — Ty 
when preceded by another <, and commonly in the termination <iow, has its 

E roper sound (heard in top, Tnaty &c.); as in Brut'ti-iy Me'ti-on: when preceded 
y s or x, it has, according to some authorities, the same sound ; according to 
others, the sound of ch in church ; as in SaUus'tius (sal-lus'ti-us, or sid-lus'chi-us), 
Sex^tius (seks'ti-us, or seks^chi-ud), &c. 

§ 24. (12.) <S, when final, if preceded by e, has the sound of «; as in Per- 
icles (pSr'i-kl^z). 
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§ 25. (13.) X, ending an accented syllable, and standing before i followed by 
another vowel, has the sound of hsh ; as, Cinx'ia (singk'shi-a). 

§ 26. (14.) Combinations of initial consonants which are foreign to the nature 
and habits of our language, drop the sound of their first letter or digraph; 
as in Cndtu (pronounced ne^yus), Ctesiphon (tes^i-fon), Gfiatko (n&^tho), Mnano»- 
yne (ne-njos'i-ne), Pnytagoraa (nl-4ag'o-ras). Psyche (S'ke), Ptolemy (tol'e-me), 
Phihas (thas). 

§ 27. (15.) The terminations aits and ous are always to be pronounced in 
two syllables; as, Archela^us, Aldn'o^iw, 

§ 28. (16.) The termination eus, in proper names which in Greek end in 
evf, as Orpheus^ Prometheus, &c., should be pronounced in one syllable, the 
eu being a diphthong with the sound of " long «." 

Accent. 

§ 29. (17.) Words of two syllables invariably have the accent on the first 

syllable. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long in quantity^ 

it takes the accent; but, if short, the accent is on the antepenult. When the 

penult is common, or doubtful, the accent is on the antepenult. 

49" By quantity, in Greek and Latin, is meant the relative time occupied in 
pronouncmg a syllaole, when those languages were spoken tongues, A syllable 
containing a short vowel ma^ be lengtiiened by accompanying consonants ; but 
the ancients seem to have ifelt the effect of these only when final, and to have 
made no account of initial consonants— probably because they pronounced them 
with extreme brevity — in estimating the duration of a syllable. The general 
ndes in relation to quantity are as follows: — 1. Before y, 'a?, 2, or any two 
consonants excei>t a mute followed by I or r, the vowel of the penult is tong by 
position. [This is the langua^^e of the grammarians : the vowd, in such cases, 
was probably short or stopped; but the syllable was lon^, being made so by the 
following consonant or consonants.] The digraphs cA, ph, rh, and th, which rep- 
resent smiple sounds, are reckoned as single consonants. 2. A vowel before a 
mute and t or r is common ; that is, either long or short. 3. Diphthongs are long. 
4. A vowel before another vowel or h is short. In other cases, the quantity must 
be determined by etymology, metrical usage, or the orthography of the word in 
Greek; but every vowel which cannot l)e proved to be long, is arbitrarily 
assumed to be short. — The division of words mto syllables — which depends in 
part upon the position of the accent, and this, in turn, upon quantity — must be 
understood bewre words can be correctly pronounced. The rules in regard to 
this subject may be found in any good Latin gnuumar. 



BRIEF RULES 



FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN LANaUAGBS 01 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 



Vowels. 

§ 30. (1. ) In the languages of the Continent of Europe, the vowel a, when long, 
has usually the sound of the English a in far, father; when short, nearly that 
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of a in fat^ man j never that of a in faie. A, in French, has a sound resembling 
that of a in Jar J but deeper and less distinct, verging toward that of a in all : its 
peculiar quali^ is due to the retraction of the tongue and the soft palate. A 
briefer variety of the same sound is heard in the Fr.pas^ Ger. mann. In Hun- 
garian, a is like oianotf d, like a iajar. A, in Swedish, has a sound intermediate 
between that of a in oZ/, and that of o in note. For the sounds of a, a, a, see 
§§ 37, 62. 

§ 31. (2.) jF generally has a sound similar to that of "long a" in. fate^ but 
often like that of " short e " in met^ or like the latter when protracted. (See § 1 . ) 
E^ in French, has the sound of e in ihen^ or that of the initial element in mate 
(see § 1); e and e have the sound of the first e in there; e (unaccented) is, in 
most cases, either entirely silent, or has a veiy brief sound of the neutral vowel 
^u in «p, urn). -^, in Swedish, when long, has a sound somewhat like that of 
short i (in pin), but more prolonged; when short, it is like e in met. In Hun- 
garian and Polish, e (unaccented) sounds like e in met; e nearly like a in mate. 
For the sounds of e, ^, see § 62. 

§32. (3.) / has usually the sound of « in marine, which is the same as the 
"long e" in me, she, &c. It is often shortened in quantity, like the e in bemoan, 
but the quality of the sound remains the same, and should not be suffered to 
degenerate into that of i in ill. This latter sound, however, is heard in Dutch, 
and sometimes in German. In Hungarian, i and i differ only in length, the 
accented vowel being more protracted than the unaccented. 

§33. (4.) Ohas, for the most part, the same, or nearly the same, sounds 
that it has in English in the words note, not, north. (See § 5.) It some- 
times — as in the It. volpe — has a sound intermediate between that of o in 
note and that of oo in food. This is called, in Italian, "o chitiso.^^ The "o 
qperto '* of the same language is a sound intermediate between the o of note 
and that of north. In Swedish and Norwegian, at the end of a- syllable, o has 
the sound of d5 or of do. d, in French, has always the fiill sound of " long o " 
in English. In Hungarian, o is nearly like long o in English ; 6 has a fuller 
and deeper sound. In Polish, o sounds like o in note; 6, like oo in food, or 
in ybo^ For the sound of o, see § 46. 

§ 34. (5.) U, in most of these languages, has, when long, the sound of u in 
true (equivalent to the 6o in food); when short, that of u in fuU (equivalent to 
the db in foot). In French, — and also in Dutch, when at the end of a syllable, — 
it has a sound intermediate between 6d and e, formed by attempting to pronounce 
these sounds simultaneously, the lips being placed in the position for uttering do, 
and the tongue in that for e. The sound is sometimes long and sometimes short, 
but the difference is merely one of quantity. In Dutch, u, when short or stopped, 
is sounded as in nut. Uyin Swedish, is intermediate between { and do, but is a 
pinched and very peculiar sound, differing considerably in its effect upon the ear 
from that of the French u, the lips being rounded instead of pouted. The near- 
est equivalent in English is do. In Hungarian, u (unaccented) has the sound 
of do; tt, a longer and fuller sound of the same general quality. For the sound 
of U, see § 51. 

§ 35. (6.) Y, for the taiost part, has the same sound that i has; that is, it is 
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like " long e " in English. (See § 32.) In Dutch^ it has the sound of the Eng- 
lish "long!" {i in pine)'^ but in the modem Dutch orthography it is replaced by 
if. In Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, it is like the French and Dutch tt, or 
the German u. (See § 34.) 

Diphthonfi:8 and Vowel Ooxnbinatipiui. 

§ 36. (7.) Aa, in most languages, has the same sound as single a, — that |s, 
the sound of a in /or, — but is more prolonged. In Danish, it sounds nearly 
aa am aU^ but verges towards the sound of o in note. 

§ 37. (8.) A(R, or a, )^en long, is usually sounded like a in yate, or the first e 
in there; when short, like e in met. (See § 1.) In Dutch, it is like a in /ar; 
but the reformed Dutch orthography substitutes aa for ae. 

§ 38. (9.) Aeu, or du, in German, has .the sound of oi in toUy but is differ- 
ently pronounced in different parts of Grermany. 

§ 39. (10.) Ai and ay are generally sounded like the English adverb ay (yes); 
but in French they have nearly the sound of a in fate, or e in there. (See § 1.) 

§40. (11.) Eauj in French, has the same sound as the French au; that is, 
of the English " long o." 

§ 41. (12.) 'Ee has a prolonged sound of the foreign e, which is nearly 
equivalent to the English a in fate. (See § 31.) 

§ 42. (13.) Ei and ey are generally like ay in day, when this word is pro- 
nounced with the full diphthongal sound of the vowel. In French, they have a 
more open sound, resembling that of e in met, or that of a in mate with the ter- 
minal element of the a omitted. (See § 1.) In German and Danish, they are like 
the English adverb ay (yes) ; that is, they unite the sounds of a In far and i in 
illj and hence nearly resemble our ** long «." 

§43. (14.) Euj in French and Dutch, has — with some variations of quantity, 
and some slight differences of quality — a sound similar to that of u in «m, but 
more accurately described as intermediate between the a in mate and the o in 
note, and formed by an attempt to pronounce these vowels simultaneously. i(See 
§ 46.) Eu, in Grerman and Danish, sounds like oi in toil. In Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, it is equivalent to d^db. 

§44. (15.) Je usually sounds like e in me, but, in German, it sometimes 
makes two syllables, and, in French, before r final, forms a diphthong which 
is pronounced e^ 

§45. (16.) li is equivalent to i — that is, to the English *Mong e," as in 
me — prolonged. 

§ 46. (17.) Oe, or d (in Dan. 0), in the Grermanic languages, is essenUaUy the 
same as et< in French (see § 43), though most authorities recognize a slight 
difference of quality between the two sounds, d inclining more to the sound 
of dj and having the lips more pursed up for its utterance, than eu. The u in 
urn is the nearest English approximation to both. In Hungarian, 2^ or ^ is 
merely a longer variety of d. 

§ 47. (18.) CSu, in French, is like e« in the same language. (See § 43.) 

§ 48. (19.) Oi, in French, sounds, in most words, nearly like toa in was. In 
some words, it formerly had the sound now given to at, by which it is replaced 
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in the modem French spelling. Oi, in Danish, is like otin English; 0iia 
S^e, with the o short, or brief. 

§ 49. (20.) Oo, has the sound of oo in door^ or o in note^ somewhat prolonged, 
and without the final element of this sound in English. 

§50. (21.) Om, in French, when long, is like oo in food; when short, like 
oo in foot In Dutch and Norwegian, it has the sound of ou in the English 
word out. In Portuguese, it is usually pronounced like the English " long o." 

§ 51. (22.) Ue^ or u, in the Grermanic languages, is sounded like the French ». 
(See § 34.) In Hungarian, ifi or ^ is merely a longer variety of u. 

§ 52. (23.) Ui and uy, in Dutch, resemble oi in English. 

§ 53. (24.) Uu is like oo in food^ but longer. 

Consonants. 

§ 54. (25.) jS, in German and Danish, at the end of a word, sounds like p. 
In Spanish, between two vowels, its sound is intermediate between those of the 
English h and w, and may be described as a v made without the aid of the 
teeth, but with the lips alone, which are pouted and brought flatly and feebly 
into contact. 

§ 55. (26.) C, in Italian, before eand », sounds like ch in church; in Spanish, 
in the same position, like th in thin (though in Catalonia and in Spanish 
America it has the sound of s). In German and Danish, before e, t, y,d,6 (0), it, 
or a diphthong commencing with any one of these letters, and in Polish in all 
positions, it is pronounced like U. 6, in Polish, blends the sounds of ts and con- 
sonant y. (Compare § 74.) ^, in French and Portuguese, sounds like s, before 
a, 0, and u, 

§ 56. (27.) i>, in German, Dutch, and Swedish, at the end of a word, sounds 
like t; m Spanish and Danish, when occurring between two vowels, or at the 
end of a word, like th in Uda, but it is very gently pronounced, so as some- 
times scarcely to be audible. 

§ 57. (28.) F^ in Swedish, at the end of a word or syllable, sounds as v 
does in English. 

§ 58. (29.) G is always "hard" before o, o, «, as it is in the English words 
gain, gold, gust. In Polish, it is hard in all situations; so also in Hungarian, 
unless followed by j or y. (See §§ 76, 79.) In French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before e, », and y, it is like the j of these languages. (See § 60.) In Italian, in 
the same position, ^it is like the English j, that is, like g in gem. (See § 8.) In 
Grerman, the standard and best pronunciation makes g " hard " in every case 
when it is followed by a vowel in the same word; but when preceded and not fol- 
lowed by a vowel, it has the soxmd of the Grerman ch. (See § 71.) In Dutch, g, 
in all positions, has a harsh guttural sound, which is the sonant or vocalized cor- 
respondent of the German guttural ch. (See § 71.) In Swedish, before e, t, y, d, 
and d', and when preceded by any other consonant than n, it sounds like the 
English consonant y; in Danish, at the end of a word, its sound is very soft, 
somewhat resembling that of h. — Gu, in French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before e and t, sounds like gu in guest, guile, the u being inserted to keep the g 
in its hard sound before these vowels. 
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§59. (80.) H^ in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, is either wholly 
mute, or is very feebly aspirated. In the remaining languages of Continental 
Europe, it sounds as in English. In all of them, it is mute when it follows a vowel 
in the same syllable, its office being merely to show that the vowel has its long 
sound. In Polish, h is very harshly aspirated, resembling it, or the German 
guttural ch. (See § 71.) 

§60. (31.) J, in Grerman, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, and 
Hungarian, has the sound of the English y consonant. In Italian, it has rather 
the sound of " long e." In French and Portuguese, it has the sound orthoepically 
represented by zh ; that is, of s in treasure, or 2; in azure. In Spanish, it has a 
very peculiar sound, somewhat resembling that of a strongly aspirated A, and 
this is substituted for it in Spanish America. ** To pronounce it," says Ellis, 
''the back of the mouth must be stopped by doubling up the back of the 
tongue, and making an effort as if to hawk up phlegm, the scrape being in the 
palate, and not in the pharynx." It is most nearly allied to the Grerman palatal 
ch, but must not be confounded with it, nor with sh, h, or the guttural ch, 

§ 61. (32.) L, in French, in the terminations ble, fUe, pie, &c. (as in tabhf 
hrarUe, simple), is colloquially whispered, but in serious or careful discourse, it 
has its usual vocal sound, and is followed by a faint sound of the neutral vowel 
(11 mvp, wm). £, in Polish, has a peculiar, thick sound, formed by placing the 
under side of the tip of the tongue firmly against the back of the upper front 
teeth, or the upper gum. 

§ 62. (33.) M and n, in French and Portuguese, when final in a word or 
fiyllable, and also when not -doubled or not followed by a vowel, have no 
sound of their own, but are mere diacritical letters, or signs, serving to show 
that the preceding vowel is nasal, that is, pronounced by opening the back 
nostrils and allowing the voice to enter the nose simultaneously with its passage 
through the mouth. The nasal vowels in French are as follows : — 
1. 2. 3. 4. 

«™»*"^l«=An im, in,(o)in1 om, on ? ^^ mn, un / -^ 

em, en) aim, ain .^xn *^"i ) eum, eun ) 

eim, ein °^ 
(i)enj 

In pronouncing these sounds, there must be no contact of the tongue and the 
soft palate, as in forming the sound of ng in English. By some phonetists, 
the first of these nasal vowels is regarded as corresponding to the pure oral 
vowel ia far; by others, to that in not; but these two sounds are closely re- 
lated, the brief open of not (5) being intermediate between the a of Jar («k) and 
the of for (0, a, or aw), and hence differing but little from a shortened form of 
the open &. There is disagreement, also, as to the quality of the third nasal 
vowel, some referring it to the in note, or to its briefer form as heard in the 
New England pronunciation of uchole, only, &c. (as is done in this work); while 
others think that it corresponds to the o in form, north, &c. In Portuguese, 
the nasality of a vowel is sometimes indicated by the sign *^ (originally a 
superposed m) placed over it. The combinations representing nasal vowels are 
3, 3a, am, an (pron. a**); em, en (pron. a**); im (pron. 1^**); o,om,on (pron. 
i"); tun, un (pron. oc^). Nasal diphthongs are Se, Hi, So, oe. The terminations 
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aesj 5e8f were fonnerly written aeru, oens. The nasal vowels ^ and d^ occur in 
Polish, in which language they are written ^, e. — if , in conversational French, 
is whispered, and not vocalized, in such words as schisme ; but, in formal 
delivery, it has its usual vocal sound, followed by an indistinct murmur of the 
mute e. -^ JV before g, id Italian, usually preserves its pure sound; in the other 
Continental European languages, or in most of them, it takes the sound of the 
English n in stTik. — iV, in Spanish, is a variety of n, formed by an attempt to 
pronounce n and consonant y simultaneously. The same is true of the Polish n. 
The effect is very similar to that produced by the insertion of y after n; as in 
ndnwn (min'^yim). (Compare § 74.) 

§ 63. (34.) Qu, in Spanish and Portuguese, when followed by e or t, has the 
sound of ^ ; in other situations, that of Ad5. In French, the combination has 
the sound of h before every vowel. In German and Dutch, it is sounded as kw 
would be in those languages. (See § 68.) In most other languages, its sound 
is essentially the same as in Engli^. 

§ 64. (35.) jR, at the end of a word or syllable, is sounded more distinctly, 
and in other positions is apt to be more strongly trilled, than in English. By 
us, this letter is usually pronounced with the under surface of the tip of the 
tongue applied within the dome of the palate, ht which position the utterance 
is naturally very smooth and easy. By foreign nations, r is ordinarily produced 
6y applying the upper surfkce of the tongue's tip to the upper gum at a point 
quite near the teeth, which occasions a peculiar harshniess of sound, and most 
generally a decided vibrHtion, or trill. In French, in such words as sahre^ cidre, 
iS^tre, cBuvrej it is iisually pronounced ad a whisper, but is sometimes vocalized, 
particulariy in serious discourse, forming a syllable with th6 obscure e. It 
never admits the interposition of the neutral vowel (« it iip, urn) between it and 
a preceding vowel, as is dft^ the case in English. Thus, the French cRre is 
pronounced d^f or de'rn, t^her^Bits the English dear is pronounced de'ur. 

§ 65. (36.) 5, between two vowels, has usually the sound of 2 in zeal. In 
Grermah; it often has this sotind given to it at the bediming of a syllable, but is 
commonly pronounced like sz, a hiss gliding instantaneously and almost imper- 
ceptibly into a buzz. In Hungarian, it sounds like sh in -English. 8, in PoUsh, 
blends in a single utterance the sounds of « and consonant y, (Compare § 74.) 

§ 66, (37.) T has often a more dental sound than iii English, the tip of the 
tongue being placed against the cutting edge of the upper front teeth, and not 
against the upper gum, as with us. This is particularly observable in Spanish. 

§ 67. (38.) Vy in Grerman, sounds like /. In Danish, it is usually like v in 
English, but sometimes has the sound of do; as in havn (hi^d&n, or h$CLn); 
when followed by <, it has the sound of /. 

§ 68. (39.) Wj in German and Dutch, is intermediate between the English b 
and Wj on the one hand, and v, on the other, the inner surfaces of the lips being 
brought flat against each other, whereas in (Eng.) w they are rounded, in b the 
edges are compressed, and in v the lower lip comes in contact with the upper 
teeth. (See § 54.) By some writers, this peculiar utterance of w is said to be 
provincial and dialectical, in German, except in words in which w is preceded 
by a consonant, as, schtoan. In Polish, w^ when it precedes a whispered or mute 
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consonant, is pronounced as f; in other situations, it has the sound <^ the 
German w. 

§ 69. (40.) X^ in French, has often the sound of «, and occasionally that of 2, 
but more generally that of let or of gz^ as in English. In Spanish, it is equivalent 
to thej of that language. (See § 60.) In Portuguese, it is pronounced like 
th in i^aU. 

§ 70. (41.) Z, in German and Swedish, has the sound of to ; in Spanish, that 
of tA in Ihink ; in Italian, usually that of dz. In Polish, z has the sound of this 
letter in the English word zeal; i, the sound of zhj as in azure (a^zhoor); 
i, nearly that of rzh. 

Combined Consonants. 

§ 71. (42.) Ch, in Spanish (except in the Catalan dialect, where it sounds as 
h), is pronounced like the same combination in English in the word church. In 
Italian and Hungarian, it has the sound of k ; in French and Portuguese, of sh^ 
the exceptions being confined to words in which it occurs before I or r, and to 
a few words from the Greek, where it sounds like h. In Grcrman, Dutch, and 
Polish, when preceded in the same syllable by any one of the vowels a, o, or «, 
it has a harsh, guttural sound somewhat resembling a strongly aspirated h; as in 
OAih^ dochf buch : it is produced by bringing the uvula into contact with the base 
of the tongue, and forcing unintonated breath through the barrier thus formed, 
the position taken by the organs remaining in other respects unchanged. When 
preceded by e, t, d, d', it, ei, du, euj I, n, or r, the sound is palatal, and approxi- 
mates closely to that of the first two elements in the word hue (h'^oo), the 
tongue being considerably raised in the mouth ; as in ec^, ich, machtig^ wocherU- 
Uch, bucher^ reich, euch, milch, manch, durch. 

49^ Ch, in German and Dutch, before 8 radical, has the sound of it ; as in 
Sachsen (szik^sn). 

§ 72. (43.) Ca, in Hungarian, has the soxmd of ch in church. 

§ 73. (44.) Cfe, in Hungarian, sounds like U ; in Polish, like ch in church. 

§ 74. (45.) Dj and dy, in Hungarian, is a peculiar sound, organically formed 
by placing the tip of the tongue in the position for uttering c?, and simultaneously 
raising the back part into the position for sounding consonant y, before speaking. 
It closely resembles the sound of d and consonant y produced in immediate 
succession, as in verdure (verd'yoor), and hence approximates the kindred sound 
of y in just. 

§ 75. (46.) Gh, in Italian, is like gh in the English words gherkin, ghost f that 
ig", like g in get, begin, &c. 

§ 76. (47.) GJ, in Hungarian, is equivalent to dj or dy in the same language. 
(See § 74.) 

§ 77. (48.) (7/ before i, not followed by a consonant, in Italian, is a peculiar 
liquid sound formed from I in precisely the same way that the Hungarian dy is 
formed from d. Examples are gli, marsigli, &c. (See § 74.) The i is mute, if a 
vowel follows it; as in battaglia, miglio, &c. 

§ 78. (49.) Gn, in French and Italian, represents a peculiar liquid sound 
which is identical with n in Spanish. (See § 62, and compare § 74.) 
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§ 79. (50.) Gy^ in Hungarian, is like dy in that language. (See § 74.) 

§ 80. (51.) Kj^ in Swedish, sounds like ch in church. 

\ 8i. (52.) Lh^ in Portuguese, is the same in sound with gl in French and 
Italian, and U in Spanish. (See §§ 77, 82.) 

§ 82. (53.) Ll^ in Spanish, blends the sounds of I and consonant ^ in a single, 
though compound utterance, by an attempt to pronounce them simultaneously, 
the back part of the tongue being placed in the position for forming y, and the 
tip at the same time in that for forming I, The effect produced is very nearly 
the same as in the English words jilitd (fiPyal), miUion (miPyun), &c., where 
the y follows the /, instead of being amalgamated with it. (Compare § 74.) — In 
French, the sound here described is, by some speakers, given to //, when preceded 
by **, and followed by a vowel ; but, according to the modem popular style of 
pronunciation, the sound of the I is dropped, while that of y is often whispered. 
Thus, peynUon is pronounced p4'p^l'y6*»', or pi'pe'yft^'; JiUe, fSl, or fe^'; 
mouUlej mool'yft', or moo'yft'. It is to be observed that the i preceding U is 
Ailent, if itself preceded by a vowel. 

§ 83. (54.) Ly, in Hungarian, is pronounced like 2? in Spanish. (See § 82.) 

§ 84. (55.) Nffj in German and Swedish, has the same sound as in the English 
words iUng, singer. 

§ 85. (56.) Nhf in Portuguese, corresponds to the Spanish n, iVy, in Hun- 
garian, has the same sound. (See § 62.) 

§ 86. (57.) PA, in all the languages of Continental Europe in which it occurs, 
has the same sound, that off. 

§ 87. (58.) JRhla pronounced like simple r. 

§ 88. (59.) Rz, in Polish, is a peculiar sound, said to be uttered by placing the 
tongue in the position for zhj and trilling the tip, which is at liberty ; in other 
words, it is a simultaneous pronunciation of r and zk. 

§ 89. (60.) Scj in Italian, before e and i, is sounded like sh in shall; in 
other positions, like sk. /Sc, in Polish, unites the sounds of i and 6. (See §§ 
65, 55.) 

§ 90. (61.) Sch, in German, sounds like sh in shall ; in Italian, before e and 
t, like sch in school^ or sh in skill ; in Dutch and Polish, before all the vowels, it 
resembles sk, but is harsher, the ch having the guttural or palatal soimd de- 
scribed in, § 71. 

§ 91. (62.) Ss, in the (jrermanic languages, has the same sharp and hissing 
sound that it usually has in English. 

§ 92. (63.) Sz, in German and Hungarian, sounds like s in sun; in Polish, 
like sh in shall. 

§ 93. (64.) Szcz, in Polish, is pronounced as shch would be in English. 

§ 94. (65.) Th, in all the languages of Continental Europe, except the Modem 
Greek (in which i9, the graphic equivalent of th, has the same sound that this 
digraph usually has in English), is pronounced like th in thyme, Thomas, that is, 
like simple t. 

§ 95. (66.) Tj and iy, in Hungarian, blend the sounds of t and consonant y in 
tile same manner that dj and dy, in the same language, blend the sounds of d 
and y. (See § 74.) The nearest English equivalent is the combination- of t 
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4nd ^ in the ;)rOtitiiicUition sometimes given to the words nature (n&t^joor/, 
virtue (T-Srt^yoo), &c., though the eft in cfttircA is a yeiy similar sound. 

§ 96. (67.) r<) in Hungarian^ is like eh in ehurch^ being the same as the 
Hungarian cs. (See § 72.) 

§ 97. (68.) TVcft, in German, soimds very nearly as oft in church, (See §§ 
B, 90.) 

1 98. (69.) ZSy in Hnngarian, is like zh in English, as heard in the pronmi- 
ciation of axure (ft'ziioor), oonfluion (kon-fti^zhun), &c. 

§ 99. (70.) Zsch, in German, has very nearly the sound of eft in church; 
thus Zschokke is pronounced almost like chok^ki. (See §§ 8, 70, and 90.) 

§ 100. (71.) Zzj in Italian, usually has the sound of ts, 

§ 101. (72.) The letters ft andp have tiie same sound as in English. 

1 102. (73.) Double consonants, in some foreign languages, are dwelt upon 
in a mariced manner, producing the effect of double articulation, though there 
is but one contact of the organs of speech. This is particulaiiy observable in 
It&lian words; as, e. g^ hamna, pronounced ftn'no, and not &^no, the two n*s 
being pronounced |m di8tin<stly as ih the English Word wmerce. But if the 
double letters are cc or gg, and the second c or g has the power of eft (in 
ckurck) or of y, in consequence of being followed by any one of the vowels 
e, », and y^ the first c or ^ has the sound of t or d; thus ucciso is pronounced 
j56t-che'zo, not d&-che'zo nor <5&ch-e'zo; oggi is od^jee,not 6'jee,nor oj'ee. In 
like manner, zz is equivalent to t-ts^ sometimes to d-dz. 

Final consonants in French — with the exception of c, f, I, r, in most 
cases — are not generally pronounced, unless • immediately followed, in the 
same sentence, by a word beginning with a vowel. But final consonants, 
in classical and foreign names adopted in French, are almost always articu- 
lated. 

Aooent. 

§ 103. (74.) The French language,-— a» ^A;ew,,- unlike the English, has no 
decided accent, all the syllables of a word being uttered with a nearly equal 
stress of voice, except those in which the mute or obscure e occurs, and those in 
which t, tt, or om, precedes a syllable commencing with a vowel. To an English 
ear, however, the French seem to accent the last syllable of a word, because the 
general tendency of our own language is to throw the accent back toward the 
beginning of the word. Hence, it is the usual practice in English books, in 
respelling French words for pronunciation, to mark the last syllable as having 
the accent; at the same time, secondary accents may be placed on the other 
syllables, to prevent them from being slurred over, or too hurriedly and indis- 
tinctly pronounced, as is often the case in the enunciation of unaccented syl- 
lables in English. It may be observed, that, in French words derived from the 
Latin, the final spoken syllable always represents the accented syllable of the 
Latin ; it therefore has a right to, and, in point of fact, receives, whatever accent 
there is. 

The Hungarian language, like the French, has no accent, the syllables of a 
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word being distingaished from each other solely by quAntity, as in Greek and 
Latin. (See§ 29.) But in this work, as in others, an accent is placed on the 
long syllable, in conformity with the principle observed in the accentuation of 
Greek and Latin words. 

In the Germanic family of languages, the principal accent falls upon the radi- 
cal syllable; but, in consequence of the vast proportion of compound words, 
secondarily accented syllables abound, so that two, and sometimes even three 
or four, accents of nearly equal force may occur in the same word. It is 
evident, that, to those who are familiar with the meaning and composition of 
words in these languages, the accentuation must be easy ; but no general 
rules can be given. 

Italian words are mostly accented on the penultimate syllable ; the same is true 
of Spanish and Portuguese words ending in a vowel, while those ending in a 
consonant, in these two languages, are generally accented on the last syllable. 
But the exceptions — especially in Italian — are so numerous that the rule is 
not, perhaps, of much practical utility. 

Polish words are invariably accented on the penultimate syllable; while the 
seat of the accent in Bussian words is almost always the last syllable. 



EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 



AjtLj or Amer., 
Ar.y or Arab,^ 



6., 



act. 

American. 

Arabic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

. bom. 



CeU.y Celtic. 

cent. J .... centuiy. 
ChcUcLf . . Cbaldsean. 

coU.,OTColloq.y . . colloquiallj. 
Conq>,f .... Compare. 
Cyc.f .... Cjclopsdia. 



d., died. 

J).j . ..... Dutch. 

jDon., Danish. 

jEdin., .... Edinburgh. 
Egypt., .... Egyptian. 
Eng., .... English. 

Jem., .... feminine. 
For., .... Foreign. 
Fr., French. 



(?er., 



German. 
Greek. 



Heb., .... Hebrew. 

Bist., History. 

Hung.j .... Hungarian. 



/ce/., 

/r. 

/<., or /to^, 



Za&, 



Icelandic. 

Irish. 

. Italian. 

Latin. 



Mag.y .... Magazine. 
Myth., . Mjrthology. 

Norw.y .... Norwegian. 

Per., Persian. 

Pol., Polish. 

Port., .... Portuguese. 
Pr., .... Provencal. 
pron., . pronounced, pronunciation. 
Prov., .... Provincial. 



Ow., . 

q. V. (qtiod vide), 



Quarterly, 
which see. 



Rev., Seview. 

Bom,, .... Roman. 



Samk., 

sc., . 

Scand., 

Scot., 

Shak., 

8p., 



. Sanskrit. 

. scene. 

Scandinavian. 

Scottish. 

Shakespeare. 

Spanish. 



8w., Swedish. 



Spaced letters are used to distinguish forms of spelling which are 
not BO conmion or so well authorized as those adopted in the vocabulary. 
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*' AS 7E0FLE BEAD NOTHINO IN THESE DAYS THAT IS MOBE THAN FOBTT- 
SIQHT HOUBS OLD, I AM DAILY ADMONISHED THAT ALLUSIONS, THE MOST 
OBTIOUS, TO ANY THINQ IN THE BEAB OF OUB OWN TIME NEED EZPLA- 
VATION.'* — Ds Qvuromr. 



DICTIONARY 



OF THE 



NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 



A. 



A-bad'd5n. [Heb., from dbad^ to be 
' ruined.] The Hebrew name of the 
evil spirit or destroying angel, called 
ApoUyon in Greek. {Rev. ix. 11.) 
Some of the raediaival deraonogra- 
phers regarded him as the chief of the 
demons of the seventh hierarchy, and 
as the causer of wars, combustions, 
and uproars. Klopstock has made 
use of him in his " Messiah," under 
the name of Abadonna, representing 
him as a fallen angel, still bearing 
traces of his former dignit}^ amid the 
disfigurements caused by sin. 

Ab'$-ris. [Gr. 'AjSapic.] A hypeiv 
borean priest of Apollo, whose history 
is entirely mythical. He is said to 
have been endowed with the gift of 
prophecy ; to have taken no earthly 
food ; and to have ridden through the 
air on an arrow, the gift of Apollo. 

The dart of Abaris, which carried the phi- 
losopher wheresoever he desired it, gratmes 
later enthusiasts in travel as the cap of For- 
tifnatus and the space-compelling Doots c^ 
the nursery hero [Jack the Giant-killer]. 

WUlmott. 

Ab'di-el. [Heb., servant of God.] The 
name of an angel mentioned by the 
Jewish Cabalists. He is represented, 
in Milton's " Paradise Lost," as one 
of the seraphim, who, when Satan 
tried to stir up a revolt among the 
angels snbordmate to his authority, 
alone and boldly withstood his trai- 
torous designs. 



So spake the seraph JbdieL fidChflil fbund 
Among the fkithless; &ithfhl only hei 
Among innumerable £dse, unmoved. 
Unshaken, unseduced, untenifled. 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeaL 

Far. Lost, Ek. V. 

You shall invoke the Muse, — and certainly 

she ought to be propitious to an author, who, 

in an apostatizing 8«e, adheres with the fldtii 

ofJbdiel to the ancient form of adoration. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Ab-hor'son (-sn^. An executioner in 
Shakespeare's ^'Measure for Meas- 



>» 



ure. 

A'b6a Has's^n. The hero of pne of 
the stories in the " Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments," — a young man of 
Bagdad, who, bv a stratagem of Ha- 
roun-Al-Raschia, was twice made to 
believe himself caliph, and who af- 
terward became in reality the ca- 
liph's chief favorite and companion. 

Ah ! were I caliph for a day, as honest Abou 
Hassan wished to be, I would scourge me 
these jugglers out of the commonwealth with 
rods of scorpions. Sir W. ScoH. 

Addington TSeeretary of the Treasuty], on 
the other hand, was by no means inclined to 
descend ftt>m his high position. He was, in- 
deed, under a delusion much resembling that 
of Abou Hassan in the Arabian tale. His Drain 
was turned by his short and unreal caliphate. 

Macatdaff. 

Abraham - Cupid. An expression 
occurring in Shakespeare's " Romeo 
and Juliet" (a. ii., sc. 1), conject- 
ured by Upton to be a mistake for 
Adam Cupid, and to allude to Adam 
Bell, the celebrated archer. In Hal- 
liwell's opinion, " the conjecture is 



For the ** Key to the Scheme of Pronunciation," with the accompanying Explanation«» 
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ABR 



ACE 



very plausible, as proper names are 
freauently abbreviated in early MSS., 
ana it suits the sense and meter/' 
But Dyce thinks that Abraham is 
merely a corruption of avbum^ and 
supports his view by citing several 
passages from old books where the 
corrimtion is unquestionable. Mr. K. 
G. White remarks, in confirmation 
of Dyce's conjecture, that " Cupid is 
always represented by the old paint- 
ers as auburn-haired." 

Abraham Newland. SccNewland, 
Abraham. 

Ab'8$-15ni. A name given by Dry- 
den, in his poem entitled " Absalom 
and Achitophel," to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles 
II. Like Absalom, the son of David, 
Monmouth was remarkable for his 
personal beauty, his popularity, and 
nis imdutifulne'ss to his father.' 

Absolute, Captain. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of" The Rivals ; " 
distinguished for his gallant, deter- 
mined spirit, adroit address, and dry 
humor. 

The author will do well to profit by Captain 
Abtolute's advice to his servant, and never 
tell him more lies than are indispensably 
necessary. Sir }V. Scott. 

Absolute, Sir An'tho-ny (-to-). A 
character in Sheridan's comedy of 
*• The Rivals; " represented as testy, 
positive, impatient, and overbearing, 
out yet of a warm and generous dis- 
position. 

4^ ** Sir Anthony is an eyident copy 
alter Smollett's kind-hearted, high-spir- 
ited Matthew Bramble." Hazlitt. 

I will no longer avail myself of such weak 
ministers as you;— I will discard you; — I 
will onbeget you, as Sir Anthony Jbmlute 
■«ys. Sir W. Scott. 

Ab-sjhr'tus. [Gr. 'A^'upTOf.! {Gr. 
4" Mom, Myth, ) A brother of Medea, 
and her companion in her flight from 
Colchis. Finding that she was nearly 
overtaken by her father, she killed 
Abi^Ttus, and cut his body into 
pieces, which she scattered along the 
wayj that her father might thus be 
detamed hy gathering up the re- 
mains of his murdered son. See 
AitGONAUTs and Medea. 

lUbu'dfh. A wealthy merchant of 
Bag d ad who figures in the **" Tales of 



the Genii," byH.Ridlev. He meets 
with various remarkable adventures 
in his quest for the talisman of Oro- 
manes, which he is driven to seek by 
the threats of a little old hag who 
haunts him nightly, and makes his 
life miserable. He finds at last that 
the inestimable talisman is — to obey 
God and to love his commandments ; 
and he finds also that all his wonder- 
ful experiences have been but the 
baseless fabric of a dream. 

Like Ahudah, in the Arabian story, he is 
always looking out for the Fury, and knows 
that the night will come, and the inevitable 
hog with it Thackeray. 

And there, too, was Ahwlah, the merchant, 
with the terrible little old woman hobbling 
out of the box in his bedroom. JMckem. 

A-ca'di-$. [Fr. Acadie^ said to be de- 
* rived from Skubenacadie, the name 
of one of the principal rivers of Nova 
Scotia ; in old grants called DAcadie, 
and La CatUe.^ The original, and 
now the poetic, name of Nova Sco- 
tia, or rather of a tract extending 
ftx)m the fortieth to the forty-sixth 
degree of north latitude, which was 
granted, Nov. 8, 1603, to De Monts, 
by Henry IV. of France. The present 
province of Nova Scotia extends 
from lat. 43° 26' to 46° 55' N. In 
1621, Acadia was granted by charter 
to Sir William Alexander,' and its 
name changed to Nova Scotia. 

4^ In the numerous disputes between 
the English and French colonists previous 
to 1763, this territory changed masters 
ten or a dozen times, and the boundaries 
were widened or narrowed according to 
the respective views of the opposing par- 
ties. In 1755, the French inhabitants 
were seized, forcibly removed, and dis- 
persed among the English colonists on 
the Atlantic coast. Longfellow has made 
this event the subject of his poem of 
"Eyang«lhie." 

4-oes'tds. [Gr. 'AiciaTTjg.'] (Gr. <f 
Rom, Myth.) A son of the Sicilian 
river-god Orimisus and of a Trojan 
w^oman of the name of Egesta or 
Selesta. ^Eneas, on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospitably received bv 
him, and, on revisiting the island, 
celebrated the anniversary of An- 
chises*s death by various games and 
feats at arms. -.At a trial of skill in 
archery, Acestes took part, and dis- 
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ACH 

charged his arrow into the air with 
such force that it took fire, and 
marked out a pathway of flame, until 
it was wholly consumed and disap- 
peared from sight. 

Thy destiny remains untold; 
For, like Acestes'' shaft of old, 
The swift thought kindles as it flies, 
And burns to ashes in the skies. 

LongfeUow. 

A-oha'tSs. [Gr. 'Axdrrig.-] (Gr. # 

jRom. Myth.) A companion and 

friend of Mneas, His fidelity was 

so exemplary that " fidus Achates," 

faithful Achates, became a proverb. 

Old enough, perhaps, but scarce wise 
enough, if he has chosen this fellow for his 
** fidus Achates:* » ,- ' i . /(, ', Sir W. Scott. 

Agh'e-r^n. [Gr. *Axipcjv ; as if 6 
uxeafteuVf the stream of woe, or from 
a privative and ;tatpetv, to rejoice, 
the joyless stream.1 {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Sol and Terra, 
changed into a river in hell ; some- 
times used in a general sense to 
designate hell itself. 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate. 
Sad Acheron, of sorrow black and dee 



3 . ACB 



uton. 

i-chillds. [Gr. 'A;t:aa«)f.l {Gr.^ 
Kom. Myth.) The principal hero of 
Homer's "Iliad," the son of Peleus, 
king of the Myrmidons, in Thessaly, 
and of Thetis, a Nereid. He was 
distinguished above all the rest of 
the Greeks in the Trojan war by his 
strength, beauty, and bravery. At 
his birth, he was dipped by his mother 
in the river Styx, and was thus made 
invulnerable except in the right heel, 
— or, as some say, the ankles, — by 
which she held him ; but he was at 
length killed by Paris, or, according 
to some accounts, by Apollo. See 
Hector. 

An unfortunate country [HanoTer], if the 
English would but think ; liable to be stran- 
gled, at any time, for England's quarrels; the 
AchiUea-hul to invulnerable England. 

Carlyle. 

iL-^hillSs of Gherxnany; A title 

fven, on account of his bravery, to 
Ibert, Margrave of Brandenourg 
and Cuhnbach (1414-1486), "a tall, 
fiery, tough old gentleman," says 
Canvle, "in his aay, ... a very 
blazing, far -seen character, dim as 
he has now grown." 



A-ghit'o-phel. A nickname given to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (1621-1683) 
hy his contemporaries, and made use 
of by Dryden in his poem of "Ab- 
salom and Achitophel," a masterly 
satire, springing from the pohtical 
commotions of the times, and de- 
signed as a defense of Charles H. 
against the Whig party. There is a 
striking resemblance between the 
character and career of Shaftesbuiy 
and those of Achitophel, or Ahitho- 
phel, the treacherous mend and coun- 
selor of David, and tiie fellow-con- 
spirator of Absalom. 

Of this denial and this apology, we shall 
only say that the flrat seems very apocryphal, 
and the second would justify anv cnme 'vniich 
Machiavel or Achitophel could invent or rec- 
ommend. . ,S^ W. Scott. 

A'cis. [Gr. *A/c«f.] {Gr. ^ Rem. 
Myth.) A Sicilian shepherd, beloved 
by the nymph Galatea, and crushed 
under a huge rock by Polyphemus, 
the Cyclops, who was jealous of him. 
His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by the nymph 
into a river, the Acis, or Acinius, at 
the foot of Mount uEtna. 

Thus equipped, he would manfblly sally 
forth, with pipe in mouth, to besiege some 
ikir damsers obdurate heart, — not such a 
pipe, good reader, as that which Aci» did 
sweet]^ tune in praise of his Galatea, but 
. one oftrue Delft manufacture, and fUmished 
with a charge of fragrant tobacco. 

W. Irving. 

A-ora'si-^ (ft-kra^zhl-ft). [From Gr. 
uKpaaia, want of self-control or mod- 
eration, intemperance, from & priva- 
tive and KpdTOQf strength, power.^ 
A witch in Spenser's " Faery Queen," 
represented as a lovely and charming 
woman, whose dwelling is the Bower 
of Bliss, situated on an island floating 
in a lake or gulf, and adorned witfi 
every thing in nature that could de- 
light the senses. Acrasia typifies 
the vice of Intemperance, and Sir 
Guyon, who illustrates the opposite 
virtue, is commissioned by the fairy 
queen to bring her into subjection, 
and to destroy her residence. 

A'cre$, Bob (a'k§rz). A character 
in Sheridan's comedy of "The Ri- 
vals;" celebrated for his cowardice, 
and his system of referential or alle- 
gorical swearing. 
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±o-U^^ [Gr. 'AOTOiuv.] (Gr. 4 
Jtpm.Af^.) A ftmoUB hunter, i^ho, 
luring Buiprised Diana while sho 
wu hsthing, was changed by her 
iDto a Mag, and, in llmt form, <na£ 
torn to pieces by his own hounds. 

KerBrraiil,Mlcu™, 
H^ guM on Niture'i n^ fcvtlioBii, 

Wilh fcthlo Iwm o-er Iht world-. -iUoniMBi 
ADd hU own ttumghEi, along thml ruiEgcd 
PuTKiid, iki r^lng houndi, UicUr fclh« iioa 



3. An aged siuvsnt to Oliver, in 
Shakespeare' B "Aa You Like It." 

t^ "TlHHTTlDg-miuiAlun, hnmblT 
bomudcoonelf nnnnnd, Unolosicnir- 
kant wnoaim In Um dranA ; and yn 
And In tbg hulltv bBH of hU mind, una 
labU iNMiaubart, which, under re- 

ahtdlabla trnitiDhli bUO"i, na xell u 
in hla Undbi thoogll froaCr, age, k de- 



i-dt^nla-tar', B4). The Spirit of Cbo 
Stonny Capa, — i. e., the Cape of 
Good Hope, — a hideana phantoiQ 
datoibed by Camoene, in tho fifth 
Motoof llie"Lneiad," an appearing 
h7 ni^ to the fleet of Vasoo da 
Cmna, and [nediclinir tbe woes -which 



nmldb 



dinediclinir 



!Dt expeditii 



to India. Hlckle snppoeea that by 
Adamastor the geniua of Moham- 
modanium ie intended. According to 
Baireto, he waa one of the Glanig 
uto made an attack on heaven, and 
were killed by Qui goda or buried 



I» tlian, oU Bii(.*-)K»1' 

Adam Ead'mi>n. In tlie Cabalistic 

doctrine, the name given to the first 

tV JTs a* " Kit la tiu SdunH of fnauD 



emanatioQ from the Eternal Fonit- 
tain. It signiheB the First Man, or 
the first production of dii-ino tnergy, 
or the Son of God ; and to it the otlitr 
and interior emanations are eubor- 
diiiatc. 

Adam, Master. See Master Adah. 

Adama, Parson Abrataam. A coun- 
try curate in Fielding's novel of 
"Joseph Andrews;" distiiiguisbwi 
for Ills goodness of heart, poverty, 
learning, and ignorance of the world, 
combined with courage, modesty, and 



a thousand oddities. 



a AliniB 









sfillctlnu, uii 

art, tiM • mt, 
eiMpl lli..t c 
noil bllings ( 





---^L^^kirii:^,- 


"The hupuinitr 




erfi'ss.-: 


ning inleKrit)' his 


■sal In Eha cause o 


muOMted mture. 




talent and leamlni; 


win our esteem md 


iwpwt, even while 


hiayirtuoOBBltiii.lic- 


Itr pn»ok« OUT unilH ; and Uie Uttio 
pnicMMnM Into whkli be fclli, o-!ng 




a,«eiueh«e.ciIo 




Jhadow of derisioo 






£tMr^ 


ilfsw;:^^ 




npJe farioF. Aan,«: 




Unrlslt. 






ADD fi 

Ad'dl-Bon at the North (id'di-an). i 
A Bumiuiie sometimeB civeD to Ilenry 
Mackenzie ( 17«-I83r), tbe Scottish 
novelist, whose atyle, like Addieon'fl 
is distinguished for ilB lefiiieinent and 
delicucj'. I 

Addis, or Addled, Farllament. ' 
(£na. Hia.) A name given 1o the 
Enclieb Pailiament which asspmblvd 



Englieb Pailii 

It London, April 6, IBU, a_. 
dissolved on the Tth of the follt 
It « ■■ ' ■ 



temonstraled with the King on his 
levying " benevolences," and passed 

Ld-mo'tus. [Gr.'Ad/ujTOf.] {Gr. A 
Som. Mylii.) A king of Phjrte, in 
Thessalv, husband of Alcesti 9, fu mous 
'—■•is misfortune and piety. Apollc 



of a wonnd received from a wild boar 
during the chase, and was turned 
into an anenione by Venus, who 
yearly bewailed him on thq anni- 
ver.flflry of his death. The mylha 
connected with Adonis are of OneDt- 
al origin, and his worship was widely 
spread among the countries border- 
ing on the eaatom portion of tha 
Mediterranean. The stoiy of Venos'a 
love for him was made the subject 
of a long descriptive poem by Shake- 
speare, and is often alluded to by 



entered his aervici 



"S.'LSto i 



to become the l__ _ 

one year as a punishment for slay- 
ing Che Cyclops. Lowell has made 
this incident the subject of a short 
iwem entitJed, "The Shepherd of 
King AdmctuB." Sea Alcks^is. 
Admirable Oriohtoa. See Crich- 

Admirable Dootor. [Lat. Doctor 
Jfiroiilu.] A tide bestowed upon 
Roger Bacon (1311-1392), an English 
monk, who, by the power of his 
— - -- --1 ■■-- extent irf his learning. 



d himself above bis 



1 whose untimely death 
wime a monody bearing this name 
far it« title. Tbr, name was coined 
by Shelley probably to hint an anal- 
ogy between Keats's fate and that 
ot Adonis. 
A^do^B. [Gr, 'ArJuv^.l (Gr. 4 
Som. Myli.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Venu.s and Proserpine, 
who quarreled about the possession 
of him. The dispute was eetCed by 
Jupiter, who decided that he should 
spend eight months in the upper 
world with Venus, and four in the 
lower with Proserpine. Adonis died 



id the i . 

IS of Hie heroes 
._„-„— — the war of tha 
"Seven against Thebca." 
i'dri-5'i4 ("■ fd'ri-an'S). Wife of 
Antiphnlus of Ephesus, in Shake- 
speare's " Comedy of liiorB." 
AdvoTBltyHiiinB. Anicknamegiven 
to Joseph Hume (1777-1856), in the 
time of "Prosperity Robinaon," and 

his constant presages of ruin and dis- 
aster to befkll the people of Great 
Britain. See PROSPEETTK RoBiNSOB. 
.ai^ciu. [Gr.AiOjnir.] (Gr.iBom. 
Mglh.) A son of Jupiter and £gina, 
renowned for his justice and piety. 



1. 3fi/lJi, ) A huge monster with 
mdred arms and dfly heads, who, 
1 liis brothers Cottus and Gyges, 
juercd the Titans by hurling at 



who stormed Olympus; and Calhma- 
chu9, regarding him in the same 
light, places him under Mount .£tOB. 

S-ga'l}n. A merchant of SyracQse,ia 
Shakespeare's " Comedy of Errors." 

^gerfa. See Eobbia. 

ai'gefla. [Gr. Aiyrtf.] (Gr.^Rom. 



iBG 



JE,L 



Myth,) A king of Athens fh)in whom 
the ^gean Sea received its name. 
EUs son Theseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it 
had to pay to Minos, promising that, 
on his return, he would hoist white 
sails as a signal of his safety. This 
he forgot to do, and ^geus, who was 
watchmg for him on a rock on the 
sea-coast, on perceiving a black sail, 
thought that his son nad perished, 
and threw himself into the sea. 

^-gi'nft. {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A 
daughter of the river-god Asopus, 

^ and a favorite of Jupiter. 

-ffi'gia. [Gr. Alyig.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) 1. The shield of Jove, 
fashioned by Vulcan, and described 
as striking terror and amazement 
into the beholders. 

2. A sort of short cloak, worn bv 
Minerva, which was covered with 
scales, set with the Gorgon's head, 
and fnnged with snakes. 

.ffl-gis'thus. [Gr. Alyur&oc.l (Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A son of Thyestes, 
and the paramour of Clytemnestra, 
whose husband, Agamemnon, he 
treacherously murdered at a repast. 
He was subsequently killed by Ores- 
tes, a son of Agamemnon, wno thus 
avenged his rather's death. See 
Thyestes. 

.Mg^e (eg'le). [Gr. Alyhj.^ ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the Hes- 
perides. 

2. The most beautiful of the Na- 
iads, and the mother of the Graces. 

^-gyp'tus. [Gt. AlyvTTTog.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Belus, and 
twin brother of Danaus. He had by 
several wives fifty sons, who were 
married to their fifty cousins, the 
daughters of Danaus, and all but one 
of whom were mumered by their 
wives on the bridal night. 

JElli'% Ij88ai-& Oris'pis. The un- 
known subject of a very celebrated 
enigmatical inscription, preserved in 
Bologna, which has puzzled the heads 
of many learned men who have at- 
tempted to explain it. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

^lia Ltelia Crispis, 
Nee vir, nee mulier, nee androgyna; 
Kec paella, nee juvenls, nee anus; 



Nee meretrbt, nee pndica; 
Sed omnia: 
Sublata neque fome, nee ferro, neque veneno; 

Sed omnibus: 
Nee caelo, nee aquis, nee terris; 
Sed ubiquejaeet. 
Lucius Agatho Priscus, 
Nee maritus, nee amator, ncc necessarius; 
Neque moerens, neque ^udcns, neque flcns; 

Sed omnia: 
Hane neque molcm, neque pyramidem, ne- 
que sepulehrum, 
Scit et nescit quid posuerit. 
Uoe est, sepulehrum intus cadaver non 

ha bens; 
Hoc est, cadaver, sepulehrum, extra non, 
habens; 
Sed cadaver idem est, et sepulehrum 
sibi. 

JSlia LsBlia Crispis, neither man, nor wom- 
an, nor hermaphrodite; neither girl, nor boy, 
nor old woman; neither harlot nor virgin; 
but all of these: destroyed neither by hunger, 
nor sword, nor poison; but by all of them: 
lies neither in heaven, nor in the water, nor 
in the ^ound, but everywhere. Lucius Aga- 
tho Pnscus, neither her husband, nor her 
lover^ nor her kinsman ; neither sad, glad, nor 
wecpmg, but all at once; knows and knows 
not what he has built, which is neither a 
fUneral-pile, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb; that 
is, a tomb without a corpse, a corpse without 
a tomb; for corpse and tomb are one and the 
same. 



Yarious explanations of the mean- 
ing of this curious epitaph have, from 
time to time, been put forward; but 
there is much reason for doubting 
whether it has any. Some have thought 
the true interpretation to be rain-water ; 
some, the so-called *' materia prima ; " 
some, the reasoning £M;ulty; some, the 
philosopher's stone ; some, love ; some, a 
dissected person ; some, a shadow ; some, 
hemp ; some, an embryo. Professor 
Schwartas, of Coburg, explained it of the 
Christian Church, referring, in support 
of his opinion, to GcUatians iii. 28, — 
" There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus." Spondanus, in his '^ Voy- 
age d'ltalie," affirms that the inscription 
is only a copy, and that it is not known 
what has become of the original. He 
denies its antiquity, regarding it as the 
ludicrous feincy of a modern author, 
who, he insists, was ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Latin &mily nomenclature. 
But Franckenstein says that this asser- 
tion has been confuted by Misson, in the 
appendix to his " Travels." 

I ^ might add what attracted considerable 
notice at the time, — and that is my paper in 
the "Gentleman's Magazine" upon the in- 
scription jElia Loelioy which I subscribed 
(Edipus. Sir W. Scott. 

Bacon's system is, in its own terms, an idol 
of the theater. It would scarcely guide a 
man to a solution of the riddle JElia Lalia 
Criams, or to that of the charade of Sir Hilary 
[by Praed]. J. W. Draper. 
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^-mil'i-S. Wife of ^geon, and an 
abbess at Ephesus, in Shakcspeare^s 
" Comedy of Errors." 

-ffl-ne'is. [Gr. 'A<vc/of.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A Trojan prince, the 
hero of Virgirs "iEneid." He was 
the son of Anchises and Venus, and 
was distinguished for his pious care 
of his fkther. Having survived the 
fall of Troy, he sailed to Italy, and 
settled in Latium, where he married 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
whom he succeeded in his kingdom. 
See Creusa. 

.ffi'o-lus. [Gr. AioAof .] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The ruler and god of the 
winds, who resided in the islands in 
the Tvrrhenian sea, which were called 
from him the ^olian Islands. 

^a'A-cus. [Gr. AZffflucof.] {Gr. <f 
Rem. Myth.) A son of Priam, who 
was enamored of the nymph Hes- 
peria, and, on her death, threw him- 
self into the sea, and was changed by 
Thetis into a cormorant. 

.iSs^cu-la'pi-us. [Gr. 'Aa/cXT/Trwf.l 
{Gr. ^ Rom. Mytli.) The son of 
Apollo, and the god of the medical 
art. He was killed with a flash of 
lightning by Jupiter, because he had 
restored several persons to life. 

.ffi's5n. [Gr. klamv.'X {Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The father of Jason. He was 
restored to youth by Medea. 

Af ric. A poetical contraction of Af- 
rica. 



Where jIJHc's snnnv fountains 
Boll down their golden sand. 



Heber. 



As'ik-inem'nfin. [Gr. 'Aya/ze^vwv.] 
{dr. 4' RoTfl. Myth.) King of My- 
cenis, brother of Menelaus, and com- 
mander-in-chief* of the Grecian 
forces in the Trojan war. See 

iEciSTHUS. 

Ag'fi-nip'pe. [Gr. 'Ayavlmn}.] { Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) A fountain at the 
foot of Mount Helicon, -in Bceotia, 
consecrated to Apollo and the Muses, 
and believed to have the power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. 
The Pluses are sometimes called 
Af/nnippides. 

Agapida, Fray Antonio (fri in- 
to^ne-o S-gi-pe'tlii). The imaginary 



chronicler of the " Conquest of Gra- 
nada," written by Washington Irving. 

jfL-ga've. [Gr. 'Ayat;^.] {Gr.^Rom, 
Myili.) A daughter of Cadmus, and 
the mother of rentheus, whom, in a 
fit of frenzy, she tore to pieces on 
Mount Cithseron, believing him to b« 
a wild beast. 

A'gib. The third Calendar in tlie 
story of " The Three Calendars," in 
the " Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." 

Agitator, The Irisli. Sec Irish Ao- 

ITATOR 

Ag-la'i-ft (20). [Gr. '^yhuv.] ( Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) One of the three 
Graces. 

Ag'nds {Fr. pron. ftn'ygs'). 1. A 
young girl in Moli^re's " L'^ole des 
Femmes." who is, or affects to be, 
remarkably simple and ingenuous. 
The name has passed into popular 
use, and is a^jplicd to any young 
woman unsophisticated in affairs oi 
the heart. 

4^ Agnes is the orl^nal from which 
Wycherley took his Mrs. Pinchwife, in 
the "Country Wife," subsequently al- 
tered by Qarrick into the "Country 
Gh-1." 

2. A character in Dickens's novel 
of" David Copperfield." See Wick- 
field, Agnes. 

Ag'ni. [Sansk., fire.] {Hindu Myth.) 
The god of lightning and the sun's 
fire. 

Agramante (&-grft-mftn't&), or Ag'r^ 
mant. King of the Moors, in Bo- 
jardo's poem of " Orlando Inna- 
raorato,'' and in Ariosto's " Orlando 
Furioso." 

Ag'r^-v&ine, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated m the old 
romances of chivalry. He was sur- 
named ^^ L' Orgueilteux,'^ or "The 
Proud." 

A-Green, George. See George 
a-Green. 

Agricane (&-gre-k&'n&), or Ag'ri-o&n. 
A fabulous king of Tartary, in Bo- 
jardo's "Orlando Innamorato," who 
besieges Angelica in the castle of 
Albracca, and is killed by Orlando 
in single contest. In his dying mo- 
ments, he requests baptism at the 
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hand of his conqueror, who, with 
great tenderness, bestows it. He is 
represented as bringing into the field 
no fewer than two million two hun- 
dred thousand troops. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
'VVhcn Agrican, with all his northern powers, 
Besieged Albracca, as romancers telL 

jmton. 

AfiTue-clieek, Sir Andrew. A de- 
lightful simpleton in Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth Night." See Slender. 



« To this straight-haired country 
equh«, life consists only in eating and 
(jinking ; eating beef, ho himself fears, 
has done harm to his wit ; in fisMit, he is 
stupid eyen to silliness, totally deprived 
of all fiishion, and thus of all self-love or 
self-concdt.'' Gervinus^ Trans. 

I suppose I must say of Jeffrey as Sir An- 
drew Ayue-cheek saith : " An I had known he 
was so cunning of fence, I had seen him 
damned ere I had fought him." Byron. 

^-has'a-e^us (&-hazh'oo-e'rus, 10). 
See Jew, The Wandering. 

Ahmed, Piince. See Prince Ah- 
med. 

Ali'il-m$n, or Ah'Ti-xna'nd§. [Per., 
from Sansk. art, foe J {Myth.) A 
deity of the ancient Persians, being 
a personification of the principle- ot 
evil. To his a^ncy were ascribed 
all the evils existing in the world. 
Ormuzd, or Oromasdes, the principle 
of good, is eternal, but Ahriman is 
created, and will one day perish. 
See Ormuzd. 

I recognize the evil spirit, Sir, and do 
honor to Ahrimanea in taking off my hat to 
this young man. Thackeray. 

^'denn. An Anglicized and dis- 
guised spelling of tne Arabic form of 
the word Eden; used as a synonym 
for the celestial paradise. 

TeU fids soul, with sorrow laden, if, wi&in 

the distant ^jdeam 
It shall cbup a sainted maiden, whom the 

•ngebname I<enore. Poe. 

AimwelL A gentleman of broken 
ibrtnnes, master to Archer, in Far- 
quhar's comedy, '* The Beaux* Strat- 
agem*" 

A^Ubc [6r. Aloe.] {Gr, ^ Rom. 
Mufh.) 1. A son of Telamon, king 
of Balamis. Next to Achilles, he was 
the most distinguished, the bravest, 
and the most oeautiful, of all the 
Greeks before Troy. Accounts differ 
as to the canse and maimer of his 



death. A tradition mentioned by 

Pausanias states, that from his blood 

there sprang up a purple flower, 

which bore tlie letters at on its leaves, 

which were at once the initials of 

his name and a sigh. 

Gad I she shoots her glances as nharply fh)m 
behind the old pile yondor. as Teucer from 
behind Ajax Tetcunoris shield. Sir W. Scolt. 

2. A son of Ollcus, king of the 
Locrians. He was one of the great 
heroes among the Greeks in the Tro- 
jan war, but inferior to the son of 
Telamon, whence he is called the 
Itsser Ajax. 

His shafts, like those of the lefner Ajax, 
were dischaiged more readily that the archer 
was inaccessible to criticism, personally 
speaking, as the Grecian archer under his 
brother's sevenfold shield. Sir W. Scott. 

A-lad'din. A character in the " Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments," who 
becomes possessed of a wonderful 
lamp, and an equally wonderful ring, 
on rubbing which two frightful genii 
appear, who are respectively the slave 
of the lamp and the slave of the ring, 
and who execute the bidding of any 
one who may have these talismans 
in his keeping. 

4^ By means of the lamp and ring, 
Aladdin is enabled to marry a daughter 
of the sultan of China, and builds in a 
single night a magnificent palace cou- 
taining a large hall with four-and-twcnty 
windows in it decorated with jewels of 
every description and of untold value, one 
window only being excepted, which is 
left quite plain that the sultan may 
have the glory of finishing the apartment. 
But all the treasures of his empire and all 
the skill of his jewelers and goldsmiths are 
not sufilcient to ornament oven one side 
of the window ; hereupon Aladdin, after 
having the materials which have been 
used removed and returned to the sultan, 
directs the genie to complete the window^ 
wl^h is immediately done. At length, 
a malignant magician fraudulently ob- 
tains the miraculous lamp, during the 
temporary absence of the owner, and in- 
stantaneously transports the palace to 
Afirica. But the ring still remains to 
Aladdin, and enables him to pursue and 
dronmvent the thief, and to recover the 
lamp and restore the palace to its former 
situation. 

The ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia, the 
appanage of Jerome Bonaparte, composed out 
of the spoils of these principalities, vaniHliod 
into air, like the palace of Aladdin, in the 
Arabian tale. Sir W. Scott. 
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LonaftOoa. 
AlarioOottin(ft'll'rSk'fcot'tan'). A 
nickname ciTC" by Voltaire to Frei" 



him the " Spirit of Soli- 



3 distinguiabed f 



:b1, king of Prussia, who ■ 






Senius, and was also known u a dab- 
ler in literature and a writer of bad 
French verses. The firnt name refers 
to the fumoua Visigotliic kinc and 
warrior, while the second probably 
refers to the Abbi5 CotJn, a mediocre 
poet of the seventeenth century, who 
was Aeverely satirized by 13oi]eau, 
Moli^re, and other writers of his time. 
Sec TRiasoTiK. 
.(-las'n&m. The hero of a etory in 
the ''Arabian Ni|thts' EnteHain- 
ments" entitled "The History of 
Prince Zern Alasnam and the Sultan 
of the (Jeiiii," which relates how he 



I Al-bf-nJ. ' 



Wealth, including 



^ight f 



0- — , -- led to seek 

for a ninth Blatuc more precious still, 
to place on an empty pedestal ; and 
how he found it at last in the person 
of the mostbeautit^land purest wom- 
an in the world , who became his wife . 



. n general, a 
pnnitiTe deity, a house-demon, the 
never- forgetting, revengeful spirit, 
who, In consequence of some crime 
perpetrated, persecutes a family from 
generation to generation. I'lutareh 
relates that Cicem, in his hatred of 
AugusttiB, meditated killing him:<elf 
by the fireside of this prince in order 
to become his Alatlor. In the Zo- 
roostrian system, Alastor is called the 



teDem, 






lans, 



having their head-quarters at Albany, 
who controlled the action of the 
Democratic par^ for many jears, 
and hence bad great weight in na- 
tional politics. The effort to elect 
William H. Crawford prealdent, in- 
stead of John Qiiincy Adams, was 
their first great struggle. 
il'bi-ifn. Ananoientnameof Britain, 

count of the lofty white cUffi (Lat. 
albat, white) on the southern coast. 
Otiiers (race the word to the Celtic 
a&, vlp^ high. 

iSr Tn the blmlDng history of 'Buf- 
lADd, it is reUtfld that tJie tiist InluS- 
iunta wore enlidna] b; Albion, a idaDt 
md a son DC Neptune, who ddlsd tha 



SiiK^leELui ting of Sjrte,-' who, hsiing 
riage-night, one onlj eicepted. whom hts 
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enough we are that Britain hath been 

anciently termed Albion^ both by the 

Greeks and Romans." 

Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, . 
O AUrion, O my mother lale I OoJendge. 

Ainbi-5n, New. A naipe formerly 
given to an extensive tract of land 
on the north-west coast of North 
America. It was ori^nally applied 
' by Sir Francis Drake, in 1578, to the 
whole of what was then called Cali- 
fornia ; but it was afterward confined 
to that part of the coast which ex- 
tends from 43° to 48° N. lat, and is 
now included within -the State of 
Oregon and Washington Territory. 

AlBorak (41 b6r'8.k). [Ar., the light- 
ning.] An imaginary animal of won- 
derful form and qualities, on which 
Mohanmied pretended to have per- 
formed a nocturnal journey from the 
temple of Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
thence to the seventh heaven, imder 
the conduct of the angel Gabriel. 
This marvelous steed was a female, 
of a milk-white color, and of in- 
credible swiftness. At every step, she 
took a leap as far as the longest sight 
could reach. She had a hiunan face, 
but the cheeks of a horse ; her eyes 
were as jacinths, and radiant as stars. 
She had eagle's wings, all glittering 
with rays of light; and her whole 
form was resplendent with gems and 
precious stones. 

Albraoca (ftl-brftk^kft, 102). A castle 
of Cathay to which Angelica, in Bo- 
jardo's "Orlando Innamorato," re- 
tires in erief at being scorned and 
shunned oy Rinaldo, with whom she 
is deeply m love. Here she is be- 
sieged by Agricane, king of Tartarv, 
who resolves to win her, notwith- 
standing her rejection of his suit. 

ll^byn (&l'bin). The ancient Celtic 
name of Scotland, and, until Caesar's 
time, the appellation of the whole 
island of Great Britain. It is said to 
be derived from the Celtic (dp or a26, 
meaning high, and inn, an island. 
The Scottish Celts denominate them- 
selves Gael ABnnnf or AUnrmieh. in 
distinction tram the Irish, whom tney 
call Gael Eirinmch; and the Irish 
themselves call the Scottish Gaid 
JJbaiHnaick, while theh: writers, so 



late as the twelfth century, call the 
country of the Scottish Gael AWan, 
[Written also A 1 b i n and A 1 b i n n.] 

The Celtic people of Erin and AJbyn had, 
in short, a style of poetry properly called 
national, though Macpherson was rather an 
excellent poet than a fiiithfUl editor and trans- 
lator. Sir W. Scott. 

The pure Culdecs 
Were AlbytCs earliest priests of God, 

Ere yet an island or her seas 
By foot of Saxon monk was trod. 

But woe to his Xindrcd and woe to his cause. 
When ABbin her claymore indignantly draws. 

CamjpbelL 

ALoeste (il'sest')- The hero of Mo- 
liere's comedy, "Le Misanthrope." 

4^ ^' Alceste is an upright and manlj 
character, but rude, and impatient even 
of the ordinary civilities of life, and the 
harmless hypocrisies of complaisance, by 
which the ugliness of human nuture is 
in some degree disguised." Sir W. Scott. 
" MoIi6re exhibited, in his ' »Iisanthrope,» 
a pure and noble mind which had been 
sorely vexed by the sight of perfidy and 
malevolence disguised under ^c forms of 
politeness. Ue adopts a standard of good 
and evil directly opposed to that of the so- 
ciety which surrounded him. Courtly 
seems to him a vice, and those stem vir- 
tues which are neglected by the fops and 
coquettes of Paris become too exclusively 
the objects of his veneration. He is often 
to blame, he is often ridiculous, but ho 
is always a good man." Macaulay. 

AL-ces'tis,orAI-ces'te. [Gr. 'A^jctj- 

(JTig, or 'AA/ceony.] {Or. <f Rom. 

Myth.) A daughter of Pelias, and 

the wife of Admetus. To save her 

husband's life, she died in his stead, 

but was brought back to the upper 

world by Hercules. 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint 

Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, 

Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband 

gave, 

Bescued teom death by force, though pale 

and fidnt. Milton. 

Af-ci'dfig. [Gr. 'A:U«(5»7c.] (6V. <f 
Rom. MyOi.) A patronymic or title 
of Hercules, the grandson of Alcasus. 
See Hercujl.es. 

ALcina (ftl-che'nft). A fairy in Bo- 
jardo's "Orlando Innamorato," where 
she is represented as carrying off As- 
tolfo. She re-appears in great splen- 
dor in Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso." 

The scene, though pleasing, was not quite 
e(iual to the gardens of Alcina. Sir W. Scott. 
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Al-cin'o-us. [Gr. 'A?jc/voof.] {Gr, 
<f Bom. Myth.) A king of Drepane, 
or, as some say, of Pha'acia, who en- 
tertained the Argonauts on their re- 
turn from Colchis, and Ulysses when 
he was shipwrecked. 

AX'Gi'pkadn. [Gr. ^Ahciippov, from 
itlK^f strength, spirit, and <l>pv^, 
heart, breast.] 

1. A freethinking interlocutor in 
Bishop Berkeley's work of the same 
name, — otherwise called the "Mi- 
nute Philosopher," — a work "writ- 
ten with an mtention to expose the 
weakness of infidelity." 

2. The hero of Thomas Moore's 
romance, " The Epicurean," and also 
the title of a poem by the same au- 
thor. 

We long to see one good solid rock or tree, 
on which to fasten oar attention ; but there is 
none. Like Alcipkron we swing in air and 
darkness, and know not whither the wind 
blows us. Putnam'a Mag. 

Alo-me'n&. [Gr. 'Ahcft^vTj.] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Amphit- 
ryon, ana the mother of Hercules by 
Jupiter, who visited her in the dis- 
guise of her husband. See Ampiiit- 

KYON. 

ALoofribas Nasier {tWoffrQ'W nft'- 
se^', 44). An anagrammatic pseu- 
donym of Francois Rabelais (148.3- 
1553), the celebrated French ro- 
mancer. 

Al-cy'o-ne. [Gr. 'A^^^vov^.] {Gr.^" 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of ^olus, 
and the wife of Cej^x. On hearing 
of her husband's death by shipwreck, 
she threw herself into the sea, and 
was changed by the gods into a 
kingfisher. [Written also Haley- 
one.] 

AL'da (il'dft), or Al-da-belOa (&l-di- 
bePli, 102). The name given to the 
wife of Orlando, and sister of Olit^er, 
in the romantic poems of Italy. 

Al'di-bo-pon'te-plios'co-plior'nl-o. 

1. A character in Henry Carey's play 

of " Chrononhotonthologos." 

I ftlt as if mv understanding were no 
longer my own, but wa« alternately under 
the dominion of Ald^rontephogcophomiot 
and tiiftt of his fiusetious friena Bigdnm Fun- 
nidos. <S& W. ScoU. 

2. A nickname given by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to his school-mate, printer. 



partner, and confidential friend, 
James Ballantyne, on account of his 
solemn and rather pompous manner. 
See RiGDUM Funnidos. 

Al'din-gap, Sir. A character in an 
ancient legend, and the title of a 
celebrated ballad, preserved in Per- 
cy's "Reliques," which relates how 
the honor of Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Henry U. of England, impeached by 
Sir Aldingar, her steward, was sub- 
mitted to the chance of a duel, and 
how an angel, in the form of a little 
child, appeared as her champion, and 
established her innocence. 

A-lec'to. [Gr. ' A2,7Jktcj.'\ {Gr, ^ 

' Rom. Myth.) One of the three Furies. 

Alexander of the 19'orth. A sur- 
name conferred upon Charles XII. of 
Sweden (1682-1718), whose military 
genius and success bore some re- 
semblance to those of the Macedonian 

^ conqueror. 

A-lex'is. A youth of great beauty, of 
whom the shepherd Cory don, in Vir- 
gil's second Eclogue, was enamored. 

Alfadup (ftPfft/doof). [That is, All- 
Father.] {Scand. Myth.) A name 
given to the Supreme Being, the un- 
created, eternal, and omnipresent 
Deity, whose nature and attributes 
were unknown. The name was also 
used as a title of Odin. See Odin. 

Allen-ft-Dale. The hero of an old 
ballad which relates how his mar- 
riage to his true love — who was on 
the point of being forcibly wedded 
to an old knight — was brought about 
by Robin Hood. AUen-a-Dale is de- 
scribed as "a brave young man," 
gayly dressed, who 

" did fVisk it over the plain. 
And chanted a roundelay." 

Where is AUnt-ci^DaJe, to chronicle me in a 
ballad, or if it were but a lay ? J^ W. ScoU, 

Alliance, Grand. See Grand Al- 
liance; and for Holy Alliance, 
Quadruple Alliance, Triple 
Alliance, see the respective a<^*ec- 
tives Holy, Quadruple, &c. 

AIl-tlie-Talents Administration. 
An administration formed by Lord 
Grenville on the death of Mr. Pitt 
(June 23, 1806). The friends of this 
ministry gave it the appellation of 
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"All-the-TBlonte," which, being ech- 
oed in derbion bj' the Oppoaition, be- 
larae fixed upon it ever after. The 
death of Mr. Fox, one of the mem- 
bers, Sept. 13, 1806, led to various 
changes, ami tliiB ministry was finally 
diseolvcd io March, 1807. 

JS- The mombon rorapoilng it wore 
■Bfcllowi: — 

LordGnnYUle, First Lord of the Tread. 

Eul FitnilUun, Lord Pnddant. 



Bt. Hon. Clurtei Junes Foi, Foi^eu 

brl Bpenear, Home Seerptarr. 
wmiui WlDdhun. Coloniel BeenUrr. 
Lord BnUne, Lord ChanoeUor. 
Sir Charles Ore; (ineTvards VlwDunt 
Bowick, and Earl Orej), Adminltj. 



Hr. Sberldan, Trrasurer of the NaT;. 

Kt. Hoa. Ucbanl niiiAtriek. 

Lord KUenbaiough (LnrdCUetJlutks) 
had a BHt In the Cabinet. 
Allworthr, Hr. A character in 
Fielding's notel of "Tom Jones," 
distinguished for his worth and 
benevolenee. This character was 
diawn for FieMing'a ptiyale ft' 




IXoTT Lat. Alrmmmn, Fr. 
!, op. Alemuiia ,■ from Al<^ 
vnatn, tbe collectjre name of several 
■DdentGranian tribes in the ricinity 
of flie Lower and Middle Main; 
ftom Celt aUman, a Btraager, for^ 
■IgiMT, tnm aO, anotlier, Mon, place.] 
Aa old *^'g^'^' name br Getinany. 

&f««£%flllan(Mriil>etFTaa«t . . . 

HSa knn'ui ^fmi ^rc 
FlunA**li.ai1d Eailand ftn. 
BattMrMlM eaf ifflUbr ml OU Snig. 
Alr^aua'W^. A pioinJneat chaiacler 
^ rot Uh -Kar to Ow Sobams o( rnrnui 



in Dryden's tragedy of " The Con- 




Alp. The hero of Byron's " Siege of 
CorinUi." 

Alph. A river mentioned by Coleridge 
in Lis poem entitled " Kubla Khan," 
composed during a dream, imme- 
diately after a perusal of Purehas's 
"Pilgrimage," and written down 
from memory. This name is not 
fbund in Purchas, but was invented 
by Coleridge, and was probably sug- 
gested by the Alpheus of clas^i^ 
mythology. 

A italcly plcuun-domc deciM. 



Alquifa {il-ke'fU). A personage who 
figures in almo.it nil the books of the 
lineage of Amadis as a potent wizard. 






M BaUm (tr rfl-keemO. {Ar., from 
rakam, to write, rakinuh, something 
written or sent.] A ftibulous dog 
connected with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. The Mohammedans 
have given him a place in Paradise, 
•where he has the core of all letleni 
and correspondence. See Seven 
Slgbfbrb. 

Al-sKOl-t (al-eil'sM-$). A popular 
name fbrmeriy given to Whiteirian", 
■ precinct in London, without the 
Temple, and weat of Blacklriani. It 
was for a lone lime an asylum or 
sanctuaiy for msiilvpnt debtors and 
persons who had olfended against 
the laws. The scene of Shadwell'a 
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comedy of the "Squire of Alsatia'* 
is laid in this ]Dlace ; and Scott has 
rendered it familiar to all readers by 
his " Fortunes of Nigel." 

jQ^ "It is not unlikely that the 
Land^Tiate of Alsace [Ger. ISsass^ Lat. 
Alsatia] — now the frontier province of 
FraDce, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
long a cause of contention, often the seat 
of war, and familiarly known to many 
British soldiers — suggested the applica- 
tion of the name Alsatia to the precinct 
of Whitefriars. This privil^ed spot stood 
in the same relation to the Temple as 
Alsace did to France and the central 
powers of Europe. In the Temple, stu- 
dents were studying to observe the law ; 
and in Alsatia, ac^oining, debtors to avoid 
and violate it. The Alsatians were troub- 
lesome neighbors to the Templars, and 
the Templars a§ troublesome neighbors 
to the Alsatians." Cunningham. 

The f\iriou8 Oennan comes, with his clarions 
and his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia^ and pages of White- 
ball. MacauUxy. 

Al Sirat (is se-rfttO> [Ar., the path.l 
A bridge extending from this world 
to the next, over the abyss of hell, 
which must be passed by every one 
who would enter the Mohammedan 
paradise. It is very narrow, the 
breadth being less than the thread 
of a famished spider, according to 
some writers; others compare it to 
the edge of a sword, or of a razor. 
The deceased cross with a rapidity 
proportioned to their virtue. Some, 
it is said, pass with the swiftness of 
lightning, others with the speed of a 
horse at full gallop, others like a 

. horse at a slow pace, others still 
slower, on account of the weight of 
their sins, and many fall down m)m it, 
and are precipitated into hell. 

Am'ft-dis de Giul. [Sp. Amadis de 
Gaula,'] The hero of an ancient 
and celebrated romance of chivalry, 
originally the work of a Portuguese, 
Vasco de Lobeira, who died, as Tick- 
nor conjectures, in 1403. It was 
translated into Spanish by Montalvo, 
between 1492 and 1504. The Por- 
tuguese original is no longer extant. 
A French version was made by Her- 
beray, and was printed, in 1555, under 
the mistranslated title of "Amadis 
des Gaules," meaning France. In 
the original romance, Gaula is Wales ; 



and the subject, characters, and lo- 
calities are British. The other Am- 
adises that figure in romance are 
represented as descendants, more or 
less remote, of Amadis de Gaul. He 
himself was a love-child of a fabulous 
King Perion of Wales, and of Eliaena, 
a British princess. 
J&.-xnai'in$n, or jL-xnay'mfin. An 
* imaginary king of the East, one of 
the principal devils who might bo 
bound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and 
from the ninth hour till evening. 
He is alluded to in Shakespeare's 
"1 Henry IV." (a. ii., sc. 4), and 
"Merry Wives of Windsor" (a. ii., 
sc. 2). According to Holme^ he was 
" the chief whose dominion is on the 
north part of the infernal gulf; " but 
Mr. Christmas says he ruled over the 
easternmost of the four provinces 
into which the world of devils was 
thought to be divided. Asmodeus 
was his lieutenant. 

Am/ai-thsB'S. IGr.'AfidMeLa.] {Gr. 
<f kom. Myth,) The name of a goat 
with whose milk the infant Jupiter 
was fed, and one of whose horns he 
is said to have broken off, and given 
to the daughters of Melisscus, a 
Cretan king. This he endowed with 
such powers, that, whenever the pos- 
sessor wished, it would instantane- 
ously become filled with whatever 
might be desired: hence it was called 
the cornucopia^ or horn of plenty. 
According to other accounts, Amal- 
thsea was the name of a nymph by 
whom Jupiter was nursed m his in- 
fancy. 

The Britannic Fountain . . . flowed like an 
Amalthoea*8 horn for seven years to come, re- 
freshing Austria and all thirsty Fn^rmatic 
Nations, to defend the Key-stone of this Uni- 
verse. Carlyle.' 

Am'ft-ryllis. The name of a country- 
girl in the Idyls of Theocritus and m 
the Eclogues of Virgil, adopted into 
modem pastoral poetry as the name 
of a mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Milton. 

Ain'$-zo'ni-$. A name given by 
Francisco Orellana, in 1580, to the 
country on either side of the river 
Marafi'on, from the companies of 
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women in arms whom he observed 
on its banks. He also gave the name 
Amazon to the river, and it has since 
been generally known under this 
designation. 
jL-meli-ft {<yr S-meePyS). 1. The 
title of one of tielding's novels, and 
the name of its heroine, who is dis- 
tinguished for her conjugal tender- 
ness and affection. The character 
of Amelia is said to have been drawn 
for Fielding's wife, even down to an 
accident which disfigured her beauty. 

;8®* " To have invented that character 
is not only a triumph of art, but it is a 
good action." "HuKkeray. 

2. A young woman killed in her 
lover's arms by a stroke of lightning, 
who forms the subject of a well- 
known episode in the poem of " Sum- 
mer," in Thomson's "Seasons." 

American FaHbi-us. An appellation 
often given to (Jeneral Washington 
(1732-1799), whose military policy 
resembled that of the Roman general 
Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
who conducted operations against 
Hannibal by declining to risk a bat- 
tle in the open field, harassing him by 
marches, counter-marches, and am- 
buscades. 

A-mine'. A character in the " Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments" who 
leads her three sisters by her side 
as a leash of hounds. 

Aminte (i'manf, 62). The assumed 
name of a female character in Mo- 
liere's celebrated comedv, "Les 
Prdcieuses Ridicules." Her real 
name is Caihos, which she has dis- 
carded for a more sentimental one, 
in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. She dismisses her admirer 
for proposing to marry her, scolds 
her uncle (see Gorgibus) for not 
possessing the air of a gentleman, 
and is taken in by a valet whom she 
believes to be a nobleman, and who 
easily imitates the foppery and sen- 
tjmentalism which she so much ad- 
mires. 

Amlet, Bioliard. The name of a 
gamester in Vanbrugh's " Confed- 
eracy." 
Richard Amiet^ Esq., in the play, is a nota- 



ble instance of the disadvantages to which 
this chimerical notion of amnitv constitntinf 
a claim to acquaintance may sumcct the spirit 
of a gc n tleman. Charles Latnb. 

Am'm6n. [Gr. 'Afifiuv.] {Gr. (f 
Bom.' Myth.) The name of an 
Ethiopian or Libyan divinitv, iden- 
tified by the Greeks and liomans 
with Jupiter. He was represented in 
the form of a ram, or as a human 
being with the head of a ram, or 
sometimes with only the horns. 
[Written also Hammon.] 

Am'o-ret. The name of a lady mar- 
ried to Sir Scudamore, in Spenser's 
" Faery Queen." She expresses the 
afiectionate devotedness of a loving 
and tender wife. 

Am-phl'5n. [Gr. 'A/z^/wv.] (Gr. 
^ Roml Myth.) A son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, who built a wall round 
the city of Thebes by the music of 
his lyre. It is said, that, when he 
played, the stones moved of their 
own accord, and fitted themselves to- 
gether so as to form the wall. 

It waa like a sudden pause in one of Am~ 
phion'a countrv-dances, when the huts which 
were to fonn the future Thebes were jigging 
it to his lute. Sir W. Scott. 

Am'phi-tri'te. [Gr. *Afi(l>tTplT7i.'\ 
{Gr. 4' Eom. Myth.) The wife of 
Neptune, goddess of the sea, and 
mother of Triton. 

Am-phit'ry-6n. [Gr. 'AjU^trpvcjv.] 
{Gr. 4' Rom. MyOi.) A son of Al- 
caeus and Hippomene. He was king 
of Thebes, and husband of Alcmena, 
who bore at the same time Iphicles, 
his son, and Hercules, the son of Ju- 
piter. See Alcmena. [Written also 
Amphitryo.] 

Am'il. See Father of Equity. 

Amrita (Sm-re'tS). {Hindu Myth.) 
A beverage of immortality, churned 
from the sea by the gods, who were 
mortal until they discovered this po- 
tent elixir. ^ 

A'mysandA-myl'i-Sn. Two faith- 
ful and sorely tried friends, — the 
Pylades and Orestes of the feudal 
ages, — whose adventures are the 
subject of a very ancient romance 
bearing these names for its title. An 
abstract of the story is given in El- 
lis's " Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances." 
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An^^-gliar'sis Clootz (klots). A 
name assumed by Baron Jean Bap- 
tiste Clootz, who was bom at Cleves. 
in 1755. He conceived the idea or 
reforming the human race, and trav- 
eled through England, Germany, 
Italy, &c., denouncing all kings, 
princes, and rulers^ and even the De- 
ity. He called lumself Anacharsis^ 
in allusion to the Scythian philos- 
opher of this name, who flourished 
aoout six centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and who traveled to Greece 
and other countries for the purpose 
of gaining knowledge in order to im- 
prove the people of his own country. 

A-nao're-5xi Moore. A name some- 
times given to Thomas Moore, the 
poet, who, in 1801, published a trans- 
lation of the Odes of Anacreon. 

Julia sat within as pretty a bower 
As e'er held houri in that heathenish heaven 
Described by Mahomet and Anacreon Moore. 

Byron. 

JL-nao're-Sxi of Painters. A name 

fiven to* Francesco Albani (1578- 
660), a distinguished painter of It- 
aly. He was so called on account of 
the softness of his style, and his avoid- 
ance of subjects which require spir- 
ited and energetic treatment. 

J-nao're-5xi of Persia. A title 
sometimes given to Hafiz (d. 1388), 
the Persian poet, whose odes and 
lyric compositions, like those of 
Anacreon, celebrate the pleasures of 
love and wine. 

jL-nac're-^n of the Guillotiiie. A 
name given by the French to Ber- 
trand Bar^re (or Barr^re) de Vieuzac 
(1755-1841), president of the Nation- 
al Convention in 1792, on account of 
the flowery and poetical language in 
which he spoke upon all the meas- 
ures of the reign of terror. See 
Witling of Terror. 

An^&s-ta'si-us (an'Ss-ta'zhl-us). The 
hero and title of a novel by Thomas 
Hope (1770-1831), — a work purport- 
ing to be the autobiography of a 
Greek, who, to escape the conse- 
quences of his own crimes and vil- 
lainies of every kind, becomes a ren- 
egade, and passes through a long 
series of the most extraordinary and 
romantic vicissitudes. 
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Anastasius Griin. See GrIin, Anas- 

TASIUS. 

An-csB'us. [Gr. 'Ay Kalog.] (Gr. <f 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Neptune 
who, having left a cup of wine un- 
tasted to pursue a wild boar, was 
killed by it. which gave rise to the 
proverb, " There 's many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip." 

An-Qhi'sSg. [Gr. 'k.yxiaric.'] {Gr, f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Capys and 
Themis, and the father of -^neas by 
Venus. He survived the capture of 
Troy, and was carried by ^neas on 
his shoulders from the burning city. 

Ancient Mariner. The hero of Cole- 
ridge's poem of the same name, 
who, for the crime of having shot an 
albatross, a bird of good omen to 
voyagers, suffers dreadful penalties, 
together with his companions, who 
have made themselves accomplices in 
his crime. These penalties are at last 
remitted in consequence of his re- 

Eentance. He reaches land, where 
e encounters a hermit, to whom he 
relates his story ; 

" Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
The agony returns," 

and drives him on, like the Wander- 
ing Jew, from land to land, compelled 
to relate the tale of his suffering and 
crime as a warning to others, and as 
a lesson of love and charity towards 
all God's creatures. 

JK«^ The conception of this poem and 
the mystical imagery of the skeleton-ship 
are said by Dyce to have been borrowed 
by Coleridge from a friend who had ex- 
perienced a strange dream. But De 
Quincey asserts that the germ of the story 
is contained in a passage of Shelvocke, 
one of the classical circumnavigators or 
the earth, who states that his second cap- 
tain, being a melancholy man, was pos- 
sessed by a fancy that some long season 
of foul weather was owing to an albatross 
which had steadily pursued the ship, 
upon which he shot the bird, but with- 
out mending their condition. 

Andrews, Josepli. The title of a 
novel by Fielding, and the name of 
its hero, a footman who marries a 
maid - servant. To ridicule Rich- 
ardson's " Pamela," Fielding made 
Joseph Andrews a brother of that 
renowned lady, and, by way of con- 
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trast to Richardson's hero, repre- 
sented him as a model of virtue and 
excellence. 

j9®» " The accounts of Joseph's brar- 
erj and good qualities, his voice too musi- 
cal to halloo to the dogs, his bravery in 
riding races for the gentlemen of the 
county, and his constancy in refusing 
bribes and temptation, have something 
refreshing in their naivety and freshness, 
and prepossess one in fovor of that hand- 
some young hero." Thackeray, 

An-drom'ft-Qlie. [Gr. *Avdpofmxv] 
{Gr. cf Jtotn. Mi)th.) A daughter 
of Eetion, and tlie fond wife of Hec- 
tor, by whom she had Astyanax. 
She is one of the noblest and loveli- 
est female characters in Homer's " Il- 
iad." 

An-drom'e-di. [Gr. *kv6poiJi£6ri.\ 
{Gr. (f Bom. Myth.) A daughter 
of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and 
of Cassiopeia. Her mother having 
boasted tnat her beauty surpassed 
that of the- Nereids, Andromeda 
was exposed to a sea-monster, but 
was found, saved, and married by 
Perseus. 

An-selli-c^. An infidel princess of 
exquisite beauty and consummate 
coquetry, in Bqjardo's " Orlando In- 
namorato." She is represented to 
have come all the way trom farthest 
Asia to sow dissension among the 
Christians in Paris, who were be- 
sieged by two hosts of infidels, one 
from Spain, and another, which had 
landed m the south of France, from 
Africa. Among many others, Or- 
lando falls desperately in love with 
her, foi^etting, for her sake, his wife, 
his sovereign, his country, his glory, 
in short, every thing except his relig- 
ion. She, however, cares nothing 
for him, having fallen madly in love 
with Kinaldo, in consequence of 
drinkmg at an enchanted fountain. 
On the other hand, Rinaldo, from 
drinking at a neighboring fountain 
of exactly the opposite quality, can- 
not abide her. Various adventures 
arise out of these circumstances; and 
the fountains are again drunk, with 
a mutual reversal of their effects. 
AiiOBto, in his **Oriando Furioso,'* 
took up the thread of Angelica's 



story where Bojardo had left it, and 
making the jilt fall in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful 
squire, he represents Orlando as 
driven mad by jealousy and indig- 
nation. Angelica is celebrated for 
the possession of a magic ring, which, 
placed on the finger, defended the 
wearer from all spells, and, concealed 
in the mouth, rendered the person in- 
visible. See Agricane. 

j^r* ^' Angelica, noted in romance as 
the faithless lady for whose sake Orlando 
lost his heart and his senses, was a gra- 
tuitous invention of Bojardo and Ariosto ; 
for Spanish ballads and earlier Italian 
poets make him the faithful husband of 
AMa or Belinda." Yonge. 

The fiiircst of her box, Angelica, 
. . . BOU{;ht by many proweat knights, 
Both pamim and the peers of Charlcmain. 

MUton. 

Angelic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor An^ 
gelicus.^ Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274), tne most famous of the medi- 
aeval schoolmen and divines. 

jQ^ Aquinas was extravagantly ad- 
mired by his followers. One of his com- 
mentators endeavors to prove that ho 
wrote with a special infusion of the Spirit 
of God ; that he received many things by 
direct revelation, and that Christ had 
^ven anticipatory testimony to his writ- 
mgs. Peter Labb6 says, that, as he 
learned some things from the angels, so 
he taught the angels some things ; that 
he had said what St. Paul was not per- 
mitted to utter ; and that he speaks of 
God as if he had seen him, and of Christ 
as if he had been his voice. 

We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aqninas. 
But, if the situations had been changed, 
Bacon might have been the Angelic Doctor. 

Macaulay. 

An«6Uque (on'zhft'lek', 62). 1. The 
heroine of Molifere's comedy, "Le 
Malade Imaginaire." 

2. The wife of George Dandin, in 
Moli^re's comedy of this name. See 
Dandin, George. 

An'ge-lo. 1. The deputv of Vincen- 
tio, in Shakespeare's "Measure for 
Measure." At first he exercises his 
delegated power with rigor and seem- 
ing conscientiousness, but only to 
enable him the more safely to gratify 
his base passion for Isabella, the sis- 
ter of a young nobleman named 
Claudio. His design, however, is 
thwarted, and his hypocrisy un- 
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masked, by a counteracting intrigue 
of Yiucentio's, which, aided and fa- 
vored h^ chance, rescues Isabella, 
and punishes An^elo by compelling 
him to marry Mariana, a woman 
whom he had a long time before se- 
duced and abandoned. 

2. A goldsmith in Shakespeare's 
" Comedy of Errors." 

Angel of tlie Schools. A title given 
to Thomas Aquinas, the most cele- 
brated metaphysician of the Middle 
Ages. See Angelic Doctor. 

AngurvardelC&ng'^d&f-vif'de]). [Icel. 
a stream of anguish.] The sword of 
Frithiof. The blade was inscribed 
with runic letters, which shone dimly 
in peace, but gleamed with a won- 
drous ruddy light in time of war. 
See Frithiof. [Written also An- 
gurwadel.] 

Gloriously known was the sworcU the flist of 
all swords in the Northland. 

Bp. 2'rffH^r, Dratu. 

Anne, Sister. See Sister Anne. 

An-teo'us. [Gr. 'Avrcwof.] {Gr, ^ 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Neptune and 
Terra, a famous Libyan giant and 
wresUer, whose strength was invinci- 
ble so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. Hercules dis- 
covered the source of his might, lifted 
him up from the earth, ana crushed 
him in the air. 

As when Earth's son AntceuB (to compare 
Small thin^ with greatest) in Irassa strove 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foiled, still rose, 
Beceivingflom his mother earth new strength 
Fresh floin hb iUI,and fiercer grapple joinedi 
Throttled at length in air, expired and fell: 
So, after many a foil, the tempter prond, 
Benewing fircsh assaults amidist his pride, 
Fdl whence he stood to see his victor fitll. 

JiiUon. 

Ant'e-rdfl. [Gr. 'Avrepcaf .] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Mffii.) A deibr opposed to 
Eros, or Liove, and fighting against 
him ; usually, however, regard^ as a 
f;i(A who avenged slighted love. He 
18 sometimes represented as the sym- 
bol of reciprocal affection. 

An'tit-Qhzist. Literally, the opponent 
of the anointed, or of the Messiah. 
The name of Antichrist was given by 
the Jews and Christians to the great 
enemy of true religion, who shall, ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures, ap- 
pear before the coming of tne Messitm 



in his glory. The name occurs in 
the Bible in the following places 
only: — 1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 
John 7. The "man of sin," whose 
coming is foretold by St. Paul, 2 
Thess. ii.j is supposed to be the same 
with Antichrist. Emblematic descrip- 
tions of him occur in the 12th and 
13th chapters of the Bevdation. The- 
ological writers have indulged in 
many and the most diverse and fan- 
ciful speculations respecting this great 
adversary of Christianity; but tiie 

Srevalent opinion among Protestant 
iviues has always connected him 
with the Roman Catholic church. At 
the Council of Gap, in 1603. the re- 
formed ministers there assembled in- 
serted an article in their Confession 
of Faith, in which the Pope is pro- 
nounced Antichrist. Grotius and 
most Roman Catholic divines con- 
sider Antichrist as symbolical of Pa- 
gan Rome and her persecutions; Le- 
clerc, Lightfoot, and others, of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, or of particular 
Jewish impostors. Many are of opin- 
ion that tne kingdom of Antichrist 
comprehends all who are opposed to 
Chnst, openly or secretly. 

An-tig'o-ne. [Gr. 'Avnyowy.] ( Gr. 
^ Bom. Myth. ) A daughter of CEdi- 
pus by his mother Jocasta. She was 
famous for her filial pietj'. 

An-tin'o-us. [Gr. 'Avnvoof.] A page 
of the Emperor Hadrian, celebrated 
for his extraordinary beautv, and for 
Hadrian's extravagant affection for 
him. After his death by drowning 
in the Nile, — about A. d. 122, — he 
was enrolled among the gods, tem- 
ples were erected to him in Egypt 
and Greece, and statues set up in al- 
most every part of the world. 

An-ti'o-pe. [Gr. 'Avtioth;.] ( Gr. tf 
Bom. Mytli.) A favorite of Jupiter, 
by whom she became the mother of 
Amphion and Zethus. See Lycus. 

An-tipli'o-lus of Epli'e-sus. i Twin 
An-tipli'o-lus of Syr'^cuse.) broth- 
ers, sons to iEffeon and Emilia, in 
Shakespeare's " Comedy of Errors,'* 
and 

" the one so like the other 
As could not be distinguished but by names." 
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Their attendants were Dromio of Eph- 
esus and Dromio of S^-racuse, also 
twins, and both alike m their per- 
sonal appearance. 

An-to'ni-o. 1. The usurping Duke 
of Milan, and brother to Prospero, 
in Shakespeare's " Tempest." See 
Prospero. 

2. The father of Proteus, in Shake- 
speare's " Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na." 

3. A minor character in Shake- 
speare's " Much Ado about Nothing." 

4. The "Merchant of Venice," in 
Shakespeare's play of that name. 
See Portia. 

5. A sea-captain, friend to Sebas- 
tian, in Shaikespeare's " Twehlh 
Night." 

A-nu'bis. [Gr. "Avov^Stf.] {Efjypt. 
Mijlh.) A divinity, a son of Osiris, 
worshiped in the form of a dog, or of 
a human being with a dog's head, 
lie accompanied the ghosts of the 
dead to the under-world. 

Ap'e-man'tus. A churlish philoso- 
pher, in Shakespeare's play, " Timon 
of Athens." 

Their afFiected melancholy showed liXe the 
cynicism of Apemcmtus contrasted with the 
real misanthropy of Timon. Sir W. Scott. 

AphTo-di'te. [Gr.'AppodiTTj.] {Gr, 
Myth.) The Greek name of Venus^ 
the goddess of love, beauty, and de- 
sire. See Venus. 

A'pis. [Gr. 'ATTff.] {Egypt. Myth.) 
The chief deity of liie Egj^ptians, 
worshiped under the form ot a bull. 
He is sometimes identified with Osi- 
ris and Serapis. 

A-pollo. [Gr. 'ATToTiTiuv.] { Gr. cf 
Horn. Myth. ) The son of Jupiter and 
Latona, and the brother ot Diana, 
portrayed with flowing hair as being 
ever young. He was the god of song, 
music, prophecy, and archery^ the 
punisner and destroyer of the wicked 
and overbearing, the protector of 
flocks and cattle, the averter of evil, 
the aflbrder of heh>, and the god who 
delighted in the foundation of towns 
and the efltablishment of civil consti- 
tatioRS. By the later Greeks he was 
identified with the sun. His favor- 
ite residence was at Mount Parnas- 



sus, and he had oracles at Delphi and 
^ Delos. 

A-polly-Sn, or A-poll'y6n. [Gr. 
'AnoTiXvcjv, from dndKkvvoLy to de- 
stroy utterly, to ruin.] In the Jew- 
ish demonology, an evil spirit, called 
in Hebrew Aouddon^ and described 
in Rtv. ix. 11, as " a king, the an- 
^el of the bottomless pit." He is 
mtroduced by Bunyan in his allegor- 
ical romance of the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress." 

Apostle of Ardennes <af'den', 64). 
A title given to St. Hubert (d. 727), 
Bishop of Maestrecht and Liege, and 
son ot Bertrand, Duke of Aquitaine. 
He was so called from his zeal in de- 
stroying remnants of idolatry. 

Apostle of G^ermany. A title given 
to St. Boniface (680-755), who, for 
more than thirty years of his life, 
labored in the work of 'converting 
and civilizing the rude heathen na- 
tions of Germany. 

Apostle of Infidelity. A name 
sometimes given to Voltaire (1694- 
1778), a bigoted and intolerant deist, 
who avowed a design of destroying 
the Christian religion, and was un- 
ceasing in his attacks upon it and 
upon its defenders. 

Apostle of Ireland. St. Patrick, 
bom near the end of the fourth cen- 
turj'^, died in 483 or 493. He was 
moved by visions, as he relates in 
his confessions, to undertake the con- 
version of the Irish to Christianity. 
He established many churches and 
schools, and made many converts. 

Apostle of Temperance. An hon- 
orary appellation given to the Rev. 
Theobald Mathew (1790-1856), a dis- 
tinguished temperance reformer in 
Ireland and England. 

J8®- " However, as Protestants, we may 
question the claim of departed paints, 
here la a living minister, if ho may bo 
judged from one work, who deserves to 
be canonused, and whose name should be 
placed in the calendar not fax below the 
apostles." Dr. Channing, 1841. 

Apostle of the BngUsh. St. Augus- 
tine, or Austin, who lived during the 
latter part of the sixth century. lie 
was sent with forty monks, by Pope 
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ve bupdied 10,000 

„.e day. Ha has the 

it of having allowed no coercive 

measures in the propagation of the 
gospel. 

Apostle of tbe Preach. A name 
given to St. Denis, the first bishop of 
Paris, in the third century. He was 
aenc trom RomCj about A. D. 250, to 
revive the drooping cliurches in Gaul, 
sjid proceeded as far as Lutetia (Par- 
is), where he mode many converts. 
He became thu patron eaint of tbe 
kingdom, and hi9 name served, for 
many ages, as a raltving cry in bat- 
tle, — Montjole Si. Denu ! 

Apoatle of the Priaians. An ap- 
pellation commonly given to Saint 
Wilbrord, or Willibrod (857-7381, a 
native of the Saxon kingdom of 
Horthnmbria, who spent forty-eight 
yBBTBofhislife in Kriesland in preach- 
ing Chiistiani^, and endeavoring to 
convert the people from paganism to 
.the true tbith. 

.Ajpoatla of the Q-auls. St. Irenieus, 

Eresbyter, and afterward bishop, of 
yons, near the dose of the second 

«g- " The hnmortal Apostle at the 
OMib, who, In hit euIkcC jouth, had 
•at at the tint of Polyi:arp, k( amyriu, 

wu dartni a great crlals tta&C ProTldencs 
brought tale gem of AFila into tha Weat. 
InDi&iu possened chd ApoHtoUenl pa- 



APO 

one of the earliest teacher) of ChrJa- 
tianity in Scotland. He established 
himself in the island of lona, and is 
believed to have been the founder of 
the Culdees, who had their head-quor- 

Apoatla of the lodiana. An appcl- 
ion Ktven to the Kev. John Kiot 
i03-lGDO) n celebrated missionary 
long the Indians in the Colony of 



A.poBtle of the North 1 A title be- 
etowelupo An ha An^chariiifl, or 
Ansga 801-86+ beca se he intro- 
duced Ohn an □ Denmark, 
Swed n and N rth m Germanv. 
At th n ga n h Emperor, 
Louis I I>£h nnai h wnttoDen- 



MiihtUI, Tiani. 
2. A title conferred upon Bernard 
Gilpin (1517-1583), an English re- 
former, and the first who undertook 
lo preach the I'rotestant doctrines to 
the inhabitants of the Scottish Bor- 
der laud. 



I engaged ic 



Bof 



Afioatle of the Oentiles. A title 
assumed by Sc Paul, who, in con- 
junction with Bamaba.'fjWaa divinely 
appointed to the work of preaching 
the gospel to all mankind, without 
dtatinction of race or nation. His 
labois lasted t' 






i., Rom. 



extent of 



country. See I 

and 3 Tim. \. 11. 

.^oatle of the HiKhlandera. A 

name given to St. Columba (521-597), 



for his zeal and usefulness in the cause 
of religion in the northern parts of 
Dertiyshire, England. 
Apostle of the Pints. A name given 
to St. Ninian, a British bishop of the 
latter half of the fourth and the be- 
ginning of the fliUi centuries, on ac- 
count of his tabors for the conver- 
sion of the Teutonic inhabitants of 

ApoatJe of (he Saottish Reforma- 
tion. A title given lo John KnoK 
(1505-1572), the most active agent 
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in the overthrow of the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, and the establishment 
of the Reformed kirk, in Scotland. 

Apostle of the Slaves. A title given 
to St. Cyril (ninth centurv), who con- 
verted to Christianity the Chasars. 
dwelling by the Caspian Sea, laborea 
in the same cause among the heathens 
of Bulgaria, Moravia, and Bohemia, 
and, with the assistance of some of 
his pupils and his brother, made a 
translation of the Holv Scriptures, 
which is still used by all Greek-Cath- 
olic Christians. 

Apostle to the Indies. A title often 
given to St. Francis Xavier, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic missionary 
of the sixteenth century, who spent 
more than ten years in laborious ef- 
forts to introduce Christianity into 
the East. 

Apostolic King. A title given by 
the Holy See to the kings of Hun- 
gary, on account of the extensive 
propagation of Christianity by Ste- 
phen I., the founder of the royal line. 

Ap'po-li'no. [The same as Apollo^ 
the sun.] An imaginary deity, sup- 
posed by the people of Western Eu- 
rope, during the Middle Ages, to be 
worshiped by the Mohammedans. 
See Termagant. 

Aq'ui-lo. {Rom. Myth.) A personifi- 
cation of the north wind ; the same 
as Boreas. See Boreas. 

Arabian Tailor. See Learned Tai- 
lor. 

Sr^ft-bj^. A poetical form of Arabia. 

Farewell, — flurewell to thee, Araby^s daugh- 
ter. <» T. Moore. 

i-pagh'ne. [Gr. 'Aptt;^.] {Qr. cf 
Bom. Mvth.) A Lydian maiden, so 
proud of her skill as a weaver that 
she challenged Minerva to compete 
with her. She was successful in the 
contest, but, being insulted by the 
goddess, hung herself in despair, 
and was changed into a spider. 

Shan we toemble before cloth-webs and cob- 
webs, whether woven in Arkwright looms, or 
bj tiie dlent Areu^MU that weave unrestingly 
In our imagination ? Carltfle. 

Ax'c^rdj^* A poetical form of Arcadia^ 
a pastoral district of the Peloponne- 
sus (Morea) in Greece. 



Archer. Servant to Aimwell, in Far- 
quhar's " Beaux' Stratagem." 

Ar'ghX-ma'go, or Ar'ghX-mige. 
[From Gr. apxc, chief, in composi- 
tion, and [uiyog, magician.] An en- 
chanter in Spenser's " Faery Queen." 
He is a type of Hypocrisy, or Fraud, 
and, as opposed to Christian Holiness 
embodied in the Red-cross Knight, 
may also represent Satan, the incar- 
nate principle of evil. He wins the 
confidence of the knight in the dis- 
guise of a reverend hermit, and by 
me help of Duessa, or Deceit, sepa- 
rates him fix)m Una, or Truth. 

By his mlgh^ science he could take 
As many fbrms ana shapes in seeming wise 
As ever Froteus to himself could make : 
Sometime a fowl, sometime a fish in lake, 
Now like a fox, now like a dragon fell; 
That of himself he oft for fear would quake, 
And oft would liy away. Oh, who can tell 
The hidden power of herbs, and might of 

mag^c spell? Faery Qiteen, 

Him followed his companion, dork and sage. 
As he, my Master, sung the dangemus Ar- 

chimage. Str W. Scott. 

Whatever momentary benefit may result 
ftovci satire, it is clear that its influence, in the 
long run, is injurious to literature. The sat- 
irist, like a malienant Archimago, creates a 
folsc medium, through which posterity is 
obliged to look at his contemporaries,— a 
medium which so refracts and aistorta their 
images, that it is almost out of the question 
to see them correctly. Atlantic Mon th ly. 

Ar'clte. A character in the " Knight's 
Tale," in Chaucer's " Canterbury 
Tales." See Palamon. 

Ar'deii, Enoch. The hero of Tenny- 
son's poem of the same name, a sea- 
man who is wrecked on an iminhab- 
ited and rarely visited tropical island, 
where he spends many years, and 
who returns home at last only to find 
that his wife, believing him to be 
dead, has married again, and is pros- 

Eerous and happy. In a spint of 
eroic self-sacrifice, he determines 
not to undeceive her, and soon dies 
of a broken heart. 
Ardennes, "Wild Boar of. See 
Wild Boar of Ardennes. 

A'rSg. [Gr. 'A|[M?f .] {Gr. Myth.) The 

f:od of war; the same as Mars. See 
Iars. 
Ar'e-thu'sS. [Gr. *KpE^ovaa.'] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Nereids, 
and an attendant upon Diana. She 
presided over a famous fountain of 
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the same name, close by the mar^n 
of the sea in the island of Ortygia, 
near Syracuse. According to Ovid, 
the river-god Alpheus became enam- 
ored of her while bathing in his 
stream in Arcadia. Diana, nowever, 
took pity on her, and changed her 
into a well, which flowed under the 
Adriatic to Ortygia. But Alpheus 
still pursued her, and, passing by 
the same under-ground channel fi'om 
Greece to Sicily, re-appeared in the 
fountain, and mingled his waters 
with those of the nymph. [Written 
also, poetically, Aretnuse.] 

That renownM flood, so often sung. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by secret sluice, 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuae. 

MtlUm. 

Aretino, The Only (ft-rft-te'no). [It. 
V Unico AreUnaA An honorary ap- 

g illation given by his admirers to 
emardo Accolti, an Italian poet of 
the sixteenth century, celebrated for 
his wonderful powers of improvisation. 
The designation seems to have been 
intended to express his sui)eriority to 
his imcle, Francesco Accolti (d. 1^3), 
sumamed Arttinus^ who was also a 
poet, and to Pietro Aretino, a distin- 
guished contemporary satirist. 

Argalia (af-^-le'S). A brother to 
Angelica, m Bojardo's romantic 

Stem, the " Orlando Innamorato." 
e is celebrated as the possessor of 
an enchanted lance which threw 
whomsoever it touched. Ferraii 
eventually killed him, and Astolfo 
obtained the lance. 

Ar'sft-lus. An unfortunate lover in 
Sir 'Philip Sidney's "Arcadia." See 
Parthenia. 

Argan (af'gon', 62). The hero of Mo- 
liere's comedy, " Le Malade Imagi- 
naire," an hypochondriac patient, 
whose love of medicine is accompa- 
nied by a spirit of parsimony which 
leads him to take every mode that 
may diminish the expense of his 
supposed indisposition. 

49* " Argan ... is discovered tax- 
ing his apothecary's bill, at once delight- 
ing his ear with the fiovery language of 
the Pharmacopoeia, and gratifying his 
frugal disposition by clipping ofif some 
itona and reducing others, and aniying 
at the double conclusion, first, that, if 



his apothecary does not become more 
, reasonable, he cannot afford to be a sick 
man any longer ; and, secondly, that, as 
he has swallowed fewer drugs by one 
third this month than he had done the 
last, it was no wonder he was not so well. 
. . . [He] is at last persuaded that the 
surest and cheapest way of securing him- 
self against the variety of maladies by 
which he is beset, will be to become a 
doctor in his own proper person. He 
modestly represents his want of pre- 
liminary study, and of the necessary 
knowledge even of the Latin language ; 
but he is assured that by merely puttmg 
on the robe and cap of a physician he 
will find himself endowed with all the 
knowledge necessary for exercising the 
profession*. . . This leads to the inter- 
lude which concludes the piece, being 
the mock ceremonial of receiving a 
physician into the .Slsculapian college, 
couched in macaronic Latinity." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Argrante (ar'gonf, G2). A character 
in Moli fere's comedy, " Les Fourberies 
de Scapin." 

Ar-gan'te. A terrible giantess in Spen- 
ser's " Faery Queen ; " a very mon- 
ster and miracle of licentiousness. 

Arg^antes (af-g4n'tess). The bravest 
of the infidel heroes in Tasso's epic 
poem, "Jerusalem Delivered." 

Bonaparte, in these disjointed yet signifi- 
cant threats, stood before the deputies like 
the Arqantes of It^'s heroic poet, and gave 
them the choice of peace and war with the 
air of a superior being, capable at once to dic- 
tate thehr &te. .Sir W. Scott. 

Ar-gier'. An old form of Algiers^ 
found in Shakespeare's " Tempest." 

Ar'go. [Gr. 'Apyu, from upyoc, swift.] 
{Gr. 4" Rom. Mvth.) A fiftj?'-oared 
ship in which Jason and his com- 
panions made their voyage to Colchis 
m search of the golden fleece. See 
Argonauts. 

narder beset 
And more endangered, tlian when Argo 

passed 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justline rocks. 

Ar'go-n4uts. [Lat. Argonautce; Gr. 
'ApyovavTai.'] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
The heroes and demigods who, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Greeks, 
undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
a far-distant country on the coast of 
the Euxine, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a golden fleece, which was 
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guarded by a sleepless and terrible 

dragon. 

A body of Bastille heroes, tolerably com- 
plete, did get together ; — comparable to the 
Argpnauts ; hopmg to endure hke them. 

Carlyle. 

Ar'gus. [Gr. 'Apyof.] {Gr. (^ Rom. 
Myth,) A fabulous being of enor- 
mous strength, who had a hundred 
eyes, of which only two were asleep 
at once, whence he was named Paw- 
qptesy or the All -seeing. Juno ap- 
pointed him to watch over lo (see lo), 
but MercuiT" killed him, and Juno 
transferred his eyes to the tail of the 
peacock, her favorite bird. 

Spangled with eyes more numerous than 

Ihose 
OtArguSf and more wakeful than to droyrse, 
Charmed with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral 

reed 
OfHermes, or his opiate rod. JUilton. 

A'ri-ad'ne (9). [Gr. 'ApwwJvT?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Eom. Myth.) A daughter of Minos, 
king of Crete, who, from the love 
she Dore to Theseus, gave him a clew 
of thread, which guided him out of 
the Cretan labvnnth. Theseus in 
return promised to many her, and 
she accordingl;^ left the island with 
him, but was slain by Diana in Naxos. 
According to another tradition, she 
was married to Bacchus, who, after 
her death, gave her a place among 
the gods, and placed her wedding 
crown as a constellation in the sky. 

A'ri-el (9). 1. In the demonology of 
the Cabala, awateivspirit; in the fa- 
bles of the Middle Ages, a spirit of 
the air, — the guardian angel of inno- 
cence; in Shakespeare's *'Tempest," 
an airy and tricksy spirit, represented 
as having been a ser\'ant to Sycorax, 
a foul witch, by whom, for some acts 
of disobedience, he was imprisoned 
within the rift of a cloven pme-tree, 
where he remained for tweh'e years, 
imtil released by Prospero. In grat- 
itude for his deliverance, he became 
the willing messenger of Prospero, 
assuming any shape, or rendering 
himself invisible, in order to execute 
the commands of his master. 

On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing. 
And, like Ariel in the cloven pine'%ee, 

ForitsfVeedom 
ChNMUu and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 

Longfellow. 



2. The name of a sylph in Pope's 
"Rape of the Lock." 

J8^ " Pope's fairy region, compared 
with Shakespeare's, was what a drawing- 
room is to the universe. To give, there- 
fore, to the sprite of the *■ Kape of the 
Lock ' the name of the spirit in the 
' Tempest ' was a bold christening. Pros- 
perous Ariel could have puffed him out 
like a taper. Or he would have snuffed 
him up as an essence, by way of jest, and 
found him flat. But, tested by less potent 
senses, the sylph species is an exquisite 
creation. He is an abstract of tlie spirit 
of fine life ; a suggester of fashions ; an 
inspirer of airs ; would be cut to piecea 
rattier than see his wiU contradicted; 
talces his station with dignity on a pict- 
ure-cord ; and is so nice an a(^uster of 
claims that he ranks hearts with neck- 
laces. . . . The punishments inflicted on 
him when disobedient have a like fitness. 
He is to be kept hovering over the fumes 
of the chocolate ; to be transfixed with 
pins, clogged with pomatums, and wedged 
in the eyes of bodkins." Leigh Hunt. 

Ariodantes {It.pron. 5-re-o-dan'tess). 
The lover of Ginevra, in Ariosto's 
"Orlando Furioso." 

i.-ri'on. [Gr. 'A/wov.] {Gr. <f Rem, 
Myth.) An ancient Greek bard and 
musician of the isle of Lesbos. On 
his return to Corinth from Italy, on 
one occasion, the mariners formed a 

Elot to murder him for his riches ; but 
eing forewarned of their intention, 
he played upon his lute, and, by tlie 
charms of his music, brought a num^ 
ber of dolphins around the vessel, 
when he threw himself into the sea, 
and was carried on the back of one 
of them to the promontory of Tajna- 
rus in the Peloponnesus. 

Ard8-t86'us. [Gr. ' ApiaroZof .] ( Gr. 4" 
Eom. Myth.) An ancient Greek di- 
vinity, worshiped as the protector 
of vine and olive plantations, and of 
hunters and herdsmen. He was also 
thought to have instructed men iii the 
management of bees. According to 
the common tradition, he was a son of 
Apollo and the water-nymph Cyrene. 

In such a palace Aristceus found 
Cyrene, wnen he bore the plaintive tale 
Of his lost bees to her maternal ear. 
Cowper (on the Ice-palace of Anne <^ Russia.) 

4--ris'te-fis. [Gr. 'Apwrrcof .] ( Gr. ^ 
Rovn. Myth.) A fabulous being, who 
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bas been staled the "Wandering 
Jew " of popular tradition in ancienl 
Greece, lie appencs tlrst as a teachoi 
of Homer, and re-appeara in ditfercnl 
a£e9 aitd places in veiy diftereul 
cEaractcrd. Herodotus and Suidat 
assert that he was a magician, whosf 



Axlecohino (ar-Iek-ke'no, 102). See 

Harlkqiiim. 
-Armada, Ths Invinoible. (£«n. ^ 
^. Hill.) A famous naval arma- 
ment, or expedition, sent by Philip 
II. of Spain against England, m the 
year 1688. It consisted ol 130 ves- 
sels, 2430 great guns, 4ST& quintals 
of powdf "" ■ 






lailors, s 






2000 volunteers. i( ... .__ 

Channel on the 19th of July, and was 
defeated the next day by Admiral 
Howard, who was seconded by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher. Eight lire- 
■hips having been sent into the Span- 
ish fleet, they bore ofF in great dis- 
order. Profiting by the panic, the 
English fell npoD ttiem, and captured, 
or destroyed a number of tboir ships, 
and Admiral Howard maintained a 
tunning fight from the 31st of July to 
the 2Tlh, with such effect, that the 
Spanish eommanilcr, despairing of 

■s escape through the Knglisb Chan- 
. nel was prevented by contrary winds, 
he undertook to sail around the Ork- 
neys; but the vessels which still re- 
mained to him were dispersed by 
etorms, or shipwrecked among the 
rocks and shallows, on different parts 
of the Scottish and Iriah coast, and 
upwards of bOOD men were drowued, 
killed, or taken prisoners. Of tbe 
whole Armada. 53 ships only returned 
to Spain, and these in a wretched con- 
dition. The English lostbutonesbip. 
Armado. See Dus Adriako pb Ab- 

Armed Soldier of Pemoaraoy. A 
name given to Xapolcon Bonaparte. 

Armida (ar-me'dS, 64). One of tbs 
most prominent female characters 



in Taaso's "Jerusalem Delivered." 
The Btoiy of Annida is foanded upon 
a tradition related by Pierre Delancre. 



rl.«lBHheHoLj(;tty,Ss 






«cl by deligbtful oardeii 
gnundt, he utterly forg 



Uhristlan army, CuId and UbalUo, rami 
destroyed- Klnaldo escapHt, but na« Jbl 

It defeated by lllDSldD, ' 



, „ __'ficole 

des Eemmes," whose pretended ha- 
tred of the world springs from an ab- 
BOtbin g regard Co his own gratiiication . 
Jb'oijn-dlKlit (-dlt|. The sword of 
Lancelot uf Che Lake- 



Az-ain'o-e. A jirude in MoUiie's 
comedy, " Lc Misantbnipe." 

Arta-Kip. 1. AmythickingofBrilain 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and In Milton's 
Hislorv of Britain. See Eliuuhe. 
a. pVrittenalso Artegall, Ar- 



reprei 



! of Jus 



c poet's friend and patron, Lord 
Cirey. Il[s main object is to resuuo 

but, like a chivalroua* knight-errant, 

tbe epirit' of miiwbief and violence 
wberever it may be encountered. 

Ar't^-mla. [Gr. 'Aprcfiic] ( Gr. 
ifytk.) One of the great divinities of 
tiie ancient Greeks; the same as Di- 
aaii. SeeDiAsA. 

Artfiil Dodger. A sobriquet of one 



and an adept in villainy. 
Aftlmr. See Kiso Arthur. 
Ar'uD-del. The steed of Bevis of 

Southampton. SeeltEViaoF Soimi- 



.n Shakecpcare's play o . 
pBs£in|r imder (he assumcil name o 
Cadmni, and supposed Co be u son ot 
BelariuB. See Bklarius. 
As-aal^phuB. [Gr. 'Aand^o^.] 
[Gr. -f Roni. ifylh.) A son of Ache- 
ron, who, having declared that Pros- 
erpine — whom Pluto had given jicr- 



she had m 

the under-world — 

pomegranate, i 



— bad tasted of a 

i turned by Ceres 

9 miscbief-making. 

Aji-oa'ni-na. [Gr. 'Aa-KOfioj.] { Gr. 



a. [Gr. 



and Creusa. He accompat 

bther to Italy, succeeded hin . . 

i!__j — ... ^(i„uj^ and built tbe 

.] See Mkeas. 
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?uered,accardine to the old romance, 
[is elbpi may Be seen on the city. 
j^otes ot Southampton. He is said to 
have been thirty feet high, and to have 
carried Sir Bevis, bis wile, and borse, 
under his arm. Allusions to him 
occur in Shakespeare, Drayton, and 
other Elizabethan writers. Accord' 
ing to Warton, ho ia a character ia 
very old French romances. 
Fdc quaiu boUi ifemple-bu £S durinp. 

Aa-OFse'Sn Sage. [Lat. Ascraat te. 
«ex,] A name given by Virail, in 
his sixth Eclogue, to Hesio^ vho 
was bora in the eighth centmy^ u. c. 
at Ascra, a village at Btcotia, in 



Myth.) A celestial city or terrilorj', 
the dwelling of the gods, Eituated in 
the center S the universe, and accea- 
Bible only by the bridge Bifrijst (the 
rainbow). Here each of the princi- 
pal deities had a residence apart fror- 

therest. (Written also Ar " 

AahfSrd, laaao. 

Crabbc's "Parish Regisli 



gard-l 






scribed as 
AHht4-roth._ ijffi'-) 



Tbe 



ancient Syrian deity, who was adored 

Jeremiui calls ber "llie queen of 
heaven." Solomon built her a tem- 
ple on the Mount of Olives (3 KiRgt 
xxiii. 13), but her chief temples were 
at Tyre and Sidon. Her worship, 
according to ancient accounts, was of 
a licentious character. See AsTAltTE. 
[Written also Astaroth and 



isi 



:eth.]„ 



Astat^n, liOoy. Tbe heroine of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, " The Bride of 
Lammermoor; " daughter of Sir WiU 
liain Ashton, and betrothed to Edgar 
Bavenswood. 



AibtJ^n, Sir WlUtwn. Tlie Loid 

Keeper of SeoCland; a prominent 
chuacter in Scott's " Bride of Lun- 

Ajrir (i'aSr). IScand. Afylk.) The 
moet poverful, though not tlie oldest, 
of the deities: uBuolly reckaiie4 as 
twelve gods and ivelvs goddesses. 
The gods ue — Odio, Thor, Bitldur, 
Niurd, Fiev, Tyr, Bnsi, Ueimdall, 
vw.K v.if xjifijt, «nf Fo " ■ 



Vidar, VaJi, UUiir, and Foreetl; the 
best-known of the goddesses — Prig- 



ga,FiT,yjB,ldana, and Saga. IWrit- 



Iwly spoken of 



ting of the devila," whence 
siuHS liim to be identical witti 
lub, and others vitb Azisel. 
Bm times, he hss been joca- 
the destroying de- 



a TMi, 

_s loving dua, the 

f Buuelf ud causing the 
Ten Gnsludi, vbo minM 
bar bk fnrrsMlnn, on the bridal night. 
Ti>Mu,Iataiul^brBfaAMk'">™* ™' 
" the adiH of perflune " the neeri and 
Unr of the flih whjeh he oanght In the 
Hfrii : " Uie which null when ttie «>11 
i^t had nndlsd, be fled Into the utmost 
•aril of KETpt, and Ow aii«l bonnd 
Um.^* Those doD 



of (he inftrnal oOBTt, makea : 

tendaat of nmbUn^4»Dib. >« d^ 

bM made Ub the coaaanloa of Doa 

Oiiobl, in >> LaSlBbk Bdteai," or "The 

/ BnU on two Btleki," in whisli oesnn 

/ flu ailelnatsd ndnntdn knon H A>- 

' Buididi<a flight, Bt dlreetlon of the 

aaiiHn, DobCImA* Wiei hold of Asno. 

dent's aloak, end la tmmeiUalelr btiiie 



noD Um steevle of at. Balrador. 
rfred at this spot, th« damon itnti 
out Ills right arm, and at once, bj 



4a-"It li imponlbLe to coaedi* a 
bebig more flttea to (omiawt upon tba 
Ticca, sod to ridloBle the louke, of ha- 
manin, thaa an Hgiit fotttt lite Asmo- 
d*D)lln'LaI>tablefio&eai>),>holtai . 
much a decidal orealion rf nnloa, In his 
nj, aa Ariel or Caliban. Without poa- 
wsihig the darker powers and propan- 
sIOm of a ftUaa annL he p r e^ Ht w oier 
as vKh end MJa, latlur than th« 
crimes, of mauUnd ; Is maUdova ratbsi 
than malignant; and bta ddtfU Is to 
Bibe, and ts socil^ and to tnse, rather 
Uian to tortufv ; — one of Batan'i Ul^t- 
Intantrj, in short, whose bnrinau Ic to 
goad, perplex, and dlstnib the ordtean 
faalB or aiicietr, rather (ban to bnak fn 



vavlns Dtcn hU nqft KDil piiriie]M,loolc 
^^; — fram the toof of BMn-Duie, wfut a 
Plrfi were ill '<SH»lt 

Mylk.) A M» of Oceanns uul Te- 
thys, changed into a riw for rebel- 
ling against JupUei. 
AM-vafA-% (HB-pii'zhl-t). A female 
character in Beaumont and Fletehai'B 
I^, " The Maid's Tragedy." 




Lplot. {Eng. B'at.)Tb.» 
name given to a conquracy t<irjatA 
in 1666, by Ihu Esfl uf Avlesbuir 
and others, to aBUBsinate King Wil- 
liam ni., near Eichmond, as he re- 
turned from the chase. It was dis- 
covered Feb. IS, the day before that 
&ed i^Kio for the execution of tba 






specifically (fip- Bill.), a convenbon 
between tte king of Spain and soma 
foreign power for the snpplj of ne- 
groes for the Spanish Amencan colo- 
nies. Tlie first Assiento was conclud- 
ed with the Flemings by Charles I. 
of Spain. In 1713, it was tranaferred 
to ^dand by the treaty of Utredit, 
and imerwBrd made orer for tliirty 
years by the English government to 
the South-Sea Company, which, how- 
ever, in 17B0, i^nquished its rij;htB 
to Spain, npoD Ihe payment of ilOO,- 
OiX), and the coacession of ceittun 
commerci^ advantages. fWiitten 
tlao, thoogh rarely in English books, 
A a 1 e n to, which is the proper Span- 
ish orthogiaphy.] 
AB-I«rt«. {ifalh.) ThePunicname 
irf the Syrian deity named Ashtaroth. 
See AsHTABOiB. 

Kwhwb^tbtlmjjtnieiiaj lij the mooii 



ATA 

l>linB|wlRitulli(haniafDiepiU>aiii.^ati>(- 
jiJIo, or onnOis monclmlc horn irf^Aleclu. 

Aa-trm'S. 1. [Gr. 'AfTTpota.] (Gr.if 
Eom. Mylh.) Thegoddepsofjustice, 
B daughter of Jupiter and Themis, 
or, according to others, of Astrans 
and Aurora. She was the last of all 
the deities who left the earth when 
the golden age had passed away; 
and, when ahe departed, shocked by 
the impety of mankind, she took 
her idace in heaven among (he stais, 
as the constellatioa " Virgo," hi the 

2. A poetical name assumed by 
Mrs. Aphara, or Aphra, Behn, a 
dramatist and miscellaneouB writer 
of Ihe seventeenth century, notonons 
for the license of her life and writ- 



II ainf, whoK hBut, ihonsli 



KlilAfiiui. 

Aato-lat. The name given to Guil- 
ford, in Surrey, in the old romances 
of the Arthunan cycle. 
Ajl-tol'fo, or Aa-tcA'pho. A celebrat- 
ed character in the romantic tales 
and poems founded upon the sup- 
posed adventures of Tl^harlemagne 
and his paladins. Astolfb is repre- 
«ent^ as the English couwn of Or- 
lando, being equally descended with 
him from Charles Martel. He is a 
boaster, and is perpetually under- 
t4^ng great feal^, which he is iinabk 
to perform; but he is generous, and 
brave to fool - hardiness, courteous, 

Ey. and sin?ularlv handsome. 1e 
listo-B "Orlando Furioso," he is 
made to cure Orlando's madneaa by 
bringing home hia lost wits in a phisj 
from the moon, and is noted for hia 
magic horn, (bat n 



Aatpo-phel. [A sort of meUgram- 
matic traiislarion of Ph.U. Sid., an 
abbreviation of P*iV Sidney, — Sid. 
being taken as a contraction of the 
Latin iida$, a star, in Gr. uerpav, and 
Phil, standing for fioc, a friend. 
Hcnce,.li!(nwH star-friend, or friend 
of the star [Stella], changed to .■Ijiro- 
nftei, which is the name of a flower- 
ing plant called also starwort.] A 
name given by Sir Philip Sidney to 
himself in a series of poems entiUed 

celebrated the prajaes of Penelope 
Devciemt, to whom he waa at one 
time betrothed. Spenser embalmed 
the mntual fnendithip of Sidney and 
himself m a pastoral ode entitied 
"Astrophel." See Sielu, 1. 

Thfl loni-wlndBd BtrDphH of the divine 

AorophtL So- W. Snoa. 

Aa-tyt-nax. [Gr. ■Aaram-of.] (fir. 

^ Rim. Mytk.) The only son o' 



■roy, the G 
jm the walls of the city 
le fulfillment of a decree 
rding to which he was to 
. of Troy. 
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She consented to many that one of 
her numerous suitors who should out- 
run her; but he was to die who lost 
the prize. Alter many had perished, 
Hippomenes offered himself; and, by 
dropping at intervals three golden 
apples m)m the garden of the Hes- 

' perides, which Atalanta stopped to 
pick up, arrived first at the goal, and 
thus obtained her hand. 

A'te. [Gr. 'An/.] {Gr, f Mom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of discord. Tne tragic 
writers describe her as the goddess of 
retribution. 

Ath'el-st&ne. A prominent character 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel of " Ivan- 
hoe." He is thane of Coningsburgh, 
and is sumamed " The Unready." 

A-the'ne. [Gr. 'A^n-] {Myth.) 
One of the great female ^vinities of 
the Greeks ; the same as the Minerva 
of die Romans. See Minerva. 
[Written also Athena.] 

Athenian Bee. A title bestowed 
upon Plato (b. c. 429-348), who was 
a native of Athens, in allusion to the 
sweetness and beauty of his style. 

Athens of America. A name 
sometimes given to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. See MoDEBN Athens, 2. 

Athens of Ireland. A popular des- 
i^ation of the city of Cork, the 
birthplace or residence of very many 
of the most cultivated and eminent 
Irishmen of the present day. 

Athens of the North. See North- 
ern Athens. 

At-lan'td§ {It. pron. ftt-lftn'tess). A 
famous enchanter, who figures in 
Bojardo's " Orlando Innamorato," 
andAriosto's "Orlando Furioso," as 
the tutor of Rogero. 

Thou nu^st langh, . . . but it [the shadow 
of a hone with two riden] reminded me of 
the ma^ian Atlanies on hia hippogriff with 
a knighftnuBed up beliind him. 

Sir W. Scott. 

At-lftn'tis. [Gr. 'ArAavnV .] A vast 
island supposed by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to have been situated in 
the western ocean, beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. It was first men- 
tioned by Plato, who tells us that he 
obtained his information from the 



priests of Egypt. He gives a beau- 
tiful picture of the interior of this im- 
amnaiy land, and enriches it with a 
fabulous history. He says, ttiat, nine 
thousand years before his time, the 
islai^d suddenly sank into the sea, 
rendering it innavigable ever since 
by reason of the sho& of mud caused 
■ by the submersion of so great an ex- 
tent of land. 

At-l&n'tis, The New. The title of 
an allegorical fiction by Lord Bacon, 
and the name of an island described 
in it as being situated, like the At- 
lantis of the ancients, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Bacon rep- 
resents himself as having been 
wrecked on this island, and as find- 
ing there an assodation for the cul- 
tivation of natural science and the 
promotion of improvements In the 
arts. 

Atlfts. [Gr. ''Ar;iaf.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) One of the Titans^ son of 
lapetus and Clymene» Being con- 
quered by Jupiter, he was condemned 
to the labor of bearing on his head 
and hands the heaven he had at- 
tempted to destroy. Another ac- 
count makes him a man metamor- 
phosed into a mountain by Perseus. 

Atlas, Witbh of. See Witch op 
Atlas. 

jL-tos's$. [From Atossa, the daughter 
* of Cyrus, queen of Cambyses, and 
afterward of Darius Hystaspis, by 
whom she had Xerxes. Herodotus 
speaks of her as a follower of Sap* 
1^0.] A poetical name given by 
Pope to Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, a great friend of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom Pope calls 
Sappho in his "Moral Essays," Ep. 
11. 

But what are these to great Atosta^s mind? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind. 

Pope. 

A'tretls. [Gr. 'Ar/jcvf .] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 

Myth.) A son of Pelops and Hippo- 

damia, grandson of Tantalus, and 

father of Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

jL-tri'ddg. [Gr. 'Arpei^f .] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A patronymic used to 
designate Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus. 
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At'ro-p6s. [Gr. 'ArpoKOC, the inflex- 
ible, from d privative, and rpenetv, to 
change.} {Gr, ^ Rom. Muth,) One 
of the three Faroe, or Fates ^ the 
one that cut the thread of life. 

Attic Bee* An appellation conferred 
by the ancients upon Plato (428-347, 
B. c), the famous philosopher of 
^ Athens, on account of the purity of 
his style, and the imrivalea beauty 
and sweetness of his productions. 

jLttlo Muse. A title bestowed by the 
Greeks upon Xenophon (b. o. 450), 
the cdebrated historian, on account 
of the merit of his style, which was 
regarded as a model or simplicity 
and eleeance. He ii sometimes 
called 7%e Mute of Greece. 

At'ti-oua. 1. A poetical name given 
by Pope to Addison in the " Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot" which forms the 
^^ Prologue to the Satires." Atticus 
was an epithet applied by the Ro- 
mans to a person distinguished for 
his learning or eloquence. 

2. A name given to George Faulk- 
ner (d. 1775), to whom Lord Chester- 
field addressed, under this title, a 
series of ironical letters, which at- 
tained great celebrity. 

3. A name given to Richard He- 
ber (1773-1833), a famous English 
book-hunter, in Dibdin^s ^Biolio- 
mania." 

Attorney-General to the Iiantem. 
[Fr. Procw'eur-Generai de la Lan- 
teme.] A title adopted by Camille 
Desmoulins (1762-1794), one of the 
earliest instigators of the French 
Revolution, in reference to the simi- 
maiy executions in the streets^ when 
the mob took the law into then* own 
hands, and hanged those whom Ihey 
considered their opponents, by means 
of the long ropes to which the lamps 
were suspended. 

A'tys. [Gr. 'Atvc.] (Gr. #. Rom. 
Myth.) A beauttful Phrygian shep- 
herd, beloved by Cybele, who made 
him her priest on condition of per- 
petual chastity; but he broke his 
vow, became insane, unmanned him- 
self, and was changed into a fir-tree. 
[Written also Attys, Attis, At- 
tes, Attin.] 



Audhmnbla (6^d-hdt>m'btit). {Scand. 
Myth.) The name of a wonderful 
cow formed by the fiat of Alfadur, at 
the creation of the universe. She 
fostered the giant Ymir, and, by lick- 
ing the salt rocks in <jrinnunga-gap 
(firom which she obtained her own 
noiuishment), she occasioned the birth 
of Buri, the progenitor of the gods. 
Audhumbla represents the power of 
nature acting upon chaos. [Written 
also Audumbla and Audhum- 
la.} 

Andley, John. A name used by 
theatrical performers, in the phrase, 
" We will John Audley it," when they 
intend to abridge an act or a play. 
[Written also John Orderley.J 



** In the year 1749, Shuter was 
master oi a droU at Bartholomew Fair, 
and it was his mode to lengthen the ex- 
hibition until a sufficient number of per- 
sons were gathered at the door to fill the 
house. This event was signified by a 
fellow popping his head in at the gallery- 
dow, and bellowing (mt, ^ J<^n AudUyy* 
as if in act of inquury, though the inten- 
tion was to let Shuter know tiiat a firesh 
audience were in high expectation below. 
The oonseqnence of this notification was, 
that the entertainments were immediately 
ooneluded, and the gates of the booth 
thrown open fat a new auditory." 

PulUyn. 

Au'drey. A countiy wench, in Shake- 
speare's ** As You Like It." 

49* " Audrey is the most perfect spe- 
cimen of a wondering she -|^wky. . . . 
She thanks the gods she ia^ foul, and, if 
to be poetical is not to be honest, she 
thanks the gods aJso that she is not 
poetical." Cowden OUirkA. 

8h« flotuiBhed the twitch she held in her 
hand, dropped a courtesy m low as a lady at 
a Mrthnight introdoetion, recovered herself 
seemingly aoeotdiii|; to Touchstone's dlree- 
tions to Audrey, ana opened the conversatioik 
without waiting till any questions were asked. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Au'ge-Ss. [Gr. A^yeof.l {Gr. f 

Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, one of 

the Argonauts. It was the fifth of 

the twelve labors of Hercules to 

cleanse his stables in one day of the 

filth which had been produced in 

them by 3000 head of cattle during 

thirty years. This he accomplished 

by leading the waters of the Alpheus 

and the Peneus through them. The 

fable of the Augean stables is often 
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alluded to in declamations on politi- 
cal corruptions and the like. [Writ- 
tenidso Angias.] 

Auld Ane. [That is, the Old One.] 
A vulgar name for the Devil in Scot- 
land and the North of England. The 
epithet *^old/' prefixed to so many 
of the titles of the Deyil^ seems to 
indicate the common opimon that he 
can only appear in the shape of an 
old man. 

Auld Clootie. A Scottish name for 
the Devil, suf^iosed to allude to his 
cloven feet. 

Auld Hangie. A name popularly 
. given in Scotland to the Dernl. 

▲uld Homie. Among the Scotch, a 

fiuniliar name for the Devil, who is 

often described and represented with 

horns. 

O thou I whateTdr title raU thee, 

Aidd HomUit Satan, Nick, or Clootie, . . . 

Hear me, Auld Hangie, fbr a wee, 

And let poor damnia bodies be. Bunu. 

Auld Beekle. A designation given 
to Edinburgh on account of its 
smoky appearance, as seen from a dis- 
tance; or, according to others, on ac- 
count of the uncleaoliness of its pub- 
lic streets. 

49- «( This designation [Auld Itoekie] 
reminds one, tbafc the quarter of the city 
to which it particularly refers, presents, 
even to this day, the spectacle of the most 
flagrant Tiolation of the most elementary 
rules fbr the preservation of public 
health and the maintenance of domestic 
decency." London Review. 

Hech, iirs, but ye Ve gotten a nasiy, caald, 
wet day for coming into Auld Iieekie.»B jon 
kintra foUui ca* Embro. M. Linduay. 



When my mind was quite made up to make 

tuld Reekte my head-quarters, I began to ex- 

plfve, in good earnest, n>r the purposeof dis- 



Auld JReekte my head-quarters, I began to ex- 
X>kve, in good earnest, n>r the purpose of dis- 
covering a suitable habitation. Str W. Scott. 



Au-ro'i4 (9). [Gr. 'Avptog upa, the 
golden hour.l (Eom. Myth.) The 

foddess of tne morning, or of the 
awn; sometimes described as the 
goddess of day. She had a passion 
ror mortal youths, and earned off 
Clitus, Orion, aijd Tithonus. 

Aus'ter. {Rom. Myth.) A personifi- 
cation of the south wind. 

Austrian Hyena. An appellation 
given to Jidius Jakob von Havnau 
(1786-1853), an Austrian general dis- 
tinguished for his sinister appearance. 



and notoHotts for his nttibleM croelty 
to the prisoners — particularly the 
female political prisoners — captured 
hj the forces under his command, in 
tne wars against Charles Albert of 
Sardinia and the Hungarians under 
Kossuth and Gorgey. 

Authentic Doctor. [Lat. Doctcr Au- 
Uienticw.'] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon Gregory of Rimini 
(d. 1357), a celebrate scholar of the 
Middle Ages. 

Au-tol'j^-ou8. 1. [Gr. A^^v/cof.] 
( Gr. 4- Rom, Myth.) One of the Argo- 
nauts, a son of Afercury and Chione* 
He is veiy famous in ancient story 
as a successful robber, who had the 
power of metamorphosing both the 
stolen goods and himself. 

2. A witty rogue in Shakespeare^s 
" Winter's Tale." 

A lively, bustling, areh ftllow, whose pack 
and oaken ell-wand, studded duly with brass 
points, denoted him to be of Autolyctuft pro- 
RssioB, occupied a good deal of the attenfion, 
and famished much of the amusement, of the 
evening. Sir W. Scott, 

AtII^I^. In Middle-Age romance, 
the name of an ocean island, and of 
a castle of loadstone upon it, ** not 
far on this side of the terrestrial par- 
adise; " represented as the abode of 
Arthur and Oberon and Morgaine 
la F^e. It is most iiilly described in 
the old French Romance of ^^ Ogier 
le Danois." 

49- *' Avalon was perhaps the Island 
of the Blest of the Celtic mythology, and 
then the abode of the Fees, through the 
Breton Korrigan. Writers, however, 
seem to be unanimous in regarding it and 
Glastonbury aS the same place, — called 
an isky it is stated, as being made nearly 
such by the ' river's embracement.' It 
was named Avalon, we are told, from the 
British word aval^ an apple, as it 
abounded with orchards ; and Ynys 
gtpydrin. Saxon Glastn-ey, glassy isle, 
(Latin Glastonia^) feom. the green hue of 
the water surrounding it." Keightley, 

Avenel, White Iiady of. See White 
Lady of Avenel. 

A-ver'nua (4). [Gr. 'Aopvof .] {Rom, 
Myth.) Properly, a small, deep lake 
in Campania, occupying the crater' 
of an extinct volcano, and almost 
completely shut in by steep and 
wooded blights. From its gloomy 
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and awful aspect, it was described by 
the Latin poets as the entrance to the 
lower world; but the name was often 
used to designate the lower world it- 
self. Avemus was also regarded as 
a divine being. 

JLy'm^r, Prior. A jovial Benedictine 
monk, prior of Jorvaulx Abbey, in 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

JLy'mbn, {Fr,pr<m, ft'mdn', 62.) A 
8emi-m3rthical character who figures 
in the romances and romantic poems 
of the Carolian series. He is repre- 
sented as Duke of Dordona (Dor- 
dogne), and father of four sons, Ri- 
nfudo, Guicciardo, Alardo, an4 Ric- 
ciardetto ( or Renaud, Guiscard, Alard, 
and Richard), whose adventures are 
the subject of an old French romance, 
entitled "Les Quatre-Filz-Aymou," 
by Huon de Villeneuve, a French 
jt of the age of PhiUp n. (1165- 



J^-za'zel. Among the ancient Jews, 
* the name inscribed upon one of the 
lots cast by the high priest^ on the 
day of atonement, to determine which 
of the two goats selected as a sin-of- 
fering should be the scape-goat, and 
which should be sacrificed to Jeho- 
vah. (See Zev. xvi.) There has been 
much discussion among biblical in- 
terpreters as to the meaning of the 
word Azcusel. Some regard it as a 
designation of the goat itself; some 
as the name of the place to which he 
was sent; and others as the name of 
a personal being to whom he was 
sent Tholuck and other critics ren- 
der the word *^ for complete sending 
away." Ewald considers Azazel to 
have been a demon belonging to tiiie 
pre-Mosaic religion. Another opin- 
ion identifies hua with Satan, or the 



Devil. Hilton makes him Satan's 
standard-bearer. 

That prond honor claimed 

Azazel as his right, a cherub tell; 

Who forthwith from his glittering staff nn- 
furied 

The imperial ensign, which, ftill high ad- 
vanced, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 

With eems and golden luster rich embhuseo. 

Seraphic arms and trophies. Pctr. Zost^ Ne, I. 

Jl'z6. The name given b^ Byron to 
the Prince of Este, in his poem of 
"Parisina." The poem is founded 
on fiict, and the real name of the 
prince was Nicholas; but Lord Byron 
substituted Azo as being metrically 
preferable. See Parisina. 

Az'rft-el. [Heb., help of God.] In 
the Jewish and the Mohammedan 
mythology, the name of an angel 
who watches over the dying, and 
separates the soul from the body. 

49* " The Mohammedan dooton . . . 
say that Aarael . . . was commiaskmed 
to inflict the penalty of death on all 
mankind, and that, until the time of 
Mahomet, he visibly struck down before 
the eyes of the li-ving those whose time 
for death was come ; and although not 
invariably seen by by-standers, yet he 
was supposed to be always visible, in the 
very act of inflicting the mortal blow, to 
those whose souls he was summoned to 
take away. Bfohomet, struck by the ter- 
rific eflPect which this produced upon 
men, entreated that the angel of death 
should take away the souls of men with- 
out this visible appearance ; and, in con- 
sequence of the prayers of the prophet, 
it was no longer permitted, but men^s 
souls were taken without their beholding 
the angelic form which removed tibiem." 

Henry Christmas, 

Even Azrael, from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, and fly it must, 

That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust. ^fron. 

Madness . . . invisible, impalpable, and yet 
no black Amrttel, with wings spread over half 
a continent, with sword sweepmg from sea to 
sea, could be a truer reality. Oorl^le. 
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Bs^. [Heb., lord, master.] {Myth,) 
A general appellation of nonor used 
— sometimes in the plural form, Ba- 
alim — to designate many different 
gods among tne ancient nations of 
the East; but specifically applied to 
the principal male deity of the Phoe- 
nicians, who was also worshiped in 
Assyria, Egypt, Carthage, and other 
countries. He was the god of the 
sun. See 1 Kings xvili. 

49* " The word BaSLl is frequently found 
coupled with some epiUiet, and seems, in 
such cases, to have denoted a dififerent 
deity, or perhaps the same deity regarded 
as exercising a di£Ferent ftinction. Thus, 
we haye ]B^1 - Bereth, '* the Covenant 
Lord," worshiped by the people of She- 
chem ; BaSd-Peor, the Priapus of the Mo- 
abites and Biidianitesj and Beelzebub, or 
Baiil-zebub, — the " Fly-god," — the idol 
of the Philistines at Ekron. 

Baba, All (Me' bft'bi). A character 
in the "Arabian Nights^ Entertain- 
ments," which relates the stoiy of 
his adventures with the Forty Thieves 
(^. v.), whom he discovers from his 
hiding-place in a tree, and whose 
cave he enters by the use of a magic 
pass- word, " Sesame," which he has 
accidentally overheard. 

Baba, Gassim (kis^sim bft'bi). A 
character in the "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments;" the brother of Ali 
Baba. See Forty Thieves. 

The spell loses its power, and he who should 
then hope to conjure with it would find him- 
self as much mistaken as Caasim . . . when 
he stood ciyinE, "Open, Wheat," "Open, 
Barley," to the door which obeyed no sound 



but " Open, Sesame." 



Macaulaif. 



Baba, Hajji (hid^'ee bi'bi). The hero 
of a novel of the same name, by James 
Morier ( 1780-1849 ) ; a sort of Persian 
picaroon, on the Gil-Bias model. 

Babes in the 'Wood. See Chil- 
dren IN THE Wood. 

Babes of the "Wood. {Irish Eist.) 
Insurrectionary hordes who infested 
the mountains of Wicklow and the 
woods near EnniscarUiy, toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, and 
who were guilty of the greatest 
atrocities. 



Baboon, Lewis. Lonis XIV. of 
France; — so called in Arbuthnot^s 
" History of John BuU." 

Baboon, Philip. A nickname given, 
in Arbuthnot's " History of John 
Bull," to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV. of France. 

Bac'ghus. [Gr. Ba«exo9, the noisy or 
riotous god.] {Gr, ^ Rom. Myth,) 
The son of Jupiter and Semele, and 
the god of wme; represented as a 
beautifrd but effeminate youth. 

Bachelor of Salamanca. See Don 
Cherubim. 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A censo- 
rious character in Sheridan's ^' School 
for Scandal." 

But could this sad, thougfatfkil countenance 
be the same vacant faice of folly . . . that 
looked out so fonnally flat in Foppingtoii, so 



frothily pert in Tattle, so impotenlly ousy in 
Bactdnte f Charles Lanib. 

Bao'tri-$n Sage. An epithet given 
to Zoroaster, the founder of the Ma- 
gian religion, and a native of Bactria, 
the modem Balkh. 

Badebec (bftd'bek'). The wife of 
Gargantua, and mother of Pantag- 
ruel, whose birth was the cause of 
her death ; which is not to be won- 
dered at, since he came into the 
world accompanied by eighty -one 
sellers of salt, each leading a mule 
by a halter; nine dromedaries, lad- 
en with ham and smoked tongues; 
■seven camels, laden with eels; be- 
sides twenty -five wagons full of 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots. 

Badger State. A name popularly 
given to the State of Wisconsm. 

Badinguet (b&'d&i^'gft', 62). A nick- 
name given in France to the em- 
peror Napoleon til. 

Ba'don, Mount (ba^dn). The scene 
of a battle which is said to have been 
fought by King Arthur against the 
Saxons who invaded his kingdom, 
and in which the latter were signally 
defeated. By some writers. Badon 
has been identified with Bath, by 
others with Berkshire. 

Bag'stook, Joe. A wooden-featured, 
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blue-faced major in Dickens^s " Dom- 
bey and Son," self-absorbed, and for 
ever talking of " J. B.," " old J. B.," 
"JoeyB.,"&c. 

Baillie Niool Jarvle. See Jabtie, 
Baillie Nicol. 

Baiser de Iiaxnonrette, lie. See 
Lamourette's Kiss. 

Bajardo (b&-«-afMo). See Batard. 

B&l'der-stdne, Caleb. In Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's " Bride of Lammermoor," 
the faithful old butler of the Master 
of Ravenswood. He struggles most 
virtuously, without food, furniture, or 
comfort, to maintain an appearance 
of affluence, and is always ready 
with some ludicrous shift to uphold 
the fallen dignity of his patron. 

49* *< Of all onr author's fbols and 
bores, he is the most pertinacious, the 
most intrusive, and, from the nature of 
his one monotonous note, the ieast par- 
donable in his intrusion His silly 
bufifoonery is always marring, with eross 
absurdities and degrading associations, 
some scene of tenderness or dignity." 

Senior. 

The OftlUe foray waa eren more terrible 
and fttal than Boman vanity chose to avow. 
It was like OnZeft .S^ilr/er»/on<'^thander-8tomi, 
or Edward the First's destnictlon of chartcrsi 
for it utterly ruined early Boman histoiy. 

Yunffc 

Baldur (biPddbf ). [Old Norse, bril- 
liant, beautiful, powerful] (Scand. 
Muth.) The second son of Odin and 
• Fngga; the god of the summer sun; 
represented as the noblest, gentlest, 
and wisest of all the gods, ana so fair 
that a brilliant white lignt streamed 
from his person. In consequence of 
the machinations of Loki, he was 
slain by his twin brother, Hodur, the 
blind ^od of war. EQs death typifies 
the disappearance of the sun fVom 
the horizon during the winter months 
in the North. [Written also Bal- 
der and Balldr.] 

Balisardo (bft4e-sa?'do). [It.] The 
name of a sword which, according to 
Ariosto, in his **Oriando Furioso," 
would cot even enchanted substances, 
•nd was made by a potent sorceress, 
named Falerina, to kill Oriando with. 
It became the property of Ruggiero. 

Bflllenseigh, Ooodman of. See 
Goodman or Ballenoeioh. 



BSl'mJ-wh&p'ple (-pi). A stupidly 
obstinate Scottish laird who figures 
in Scott's novel of "Waverley." 

Balmung (bftl'mo&ng). A sword of 
^eat potency, belonging to Siegfried 
m the German epos, the " Nil^lun- 
gen Lied." Von der llagen seems 
to think it merely the sword Mimung 
under another name. See Mimuku 
and Wieland. 

Yonnp hearty eenrntfon after Reneratinn, 
will think with tnemnolvM, O worthy of wor- 
ship, thou kinff-deflcendcd, god-doRcrndod, 
and noor sister-woman [the Frineess do Lam- 
ballojl why was not I there [at her execu- 
tion]; and some Sword BaUmmg^ or Thor's 
Hammer in my hand? Carlgle, 

Bftl'ni-bar^L A land occupied by 
projectors, visited by Gulliver in his 
famous imaginaiy ^'^ Travels." See 

GULUVEB. 

Bal-thaz'ar. 1. A merchant in Shake- 
speare's " Comedy of Errors." 

2. A servant to Don Pedro, in 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 

3. A name assumed by Portia, in 
Shakespeare's '' Merchant of Ven- 
ice." See Portia. 

4. One of the "Kmgs of Cologne," 
— the three magi who came from the 
East to worship the infant Saviour. 

Balwery, Great Witoh of. See 
Great Witch op Balwebt. 

BSl'whid-der, The Bev. Mloah 

(b&l'hwlth~ur). A Scottish Presby- 
terian pastor in Gait's "Annals of 
the Parish," imbued with all old- 
fashioned national feeling and prej- 
udices, but thoroughly smcere, kind- 
hearted, and pious. He is easy, 
garrulonSj ibnd of a quiet joke, and 
perfectly ignorant of the world; dili- 
gcntj blameless, loyal, and exemj^ary 
m his life, but without the fiery zeal 
and " kirk-filling eloquence " of iha 
supporters of the Covenant. 
Ban, "Bring. The fkther of Lancelot 
du Lac, and a famous knight of the 
Round Table. He was a king of 
Brittany, and a faithful ally of King 
Arthur. 

Banou, Feri. See Pabibanou. 

Bafi'quo (bangk'wo). A Scottish 
thane and warrior of the eleventh 
century, and progenitor of the royal 
House of Stuart, immortalized in 
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Shakespeare's tragedy of "Mac- 
beth." 

Like BoMquai't murderer, there wm Mood 
on his ftce, ae well aa npon the rowels of his 
8i>nrB, and me rides of his OTer-ridden horse. 

SHr W. Scott. 

San'ahea. In the popular supersti- 
tions of the Irish, a sort of tutelary 
female demon, called the wife of the 
fairies, who is thought to give warn- 
ing of an approachmg death by wail- 
ing and shrieks wmch she utters. 
[Written also Benshie.] 

9aph'o-met. A mysterious idol, or 
rather symbol, which was in use 
among the Templars. It was a small 
human figure, cut out of stone, and 
covered with emblems of unknown 
signification. It had two heads, one 
male and the other female, with the 
rest of the body purely feminine 
Specimens are to be found in some 
u the museums of Continental cities. 



The word Bapkomet Is supposed 
to be a comiption — arising from the 
negligence of some trsnseiilMir — of the 
name Mahomet^ oecurring in the deposi* 
tionsof witnesses against the unfnrfcunate 
Templars, who were aoeosed of having 
a leaning to the &ith of the Arabian 
prophet. 

Sftptiato, Jean (zhdn bft'tist', 62). A 
sobriquet given to the French Cana- 
dians, these being very common 
Christian names among them. 

Barataria (bft-rft-t&^re-&). [Sp., ftom 
barato, dieapj Sancho Panza's isl- 
and-city, in Oervantes's romance of 
"Don Quixote." "Sancho then, 
with all his attendants, arrived at a 
town containing about a thousand 
inhabitants. Tney gave him to un- 
derstand that it was called the island 
of Barataria, either because Barata- 
ria was reaUy ttie name of the ]^ce, 
or because he obtained the govern- 
ment of it at so cheap a rate. On 
his arrival near the gates of the 
town, the municipal ofiicers came out 
to receive him. Fresently after, with 
certain ridiculous ceremonies, they 
presented him with the keys of the 
fown, and constituted him perpetual 
governor of the island of Barataria." 

Suiclio Panza, in his Ishuid of Barataria, 




I don't eat side-dishes; and as for the roast 
beef of Old England, why, the meat was put 
on the table ana whisked away Uke Sancno's 
inauguration ftast at iJaratorus. Thadteray. 

Bar'b^son (-sn). The name of a 
fiend mentioned by Shakespeare, 
"Merry Wives of Windsor," a. ii., 
sc. 2, and " Henry V.," a. ii., sc. 1. 

Barber Foot. A name sometimes 
given to Jacques Jasmin (1798-1864), 
a popular p<>et of Qascony, and a 
barber or hair-dresser by occupation. 

Bar-dell', Mrs. A widow landlady in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers," cele- 
brated for the suit which sne brought 
against Mr. Pickwick for an alleged 
breach of promise to marry her. 

Bard of A'T5n. A surname often ap- 
plied to Shakespeare, uriio was bom 
and buried in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Bard of Ayrshire. A name often 
given to Robert Bums, the great 
peasant-poet of Scotland, who was a 
native and resident of the county of 
Ayr. 

Bard of Hope. A title sometimes 

fiven to Thomas Campbell (1777- 
844), author of " The Pleasures of 
Hope," one of the most beautiful di- 
dactic poems in the language. 

Bard of Memory. A name used to 
designate the poet Rogers (1762- 
1855), author of "The Pleasures of 
Memoiy." 

The Bard qf Memory slumbered on hia 
laurels, and he of Hope had scarce b^^un to 
attraet his share of public attention. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Bard of Olney. An appellation 
sometimes conferred upon the poet 
Cowper, who resided for many years 
at Olney, in Buckinghamshire. 

Bard of Bydal Mount. A surname 
sometimes applied to the poet Words- 
worth (1770-1860), who resided from 
1813 until his death at Rydal, a chap- 
elry of England, in tiie county of West- 
moreland. His dwelling commanded 
a beautiful view of the Take of Rydal 
and of a part of Windermere. 

Bard of Twiok'en-h^^n. A name 
ofl«n given to the poet Pope (1688- 
1744), who resided at Twickenham 
for the last thirty years of his life. 

Of all the abject and despicable drivelinfi:. 
ever driveled by clerk or layman, is all that 
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Ute driTeling about the eternal principles of 
poetry, and the genius of tlie Bard of Tioick- 
enham. Biackwood's Mag. 

Bar'dolpli. A follower of Falstaff, a 
bravo, and a humorist, in Shake- 
speare- s " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
and in the two parts of " King Henry 
IV." 

We are much of the mind of FalstafPs tiulor. 
We must have better asBurance for Sir John 
than BardolpKs. We lllce not the securitr. 

Maeamay. 

Though, like Bardotph^ I have nothing, 
and cannot even coin my nose for guineas, or 
my blood for drachmas, it is not the less flat- 
tering to a man's minor vanities to receive a 
beggmg letter. Sola, 

Bftre'bdiie's Farliaxnent. {Eng. 
Hist.) A nickname conferred upon 
the Parliament convened by Crom- 
well, July 4, 1653. It was composed 
of 139 persons, who resigned their 
authority Dec. 12, 1653 ; and it was 
so called from a fanatical leather- 
seller named Praise-Grod Barebone, 
who was one of the principal mem- 
bers, and was notorious for his long 
?rayers and sermons. [Called also 
iUtle Parliammt.'] 

Bar'guest. {Fairy My(h,) A fright- 
ful goblin, armed with teeth and 
claws, which is an object of terror in 
the North of England. According 
to Ritson ("Fairy Tales," p. 58), the 
Barguest, besides its^ many other 

S ranks, would sometimes, in the 
ead of night, in passing through 
the different streets, set w^ the most 
horrid and continuous shneks, in or- 
der to scare the poor girls who might 
happen to be out of bed. It was 
generally believed that the faculty 
of seeing this goblin was peculiar to 
certain individuals, but that the gift 
could be imparted to another, at the 
time of the ghosf s appearance, by 
the mere act of touching. 

BarOus. A carrier in Dickens's novel 
of " David Copperfield," in love with 
a servant-giri named Peggotty, whom 
he solicits in marriage by writing and 
displaying before her eyes a proposal 
uniquely worded, ^^ BarJds is willin\" 

Barle70pm, Sir John. In England 
and Scotland, a jocular name for ale 
or beer, which is made of barley. 
Sir John is the subject of a famous 
<dd ballad of the same name. In a 



whimsical English tract of ancient 
date, entitled " The Arraigning and 
Indicting of Sir John Barleycorn, 
BLnt.." he is described as of "noble 
blood, well beloved in England, a 
great supporter of the crown, and a 
maintainer of both rich and poor." 
The following list of the jury la curi- 
ous: — 



Timothy Toss-pot. 
Bei^jamin Bumper. 
Giles Lick-spigot. 
Bamaby Full-pot. 
Lancelot Toper. 
John Six-go-downs. 



Richard Standfltst. 
Small Stout. 
John Neyer-flober. 
Obadiah Thirsty. 
Nicholas Spend-thrifb. 
Edmund Empty-purse. 



Sir John is tried in regular form, the 
j ury returning a verdict of Not Giulty. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn^ 

What dangers ttiou canst make us scorn! 

Wi' tippenny we ftar nae evil; 

Wi' usquebae we 11 fece tlie devil I JStenic 

Good John Barleycorn^ also, who alwaya 
heightens and exaggerates the prevailing pas- 
sions, be they angry or Idndiy, was not want- 
ing upon tlus occasion. ^ W. Scott, 

John Barkucom has given his venr heart to * 
tills liauor [the "Archdeacon 'H: it b a si^- 
perior idnd of ale, the Prince of Ales, with a 
richer flavor and a misHbtier spirit than yoa 
can find elsewhere in this weary world. 

Hawthorne, 

Bar'me-cide, The. A prince of the 
illustrious familv of the same name, 
which flourishea at Bagdad contem- 
poraneouslv with the Cuiph Haroun- 
Al-Raschiaandhis predecessors; rep- 
resented in the "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments " as ordering rich 
viands for a famished beggar named 
Shacabac, and, before they could be 
brought, calling upon him to help 
himself to the different dishes, — 
naming them one after another. The 
beggar humored the joke, pretend- 
ing to eat, and praismg the enter- 
taiimient, and even protesting that 
he could eat no more. In the end, 
the eccentric host, pleased with the 
patient complaisance of his guest, 
ordered a real and suinptuous enter- 
tainment for him, in place of that of 
which he had previously partaken 
only in imagination. 

It is, to be sure, something like the feast 
which the Barmecide served up to Alnaschar 
[Shacabac]; and we cannot expect to get ikt 
upon such diet ^S^ IF*. Scott. 

The Barmecide's dinner to Shacabac was 
only one degree removed from these solemn, 
banquets. Thackeratf. 
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As for Karl Albert, he had hit new pleasant 
dream of sovereignty at Frag: Titular of Up- 
per Austria, and now of Bdnmen as well, and 
ei^oyed his Feast of the Barmecide^ and glo- 
rious repose in the captured metropolis uter 
difficulty overcome. Carlyle. 

Bar']i$-bj^, "Widow. The tide of a 
novel by Mrs. TroUope, and the 
name of its herome, wno is distin- 
guished for her husband -hunting 
schemes, her pretension, vulgar as- 
surance, and want of principle. 

Bamaby Budge. See Rudoe, Bab- 

NABY. 

Bar'n$-dlne. A dissolute and reck- 
less character, " fearless of what 's 
past, present, and to come," who fig- 
ures in Shakespeare's " Measure for 
Measure.'' 

Barn-burners. 1. Lawless individ- 
uals who secretly set fire to the bams 
of the great landed proprietors in the 
State of New York, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

2. A nickname formerly given to 
the more radical and progressive sec- 
tion of the Democratic party in tiie 
United States, who aimed at remov- 
ing the abuses connected with banks 
and corporations, in allusion to the 
story of an old Dutchman who re- 
lieved himself of rats by burning his 
bams, which they infested. 

Bam'well, George. The hero of 
Lillo's tragedy of the same name, 
founded on an old ballad. Barnwell 
is a London apprentice hurried on to 
ruin and murder by an infamous wo- 
man, who at last delivers him up to 
justice and to an ignominious death. 

Barons, "War of the. See War of 
THE Barons. 

Barrel-Mirabeau (mlr^S-bo). [Fr. 
Mirabeau- TonneauA A nickname 

Siven to Boniface Riquetti. Viscount 
e Mirabeau (1754-1792), brother to 
the great tribune. He was so called 
from his bulk, and the quantity of 
drink he usually held. 

B&r'rett, Clerk, 'Walter. A pseudo- 
nym of Joseph A. ScoviUe (d. 1864), 
author of "The Old Merchants of 
New York." 

Barriers, Battle of the.. See Bat- 
tle OF THE Barriers. 



Bartholo (bar 'to^lo')* A doctor who 
plays a prominent part in Beaumar- 
chais' comedies, "Le Mariage de 
Figaro " and " Le Barbier de Seville." 

Bar^thol'o-mew'9 Day, St. [Fr. 
La St.'Barthelemy ; Ger. Barmolo- 
mdusnachtj Bartholomew's Night, or 
BltUhochzeitj Blood-wedding.] {Fr. 
Mist.) The appellation given, in 
English books, to a dreadfm massa- 
cre of French Protestants, commenced 
in Paris on the eve of the festival of 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. 
The massacre was secretly ordered 
by the kin^, Charles IX., at the in- 
stigation of his mother, the ^ueen- 
dowager, Catharine de' Medici, and 
was attended by circumstances of 
the most fiendish cTueltv. It is esti- 
mated that in all 30,000 (some au- 
thorities say 70,000) persons were 
murdered. fCalled also The Barihol^ 
omew, and The Massacre of SL Bar- 
tholomew.'] 

Basile (bft^z^l'). A character in Beau- 
marchais' comedies, ** Le Mariage de 
Figaro" and "Le Barbier de Se- 
ville ; " a calumniator, a bigot, and a 
niggard. The name is used gener- 
icalTv in French, to designate any 
similar character. 

Bas^i-lis'co. A foolish and boastful 
knight in an old play called " Soli- 
man and Perseda," so popular that 
his name became proverbial. 

Bas-s&'nI-o. The lover of Portia, in 
Shakespeare's " Merchant of Venice." 
See Portia. 

Bastard of Orle-ftng. |^Fr. Bdtard 
cf Orleans."] An appellation applied 
to Jean Dunois (1^3-1468), a natu- 
ral son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. He was one 
of the most brilliant soldiers that 
France ever produced. 

B$-ta'vi-$. The ancient Latin name 
of Holland, — often used in modem 
poetry. 

Lo I where, through flat BaUMvia^i willowy 

groves, 
Or by the Uuy Seine, the exile roves. 

Wordnoortk, 

Bateman,Ijord. See Lord Beichan. 
Bath, Maid of. See Maid of Bath. 
Bftth, Major (2). The name of a 
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character in Fielding's novel of 
''Amelia;" a poor and pompous, 
but noble-minded gentleman, who 
fwears, "by the honor and dignity 
of man," and is caught cookinjg some 
eruel in a saucepan for his ailmg sis- 
ter. 

Bath, 'Wife of. See Wife of Bath. 

Bai/rl^Sho^my-o-ma'slii-^. See 
Battle op the Frogs and Mice. 

BtttrOe, The Tearless. [Gr. 'Adcucpvc 
/MXV'] {Gr. Hist.) An engagement 
Detween the Lacedaemonians, under 
Archidamus II., and the Arcadians 
and Argives (b. c. ^367), in which 
the latter were defeated with great 
slaughter, while not one Spartan fell. 
Hence, says Plutarch, it was ** known 
by the name of the Teariess Battle." 
[Called also The TearUsa Victory.] 

Ba^e of Spurs. [Fr. Jottmde des 
?erofw.] (Fr. Em.) 1. A name 
Tven to the battle of Courtray (July 
L, 1302), the lirst great engagement 
between the nobles and the Dur^ers. 
iHiich, with the subsequent batUes or 
Bannockbum, Crecv, and Poicders, 
decided the fate of feudalism. In 
this encounter, the knights and gen- 
tlemen of France were entirely over- 
thrown by the citizens of a I^ lemish 
manufacturing town. The French 
nobility rushed forward with loose 
bridles, and fell headlong, one after 
another, into an enormous ditch, 
which lay between them and their 
enemies. The whole army was anni- 
hilated; and when the spoils were 
gathered, there were found 4000 

Slden spurs to mark the extent of 
B knightly slaughter, and give a 
name to the engagement. 

I btlidd Dm Fluniiih irMTcn, with Nsimir 

•ad JuUen bold, 
IbiChinK homeward from the bloody Battle 

<^the Spun of Oold. Zowfl^IIoio. 

S. A name given to aa affiur 
aft Goinegaie, near Calais (August 
18, 1513), in which the English 
troops under Heniy VIII. defeated 
the Trench forces. The allusion is 
•aid to be to the unusual eneigy of 
the beatei^ pvty in riding off the 
field. 

Battle of the Barriers. {Fr. Hiat.) 



The name of a battle fought under 
the walls of Paris, on the 30th of 
March, 1814, between the forces un- 
der Napoleon and the armies of the 
allied sovereigns. The latter, after 
an obstinate contest, gained the vic- 
tor}', which led to the capitulation of 
Paris, and the abdication of Napo- 
leon. 

Battle of the Books. The subject 
of a satirical composition by Swift, 
entitled " The Battle . . . between 
the Ancient and Modem Books in 
St. James's Library," alluding to a 
celebrated controversy among the 
literary men of his day regarding the 
respective merits of ancient and mod- 
em leammg. 

Battle of the Frogs and Mioe. [6r. 
PaTpaxouuouaxia, Lat Batrachomy- 
omachia^ The subject of a mock- 
heroic poem, ascribed to Homer, but 
evidently of a much later origin, and 
apparently designed to travesty the 
"Iliad " and " Odyssey." 

Battle of the Giants. (Fr. Hist.) A 
name g[iven to the celebrated battle 
of Marignano (Melegnano), Sept. 13, 
1515. in which Francis I. of France 
fouent against the Swiss, who were 
led oy the Duke of Milan. Francis 
lost, upon this occasion, 8000 of his 
best troops, but displayed extraordi- 
nai^ generalship, ana acquired ex- 
tensive fame. 

Battle of the Herrings. {Eng. Hist.) 
A name given bv historians to an 
engagement which took place Feb. 
12, 1429, in which Sir John Fastolfe. 
an Knglish ^neral, at the head of 
1500 men, gained a victoiy over 6000 
Frenchmen near Orleans, and brought 
a convoy of stores in safety to the 
English camp before that place. The 
stores comprised a large quantity of 
herrings. 

Battle of the Kegs. The subject 
and title of a mock-heroic poem by 
Francis Hopkinson (1738-1791). This 
ballad, veiy famous in the time of 
the American Revolution, was occa- 
sioned by a real incident. 



*' Certain machines in the form 
of kegs, charged with gunpowder, were 
sent down the river to annoy the British 
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■Uppiog then at Philadelphia. The 
danger of these machines being dis- 
eorered, the Britldi manned thewharfr 
and shipping, and diseharged their small- 
aims and cannons at erery tiling fhey 
saw floating in the riyer during tiie ebb- 
tide." Autkor^t Nou. 

Battle of the 19'atioiiB. A name 
sometimes given to the battle of 
Leipsic (1813), one of the greatest 
and most sanguinary battles of mod- 
em times, on account of the various 
nationalities, French, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Prussian, &c., which were there 
represented. 

Battle of the Poets. The subject 
and title of a poem (1725) by John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingluun, in 
which he brings all the versifiers of 
the time into the field. 

BfttUe of the Standard. {Eng, BUt.) 
A name given to an engagement be- 
tween tfie English and Scotch at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, Aug. 22, 
1188, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter. It was so called on account 
of a high crucifix borne by the Eng- 
lish upon a wagon as a inilitaiy en- 
«gn. 

Battle of Ibe Thirty. [Fr. Combat 
dei Trmte.] {Eng. ^ Fr. Hist,) A 
name given to a celebrated engage- 
ment wiiich took place at a spot 
known as Midway Oak, half-way 
between the castles of Josselin and 
Ploermel, in France, March 27, 1851. 
The French General Beanmanoir, 
commanding the former post, being 
enraged at me depredations commit- 
ted Dy Bemborough, the English 
ffenenu, occupying the latter jposi- 
Eon, challenged lum to fi^ht. Upon 
this, it was agreed that thnrty kni^ts 
of each par^ should meet and de- 
cide the contest. The two chiefs 
presented themselves at the head of 
meir best soldiers, and the battle be- 
oan in earnest. At the first onset, 
toe English were- successful; but 
Bemborough having been killed, the 
French renewed the struggle with 
redoubled courage, and finally won 
the vxctory. 

9St* This was one of the most heroic 
exploits of the age, and gained snch 
pqpulacity, tliai, more than a hundred 



em later, when spealdnK ^a hard eon- 
t, it was nsual to say. " There waa 
never such hard fighting since the Battle 
tt the Thirty.*' 

B^u'oifl. [Gr. Bav«ic.] ( Gr* # Bom, 
Myth.) An aged Pfairygian woman, 
who, with her husband, Philemon, 
hospitably received Jupiter and Mer- 
cunr, after every one else in the place 
had refused to entertain them. The 
gods visited the country with an in- 
undation, but saved Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, and converted their humble 
dwelling into a magnificent temple, 
of which this pious couple beciund 
the priests. Having expressed a 
wish to die together, when the time 
of their depaitore should come, Ju- 
|Hter granted their request bj ohang- 
mg them simultaneously into two 
trees before the temple. 

Bavleoa (bft-ve-&'kft). The name of a 
famous steed of the Cid. He sur- 
vived his master two years and a 
half, during which time no one was 
permitted to mount him. When he 
died, he was buried before the gate 
of the monasteiy at Valencia, in the 
public place, and two elms were 

Elanted upon the grave, the one at 
is head, the other at his feet. 

Bay'^rd (Fr.pron, bl'afM. 1. A &- 
mous horse, of incredible swiftness, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
(See Aymon.) He was of the ordi- 
narv size when only one of Ihem 
wished to ride, but, ^en all four 
were to be carried, he had the power 
of elongating his bod^ till it was 
of the requisite dimensions. Many 
wonderM thmgs are related of him. 
It is said that one of his footrprints 
is to be seen in the forest of Soignes 
in Brabant, and another on a rock 
near Dinant.^ 

2. The same name is given in the 
old romances and romantic poems to 
Rinaldo's famous steed, a wonderful 
animal of a bright bay color, which 
had formerly belonged to Amadis de 
Gaul.^ He was found by Malagigi, 
the wizard knight and cousin to Ri- 
naldo, in a grotto, together with a 
suit of arms and the sword Fusberta, 
under the watch of a dragon whom 
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he charmed. Having obtained the 
prize, he bestowed it upon Rinaldo. 
In the French romances, he is repre- 
sented to be yet alive in some of the 
forests of France ; but runs off on be- 
holding any one ; on which account 
all hope of securing him is vain. 
Bayeg. The name of the principal 
character in " The Rehearsal," a witty 
and celebrated farce, ostensibly and 
chiefly written by George Villiers. 
Duke of Buckmgham, and intendea 
as a satire upon the heroic or rhym- 
ing plays of his time. It was first 
brought out in the year 1671. In its 
original form, the character of Baycs 
was meant for the Hon. Edward 
Howard (for whom Sir William 
Davenant was afterwards substitut- 
ed) ; but, in its present form, the hero 
of the satire is Dryden, who had 
stood forth not only as a practicer, 
but as the champion, of this peculiar 
species of the drama. He is repre- 
sented as greedy for applause; impa- 
tient of censure or cnticism; inorai- 
nately vain, yet meanly obsequious 
to those who, he hopes, will gratify 
him by returning his flatteiy in kind ; 
and, finally, as anxiously and dis- 
tressingly mindful of tne minute 
parts of what, even in the whole, is 
scarce worthy of attention. 

In short, sir, vou are of opinion with Bapea^ 
— > ** What the devil does the_plot signify, ex- 
cept to bring in fine things ? "^ SirW. Scott. 

Bayou Stat^. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Mississippi, 
which abounds in bayous, or creeks. 

Bay State. A popular name of Mas- 
sachusetts, which, before the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, was 
called the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Lift anln tilxe statelT emblem on fhe Bav 

State'$ mated shield. 
Give to Northern winds the pine-tree on our 

banner's tattered field! WkiUier. 

When first the Pilgrims landed on tilxe Bajf 

Suae*B iron shore. 
The word went fbrth that alaveiy shonld one 

day be no more. LoweU, 

Bdan Iiean, Don'^d. A Highland 
robber- chief in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of " Waverley." 

H^amais, lie (la bft'af^nft')* A ^nr- 
name given to Henry lY., king of 



France and Navarre (1555-1598), 
from his native province, Le B^am. 
He was so called in especial by the 
Leaguers (see League, The)^ who 
refused to recognize him as kmg of 
France, or even as king of Navarre. 

Bear State. A name by which the 
State of Arkansas is sometimes des- 
ignated, on account of the number 
of bears that infest its forests. 

Be'$-trioe (It pron. b&-4-tre'chft). 
1. The Christian name of a young 
Florentine lady of the illustrious 
family of Portinari, for whom the 
poet Dante conceived a strong but 
purely Platonic afiection, and whom 
he represents, in the " Divina Com- 
medla,'' as his guide through para- 
dise. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare*8 
'* Much Ado about Nothing." 



"The extraordinary success of 
this play in Shakespeare's own day, uid 
ever since, in England, is to be ascribed 
more parncularly to the parts of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, two humorsome he* 
ings, who incessantly attack each other 
with all the resources of raillery. Avowed 
rebels to love, they are both entangled in 
Its net by a merry plot of their friends to 
make them believe that each is the object 
of the secret passion of the other." Schk' 
gely Thins. — " In Beatrice, high intellect 
and high animal spirits meet, and excite 
each other like fire and air. In her wit 
(which is brilliant without being imagina- 
tive) there is a touch of insolence, not in- 
frequent in women when the wit predom- 
inates over reflection and imagination.' 
In her temper, too, there is a uight in- 
ftision of the termagant : and her satiri- 
cal humor plays with such an unrespeci- 
tve levity over all subjects alike, that it 
required a profound knowledge of women 
to bring such a character within the pale 
of our imnpathy. But Beatrice, though 
wiUfol, IS not wayward ; she is volatile, 
not unfeeling. She has not only an 
exuberance of wit and gayety, bnt of 
heart, and soul, and energy of spirit." 

Mrs. Jameson, 

8. See Beautiful Parricide. 

Beatrix. See Castlewood, Bea- 
trix. 

Beau'clSrc (bo^-). [Fr., fine scholar.] 
A surname of Henry I. of England, 
who received a more literary educa- 
tion than was usually given, in his 
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time, eilliGr lo lh« sons of kings, or 
to Iftjmen of onj rank. 

Beaa Tlbbf . A prDminent cbtnicler 
in Goldsmilh'g " Citizen irf the 
World;" said by Hazlitt to 1m 
" the best comic sketch since the 
time of Addison ; unrivaled in Ids 
flaerf, his vanity, and bis poverty." 

Bemliflil CorimndB [ko're'i6"d', 
B2). [Fr. La BeUe Coritandt.] A 
BObriqnet given to Diane d'Aniiou- 
ins (1864-1620), Countess of Giiiclio 
and Gnmmont, and widow of Fhihp 
de GiUnmoDt. 

BeaaUAil Qardener. [Fr. La litUt 
JaTdimen.\ K sobriquet giveii to a 
mistzesB ofHeniy IT. of Fiance. 

BMatUbl FBrri<dd«. AnamecivGu 
to Beatrice Ceuci <d. 1599), who is 
»U^ed to liave murdered her fiiihi'T, 
awealtiiy Roman nobleman, on ac- 
count of (he ravoltius and inecFtn- 
OUB brutali^with which he ttraltcl 
her. For this crime, she was con- 
demned and pat to death. F<nnii! 
hielorians maintain that she had no 
part in the murder, but was thE> vic- 
tim of an inlem^ plot hatched liy 
two robbers, or by unknown per-oii^ 
whose agents tbey were. The sliirv 
of Beatrice liaa l»en made the sub- 
ject of a poweriU tragedy by lUe 
poet Shelley. 

BeantiAil Bx^oBu^ei. See "B-nve.- 
MAESB, Thb Beautiful. 

Bsaatr uid the Beeat. [?r. La ^eVe 
el la Bite.) The heroand heroine of 
a celebrated f^iy tale — written in 
French by Hme. villeneuve — whiidi 
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jng hereell . . , . 
M, but Idad-hearted n: 
respectihl afi^tion ana aeep mecari' 
choly finally overcHme her aversion 
to his iiideousness, and induced hat 
it to manj him, whereupon 



and character of a handsome snd 
gracetU young prince. 

Bo (hi IChvUih of Anipuh, ift^rwinl 
ouom of u«ncB IL cpf En^id] UTOdBE Il«. 
ranch cub FrihlrlcIiWUhBlni mncl^fbCbirJuf 



Beautr of Buft$r-m6re. A cele- 
brated and lovely English giri, named 



Carlisle, Sept. 3, 1803. 
Bede, Otitta't>$rt. A psendonym a- 
dopted by the Rev. Edward Bradley, 
a popnlar EnglEsli humorist of lie 
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Bedl-vare, Sir. King Anhra's but- 
ler. He was.a knight of the Round 
Table, and a prominent flgure in 
many of the old lumancesof chivaliy. 
(WiittenalaoBedver.] 

Bed'rod-dtn' Haa'atn. A chame- 
ter in the story of Noureddin and 
his Son, and Shcmseddin and hie 
Daogbtcr," in the "Arabian Nights' 






BooFtag-tl&ti, Hi-Idr'. A character 
hi " The Rovers, or The Doable Ar- 
' I the poetry of the 



of Magna Charta. 
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Be-el'se-bub. [Heb. boat, lord, and 
i'Mbj fiy.l {Myth.) The title of a 
heathen deity, to whom the Jews 
ascribed the sovereignty of the evil 
spirits. Milton, in his "Paradise 
jiost," makes him second in rank to 
Satan 5 but Wierus, the celebrated de- 
monographer of the sixteenth century, 
says, mat Satan is no longer the sov- 
ereign of hell, but that Beelzebub 
reigns in his place. Other mediseval 
writers, who reckon nine ranks or 
orders of demons, place BeSlzebub at 
the head of the first rank, which 
consists of the false gods of tne Gen- 
tiles. 

"Which when SeelzebtA perceired. than whom, 
8«ten except, none hinier sat, with grare 
JkMptct h« roM, and in nis rising seemed 




Haieatic Uiough in ruin: uce he stood. 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 



The weight of mightiest monarchies. 

jauwrtm 

Befjema, La (1& bft-fft^nft). [It, a cor- 
ruption of Gr. ^'Enu^vuLf the Epiph- 
any.] In Italy, a common personi- 
fication of the Epiphany, or f estival 
of the Manifestation of Christ to the 
GentUes, — variously represented as 
a saint and as a fairy. According to 
other accounts, she is the Italian bug- 
bear of naughty diildren. 

JKf The Spiphany (Jan. 6) is the day 
fbr the presentatioa of Christmiia gifts in 
Italy, and there la a pleasant fiction that 
lABe&na goes about at night like St. 
Nicholas, canying presents to children. 
Whether ftt>m thus personifying the 
season, or tcom whatever otiier eanse, 
a flgnre, calted La Be&na, is siupmded 
outside the doors of houses at the ban- 
ning oi Lent. 

Beiohan, Iiord. See Lord Beicxtan. 

Bel. {Ckald. MyOi.) The same as 
Beltu and BaaL See Baal, Bblus. 

Be-la'il-Ti8 (9). The name of one 
of the characters in Shakespeare's 
"CymbeUne." 

Belch, Sir ToHby. Uncle to Olivia, 
in Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night" 
He is a tjrpe of the reckless, jolly 
roisterer of the Elizabethan period. 

Balmawhap[^e was young, stout, and ac- 
tfve; but the Banm, InflniMy more master 
of hla weapon, womd, like Sir Tabfi JMeA, 
have Hektod hb opponents oOier gme thin 



he did, had he not been under flie inflnenee 
of *• Ursa Major " [a drinking-cup so calted]. 

Bel'fdrd. A Ariend and correspond- 
ent * of Liovelace, in Richardson's 
novel, " The History of Clarissa Har- 
low." 

It is well fbr thee, that, Loreloee-and-JBcI- 
fordrVUke, we came under a convention to 
pardon eveiy species of liber^ which we 
may take with each other. air W. Scott, 

Beli-91. [Heb. ft'/i, not, and jVa/, 
useful.] A Hebrew word meaning 
tDoriklesmess, and hence recklessness, 
lawlessness. The translators of the 
Bible have frequently treated the 
word as a proper name, though there 
can be no question that in the Old 
Testament it is a mere appellative. 
In the New Testament^ the apostle 
Paul, in order to indicate in the 
strongest terms the high degree of 
virtue after which the Christian 
should strive, places Christ in direct 
opposition to Belial. " What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial?" (2 
Cor. vi. 15.) The term as here used 
is generally understood as an ap{)el- 
lative of Satan, as the personification 
of all that was bad; tnough Bengel 
explains it of Antichrist, as more 
Btnctly the opjwsite of Christ. Mil- 
ton in his " Paradise Lost " expressly 
distin^shes Belial Arom Satan, and 
he assigns him a prominent place in 
Pandemonium. Those medisval de- 
monographers who reckoned nine 
ranks of evil spirits, placed Belial at 
the head of me third rank, which 
consisted of inventors of mischief 
and vessels of anger. According to 
Wierus, who, following old authori- 
ties, establishes a complete infernal 
court, Belial is its ambassador in 
Turkey. 

JBtUal came (last, than whom a nMt more 

lewd 
Fen not from hearen, or more gross to lore 
Vice fbr itself. 

A Adrer person lost not heaven ; he seemed 
For dinuty composed and high exploit: 
But afl was fldae and hollow; though fala 

tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the wwse 

•ppear 
The better reason, to peiplex and dash 
Maturest counsels j fbr hu thoughts were tow. 

Heljol, the disMtutest roliit that ftll. 
The sensnaleat, and, after Asmodai, 
ThefleahUest^eubufl. Milton. 
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Sal. Hi^ktiiulit a alMBil ilni|ri«, 
M mlfAt dnmd voca ^t tiO of Oid Hrflki 
KbK. mmtat ASiol In Uw CdstibUdb. 

Bellanis. See Dos BsLiAina of 
Greece. 

Be-Iin'<l$- 1- The poeticsl name of 
the beToine of Pope's "Ra.jK of Ihs 
Lock," whosB real name was ArabeUa 
Ferraor, A frolic fFf rallonlry in 
which Lord Potrn cat off a lock of 
this lady's hair — a frolic so much 
Fesentcd IhM tha iateruourse of the 
two faoiilics, bnfbre leiy frieDclly, 
»m inleiTupted— was tho occasion 
of the poem, which wan written with 
the desi^ of briuj^^ the partiea to 

a. Theh'oroineofMijBEdgoworth'a 

novel of the eaoie name. 
Sell, Ao'ti^. A pncudonrm of Anne 

Bnmte [d. 1S49|. an Engfish novelist, 

author of "Agnes Grey " and " The 

Tenant of Wffdfeld HalL" 
Bell, Adam. The hero of > fltmous 
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title; a mlrt, north -country outlaw, 
celebrated for his shill in urcheiy. 

JteU, Besay- A character in a ballad 
by Allan Ramsay, founded on fact, 
■sd entitled " Bessy Bell and Maiy 
Gray.'' These were danehterj of 

, two coontTT gentlemen In the oei^h- 
■boAood of Perth. When the plague 
of 16G8 broke ont, they built them- 
■elvet a bower in a very retired and 
iDtaantic spot called Burn Braes, 
where they wf~" ''""■ — '' 



, iunplicd wi 
isorlea by a 



CBnght ti 
■witangly 
fliey ul three aicke 



Sell, Ofir'r$r. A pseadonyiD adopted 
by Mrs. Niuholla (Charlo"tte Bronte, 
— 1816-1855, — Bister of Anno and 



L B£L 

Emily Bnml*), wife of flic B*t. At- ' 
thur Bell Nicholls, and a distin- 
guished English novelist, author of 
" Jane Eyre," " Shirley," and " Vil- 
lette." 
Ball, EUia. A pseudonym of Emilv 
Urouti^ (d. 184SJ, aiater of Anne and 
Charlotte Bronte, and author of 
" Wuthering Heights." 
^"Avem to penonal publleKr, 



Boll, Peter. The subject of Words- 
worth's wiem entitled " Peter Bell, a 
Tale in verse." A parody on this 
poem appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, and Shelley wrote a burlesque, 
enlitied '■ Peter Bell the Thirf," in- 
tended to ridicule the ludicrooi pu- 
erility of langna^ and srntlment 






the championship of t 
system lie had adopted. 
Bel11is-t6ii, IaAj. A profligate 
chahicter in Fielding's novel, "The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

lnellH, inil nrdii Mr! Muills nEirr to kdI 

Belle ?ranae, X.a (It hel IWi°8e, 63). 
[Fr., heautifiil France.] A popular 
name applied lo France, corre^pond- 
hig lo tile epithet " Merry Enfflimd," 
as applied to England. 

BelTen-den, I>ad7 HarRoret (bel'- 
len-dn). An old Tory ladv, mistrwi 
of the Tower of Tillietudfem, in Sir 
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Walter Scott's novel of " Old Mor- 
taUty." 
Bel-lfip'o-ph^n. [Gr. Be^epo^Giv.] 
(Gr, 4" ^^' Myth.) A beautiful son 
of the Corinthian King Glaucus, and 
a grandson of Sisyphus. With the 
help of the winged steed Pegasus, he 
killed the Chimaera. He afterward 
attempted to rise with Pegasus into 
heaven; but Jupiter sent a gad-fly, 
which stun^ the horse so mat he 
threw the nder, who became lame 
and blind in consequence, and wan- 
dered lonelv through the Alelan field, 
consumed by griei, and avoiding the 
paths of men. 

Upled by thee [Urania], 
Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed. 
An earthly guest . . . With like safety guided 

down, 
Betum me to my native element; 
Lest fW>m this flying steed unreined (as once 
BeUerophon, though from a lower sphere), 
Dismounted on the Alelan field I fall. 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn. 

MUton. 

Bel-le'nis (9). {Myth.) The name 
of a Cornish giant. 
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sayona'i 

jaUon. 

Bel-lo'n$. {Rom. Myth.) The god- 
dess of* war ; the companion and 
sister or wife of Mars. She prepared 
the chariot of Mars when he was 
going to war; and she appeared on 
the batUe-field with disheveled hair, 
a torch in her hand, and a whip to 
animate the combatants. 

Her features, late so exquisitely lovely in 
their paleness, [were] now inflamed with the 
futy of frenzy, resembling those of a Bel- 
lona. Sir W. Scott. 

Imminent blood-thirsty Regiments camped 
- .- on the Champ de Mars; dispersed National 
<;r Assembly; red-hot cannon-balls (to bum 
-»/ 4 Paris);— the mad War -god and Bellond's 
■'^ , sounding thongs. Qarlyle. 

'- Bell-the-Oat. A by-name given to 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), a Scot- 
tish nobleman, from an incident that 
occurred at Lauder, where the great 
barons of the realm had assembled 
at the call of the king, James III., 
to resist a threatened invasion of the 
country by Edward IV. of England. 
They were, however, less disposed to 
advance against the English than to 
correct the abuses of ^ng James's 
administration, which were chiefly to 
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be ascribed to the influence exerted 
over him by mean and unwortiby 
favorites, particularly one Cochran, 
an architect, but termed a mason by 
the haughty barons. 

jfGf '■'■ Many of the nobility and barons 
held a secret council in the church of 
Lauder, where they enlarged upon tiw 
evils which Scotland sustained throngb 
the insolence and corruption of Cochnoi 
and his associates. While they were thus 
declaiming, Lord Gray requested their 
attention to a fable. * The mice,' he said, 
* being much annoyed by the persecution 
of the cat, resolved that a bell should be 
hung about puss's neck, to give notice 
when she was coming. But, though Uie 
measure was agreed to in full council, it 
could not be carried into effect, because 
no mouse had courage enough to tie the 
bell to the neck of the formidable ene- 
my.* This was as much as to intimate 
his opinion, that, though the discontented 
nobles might make bold resolutions 
against the king's ministers, yet it would 
be difficult to find any one courageous 
enough to act upon them. Archibald, 
Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic strength 
and intrepid courage, and head of that 
second family of Douglas whom I befinre 
mentioned, started up when Gray had 
done speaking. ' I am he,' he said, ^ who 
will bell the cat ; ' from which expression 
he was distinguished by the name of 
BetUhe- Ou to his dying day." 

Sir W. Scott. 

He was equaUy worthy of blazon with him 
perpetuated in Scottish song and story by the 
surname of BeU-the-Cat. W. Irving, 

Beloved Disciple. An appellation 
often given to John the evangelist 
and apostle, who enjoys the memo- 
rable distinction of having been the 
chosen and favored friend of our 
Lord. See John xiii. 23; xix. 26, 
27; XX. 2; xxi. 7, 20. 

Beloved Merchant. A title bestowed 
by Edward III. of England upon 
Michael de la Pole, an eminent Lon- 
don merchant, who in the following 
reign became lord chancellor, and 
was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Suffolk. 

Beloved Fhysioian. An appellation 
sometimes used to designate St. Luke. 
It was first conferred upon him by 
the apostle Paul ( Col iv. 14). 

Bel'phe-gSr. {Myth.) A Canaanitish 
divinity, worshiped particularly by 
the Moabites. Wierus calls him the 
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to Paid, he was a Mahometui dei^ , 
ace onliEig to MfUstuavelli, an ardo- 
fieod who hod been an archangel. 
Bel-phce'be. [Fi. ^C[e,beaudful,and 
^ifflSe, Diana.1 A huntress in Spen- 
ser's "Faery Queen;" int«ailea as 
■ likeneSB of Queen Elizabeth, the 
woman, as contradislinguished from 
the qneen, who is imaged in Gloii- 

iO- " mttary man hlgUj HHDned 
maT taaTS been oHered her [tueni Elizs- 
beth], but nam more deliule lad grsce- 
(bl than (hat nutalned la the flnlihed 



irtbeh the ancie^ embodied In Ditna ; 


■Bd, like bee, the Ibrut is her dwelling- 


p^, andtbeehue hnbforiie pastime. 
TbB brHH ban Imparted to her tMr 


own fleetnen, and the Bwajlng ftiUsce Mt 
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author ha> mlugtod the elements of her 



I file Chaldeans and Asgrriug. Ho 

is the same as Badl. See Bali. 

[Called also Bd.] 
Sel'Ti-de'rf (9). The heroine of 

Otway's tragedy of " Venice Pie- 
I served ; " renmrkftblo for her beau^, 
' conjugal tenderness, epotless pori^, 

and agonizing sufienngs. See Jaf- 

HoFfl teut luTe iKm ahed, pivbiibly, Ibe 
Ihi Kinoin of a^vtdtra ud Moidmlf Ilua 

Sendr, Old. See Olii Bbndt. 
Ben'e-dlok. A. young lord of Padua, 
in Shakespeare's "Much Ado about 



at first he does not love her) i 
courtship which is a contest i 
and raillery. The name is uftei 
as a synonym for a newly-m 



B01t«d WiU. A title bestowed apon 
Lord William Howard (1563-1610), 
warden of the western marches. 
His aib» blMe, by Hmrrhnien fell, 
Hung la m lin»d tai Mudded bell, 

CaUcU noble Uanrd, 'SrUsd WiiL 

vmt^tt the Hnlh-«?Uem p^don 
■e the boiden nf Eii^^Ld KDd Scot- 

'kliaaH^ MaVKv- 

Balt«iiabFOB (bet-tS-nft-lirAs'). [Rp., 

the darkly beaotifiil, or fair forlorn ; 

from belio, beautiful, and ienebroio. 



St. 



Amadis do Gaul on retiring to a 
hermitage, after reeeiying a crud 
letter l>am his mistress, Onana. 
BeluH. [Gr. B^fcK.] {Myth.) The 

._* • ([ national divinity 

I nations, especially 



did, tbough th 
orthograpliy. 



seveiBl East 



Ben'en-ge'U, OldHam'et [Sp. Ode 
Bamete Beaengeli,tbe'dtt-iai'a bi- 
nen-ljBi'leel. An imagmary Moorish 
chronicler from whom Cervantes pro- 
fesses to have derived his account of 
the adventures of Don Qnixoto. 

O* " The SpsDlnh commenUlon . . . 
have dlBCOTeL«d that Citi Namrt Benett' 



grii le, sfte 
blan Tenia 




1 of' the 








the world knom. 




or'rigntoi 


Ham,si,^COm: 


moaHoorii 


Jip^x, 


Bemngtli rigniaea 


In Bpaidiih 


Pi."-. 


( amo, arval, or 
Loekliart. 






hit of ""• ^ >^ 








^^£:'X^^. 


sSis 


U,<lh«MH 












IniLmlne 


ownnpeclmlpenl- 






»-"s.*""""" 


o.pMe,lU. 


•■=?-'"%j: 


Bo-nl'ci^ 

to John C 


Boy. A 


sobriquet givea 


Heen«., 


a noted Am«^can 
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pngiHst, who resided foir a time at 
Benicia, in CaUfoniia. In 18G0, be 
had a famous fight with Tom Savers, 
the '^ cham^on prize-filter of Eng- 
land," whien lasted for more than two 
hours, and was then stopped by the 
interference of the police. 




Like the jeweler of DeXbl, hi th« hotue of 



the msgiciah JSennasX»r, I, at lengQi, reached 
a vaulted room dedicated to 



silence. 



:recy and 
W.Seott, 



Bdn'net, lira. A demure, shy, in- 
triguing, equivocal character in Field- 
ing' s novel of ^* Amelia." 

Banahie. See Banshee. 

Ben-Toli-o. A fHend to Romeo, and 
nephew to Montague, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of ^* Romeo and 
Juliet" 

Berohta. See Bestra, Frau. 

Berkeley. Old "Woman of. The 
title and subject of a ballad by 
Southey. 

BSr-lin' Decree. (Fr, Sist.) A de- 
cree issued at Berlin, on the 21st of 
November, 1806. by the Emperor 
Kapoleon L, declaring the whole of 
the British islands to be in a state 
of blockade, and all vessels trading 
to them to be liable to capture bv 
French ships. It also shut out all 
British vessels and produce both flrom 
France, and from all the other coun- 
tries which gave obedience to the 
French. 

B^r-m<55^8s. An old form of Ber- 
mudas, and the Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the first dis- 
coverer of these islands, BermudeZj 
"who sighted them in 1527. 

In the deep nook, where ooee 
Thou oalledstme tip at midnight tofttch dew 
From tile still-vexed .Sermoo<Ae«, Uiere she 's 
hid. 5Aaik. 

Bf r-mu'd^f. A cant term formerly 
applied to certain obscure and intn- 
cate alleys in London, in which per- 
sons lodged who had occasion to live 
cheaply or be concealed. They are 
supposed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent Garden. 

Bdr-nar'do. The name of an officer 



ih Shakespeare's tragedy of ^ Ham- 
let." 

Bernardo del Oarpio. See Cabpio, 
Bernardo del.. 

Berserker (bfif-sSf 'ker). [Old Norse 
6er, bare, naked, and sarke, a shirt 
of mail.] {Scand. Myth.) A re- 
doubtable warrior who went into bat- 
tle unharnessed, his strength and 
fury serving him instead of armor, 
which he despised. He had twelve 
sons^ who inherited his name as well 
as his warlike ferocity. 

Bertha, Prau (fir6^ b6Ftft). [0. Ger. 
Peracta, shining, white; firbm the 
same root as the £ng. bright.] In 
Germany, an impersonation of the 
Epiphany, corresi)onding to the 
Italian Befana, variously represented 
as a gentle white lady who steals 
softly to neglected cracQes. and rocks 
them in the absence of careless nurses, 
and also as the terror of naughty 
children. She has, besides, the over- 
sight of spinners. She is represented 
as having an immensely larse foot 
and a long iron nose. The legend 
concerning her is ntainly of Christian 
origin, but with some admixture of 
heathen elements. [Written also 
Frau Berchta and Fran 
Precht.] 

Ber'th& with the Great Foot [Fr. 
Berth'e au Grand Pied."] The moth- 
er of Charlemagne, by King Pepin, 
and the OTeat- grand -daughter or 
Charles Martel ; — said to have been 
so named because she had one foot 
laiger than the other. 

BSr'tr&m. Count of Rousillon, a char- 
acter* in Shakespeare's "All 's Well 
that Ends Well." 

Bess, Good Queen. A sobriquet by 
which Queen Elizabeth of Ejigland 
is often familiarly referred to. Her 
reign, take it all in all, was a happy 
as well as a glorious one for England, 
and the contrast it offers to that of 
her predecessor is very striking. 

Bea'sus. The name of a cowardly 
captain in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play, "A King and No King." 

The story which Clarendon tells of that af- 
fldr [the panic of the royal troops at Naseby] 



For ttie **Va^ to tho Sohom^ of Proamoiatieft,'* with Iho accompanying Explanations, 



ud^HlH niUDaelr eodcdtu 



B«ttlii> (bet'te'nt). [A 
Elizabeth.} The atuue under which 
EliuubcCh BrenUao |b. 1785), after- 
ward the wife of I.udwig Achim von 
AiDiiD, coireeponded with Goethe. 
This cone«pondence, under the titJe 
of "Goethe's Letters to a Child," was 
published in IS35, and wa> tiuialated 
by Bettina into Engliab. 

BaulalL See Land uf Bstn^H. 

Banrea d' ArKremont (bov <U^r'- 
mSi", 43, 63). The <alher c^ Hala- 
^g^, or Maugis, and uncle of Kinnldo. 
Re wu treachuTOQsly slain by Gano. 

Bo'Tli of Soutb-amp't^Ti, Bir. A 
fkmoua knight of romance, whose 
marrelous exploits are relaCed in the 
Becond boiA of Drayton's " Fdty- 
olbiMi.^* Heylin clainiB him aa a 
red Eu'l of Southampton. He is 
the Beuea de HaaUnK of th< French, 
the BwwQ fT Antona of the ItalianE. 
[Called also Bevii of JZanyiton.] 



B**to^{-y«i). A name given by 
Eiatol lo Shallow in Shakespeare's 
"Sing Henry IV." (Part n., a. v., BO. 
S). It comes ftom the lUlian word, «- 
togno (need, want), and is frequently 
lued by the old dramatiatfl as a term 
of reproach, meaning btggar^ lout 
f^ioB, or laiwadrd. Strictly, it ia 
atA a pioper name, bat it is com- 
monly thought to be snch in the in- 
stance refsrred to. 

Bt-aA'o4. 1. A daughter to Baptiata, 
in Shake«peare'» ''^Taming iff the 
Shrew." 

9. Miatresa toCasaio, in Ihe tragedy 
of " Othello." 

Blbtdn*. ConauL See CoNam, Bib- 

Siok'ttr-MtB', loaM, Esq., AMrOlo- 
KST (2). The aaaumed name under 
wtioh the " Tatler" was edited. 



It am [AdiUwD'a] u 



had bMn Iwl encash to publlih a fu- 
ricus reply. Bicktntaff hkA r^Dlned In 
■ KCDTid parnpblet, itln more direrttuff 

(0 k«ep Dp iitt Johi, and tiie town was 
iong in conTiililDiii of liB^tar. ecwlg 
dflteimlDcd to eaploy uu Daue which 
tblf coDtnrTBraj had made popnlu ; and. 
Id April. 1709. It wh announced thai 
Jrac BickersUff, bqnlre, Aitrolopir, 
wnfl about to pubUiih a paper called the 

49- " Swift k e^d to haTs (sken the 
name o( Acitrjiqjf (ton a imlth'i dgn, 
and added that of Iiaac, aa a Chrlit&u 
appfdlatlDa of 

uaUj (bond wl 

Bioome. See Chichbvacbe. 

Bid'den-den Ualda (bid'dn-dn). A 
name riven to two anmarriBd aistan, 
named Mary and Elizabeth Chnlk- 
huist, bom at Biddeoden, in 1100, 
and joinfd together, as tradition 
atatea, by the shoulders and hips. 
They lived for thirty - four yean, 
when one died, and the other, persist- 
ing in a refusal to be separated irom 
the corpae of her sister, succumbed 
ux hours afler. They a— — -■" '' 



lO Dwnedloth iwmel 



"Bread and Chec 
on the afternoon i 
six hundred rolls 
etrangera, and two 
enty loavea, weighing tli 
and a half each, t '"- '-- 



of land, called 



:hcese in pro- 

^ , — -^ - - Ihepoorofthe 

parish, — the expense being defrayed 
by the rental of the land. Halsfead, 
in hia " History of Kent," reject* thia 
Btoiy as tabuloos, so far as it relates 
to the Chulkhurst sisters, and aaaerta 
that the " Bread and Cheese Laud " 
was left by two maiden ladies by the 

B JfWirt (bii*™t, 16 ). tOld Norse Ufa, 

'■ and rfi»«, space.] {Sami. 

■■-- Tame of the bridge 
^^^.r^^^ ..,.». ^D and earth, typified 
by the rainbow, and supposed to be 
constructed of stones pf various col- 
ors. It was eitiemely solid, and 
built with great art. 

BiffTsadiana, The. Tha name at a 
religious party in Ihe imaginw^ «m- 
twe irf LilliptU, who made it a matter 



Jfj/ii.) the 



garded as heretics 
lich required all 
e smaller end 






peoalties u cue of 
disobedience. Under this name the 
Roman Calliolice of England ^ are 
Batirizedf and imder tJiat of LUde- 
emfioaj, the Enalish Protestanta are 
ridiculed. See Li 



(.ihenminpircd with tbU 



of'«n' qn-^^ '^--1-^ ^ii." -^^t .< — 

fluica tot errr. Ga^/ie. 

Bfs'iaw, Mr. Hoao*. The feigned 

cal poems, in the Yankee dialect, 
really written by James Knssell Low- 
eU, and directed mainly agKinstelav- 

Statea and Mexico, and the late Re- 
bellioQ of liiB Soathem Slates. 

Biminl (be'me-nee). A fabulous isl- 
and said to belong Co the Bahama 
group, but lying far out in the ocean, 
where, actording to a tradition cur- 
rent among the natives of Puerto 
lUco, was a marvelous fountain poe- 
sessing the power of restoting youth. 
Tbia was an object of eager and 
long-continued quest to the celebrat- 
ed Spanish navigator, Juan Ponea 
deLeon. 

Bt'OD-dello. A servant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 

Blfoli, HarVey. A celebrated char- 
■ I Cooper's novel of "The 



Spy." 

Blreno (be-ri'i 
iandoFurioso 
of Olii 



> BLA 

them to ||»od woAa and holinsM o, 
lift. 
BiiOlDp of Hip^. A title bjr irhich 
St. Augiatine (35^430) is often re- 
ferred to, he having held the office 

Blkok'S-^iTe, 'Widow (-A-ker}. Anei- 

verse, hustling, maacnline', pettiSig- 
(ring, and htigious character m' 
Wycherlcy'a comedy of " The Hato 



if B^Uabbi- 
Matauiajt. 



designed to put 

tationB^&c.by ptia 
selves Blada, and J 
blackened or others 



rt pissed in lT3a [9 
[t was so called be- 
isioned by, and waa 

of deer, game, plan- 



. „ B, plan 
IS calUog then 

te disguised. 



o). InAriosto's "Or- 
'the lover and husband 
lom he abandons, 
n (be-rfl"'). A "merry mad-cap 
' " attending on the kmg of Na- 
e, in Si^akeapearo's " Love'a La- 



Biahop Bun'r^. A sobriquet given 
toJohnBanyaQ(1628-168S),becatise 
he viaited tus religious brethren in 
various parts of England, exhorting 

n- For Ihi "Kay to tha ■< 



^ ThB acts of Um Scoldah Parlla- 
meol tram Junea I. of Scotland to IGSS 
or 1597 ware ctUad Sadi Aea, benuM 
printed In black or Saxon cbaiaoteza. 
Blaak AfBlae, The. A common dea- 
ignatlon of ^e sitting of the courts 
held at Oxfbrd in 15TT, daring which 
judges, jurymeDf and counsel were 
swept away by a violent epdemie. 
The term is also used to denote the 



-French to tt-Col. Dennis Davidoff, 
an officer in tlie Russian army, in Hie 
time of the French invasion. 

BiBQk Death, The. A name given 
to llie celebrated Oriental pUgue 
that devastated Asia, Europe, and 
Afiica, during the fourteen tli centurr. 
It took tbia name itttm the bla^ 
Qpots, symptomatic of putrid decom- 
position, which, at one of its stages, 
appeared upon the skin. 

Blank Diok. A sobriquet of Richard, 
Eari Howe (ITSS-ITSS), the English 
admiral who was sent with a aqoad- 
TOO to operate against D'EsUing, 
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who commanded the French forces 
on the coast of America during the 
war of the Revolution. 

Blaok Hole of Calcutta. A name 
commonly given to a certain small 
and close dungeon in Fort William, 
Calcutta, the scene of one of the most 
tragic events in the history of British 
Inma. On the capture of Calcutta, 
by Surajah Dowliui, June 18, 1756. 
the British garrison, consisting or 
146 men, being made prisoners, were 
locked up at night m this room, 
which was only ^ feet square, and 
poorly ventilated, never having been 
mtended to hold more than two or 
three prisoners at a time. In the 
morning, of the 146 who were impris- 
oned, only 23 were found to have 
survived the excruciating agony of 
pressure, heat, tiiirst, and want of 
air. In the " Annual Register " for 
1758, is a narrative of the sufferings 
of those imprisoned, written by Mr. 
Holwell, one of the number. The 
Black Hole is now used as a ware- 
house. 

Black Enight, The. See Faineant, 
Lb Noib. 

Black Man, The. A conmion desig- 
nation for the Devil in the time of the 
Kew England witchcraft. It is a 
popular belief that the Devil is black, 
in the " Golden Legend " there is a 
stoiT representing mm as appearing 
in the guise of a man clad in black, 
of great height, and mounted on a 
superb horse. 

These ^Id doctors [the Indian medicine- 
men3 were Btipposed to draw their pharma- 
ceutic knowledge from no gracious source, 
the Black Man himself being the principal 
professor in their medical school. 

Hawthorne. 

Black Monday. (Sng. Hist,) A 
memorable Easter Monday in 1351. 
very dark and misty. A great deal 
of hail fell, and the cold was so ex- 
treme that many died from its effects. 
The name afterward came to be ap- 
plied to the Monday after Easter of 
each year. 

Mjr nose ftll arbleeding on Black Mondmf 
last. ShicJe, 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the son of Edward m. of 



England; — so called from the color 

of his armor. 

To portray a Roman of the age of Camllliwi 
or Curius as superior to national antipa^ies, 
as treating conquered enemies with the deli- 
cacy of the Bla/dc Prince^ would be to violate 
all dramatiic propriety. Macauiay. 

Black Bepublicans. See Republi- 
cans, Black. 

Black Saturday. A name given, in 
Scotiand, to the 4th of August, 1621. 
On this day, the Parliaments sitting 
at Edinburgh ratified certain articles 
introducing Episcopalian fashions in- 
to the church, — a proceeding highly 
repugnant to the religious feehnga 
and convictions of the Scottish peo- 
ple. A violent storm which occurred 
at the same time, and was accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning and 
" heavy darkness," was thought to 
be a manifest token * of the displeas- 
ure of Heaven. 

She was to remind a neighbor of some par- 
ticular which she was to recall to his memory 
by the token, that Thome Beid and he had 
set out t(^ether to go to the battle which took 
place on the Black Saturday. Sir W. Scott. 

Bla'dud. A legendary king of Eng- 
land, who is said to have built the 
cit^ of Bath, and dedicated the me- 
dicinal springs to Minerva. 

Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble 
must keep Englishmen on the grin for ages 
yet to come; and in their letters and the stoiy 
of their loves there is a perpetual fount of 

rrkling laughter as inexhaustible as Skt- 
fs well. Thackeraif, 

Blftnche'fleflT. [It. Blancafiore.'] A 
lady beloved by Flores. Their ad- 
ventures make the principal subject 
of Boccaccio's " Philopoco," but they 
had been famous for a long time 
previously, as Boccaccio himself in- 
forms us. They are mentioned as 
illustrious lovers by Matfres Eymen- 
^u de Bezers, a Languedocian poet, 
m his " Breviari d' Amor," dated in 
the year 1288. Boccaccio repeated 
in the " Decameron " (Dav 10, novel 
5) the storv of Flores and Blanche- 
fleur, but changed the names of the 
lovers to Ansaldo and Dianora. 
Chaucer took it as the foundation of 
the Frankelein's tale in the "Can- 
terbury Tales," though he professes 
to have derived it firom "a British 
lay." Boccaccio's novel is unoues- 
tionably the origin of the episoae of 



«nd ftr fh« Bamarks and Bales to which the nomben alter certain words raflar, m« n^ xiv-xxzU. 



InMo, Pntilds, and Tiibnu, in 
Bojarda's " Orlando Imumonto." 
Then ia tlio an did Eurlidi roounce 
entitled " Flom >nd Blwicbefleiir," 
uid U> have beeo onginally mitten 
in FreDch. See Pbabildo. 

Tb* chjVBlelH (g Chlriviiiuna, 
Oru arUn ud tlu l£iH d'iSiin, 
HlnllM tonllur Ln Ui bnJii ^ 

BlM, OIL See Gil Blab. 
. Blatuit Beaat, The. A bellowing 
noniter, in Spenser's " FaBiy Qoeen," 
^fpiol of duuler or olumnfj or it 
i> an impenooation of vbat ira oov 
call " Vox Populi," M the Voice of 
the People. 

Blo-ftw'on. llie name itf an iiiand 
mentioned in tibe imaginaiy " Trav- 
ele " of Lemuel QolliTer, written b7 
SwifL It la deacrilied aa beinf " m[- 
Dated to the north-east side of LillU 
pat, ftom whence it la parted only by 
a <Wmd of eight hundred yaiAa 
wide," and as beins roled over by an 
emperor. Tiie Innabftanta, like the 
UlGputiana, were all pygiDies. 



ntltndi 



" fitefoKD li PraDH, 



of th* fliffbt 



■ liialter there 
Uof Zngkiid, 



aod BoUnglii 

BU'fU. A noted character nbo Ggareg 
in Fielding's norel entitled '^The 
Hiatoryof Tom Jone»,aFoQndling." 

Blim1>er, Hlaa Oomedio. A char- 
acter in Dickens's novel of " Dombey 
and Son;" a daughter of Dr. Blim- 
ber, the head of H Grgl-claBB educa- 
tional establishment conducted on 

She ia a very learned, grave, and 
precise young lady, with " no light 
nonsense about her," who has become 
*' dry and sandy with working in 
gr^^f--" .. . 



Blind Harry. A name com 
given lo Henry the Minatrei, i 



deriniC Scottisfa poet of the fiftaaaOi 
century, of whom notliing (elae is 
known ciccpt that he was blind ftxim 
infancy, and composed a romantie 
poem entitled " The Life of that No- 
ble Champion of Scotland, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, Knight," which has 
been handed down to the present 

A pniultt sotni- 
illiam Heniy lU- 



lility and doqua 
Blind Traveler. A name given to 
Jamee Holman |d. 1857), a lienlenant 
in the English navy, and author of 
various books of travels. In 1813, 
■ disease contracted in Che discharge 
of his duty destroyed his eyesight- 
Bloody AsBiies. A common dea^- 
nation of the horrid Judicial mossacrq 
perpetrated, in 1685, by George Jeff- 
reys, Lord Chief Justice of the Elni^B 
Bench, while on a circuit tbrouriiflu 
western counties of England. Abonl 
three hundred persons were executed 
after short trials; very many wen 
whipped, imprisoned, and fined; and 
□early one thousand were seat ai 
slaves to tiie American plantations. 
Bloody BllL A name given to tha 
statute of the "Articles'^' (31 Henry 
VIII., c. 14), by wbich hanging ot 
burning waa denounced against ^1 
who should deny the diMtiine «t 
tracaubstanljatian. 



foblm fiend, formeily much feared 
y children. The " Wyll of the Dev. 
yll " ia said to be " written by our 
fiiitbful secretaryea hobgoblin, raw- 
bed, and bfoodubant,, in the spitefiil 
audience of all the court of heU." 
ll.df irUMrto yBh jmir tm« B ms htl 



A sobriquet given 

— Doke of Comberiand, second 

s<Hi of George n., on account of his 
barbarities m the suppreasion i^ the 
rebellion aidled by Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Younger Pretender. 
jloody Unry. A name coiDmonl^ 
given to Abry, a Boman Catholic 
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3aeen of England, whose rei^ is 
istingoished for the sanguinary 
persecutions of the adherents of the 
Church of England, no fewer than 
two hundred persons having been 
burnt at the stake within the space 
of four years, for their attachment 
to tiie reformed doctrines. 

Bldiir§'^lin'd$. A country girl in 
Gay's nastoral poem, " The Shep- 
herd's Week," which depicts rural 
life in its character of poverty and 
rudeness, rather than as clothed in 
the colors of romance. 

We, fliir, fine ladies, who park oat our lives 
From common sheep-paths, cannot help the 

crows 
From fljinjp over; we 're as natural still 
As BlowscMnda. Mrs. E. B. Browning. 

Blue-beard. [Fr. La Barbe Blette.'] 
The hero of a well-known story of 
the same name, originally written in 
French by Charles Perrault He is 
represented as having a blue beard, 
from which he gets his designation, 
and as marrying a beautiful young 
woman, who has all the keys of a 
magnificent castle intrusted to her, 
with injunctions not to open a certain 
apartment. She gratifies her curios- 
ity during the absence of her lord, 
and is horrified to find the remains 
of his former wives, the victims of 
his boundless lust and cruelty. Her 
disobedience is discovered by means 
of an indelible stain produced on 
the key which opened the door of the 
interdicted room, and she is told to 

Erepare for death, but obtains the 
Ivor of a little delay, and is happily 
rescued by the timely arrival of 
fHends, who instantly dispatch her 
brutal husband. 



It is said that the original Blue- 
beard was Giles de Laval, Lord of Ri^, 
who was made Marshal of France in 1429. 
He was distinguished for his military 
genius and intrepidity, and was possessed 
of princely revenues, out rendered him- 
self in&mous by the murder of his wires, 
and his extraordinary impiety and de- 
baucheries. M6zeray says that he en- 
couraged and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and corrupted 
young persons of both sexes that he 
might attach them to him, and after- 
ward killed them for the sake of their 
blood for his charms and incantations. 



At length, for some state crime against 
the Duke of Brittany, he was sentenced 
to be burned alive in a field at Nantes, in 
1440. Uolinshed notices another Blue> 
beard, in the reign of Henry VI., anno 
1450. Speaking of the committal of the 
Duke of Suffolk to (he Tower, he says, 
*' This doing so much displeased the peo- 
ple, that, u politic provision had not 
been made, great mischief had imme> 
diately ensued. For the commons, in 
sundry places of the realm, assembled 
together in great companies, and chose 
to (hem a captain, whom they called 
Blue-beard ; but ere they haA attempted 
any enterprise their leaders were ap- 
prehended, and so the matter pacified 
without any hurt committed." Blue- 
beard is als o the name by which King 
Henry YHI. lives in the popular super- 
stitions of England. The German poet 
Tieck, in his " Phantasus," has a tragedy 
which is gprounded upon the common 
nursery tale. Dunlop notices the strik- 
ing resemblance between the story of 
Blue-beard and that of the third calen- 
dar in the '' Arabian Nif^ts' Entertain- 
ments." 

A dark tragedy of Sophie's fhist the JSIue- 
beard chamber of her mind, into which no 
eye but her own must ever look. Carlyle, 

Blue-ooat School. A name popu- 
larly given to Christ's Hospital. Lon- 
don, — a charitable institution ror the 
education of orphans and foundlings, 
— on account of the blue coats or 
gowns worn by the boys. Their cos- 
tume has continued unchanged ever 
since the foundation of the school in 
the reign of Edward YI. 

Blue Hen. A cant or popular name 
for the State of Delaware. This so- 
briquet is said to have had its ori- 
gin in a certain Captain Caldwell's 
rondness for the amusement of cock- 
fighting. ' Caldwell was for a time 
an officer of the First Delaware Reg- 
iment in the war of the Revolution, 
and was greatly distinguished for his 
daring and undaunted spirit. He 
was exceedingly popular in the rej^- 
ment, and its nigh state of disciplme 
was generally conceded to be due to 
his exertions; so that when officers 
were sent on recruiting service to en- 
list new men in order to fill vacancies 
caused by death or otherwise, it was 
a saying, that they had gone home 
for more of Caldwell's game-cocks; 
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VoL as Caldwell insisted that no cock 
could be tniljr game unless the mother 
was a blue hen, the expression ** Blue 
Hen*s chickens '* was substituted for 
" fitune-cocks.'* 
I)elaware State Journal, July, 1860. 

Blue Iiowa. A nickname given to 
the quaint and severe regulations of 
the eai^ government of I^ew Haven 
Hantation, when the public authori- 
ties kq[>t a sharp watcn over the de- 
jjportment of the people of the colony, 
and punished all breaches of good 
manners and good morals, often with 
ludicrous formality. Some 'account 
of these laws is given in a small work 
published m 1825 (Hartford, by Silas 
Andrus), mtitled '^ The Code of 1650, 
ieing a Compilation of the earliest 
Laws and Orders of the General 
Court of Connecticut," &c. The 
ancient records of the New Haven 
colony bear witness to the stem and 
somber religious spirit common to all 
the first settlers. The chapter of 
''Capitall Lawea," in the code of 
1650, is almost verbally copied from 
the Mosaic law. 



** After the restoration of Charles 
II., the Puritans became the subject of 
arocy kind of reproach and eoatamely. 
The epithet blue was applied to any one 
who kwked with disapprobatioQ upon 
liie licentiousness of tiie time. The 
Vreebyterlans, undw which name all 
dissenters were often included, were more 
narticularly designated by thii^ term. 
Xhns Butler : — 

*ToT hlB relifidon, it was fit 
To mutch nu learning and hb wit, — 
^waa Preabyteiian true blue.* 

HudSbraa. 

That this epithet of deridon should find 
its way to the colonies was a matter of 
course. It was here applied not only to 
persons, but to customs, institutions, 
amd laws of the Puritans, by those who 
wished to render the prevailing system 
xidiculons. Hence, probably, a beHef 
with some that a distinct system of laws, 
Imown as the *blue laws,' must have 
somewhere a local habitation." 

KingsUy. 

Blue-Nose. A nickname popularly 
given to an inhabitant of Kova Sco- 
tia or New Brunswick. The appel- 
lation is supposed to have been orig- 
inally applied &om the effect upon 
the more prominent parts of the race 



of the raw easterly winds and long- 
continued fogs which prevail in these 
provinces. Others saj that it was 
first applied to a particuUur kind, of 

Sotatoes which were extensively pro- 
uced by the inhabitants, ana that 
it was afterward transferred to the 
inhabitants themselves. Otiiers still 
assert that its use is accounted for by 
the custom among certain tribes of 
the aborigines of painting the nose 
blue as a punishment for a crime 
against chastity. 

Blueskin. A nickname given to 
Joseph Blake, an English burglar, 
on account of his dark complexion. 
He was executed Nov. 11, 1723. 

Blue-Skina. A nickname applied to 
the Presbyterians, firom their allied 
grave deportment 

Bluestring, Bobin. See Bobin Blub- 

STBLNO. 

Bluff, Captain Noll. A swaggering 
coward in Congreve's comedy of 
" The Old Bachelor." 

Those ancients, as Noll Bf^ffmlf^t say. 
Were pretty ftllowa in their day. 

Sir W. Seon. 

Bhiff Ctty. A descriptive name pop- 
ularly given to the city of Hanmbal, 
Missouri. 

Bluff Hal, or Harry. The sobriquet 
by which King Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land is commonly known. [Call^ 
also Burly King Uarry.'] 

Ere yet in scorn of Peter's pence, 
▲nd numbered bead and shrifl* 

JBtuff" Harry broke Into the spence. 
And tamed the cowls adiut 

Bol^-ner'&ds. [Gr. Boavepyif, firom 
Heb. hene^eges, the Aramaic pro- 
nunciation of which was boane-reges.l 
A name signifying *^ sons of thun- 
der," given by our Lord {Markui, 
17) to the two sons of Zebedee, James 
and John. Probably the name had 
respect to the fiery zeal of the broth- 
ers, si^s of which may be seen in 
Luke IX. 54, Mark ix. 38. 

Boarof Ardeime8,'V7ild. See Wild 
Boar of Ardennes. 

Boast of Sufi^and. See Tom-a-lin. 

Bob'$-dil, Captain. A beggarly and 
cowardly adventurer, in Ben Jonson's 
comedy, "Every Man in his Hu- 
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impte people for 
Boldiei. He wya (a. iv., ec. 7): " I 
would select ninelce n more to myself; 
. . . geodemen tbey should be, of ^od 
epirit, alTong and able conalitudon. 
. . . We twcd^ woald come into the 
fleld the tenth of Hsreh, or tbere- 
ti><Nit8, and wa would cbatlenga 
twenn of the enemy: &^<oald not 
is their honor refase us. Well, wa 
vould kill them : challenga tventT 
tnon; kill them: tweaty more; kill 
Ihem: twenty more; kiil them tijo- 
Aai thus wa would kill every mun 
his twenty a d»y, — that's twenty 
score: twenty score, that 'a two hun- 
died ; two hunditd a day, five days, 
ft tfionsand : for^ thousand — for^ 
times live — five limea fbrw — two 
hundred dayi kills them all up by 
oomptitatioa." 
^ " BabedQ, with hi* tdg wonk ind 
14 f»t Of Phartoh ] * — la* 



Lit, nlili Ua n 
v>Mi, — jjj Che f»t Of Phai 
bnggart St the lint mtar. 



PunllHudthe Copper CapMln." 

A W. FncUr. 
na rrttml inttmr, Ukt BOiada, had 
Miaa,— aad htd^— vbD eould fD» toij 
VHrijarqiUtau vtUuhlmaelt 

lain Bof/at/iLtithaa imij VKOB^ idim biliuk 
fisu, B^iilFhacfl. oia hundred jOiaep, ten 

Ab^-tn p^c*. BflTuty-eliiit pounda of 
VIBtf-puuiu, udGirty ban of Iree. bof Idea 
iB^-MtaO I — uiuUBraBiabt luiparallSeA 



Scott's novel of " IvanhiM " 
lower of Prince John. 
BogT-. Sea Old Boot. 



of nomadic ! 

Mohfndem), a, 

— as jourWists, paliticiaiUi a 
dancers, and tiie like. 

49-Iit Fnnsa, la StUme k ued oT 
Puia bi a sliBUar way > 

Bohemian T&rtai. Perhapa a g^pey ; 
or a mere wild a[^>elUtHia designed . 
to ridicule the appearance of Simple 
in Shakeepeare'B "HnnWivea of 
Windsor," a. iv., sc. B. 

Bfi'hort, &lr, or TTing & knight of 
the Bound Table, celebrated m tha 
old Tomaoces of chivalry. Ha wai 
the brother of King Ban, and nncle 
to Lancelot dn Lac. (Written also 
Bora, Bort.] 

Boia-OuUbert, Bri^ d« (br»2>'da 
bw6'gil'bSr'). A brave bat cruel 
and voluptuous Preceptor of the 

- ■ Teroplan, =- °'- "-"" 



Knights ^ 



implan, in Sii Walter 



aii^lliiMbadiM>iM,uidaTendla<iiitiaRniir. 
like Alii- Oiiillitn. MlaMc JtnHAlv. 

Somt^ A sobriquet given to Ferdi- 
nand II, (1S30-18S9), late king of the 
Two Sicilies. 

^^"Bombati tha nanH of chDdNn'a 
plir in Italv, % kind ot prboaar's-hBag, 
DC what uaiit (brmerl; lo be calUd, in 
Epgianl, < King hj jouc lav* ; ' and 
■here val probablf an aUu^on to this 

KUme In the Dlckuuoe; MvudaUj ai 
m^eetj naGaodofplaylnf the Duff, 
and had a predilaaliDa *>i eUMSih 
amnnaienta bfl^dee, and tbr pU^lm at 



li Budnratood M have derlTed& BwltaC 
Wright fKu a ebiinB mada agalnM hii 
Hu^iQ'DrhHIfnf s^ledDpanUeBaldlBn . 



UacfUtene, 
irit,"p 



!' m> apotoftlat^ Hi. 

only denka the char^, 

la crj waa Ibe T«T torewe ; to 

p my mUguided veopla 1 HahH 

do not kill ; make prisoEtwa ! ' 
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with them ! ' adding, in » note, what was 
stated to be the particular expression, 
t Bombardare ; * and hence, says the au- 
thor, *■ arose his well-known sobriquet of 
Bamba.^ » Lei^h Hunt. 

49- ** The name Bomba is often mis- 
interpreted as haying some allusion to 
braxbardments. It is not so. In Italy, 
when you tell a man a thing which he 
Imows to be &lse, or when he wishes to 
convey to you the ideaof the utter worth-, 
lessness of any thing or person, he pufb 
out Ills cheek like a bagpiper's in full 
blow, smites it with his forefinger, and 
allows the pent breath to explode, with 
the exclamation, * Bomh«.' I liave wit- 
nessed (he gesture, and heard the sound. 
Hence, after 1849, when regal oaths in 
the name of the Host Holy Trinity were 
found to be as worthless as a beggar's in 
the name of Bacchus or the Madonna, 
when Ferdinand was perceived to be a 
worthless liar, his quick-witted people 
whispered his name. He was called lUng 
Bomba, King Puff-chedc, King Liar, Eing 
Knave. The name and his character were 
then so much in harmony that it spread 
widely ; and they have been so much in 
harmony ever since, that he has retained 
it till now, and will rete^ it, I suppose, 
till he is bundled into his unhonored 
grave." Dublin Evening Gazette. 

After Palenno'B flttal siege. 

Across the western seas he fled 

In good King Bomba's happy reign. 

LonafeUow. 

Bom-bSs'tds FtL-ii-o'so. The hero 

and title of a burlesque tragic opera 

by Thomas Barnes Rhodes, which 

was intended to ridicule the bombast 

of modem tragedies. 

Falling on one knee, [hel put both hands on 
his heart, and rolled up nis eyes much after 
the manner of £omba$tea Flarioao making 
love to Distaffina. £pes Sargent. 

B(/n$ De'f. [Lat, the good god- 
dess.] (Myth.) A Roman divinity, 
otherwise called Fauna, or Fatua, 
and described as the sister, wife, or 
daughter of Faunus. Her worship 
was so exclusively confined to wom- 
en, that men were not even allowed 
to know her name. 

Bo-nas'sus. [Gr. B6vaaw9, Bdi/oo-o-o?, 
a wild ox.] An im^nair wild 
beast, with which the " Ettrick Shep- 
herd " (James Hogg), in the " Noctes 
AmbrosiansB " (No. XLVHI. April, 
1830), is represented as having had a 
most remancable adventure. A huge 
animal of the genus Bison — Bison 



bonassus — had been esdiibited in 
London and other parts of Great 
Britain a few years before. 

I must have been the BonatauB himself to 
have mistaken myself fbr a genius. 

Sir W.Scott. 

Bon Chevalier, sans Peur et sans 
Beproohe, lie (lu ht^ shvft^le^' 
b6^ pof ft a6^ ra-pir^shO* See GrOOD 
Knight, &c. 

Bo'ney. A corruption or diminutive 

of Bonaparte^ often used by English 

writers and speakers in the first part 

of the present centuiy. 

No monks can be had now fbr love or fbr 

money, 
(All owing, papa says, to that infidel Boney), 

Moore. 

BonGHUil'tl-Sr. A pseudonym adopted 
by Professor William Eomonstoune 
Avtoun and Theodore Martin, under 
which they published a popular book 
of balladsj and contributed to a num- 
ber of periodicals. 

Bonhomme, Jacques (zhak bo'> 
nom')> [Fr., Jack or James Gk)od- 
manl- A derisive name given bv 
the French barons of the rourteenta 
century to the peasants of the coun- 
try. The insurrection known as the 
Jacquerie — which derived its name 
from this epithet — was a terrible up- 
rising of this class against the nobles, 
in 1358. 

Jacav£» Bonhomme had a longer memoiy 
tmm Ms representative on this side of the 
water [England]; and while the descendants 
of Wat Irler's fbUowers were comfortable 
church-and-king men, when the great trial 
came, in 1798, the men of the Jacquerie were 
iM^Ung with revenge fbr centuries of wrong, 
and poured fbrth tne concentrated wrath of 
generations on clergy, noble, and crown. 

Rev. John WhUe, 

Bon'i-f&oe. The name of a landlord 

in Farquhar^s comedy. " The Beaux* 

Stratagem,'* — one ot the best rep- 

resehtatives of the English innkeeper 

in the language; hence, a landlord 

in general. 

*'OhI I beg your pardon,** replied the 
Yankee Boniface ; " I meant no offense." 

PutnanCs Mag, 

Bono Johnny. The sobriquet by 
which, in the East, the English are 
commonly designated. 

Bontemps, Boeder (ro'zhft' bdn'tSn', 
62). A popular personification, in 
France, of a state of leisure, and free- 
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dom from care. The equivalent, 
among the French peasantry, for the 
• English proverb, " There 's a good 
time coming," is " Roger Bontemps." 
This character is the subject of one 
of B^ranger's most celebrated songs, 
written in 1814 : — 

To show our hypochondriacs, 
In days the most forlorn, 
A pattern set before their eyes, 
B^fer Bontemps was bom. 
To live obscurely at his will. 
To keep aloof from strifo, — 
Hurrah for fiit JRooer JBtmtenmt I 
This is his role oflifo. 

Te envious poor ; ye rich who deem 
Wealth still your thoughts deserving \ 
Ye who in search of pleasant tracks 
Tet find your cap is swerving; 
Ye who the titles that ye boast 
May lose by some disaster,— 
Hurrah for Sat Roger Bontenqa I 
Go, take him for your master. 

Booby, Lady. A female character 
of fhul morals, in Fielding's novel 
of " Joseph Andrews," who is unable 
to conquer the virtue of her footman. 
She was designed as a caricature of 
Bichardson's " Pamela," and is rep- 
resented as a vulgar upstart, whom 
the parson is compelled to reprove 
for laughing in church. 

Bo-0^9. [Gr. Boftmjs, the ox-driver.] 
( Gr. 4" Bom. Myth.) A son of Ceres, 
and tiie inventor of the plow. He 
was translated to heaven, and made 
a constellation. According to another 
account, he was a son of Lvcaon and 
Callisto, and was slain b^ his father, 
who set him before Jupiter for a re- 
past, to try the omniscience of the 
god. Jupiter restored him to life, 
and placed him among the stars. 

Booth. The husband of Amelia, in 
Fielding's novel of that name. His 
frailties are said to have shadowed 
forth some of the author's own back- 
slidings and experiences. 

Bo-rft'ohX-o. A follower of John 
(bastard brother of Don Pedro, 
Prince of Arragon), in Shakespeare's 
" Much Ado about Nothing." 

Borak, Al. See Al Borak. 

Border, The. In history and in popu- 
larphraseology, the common frontier 
of England and Scotland, which, until 
comparatively modem times, shifted 



to the north or to the south, accord- 
ing to the surging tide of war or di- 
plomacy. From tne eleventh century 
to about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, ruthless wars between 
the two countries, and feuds and 
forays of clans and families, caused 
almost constant disturbance on the 
border. Strenuous efforts were made 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James y I. to preserve peace; but it 
was not until the legislative, union of 
1707 took place, that the long course 
of misrule was finally brougnt to s 
close. 

Border Minstrel. A title often given 
to Sir. Walter Scott, who traced his 
descent from the great border family 
now represented by the dukes of 
Buccleuch; resided at Abbotsfordon 
the Tweed; edited, in early life, a col- 
lection of old ballads under the title 
of " The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border;" and afterward wrote " The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel," and other 
original poems upon border subjects. 

When last along its hanks I wandered. 
Through groves that had begun to shed 

Their golden leaves upon the pathMrays, 
My steps the Border Mmetrel led. 

Wordsworth^ Yarrow Revisited. 

"Bordet States. Previous to the 
Rebellion, a common designation of 
those Slave States, in the American 
Union, which bordered upon the line 
of the Free States ; namely, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky^ and 
Missouri. Wim the abolition of slav- 
ery throughout the United States, 
the name will soon pass out of cur- 
rent use. 

Bordei^thief School. A name for- 
merly given, to some extent, to Sir 
Walter Scott and his poetical imita- 
tors, who celebrated tne adventures 
of various predatoiy chiefe of the 
Scottish border. 

With your Lake Schools, and Border-tJtitf 
Schools^ and Cockney and Satanic Schools, 
there has been enough to do. Corlyle, 

Bo're-as (9). [Gr. Bop^a?.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The north wind, a son 
of Astrseus and Aurora. He is fabled 
to have carried off Orithyia, the 
daughter of Erechtheus, and by her 
to have had Zetes and Calais, wmged 
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warriors, who accompanied the Ar- 
gonantic es:pedition. 

Bon, or Bort, King. See Bohort, 
Sib. 

Boston Bard. A pseudonym as- 
sumed hy Robert S. Coffin (1797- 
1827), an American versifier who Hyed 
for some years in Boston, Massachu- 
settSk 

Boston Massacre. {Amer* Hist.) 
A name popularly given to a distarb- 
ance which occurred in the streets of 
Boston on the evening of March 5, 
1770j when a sergeant^s ^niud be- 
longmg to the British eamson fired 
upon a crowd of people who were 
surrounding them and pelting them 
with snow-balls, and kilfed three 
men, besides wounding several oth- 
ers. The leader of the towns-people 

' was a black man named Crispus At- 
tucks. The afiwr is of historical im- 
portance, as it prepared the minds of 
men for the revolutionary struggle 
which followed. 

Boston Teap-par(y. A name popu- 
larly ^ven to the famous assemblage 
of citizens in Boston, Dec 16^ 1773, 
who met to carry out the non-impor- 
tation resolves of the colony, and 
who, disguised as Indians, went on 
board three English ships which had 
just arrived in the harbor, and de- 
stroyed several hundred chests of 
tea. The British parliament retali- 
ated by closing the port of Boston. 

Bottle, Oracle of the Holy. See 
Holy Bottle, Oracle op the. 

Bottle Blot. A disturbance which 
took place at the theater in Dublin, 
Dec. 14, 1822, in consequence of the 
unpopularity of the Marquess Welles- 
ley (Kichard Colby, the younger). 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; so called 
from the circumstance oi a bottle 
being thrown into his box. [Called 
also The Bottle Conapiracy."] 

Bottom, 19'iok. An Athenian weaver, 
who is the principal actor in the in- 
terlude of " Pyramus and Thisbe," in 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.'' Oberon, the faiiy King, 
desiring to punish Titania, his queen, 
commissioned Puck to Watch her 
till she fell asleep, and then to anoint 



her eyeUds with the juice of a plsnt 
called love-in-idleness, the efilbct of 
which, when she awoke, was to make 
her dote vmon Bottom, upon wh<Mn 
Puck had fixed an ass's h^ul. 

$^ '* Bottom ... is a compoond of 
profound ignoranoe and omniTcnoiM eon- 
ceit; but these are tempered by good- 
nature, decision of duuncter, naoA aooM 
mother-wit. That -wbkb. gitw Mkn his 
indiTidoaUly does not deiwtid upon hii 
want of education, his positioD, or his 
calling. AH the scmools ot AttMBS could 
not IiaTe reasoned it out of him ; and all 
the gold of Croesus would have made 
him but a gilded Bottom after all. . . . 
His descen^mts have not unfireqvently 
appeared among the gifted inteltects of 
the world. When CtoMsmitii, jeatons of 
the attention which a dancing mimkej 
attracted in a coflEBe-house, saM, * I can 
do that as weU,' and was about lo at- 
tempt it, he was but playing Bottom." 

R. Q. WhiiB. 

Indeed* the earetHes whieh this partiality 
leads him [Milton] to bestow on ** Sad Eleo- 
tra^B poett'^'sometiines remind na <rf the bean- 
USiaA Queen of iUiy-laBd Idsaiitx the long 
cars of Bottom. Maecmkiff, 

Flty Door Robinson [Sir Thomas BoUnson], 
O Engli^ reader, if you can, ftnr indlniarikm 
at the business he is in. Saving tiie ubeiiiea 
of Europe! thinlu Robinson confidently : 
Founding the English National Debt, an- 
swers Fact; and ooing Bottom the ITecroer, 
witti %>ng ears, in the miserablest Fidcle- 
keening tragedy tliat ever wasl OaHglb>. 

Boontlftil, Iiady. See Ladt Boun- 
tiful. 

Boustrapa (boo'str&'pft'). A sobri- 
quet ^ven to the Em^ror Napoleon 
III., m allusion to Iub unsuccessful 
attempts at a comt d'etat at j^ottlogne 
(in 1840) and ^rashoxag (in ISiS), 
and his successful attempt at Paris 
(in 1851), while President of the 
French Republic. 

Bower of Bliss. 1. A garden belong- 
ing to the beautiful enchantress Ar- 
mida, in Tasso^s "Jerusalem De- 
livered.'* It is described as lovely 
beyond description, every thing in the 
place contributing to harmony and 
sweetness, and breathing forth the 
fullness or bliss. H^:e Kinaldo and 
Armida, in love with each other, pass 
their time; but at last two knights 
come and release Rinaldo from his 
enervating and dishonorable servi- 
tude. See Armida. 
2. The dwelling of the witch 
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Acrasia, in Spenser's " Faeiy Queen,*' 
Bk. n., c. 12. Acrasia is represented 
as a beautiM and fascinating woman, 
and her residence, which is situated 
upon a floating island, is described 
as heing embellished with every- 
thing calculated to charm the senses 
and wrap the soul in oblivious indul- 
gence. 
Bdwlins, Tom. The name of a cel- 
ebrated naval character in Smollett's 
novel of " Roderick Random." 

49* " The character <^ Tom Bowling, 
in * Roderick Random,' . . . 'will be re- 
garded in all ages as a happy exhibition 
of those naTal heroes to whom Britain is 
indebted for so much of her happiness 
and glory." Dunlop. 

Box and Oox. The title of a " dra- 
matic romance of real life," by John 
M. Morton, and the names of its 
principal characters. 

Boy-bisliop, The. An appellation 
conferred upon St Nicholas (fourth 
century), on account of his early con- 
formity to the observances of the 
Roman Catholic church, of which 
the old legends relate marvelous in- 
stances. 

Boy-ef . A lord attending on the 
princess of France, in ShiuEespeare's 
" LfOve's Labor 's Lost." 

B5z (by some pron. boz). A pseudo- 
nym imder which Charles Dickens 
contributed a series of " Sketches of 
Life and Character " to the " London 
Morning Chronicle." Of this now de 
plume he has given the following ac- 
count: — 



' ' Boz, my signature in the '■ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,' . . . was the nickname of 
a pet child, a younger brother, whom I 
had dabbed Moses, in honor of the * Vicar 
of Wakefield,' which, being fiusetionsly 
prononnced through the nose, became 
Bases, and being shortened, Boz. Boz 
was a very &miliar household word to me 
long before I was an author, and so I 
came to adopt it." 



Thonsrh a pledge I had to shiTer, 
And the longest ever was, 

Ere his vessel ^aves our river 
I vonld drink a health to Boz. 



Hood. 



Boz'zy. A familiar diminutive of the 
surname of James Boswell (1740- 
1822), the friend and biographer of 



Dr. Samuel Johnson, by whom the 
nickname was coined. 

Br&-ban'ti-o (brft-ban^shl-o). A sen- 
ator of Venice*, in Shakespeare's 
play of " Othello." 

Brad'a-m&nt, or Bradamante (briU 
d&-m^^t&). A Christian Amazon, 
sister to Rinaldo, and mistress of 
Ruggiero, in Bojardo's "Orlando 
Innamorato" and Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso." She possessed an 
irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
every antagonist whom it touched. 
See KuooiERO. [Written also B r a n- 
damante.] 



" I do not thinly Bradamante or 
Branda^pante is ever mentioned in old 
romances, and I greatly suiq^t her to 
be Bojardo's own faaTention." Panizzi. 

Brad'w4r-dl]ie, Baron. A brave 
and gallantj^ut pedantic, character 
m Scott's " Waverley." 

Brad'w^-dlne, Bose. The heroine 
of Sir Walter Scott's novel of "Wa- 
verley;" the daughter of Baron 
Bradwardine, and the lover of Wa- 
verley, whom she finally marries. 

Brag, Jack. The hero of a novel of 
the same name bv Theodore Hook 
(1789-1841), a spmted embodiment 
of the arts employed by a vulgar 
pretender to creep into aristocratic 
society. 

In reaUty, howerer, he was a sort of Uter- 
aiy Jack Brag. As that amusing creation . . . 
mustered himself with sporting gentlemen 
through his command over the technicalittes 
or slang of the kennel and tbe turfl so did 
Hazlewood sit at tiie board with scholars and 
aristocratic book-collectors throueh a fi«e use 
of their technical phraseology. J. H. Burtmu 

Brae, Sir Jack. A sobriquet of Grenr 
eral John Burgoyne (d. 1792), who 
figures in an old ballad entitled " Sur 
Jack Brag." 

Bragi (brS'gee). [Old Norse brcMga^ 
to adorn, embellish. Comp. Eng. 
brag."] {Scand. Myth.) The son of 
Odin and Frigga, the husband of 
Iduna, and the god of poetiy and 
eloquence; represented as an old 
man witii a long, flowing beanLand 
a brow mild and unwrinkled. [Writ- 
ten also Bragur, Braga.] 

Bragmardo, Janotas de (jft-notui 
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debrag'mar-do; Fr. pron. zhft'no^- 
tiiss' dv brag'mar'do', 102). The 
name of a sophister in Rabelais^ sa- 
tirical romance of *^ Gar^antua,*' sent 
by the citizens of Pans to remon- 
strate wi^ Gargantua for having 
carried off the bells of the church or 
Notre-Dame, which he had taken to 
suspend at the neck of his mare. 

Brah'm$. {Hindu Myth.) The su- 

Sreme, self-existent god of the Hin> 
us, usually represented with four 
heads and rour arms. He is regarded 
as the creator of the universe, and 
forms, with Vishnu, the preserver, 
and Siva, the destroyer, tne divine 
Trimwii, or triad, consisting of the 
three principal gods of the Brahmin- 
ical fai^. It is said that he has de- 
scended upon tiie earth nine times, 
in various forms, and is yet to appear 
a tenth time, in the figure of a war- 
rior upon a white horse, to visit retri- 
bution upon all incorrigible offend- 
ers, [written also Br am a, and 
sometimes B r u h m a.] 
Brainworm. A curious, tricky char- 
acter in Ben Jonson's play of "Every 
Man in his Humor.*' 

Bramble, Matthew. A well-known 
diaracter in Smollett's novel, " The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker;" 
described as " an odd kind of humor- 
ist," afflicted with the gout, and " al- 
ways on the fret," but full of gener- 
osity and benevolence. 

To have all literature smim away before us 
In wateiy extempore, and a spiritual time of 
Koah supervene, — that, surely, is an awftil 
reflection, worthy of dyspeptic maUhew Bram- 
ble in a London fog. Carlyle. 

Bramble, Miss Tabitha. An un- 
married sister of Matthew Bramble, 
in Smollett's " Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker." She is character- 
ized as " a maiden of forty-five, ex- 
ceeding starched, vain, and ridicu- 
lous," soured by her unsuccessful 
endeavors to get married, proud, im- 
perious, pr^ng, malicious, greedy, 
and uncharitable. She finally suc- 
ceeds in disposing of herself to Cap- 
tain Lismanago, who is content to 
take her on account of her snug little 
fortune of ^4000. Her personal ap- 
pearance is thus described : — 



49* *< She is tali, raw-boned, awkward, 
flat-chested, and stooping ; her complex- 
ion is sallow and freckled ; her eyes are 
not gray, but greenish, Uke those of a 
cat, and generally inflamed ; her hair is 
of a sandy, or, rather, dasty, hne ; her 
forehead low ; her nose long, sharp, and, 
toward the extremity, always red in cool 
weather ; her lips skinny ; her mouth ex- 
tensive ; her teeth straggling and loose, 
of various colors and conformation; and 
her long neck shriveled into a thousand 
wrinkles." 

Br^mtne% The. A name jgiven by 
Sterne (1713-1768) to Mrs. Elizabetli 
Draper, a young woman of English 
parentage, bom in India, for whom 
ne conceived a most violent and in- 
judicious affection. In calling her 
** The Bramine," he obviousfy in- 
tended a reference to the cound^y of 
her birth. For himself he provided 
a corresponding name, — " The Bra- 
min," — suggested apparently by his 
profession ot a clergyman. In 1775, 
ten letters of Sterne to Mrs. Draper 
were published under the title of 
"Letters to Eliza." 

Bran. The name of Fingal's dog. 
See FiNGAL. 

49* "Our Highlanders have a pro- 
verbial saying, founded on the traditional 
renown of Fingal's dog. * If it is not 
Bran,' they say, * it is Bran's brother.' 
Now this is always taken as a compli- 
ment of the first class, whether applied 
to an actual cur, or, parabolioally, to a 
biped." Sir W. Scott. 

In proccM of time, fhe noble dog slepi with 
Bran^ Lnarth, and the celebrated hounds of 
antiquity. <Slir W. ScotL 

Brandan, Island of St. See Island 
OP St. Brandan. 

Bran'di-mart. pt., swords-lover.] A 
character in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namorato," and in Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso," king of the Distant 
Islands. 

Brandy Nan. A nickname given to 
Queen Anne, in her lifetime, by the 
populace, in allusion to her fondlness 
tor brandy. 

Brang't6n§, The. Characters in the 
novel o'f " Evelina," by Miss Bumey. 
Their name became a synonym for 
vulgarity, malice, and jealousy. 

Brass, Sally. Sister to Sampson 
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Brass, whom she surpasses in vil- 
lainy. See infra. 

Urass, Sampson. A knavish attor- 
ney in Dickens's " Old Curiosity 
Shop," distinguished for his servility, 
dishonesty, and affected sentimental- 
ity. 

Bravest of the Brave. [Fr. Le, 
Brave des Braves.'] A title conferred 
upon the celebrated Marshal Key 
(1769-1815) by the French troops at 
Friedland (1807), on account of his 
fearless bravery. He was in com- 
mand of the right wing, which bore 
the brunt of the battle, and stormed 
the town. Napoleon, as he watched 
him passing unterrified through a 
shower of oalls, exclaimed, "That 
man is a lion; " and henceforth the 
army styled him the Bravest of the 
Brave. 

Bray, The Vicar of. See Vicar op 
Bray. 

Brazen Age. [Lat. uEnea cstas.'] ( Gr, 
4" Rom. Myth.) One of the four ages 
or eras into which the ancient poets 
divided the history of the human 
race. It was a period of wild war- 
fare and violence, presided over by 
Neptune. The silver age preceded 
it, and the iron age followed it. See 
Iron Age, Silver Age. 

Bread and Cheese Land. See Bid- 
DENDEN Maids. 

Breeches Bibles. A name given to 
editions of the so-called Genevan 
Bible (first printed at Geneva, by 
Rowland Hall, 1560, in 4tb), from 
the peculiar rendering of Gen. iii. 7. 

Breeches Beview. A name formerly 
given, among booksellers, to the 
"Westminster Review," from a Mr. 
Francis Place, a great authority with 
the " Westminster." This Place was 
at one time a leather-breeches maker 
and tailor at Charing-cross, London. 

Bren'd$. Daughter of Magnus Troil, 
and sister to Minna, in Sir Walter 
Scott's " Pirate." 

Brens'^v^tin. The confidante of Isolde, 
and a prominent character in the ro- 
mances which treat of the love of 
Isolde and Sir Tristram. [Written 



also Bringwain, Brengein, 
Brangwaine, Brangwayne.] 

Brent'fdrd, The Two Einers of. 
Two characters in " The Rehearsal," 
a celebrated farce, written by George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (1627- 
1688), with the assistance of Butler, 
Sprat, and others, in order to correct 
the public taste by holding up the 
heroic or rhyming tragedies to ridi- 
cule. 

49* The two kings are represented as 
walking hand in hand, as dancing to- 
gether, as singing in concert, and, gen- 
erally, as living on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and affection. There seems to 
have been no particular reason for mak- 
ing them kings of Brentford rattier than 
of any other place. Bayes says (a. i., 
sc. 1), ^'Look you, sirs, the chief hinge 
of this play ... is, that I suppose two 
kings of the same place, as, for example, 
at Brentford ; for I love to write &mil- 
iarly." Colonel Henry Howard, son of 
Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, wrote a play 
called ^^ The United Kingdoms," which 
began with a funeral, and had also two 
kings in it. It has been supposed that 
this v/as the occasion of Buckingham's 
setting up two kings in Brentford, though 
some are of opinion that he intended 
them for the two royal brothers, Charles 
II. and the Duke of York, i^rward 
James II. Others say that they represent 
Boabdelin and Abdalla, contending kings 
of Granada. But it is altogether more 
probable that they were designed to bur- 
lesque the two kings contending for one 
and the same crown introduced by Dry- 
den — the Bayes of the piece — into seT* 
eral of his serious plays. Persons who 
hare been known to hate each other 
heartily for a long time, and who after- 
ward profess to have become reconciled, 
and to be warm friends, are often likened 
to the Two Kings of Brentford. 

This piece of generosity reminds tis of the 
liberali^ of the Kinga qf Brentford to thdr 
Knightsbridge forces. Sir W. Scott, 

Brewer of Ghent. A descriptive 
title bestowed upon Jacob Arteveld, 
a brewer of metheglin in Ghent, who 
became a great popular leader in the 
early part of the tourteenth century, 
drove Louis I., Count of Flanders, 
into France, ruled that province, and 
supported Edward III. of England. 

Brl-a're-us (9). [Gr. Bpiipew?.] ( Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) A son of Coelus and 
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Terra, a giant with a hundred arms 
and fifty heads. According to He- 
siod, he defended Jupiter against the 
Titans ; but other poets say that he 
assisted the giants in their attempt 
to storm Olympus, and was buried 
alive under Mount ^tna as a punish- 
ment. [Called also jEgeon."] 

Brick, Mr. Jerf$r-Bon (-sn). A 

fiery American politician, who figures 

in Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 

adewit." 

Jtfferaon Bricks th« Amoieaa edilor, twit- 
ted me with the multifivious patented anom- 
Miea of oveigrowh, worthless Dukes. Bishops 
«f Ouriiun. fte., which poor English society 
at present labors under, and is nuMle a sole- 
cten by. Carlyle. 

Bride of the Sea. A poetical name 
of Venice, having its origin in the 
ancient ceremony of the espousal of 
the Adriatic, durmg which the doge, 
in the presence of his courtiers, and 
amid circumstances of great splendor, 
threw a ring into the sea, uttering 
the words, ^^Deqxmsamus <e, ware, 
in siffnum veriperpetidque domimi,^* 
We wed thee, O sea, in sign of a true 
and perpetual dominion. 

Bridge'north, Mi^or Balph. A 
Roundhead who figures conspicuously 
m Scott's " Peveifl of the Peak." 

Bridge of Asses. See Pons Asino- 

RVM. 

Bridfire of Si^hs. [tt. Panie dei Sos- 
jfiriJ] The name popularly ^ven to 
the covered passage-way which con- 
nects the doge's palace in Venice 
with the state prisons, from the cir- 
cumstance that the condemned pris- 
oners were transported over this 
bridge from the hall of judgment to 
the place of execution. Hood has 
used the name as the title of one of 
his poems. 

Bridget, Mrs. The name of a char- 
acter in Sterne's celebrated novel, 
" The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent." 

Brt^egoose, Judge. {Fr.JugeBri- 
dofeA The name of a character in 
Rabelais' famous satirical romance 
of "Pantagruel," who decided causes 
by the chance of dice. 

Brid'oisaii (bre'dwo'zftn', 62). A 



stupid jnd^ in Beamnardiaia' **Ha- 

riage de Figaro." 

Brighella (bre-gePlft). [It., firom 
briga^ trouble, ' restlessness.] A 
masked charact^, in the Italian pop- 
ular comedy, representing a proud, 
bold, and crafty plebeian of Brescia. 

Brigliadoro (br^-yt-do^ro). [It, bri- 
dle of gold.] The name of Orlando's 
steed, one of the most famous cours- 
ers in romance, and second only to 
Bajardo. 

Brl-se'is. [Or. Bpunit^A {Gr, & 
Rom, Myth,) The daughter of Bri- 
seus, a ^est at Lvmessus. She fell 
into the hands of Achilles, but was 
afterward forced fi:t>m him by A^- 
memnon. [Called also Hippoa(jama,'\ 

British Ar'is-ti'dds. An epithet fi:e- 
quently applied to Andrew Marrell 
(1620-1678), an infiuential member 
of the House of Commons during the 
reign of Charles II., and a firm op- 
ponent of the king. His integrity 
was such that he refused every offer 
of promotion and a direct bribe ten- 

- dered him by the lord treasurer, and 
died in poverty, being buried at the 
expense of his constituents. 

British Jeremiah. A title ^ven by 
Gibbon to Gildas, a British mstorian, 
who is said to have flourished in the 
first half of the sixth century. 'Wright 
considers him a fabulous person. 

The Briti$h Jeremiah ... is so pleased fb 
find, or so determined to invent, topics for 
declamatory lamentation or praise, that it is 
difficult to distinguish the basis of truth from 
the fantastic superstructure of ezaggeratton 
and fiUsehood -with which he has overloaded 
it. Edin. Bev. 

British F&a-s&'ni-Ss. ' A name 
conferred upon William Camden 
(1551-1623), one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and learned anti- 
quaries of his age. 

Biit^o-mar'tis, or Brit'o-^nart. [6r. 
BpcTd^buiprtf, from the Cretan words 
^ptrv(, sweet, and tiapTtSj maid.] 1« 
{Gr. <f Bom. Mgth,) A Cretan 
nymph, daughter of Jupiter and 
Cfarme; a Cretan epithet of Diana, 
who loved herj assumed her name, 
and was worshiped under it. 

a. " A lady knight," representmg 
Chastity, whose adventures are re- 
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lated in Spenser's "Faery Queen." 

She is represented as being armed 

with a magic spear, which nothing 

could resist. 

She channed ni once, and tamed the heart, 
Incomparable BritomartI Sir W. Scott. 

Brittany, Eaele of. See Eagle of 
Brittany. 

Broad Bottom Ministry. {Eng. 
HisL) A name derisively given to 
an administration comprising nine 
dukes and a grand coalition of all 
parties of weight and influence in the 
state, formed m Nov. 1744, and dis- 
solved by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
March 6, 1755. 

The names of the oxiginal members 
were, — 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, Fhst Lord 
of the Treastuy, and Chanoeilor of the 
Ezcheguer. 

Duke of Dorset, President of the Goim- 
cil. 

Earl Gower, Lqrd Priyy Seal. 

Duke of Newcastle, ) SecretarieB of 

Barl of Harrington, J State. 

Duke of Monti^, Master of the Ord- 

Bake of Bedibrd, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Duke of Grafton, ]>>rd Chamberlain. 

Dolce of Bichmond, Master of the 
Horse. 

Duke of Argyll, Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Scotland. 

Marquess of Tweeddale, Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 

Lord Hardwicke, Lord Oliancellor. 

YrooL this administration, the particu- 
lar adherents of Pulteney (newly cre- 
ated Earl of Bath) and Lord Carteret 
were carefully excluded. 

Brob'ding-nae. An ima^nary coun- 
try described in Swift's celebrated 
romance entitled "Gulliver's Trav- 
els." The inhabitants are repre- 
sented as giants, about " as taU as an 
ordinary spire-steeple." Every thing 
else is on the same enormous scale. 
[Written also Brobdignag, an 
orthography which, though not that 
of Swift, has acquired a prescriptive 
titie to be considered well authorized.] 

GreatneM with 'Hmon dwells in such a 

draught 
As brings SH Brobdignag before your thought. 

Pope. 

When 1^ Thomas Lawrence paints a hand- 
some peeress, he does not contemplate her 
through a powerful microscope, Mia transfer 



to the canvas the pores of the skin, the blood- 
vessels of the eye. and all the other beanties 
which Gulliver discovered in the Brobdig- 
naggian maids of honor. Macaulaif. 

Bron^zo-mar'te. The name of Sir 
Laimcelot Greaves's steed, in Smol- 
lett's " Adventures " of that celebrat- 
ed hero ; represented to be ^* a fine 
mettlesome sorrel who had got blood 
in him." 

Brook, Master. A name assioned 
hv Ford, in Shakespeare's "Merry 
Wives of Windsor," with a design 
to dupe Sir John Falstaff, who is in 
love with Ford's wife. The amorous 
knight duly reports to Master Brook 
the progress of his suit to Mrs. Ford, 
and the various contrivances by 
which he escapes the search of her 
jealous husband, one of which was 
that of being carried out of the house 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. 

Brother Jonathan. A sportive col- 
lective name for the people of the 
United States. 



When General Washington, after 
being appointed commander of tlie army 
of the Revolutionary war, went to Maasar 
chusetts to organize it, and make preiH 
arations for the defense of ttw country, 
he found a great want of ammunition 
and other means necessary to meet ihs 
powerful foe he Iiad to contend with, and 
great difficulty in obtaining them. If 
attacked in such a condition, the cause 
might at once be lost. On one occaston. 
at that anxious period, a consultation of 
the officers and others was had, when it 
seemed no way could l>e derised to make 
such preparation as was necessary. Jon- 
athan Trumbull, the elder, was then 
gtvernor of Connecticut, and, as Wash- 
gton placed the greatest reliance on his 
judgment and aid, he remarked, *^We 
must consult Brother Jonathan on the 
subject." He did so, and the governor 
was successful in supplying many of the 
wants of the army. When difficulties 
afterward arose, and the army was spread 
over the country, it became a l^-word. 
^ We must consult Brother Jonathan.** 
The origin of the expression being soon 
lost sight of, the name Brother Jonathan 
came to be regarded as the national sobri- 
quet. The foregoing account is from the 
"Norwich (Connecticut) Courier j" but 
it has more recently been suggested tbat 
the expression originally had vefereaace to 
Captain Jonatlian Carver (1782-1780), an 
early American traveler among the In- 
dians, from whom he received laigfi grants 
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Brows the TonOKer, Thomas. 

A pseiiiion}rDi ondcr wbicb Tbomas 
Moore, in 1813, publiahed the " Two- 
pennv Post-lx^," a series of witty, 
pIsTtul, and ve:y papular satires, 
directed against the prince regent 
■nd bia ministers. 

Brain. [D. bndn, brown.J In the 
German epic poem of " Reinecke Che 
Fox," tliB bear is called by this 
name; hence, a hear in geneiu. 

Bronobild [broo'nU-hilt'), or Bran- 
hildo (broOQ-hll'dt). [O. H. Ger. 
brunihiit^ from iruru, frrun/n, 



kitt, battle, e 
"Nib( 



^M.] Apr 
German 



^e«° Lied ■; who p 



r,from 
d war- 
epic, the 



3ride of t^i 
conquer her In three trials, 
the lance, in throwing the i 
in leaping afler the eto 
thrown. By the arts and I 

Siegfried, she waa deluded .... 

rying Gtintber, king of Burgundy; 
but, discovering the trick that had 






been put upon her, she planned and 
accomplished the destruction of Sieg- 
tHed, and the humiilatiun of Chriem- 
hild, his wlfe^ who waa her rival. 
The story of Brunebild forms a large 
part of the cycle of ancient Gennan 
romance. See Crribmhild. [Writ- 
ten also Brunhilt, Brynbilda, 
and Brynbild.} 
Brfi-nello. A IhicTish dwarf in Bo- 
jardo'a " Orlando Innamoratj)," who, 
besides other eitploita, sfeala Angel- 
ica's magic ring, and, by means of 
it, releases Bogeco Irom a castls in 

Brute, Sir John. A character in 
Vanhmgh's play, " The ProToked 
Wi^," distinguished for his absurdi- 
ties and coarse, pot-house valor. 

Bubble, Ijaw's. See Law's Bubble. 

Bubble, Bouth-Bea. See South-Sea 

BUBBI^. 

Hubble Axjl;. (Eng. Bal.) The name 
popularly given to an act {G Geo. f ■, 
c. 18) passed in 1719, and designed 
to punish unprincipled adventurers 
who proposed schemes — popularly 
called Bubbles — merely as baits to 
extract money from the ignorant or 
thoughtless. It was repealed July 6, 

BD-ooph't-luH. [Gr. ^ov^e^aAot, Ma- 
cedonian, ^vneiiijK, bull -heitded, 
trom 0OVC, bullock, and vr^oA^, head.] 
The name of a celebrated horse of 
Alexander tbe Great, who was the 
first to break him in, and who thus 
fulfilled the condition stated by an 
oracle as necessary for gaining the 

Buckeye State. The State of Ohio; 
pcpularly so caUed (rom the buck- 
eye -tree (jEtculat fiatia), which 
abounda there. 

Biiddlia (bdod'i). [Sansk., wise, sage, 
from hudd, to know.] One of the 
beings worshiped or venerated by the 
Buddhists, a sect of religionists in- 
cluding more than one third of the 
human race, and spreading over the 
greater part of Central and Eastern 
Asia, and tbe Indian islands. The 
term is used to designate either the 
historical founder of Buddhism, — a 
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Hindu sage named Gautama, who is 
thought to have lived in the sixth 
centmy, b. c, — or one of his fab- 
ulous prototypes or successors, of 
whom there are many, of different 
classes. [Written also Bud ha, 
Boodh, Bhood, Budh, and in 
many other ways. Hardy, in his 
" Manual of Buddhism," gives a list 
of more than fif)^ varieties which 
had fallen under his notice.] 

Bull, John. A well-known collective 
name of the English nation, first 
used in Arbuthnot's satire, "The 
History of John Bull," usually pub- 
lished in Swift's works, m this 
satire, the French are designated as 
Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas 
Frog, &c. The "History of John 
Bidl " was designed to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. 



" There is no species of humor in 
which the ^glish more excel than that 
which consists in caricaturing and giving 
lodicroos appellations or nicknames. In 
this way, they have whimsically desig- 
nated, not merely individuals, but na- 
tions ; and, in their fondness for pushing 
a joke, they have not spared even them- 
selves. One would think, that, in per- 
soniQring itself, a nation would be apt to 
picture something grand, heroic, and im- 
posing; but it is characteristic of the 
pecul^ humor of the English, and of 
their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
fiuniliar, (Jiat they have embodied their 
natimial oddities in the figure of a sturdy, 
corpulent old fellow, with a three-cornered 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oaken cudgel. Thus they have 
taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
fhefar most private foibles in a laughable 

Sint of view, and have been so success- 
1 in their deUneation, that then is 
scarcely a being in actual existence more 
absolutely present to the public mind 
than tiiat eccentric personage, John 
Bull." W. Irving. 

B^l^r of Brazenose. A name given 
in Wilson's "Noctes Ambrosianse" 
to John Hughes (of Oriel College, — 
not Brazenose, — Oxford), author of 
an " Itinerary of the Rhone," and of 
other works. 

Bully DawBon. See Dawson, Bully. 

Bum'ble, Mr. A mean and cowardly 
beadle in Dickens's " Oliver Twist," 
puffed up with the insblence of office. 



Bunch, Mother. See Motheb 
Bunch. 

Bufi'de, John (bungk'l). The hero 
of a fantastic book entitled **The 
Life of John Buncle, Esq. ; contain- 
ing various Observations and Reflec- 
tions made in several parts of the 
World, and many Extraordinary Re- 
lations." He is said to be the repre- 
sentative of his author, Thomas Am- 
oiy (1691-1789), an eccentric person 
of whose history little is known. See 
English Rabelais, 3. 



'' John is a kind of innocent 
* Henry the Eighth of private life,' with, 
out the other's tat, ftiry. and solemnity. 
He is a prodigious hana at matrimony. 
at divinity, at a song, at a loud * hem,^ 
and at a turkey and chine. He breaks 
with the Trinitarians as confidently and 
with as much scorn as Henry did with 
tihe Pope ; and he marries seven wives, 
whom he disposes of by the lawful pro- 
cess of fever and small-pox. His book is 
made up of natural history, mathematics 
(literally), songs, polemics, landscapes, 
eating and dr&king, and characters of 
singular men, aU bound together by his 
introductions to, and marriages with, 
these seven successive ladies, every one 
of whom ia a charmer, a Unitarian, and 
cut off in the flower of her youth. Bun- 
cle does not know how to endure her 
loss ; he shuts his eyes '• for three days : ' 
is stupefied ; is in despair ; till suddenly 
he recollects that Heaven does not like 
such conduct; that it is a mourner's 
business to bow to its decrees ; to be de- 
vout; to be philosophic; — in short, to 
be jolly, and look out for another dear, 
bewitehing partner, ' on Christian prin- 
ciples.' This is, literally, a fidr account 
of his book." Leigh Hunt, 

Oh fbrthe pen cf John Buncle^ to consecmte 
A petit 9owfemr to their memoiy [Lamb's 
Wednesday-evenhigpartiefl]! Hazlitt. 

Bun'o6mbe (bnngk^um). A cant or 
popular name, in the United States, 
for a body of constituents, or for an 
oratorical display intended to win 
popular applause. [Written also 
Bunkum.] 

4^ According to the Hon. William 
Darlington, the phrase '' speaking fbr 
Buncombe " originated near the close of 
the debate on the fiimous ** Missouri 
Question," in the sixteenth Congress. It 
was then used by Felix Walter, a na'ive 
old mountaineer, who resided at Waynes- 
ville, in Haywood, the most western 
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eonnty of North Caroliiuk, near fhe bor- 
der of the adjacent county of Buncombe, 
which formed part of- his district. The 
old man rose to speak, while the House 
was impatiently calling for the *' ques- 
tion," and several members gatiiered 
round him, begging him to de^t. He 
perseyered, howerer, ibr a while, declar- 
ing that the people of his district expected 
it, and that he was bound to ^* make a 
speech for Buncombe." 

Bundsolmli (bd&nVshoo). [Grer., a 
kind of large shoe which went over 
the ankle and was tied up.] ( Ger. 
Hist,) A name given to the insur- 
rection of the peasants in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, be- 
cause the insurgents carried a clouted 
shoe as an ensign upon a pole, and 
even upon their banners. 

Bung'by, Jack. A commander of a 
ship in IMckens's "Dombey and 
Son," looked up to as an oracle and 
philosopher by his friend Captain 
CutUe. He is described as wearing 
a ** rapt and imperturbable manner," 
and seeming to be *•'' always on the 
lookout for something in the extrem- 
est distance." 

Sunyaiis Bishop. See Bishop Bun- 
tan. 

Buovo d' Aeramonte (boo-o'vo dft- 
grft-mon^ti). See Beuves d'Ay- 

OREMONT. 

BtiT'ehell, Mr. A prominent character 
in Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefi«ld," 
who passes himself off as a poor 
man, but is really a baronet in dis- 
guise, his true name being Sir Wil- 
liam Thomhill. He is noted for his 
habit of crying out "Fudge!" by 
way of expressmg his strong dissent 
from, and contempt for, the opinions 
of others, or his disbelief of theur as- 
sertions. 

Burd Helen. [Bwrd^ according to 
Jamieson, is a Scottish form of hirdy 
used as a term of endearment. But 
see infra.'] A heroine of Scottish 
ballad and tradition, renowned for 



her resolute constancy. She is bome 
Away to Elfland by the fairies, and 
imprisoned in a castle, from which 
she is rescued by her brother, the 
Childe Bowland. See Bowland, 
Ghil.de. 



'^ Burd is the Scottish feminine of 
the French preux or pnuVhomine. The 
preux chevalier whs brave and wise, the 
Ao-d of Scottish song was discreet." 

Buri (boo'ree). [Old Norse, producer.] 
{Scand. Mvtk,) The progenitor of 
the gods. See Audhubibla. [Writ- 
ten also B u r e.] 

Buileieh* Iiord. See Lord Bur- 
leigh. 

Burly King Harry. See Bluff 
Hal. 

Bumbill. A name given to Henxy 
de Londres, Archbiuiop of Dublin 
and Lord Justice of Ireland, in the 
reign of Heniy HI. He is said to 
have fraudulently procured and 
burnt all the instruments by which 
the tenants of the archiepiscopad es- 
tates held their lands. 

Btl-8i'ri8 (9). [Gr. BovVtpK.] {My(h,) 
An Egyptian king, son of Neptune. 
He was a monstrous giant, who fed 
his horses on human flesh. He was 
finally slain by Hercules. 

Buttermere, Beauty of. See Beau- 
ty of Buttermebe. 

Buz'ftiz, Sergeant. A character in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers." 

Byblis. [Gr. Bv^A^.] ( Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth,) A daughter of Mfletus, who 
wept herself into a fountain from a 
hopeless passion for her brother Can- 
nus. 

Bycome. See Chichevache. 

r'r6n. Miss Harriet (9). A bean- 
Sfnl and accomplished woman, de- 
votedly attached, and flnaDy married, 
to Sir Charles Gnmdison, in Richard- 
son's novel of this name. See Gran- 
DisoN, Sir Charles. 
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CMMU The. {Eng. EuL) A name 
ffiven to a fiunous cabinet council 
rormed in 1670, and composed of five 
tmpopolar ministers of Charles II.; 
Dameiy-, Lords Clifford, Ashley. Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauaerdale. 
The word " cabal '' — at that time in 
oemmon use to denote aiunio, or set 
•f men tmUed/br potiticcU purposes — 
uivhig been popiuariy applied to this 
mhiiBtey as a term of reproach, it 
was soon discovered to be a sort of 
anagram made up of the initials of 
the names of the several members. 

CMbflUero, Fenian (fSf-^i&n' kft-bftl- 
jfi^tOj 82). A nam as plume of Dona 
Cecilia Aitom, one of the most popu- 
lar living writers of Spain. Sne is 
the autlK)r of various tales, which 
present truthful and lively pictures 
of Andalnsian manners. 

C^bi'rt(9). [6r. KcljScipoi.] {3f^.) 
Mystic divinities anciently worshiped 
in Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. The^p- were regarded as in- 
ferior in dignity to the great gods, 
and were probaoly representatives of 
the powers of nature. [Written also 
Cabeirei.] 

O&'OTU. (Bom, Myth.) An Italian 
shepherd, usually called a son of Vul- 
can, and descriMd by Ovid as a fear- 
fid ffiant. He was a most notorious 
roboer, and was slain by Hercules for 
stealing his oxen. 

There 70a will find the Lord Binaldo of 
HontanMn, with his Mends tad companions, 
■n of them greater thieves than Cacut. 

CervanteSy Drane. 

Our hero, feelinc his eurioslfy considerably 
•zcited by the ic^ of Tisiting the den of a 
Highland Qjunu. took, however, the precau- 
tion to inquire izhis guide might be trusted. 

^^ Sir W. Scott. 

Oaddee. See League of God's 
House. 

C$-de'nti8. A name under which 
Swift describes himself in his poem 
of " Cadenus and Vanessa." Cade- 
nus is the Latin word decanus (dean), 
by transposition of letters. See Va- 
nessa. 



CadenMt^ indeed, be1ie?« Um who wfl], luM 
assured us. tluU, in such a perilous interconne, 
he himself preserred the Itmits which wera 
unhappllv fransgressed by ^e unfortunate 
Vanessa, ms more impassioned pufU. 

Sif W. Scottm 

Cad'mus. [Gr. Kdldfto^.] {Gr.^-Rom, 
Myth.) A son of Agenor, king of 
Phcenicia, and a brotner of Europa. 
He is the reputed founder of the city 
of Thebes, in Boeotia; and he is said 
to have invented, or at least to have 
brought from Phoenicia, the old Greek 
alphabet of sixteen letters, namely, 
a/3y5ciicA/u.i'oirp<rrv. These 
are called Cadmtan letters. They 
were afterward increased by the ad- 
dition of eisht more, named Ionic 
letters^ name^, fii$$^x^*»- 

0^u'oe-u8. [Lat., from Gr. mipv- 
KtLov, a herald^s wand, ^olic Kopv- 
K€Ufv (r being changed into its cog- 
nate, d)y from Ki^pv^, a herald.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A winged staff or 
rod, with two serpents entwined 
about it; an attribute of Mercury. 

Oad'w^. A feigned name assumed 
by Arviragus in Shakespeare's " Cym- 
beline." See Abviragus. 

08BO'u-lu8. {Rom,. Myth. ) A son of 
Vulcan, a robber, and the reputed 
founder of PrsBneste. 

Cagliostro, Count de (kftl-yos'tro). 
The assumed name of Jo8e{m Balsam 
mo (1743-1795), one of the most im- 
pudent and successfld impostors of 
modem times. 

Oa'iua, Dr. A French physician, in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor." 

Bad in themselves [eettaln portions of Boe- 
well's **Iife of Jcrfinson"}, they are good 
dnunaticaUy, like ... the clippea EngHni of 
Dr. Cahm. Maeamlaif. 

Calandrino (kik-lftn-dre'no). The 
subject of a story in Boccaccio's " De- 
cameron" (Day 8, Tale 9). His 
mishaps, as Macauli^ states, " have 
made all Europe merry for more than 
four centuries." 

Cal'Sh&a. [Gr. K<£Axaf.] (Gr. 4- 
Rom. Myth.) A famous soothsayer 
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who accompanied the Greeke to 
Troy. 
Col'e-dj^n. A poetical cootiaction of 
Caleiimia. See Cai.ei>onia. 

Cal's-dD'ni^ The ancient Latin 
name of Scotland, often used aa a 
(ynonym of Seotlimd in-modern poe- 
Uy. 

a atleiaBa, itern and wild, 
UhI nune Rir s pMUe cUMT 



gier (or Alters) to the desert ialaj 
afterward inhabit^il by Ptospero. 
^ " CulJban . , , ii aU nrth, 
agei : ha luB the dawniiigs of and' 



" Yon twiriit me tui2iiiit«f imd my pnllC 

Oal'I-bum. Sea Excaltbub. 

Call-dore. [Gr., beaaljfully rilted.] 
A knight in Spenser's " Faeiy 
Qaeen," tyniciJ of courtesy, and 
supposed lo be intended aa a portrait 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

In r«llt7,bBlS]r Omiroln] VBI the Oili4?0r« 



Peele, 



1 dramatist of the Elizabethan 



speare's "2 Henry' 

UkFi.1 nfl ih«l troublB of .Veweriii IhjBelf 
toother, Uki >. truwd lllwl, tiiat lEo* jniy 

ihjKifih^Kr " ""5!f'if°*St 

C$-liB't4. The name of the heroine 



if Roire's 


"Fur Penitent, 


dune- 





Cal-li'o-pe. [Gr. KaAJkui*^, the bean> 
tiful-voiied,] (Or. 4 Bom. ifyOt.) 
One of the nine Muses. She pre- 
sided over eloquence and epic poetry, 
or poeliy in ^neral, and vaa th» 
mother of Orpheus and Linus. She 
was usnally represented with ■ sbrle 
and waxen tablets. 

Oal-liBto. [Gr. K.AA«ml.l (Or. # 
Bont. JKyth.) An Arcadian nympb, 
and a fsTOrits of Jupiter, who meta- 
morphosed her into a she-bear, that 
their intimacy might not b^me 
known lo Juno. Her son Areas 
having met her in the chase, one 
day, was on the point of killing her, 
but Jopiter prevented him by placing 
both of them in the heavens as tha 
Great Bear and the Little Bear. 

Cal'f -d$n. A forest supposed to have 
occupied the northern portion of 
Great Britain ; very celebrated in 
the romances relatii^ to King Aitbur 
and Merlin. 

(^iTP'BO. [Gr. KaXvlm.^ {Or. f 

Rom. M^.) A daughter of Atlas. 
She was one of (he Oceanides, and 
reigned in the island of Ogygia, 
whose sitnaCion and even existence 
are doubted. Here she received 
Ulysses, on his way home from 
Troy, entertaining him with great 
hospitality, and promising him im- 
mortality if he would remain with 
her as a husband. UlyBses refused, 
and, after seven years' delay, he was 
permitted lo depart by order of Mer- 
cury, the messenger of Jupiter- 

■uch untinl iHlio, will iB«t^£idven- 



Osmaoho (kl-mi'cho.) A character 
in an episode in Cervantes's " Don 
Quixote," who gets cheated ou( of 
his bride after having made gt«at 
preparations fbr their wedding. 



See 

Oam'b$-Iu. In tbe "Voyages" of 
Marco Polo, tbe chief dty of ttie 
province of Cathay. It is now iden- 
tified with Pelun. 

Ouu'bri-$. The ancient Latin name 
of Wales, often used bj modem 
poet*. It ia derived from Camber, 
the ton of Brutus, a legendary lung 
of Britain. Brutus at his death left 
the isle l« hia three sons,' one of 
Thorn, Camber, received the western 



!K«a., 



r Cam-bus'o^. A 

king of Tsitary, in Chaucer' a 
"Squier's Tale," (o whom, upon the 
anniversary of his birthdaj, the king 
of Araby and Tnd sends as presents 
- a brazen horse capable of transport- 
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could p 

trable; „ . 

Canace, Cambuscan's daughtei 
which would enable the own? 
understand the language of 
"pecf-- -"-'-'- --^■^- — 



t^u Can. V 
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Kago of every 
he virtues of 
plant The poem ends abnipt- 
i conclusion of the storj" having 
been lost, or never written. 
"I Uilnk that it Is not nnUkelv 
»t Oimiujrafi, or 



s gf his daugtitn, Car) 



CAM 

idoubCedly It ought to b< 



M vhlch Ihi'il^ci.f >oii Alitli AlnnUl 






Ounbyaea, Klag. See Kmo Cau^ 



Oam's-lQt. A parish in Somerset- 
shire, England (now called Queen's 
Camel), where King Arthur is said 
to have held his court, and where the 
vast intrenchments of an ancient 
town or station — called by the in- 
habitants " King Arthur's Palace" 



I still t. 






with 



Winchester. Sh^espeare alludes t 
Camelot as being f" " " ■— " 

of geese. 



Oft-me'nca. {Rom. Mi^.) Propbetic 
n3*mphs, of whom Egeria was tha 



C|-mil'^. A virgin queen of th( 
Volacians, famous for her fleetnesi 
of foot and her ^ace. She assist«( 

and signaliied herself by undauntec 
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"The Ant female warrior ie the 
OaodUa of Yirgil." Dr. Johnson. 

When Aiaz strlres lome roek'i yaat wdght 

to throw, 
The line, too, lebon, and the words more 

■low. 
Not 10 when iwlft OamiXta sconn the plain, 
Fllei o'er the unbending com, or ddmi along 

the midn. Pope. 

Oandlde (kdn/d^d', 62). The hero of 
Voltaire's celebrated novel of the 
same name, in which he collects to- 
gether the most dreadfhl misfoftuneSf 
and heaps them upon the head of a 
sinffle individual, with the intention, 
probably, of inculcating a philosoph- 
ical indifi'orence to the disasters and 
disappointments and sorrows which 
inevitably beset human life. 

The boy-autiior [Beckfbrd] appears aheady 
to hare rubbed all tiie bloom off his heart; 
and, in the midst of his dazzling genius, one 
trembles to think that a stripling of yean so 
tender should have attained the cool cynicism 
ofa OoNdirfe. Lomd. Qm. JSsv. 

Oandor, Mrs. A noted slanderer in 
Sheridan's ** School for Scandal." 

49- " The name d * Afn. Candor' Has 
become one of those formidable by-words 
which haye more power in putUng foUy 
and Ul-natare oot of eounteoanee than 
whole Tolomee of the wisest remonstiaiiee 
and reasoning." T, Moon. 

nis [Steme*s1 Mends, . . . wrote to him of 
the ramor [tbat he had accrated a bribe], and 
of how the Yorkshire Mn. Ocatdon were eir- 
oulating that he had fhmlshed all the detaQs 
of that oompkcent sketch. Ftrcy FUtgercM. 

Oft-nidl-t. A sorceress often men- 
tioned by Horace. She used wax 
ligurM in workimc her spells and en- 
cnantmcnts, and. by her conjurations, 
she made the inoon descend from 
the heavens. 

The sarw is sweet hut it halh been cooked 
by a (.^irftn or an Eriehtho. iSiir W. Scott. 

Oan-nuoks'. A nickname applied to 
Canadians by people in the United 
States. [Written also Cunnncks.] 

C^-no'pua. [Gr. KarMvo^.] {Gr, ^ 
i?»»f», Mjith, ) The pilot of Meuelaus, 
kilKni in E^ypt by the bite of a 
wist^nous jirpont,* when returning 
m^m Tn\v. He was buried by Men- 
etaus on the site of the town of 
CanopiKs which derived its name 
fhMn him. According to some ac^ 
connt:!^ Canopu$ was worshiped in 
K4»>-pt as a divine being, and was 
n^prvs^nited in the shape of a jar with 
small teot, a thin neck, a swoUen 



body« and a round back. [Written 
also Canobus.] 

Capability Brown. Launcdot Brown, 
a famous English gardener of the 
last century;— so called from his 
constant use of the word " capabfl- 
ity," as well as on account of his 
genius for making sterile or naked 
grounds fruitful and beautiful. 
K J*?^. » ▼«»7 huge artiflcial hike [at Blea- 

!"ft1fe«?' *f»^ **»»* he 8co3?edS!r itJoS 
as if Nrftuie had poured thesebitMd wabre 
Into one of her own valleys. Hawthorne, 

Cap'^-netLs. [Gr. Koirwei;?.] {Gr, 
Mj^,) One of the seven heroes 
who marched from Aigos against 
Thebes. He was killed with a thnn- 
der-bolt by Jupiter for impiously say- 
ing that not even the fire of Jupiter 
should prevent him from scaling the 
walls 01 the city. See Evadsb. 

Cape of Storms. See Stobsty Cafe. 

Capitan (k&'pe'ton^ 62). A boastftil, 
swaggering, cowardly follow, who 
figured in almost all the Frmch 
fkxces and comedies previous to tiie 
time of Moli^re. 

Gaps and Hata. See Hats ard 
Caps. 

Captain, Tlie Blaok. See Black 
Captain, Thb. 

Captain Iioys. [Fr. Le Ccmtame 
LtnpJ] A sobriquet given, by her 
contemporaries, toXouise Lab^ ( 1526- 
1566), who, in eariy life, embraced 
the profession of arms, and gave re- 
peated proofs of the greatest valor. 

Captain Bi^^t. A fictitious com- 
mander — like the Captain Rock of 
more recent times — whom the peas- 
ants in the south of Ireland, in the 
last century, were sworn to ooey. 

Captain Book. The fictitloos name 
of a kader of Irish insurgents about 
the year 1822, who appeared contin- 
ually in large masses, among the hills 
and' valleys, and might, at almost 
any time of night, be met with in 
the highwrays. They were said to be 
under the command 'of a Captain, or 
General. Rock, and all the lawless 
I notices they issued wa« signed in 
j his name. ' The term is sof^xtsed to 
1 have been a coaunoii imagmaiy title 



Fbr the " Key to the Seheme of 



CAP 6; 

adopted hy tha cUef confederates,— 
whose tdenti^ waa never established. 

OM^'u-let. The bead of a aolile boose 
of VeroDa, in ShAkeapeare'a tragedy 
of " Romeo and Juliet," — hostue to 
the house of Montaeue. He is rep- 
lesented as a joviiJ, teety old man, 
self 'Willed, violeiit, and tfraimicaL 

Ov)'a-l«t, Z«dr. WUb of Ctmalet, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Borneo 




4a- ne CipoMs uvl Hoalaaiua { CV- 
iBflli a&d MBmlttehi, or XtinatealiS mn 
*«> rint hooM of v'enm la tha latin 
paitirfthatUrlceiithaiid thaearijnrt 
DtUwfborteeQttaoaatnriet. ThattxnlliK 
expmdoD, " the tomb of Uie Cwnleta," 
dDMBotonulBBhikopisn. iffaunot 
bein tbund hi an* aatJiot prerteiu to 
Buka, and fnbMj orlginatgd wHk hln. 
lualettar to Hattheir Smith, tu nil, "I 
wonld latbar ihap In tba comae of s llt- 
Ha couttn' etmnut-rBJi] than In the tontb 

O&^b^, Mamula ot. [Fr. Har- 
ami de Caraiof, maf'kc' du k&'i^'- 
bi'l' A fajicifiil title employed to 
designate a man who possesses, or 
makes a boast of possessing, large 
estates; a (badal lord ; or, in general, 
any pompous and parae- proud in- 
dividual. The name occurs in the 
nursery tale, " Puss in Boots," and 
Stranger has adopted it as the title 
of one of his most popular lyrics. 
See Pl'ss tn Boora. 
" S«fl tbli old mu^DlB 



S'-CSu'Tj 



m iiFt hAvo loDkfd 't HCh nhcr «Kh Azmnvely 
CDilnoin ITH nhtll lhi>;r loel fbr Iheliil 



dUS^^Ii 



anQnTjlii»[Dhraeir»I.ttynw 



but yet more as the husband of a 
chaste and constant lady, the only 
dame in Quctn Guinever's tnui 
who could wear a certain mantle de- 
signed to prove matrimonial fidelity. 
He was sumamed Bri^-Brat, or 
"Shrunken-Aim," a Norman corrup- 
tion of /■rie<A-/'ra«, or "Strong- Arm." 
To eiplain the reason of the termer 
cnnthel, the later romancers ieigned 
that a wicked enchuiter caused a 
serpent to ftsten on Caradoc's arm, 
ana suck his flesh and blood, and 
that no human power was able to as- 
suage his pain, or remove the rqitfle. 
Caradoc is the hero of an old tiallad 
entitled " The Boy and the Mantle." 



. represented as an adept in 
judicial aalrology and magic. 

Oardenlo |£^.prOfk kar-d^'ne-o). A 
distracted lover — the dupe of a per- 
fidious fHend — whose adventures 
form an episode in the histmy of 
" Don Qui:(otc." ■ 

Oar'da-«l (6). A name (riven, in the 
old romances about Arthnr and liis 
knights, to the ciQ' of Carlisle. 

Obi%$t, Hf. a plausible villain in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son." 

Oar'lo Ehajk. A nickname given to 
Charles James Fox (1749-1806), on 
aec?ount of a bill which he brought 
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Carlyle, Jupiter. See Juptteb Cab- 

LYL.E. 

Carmillian. See Klabotebmann. 

Oar'pi-o, Ber-nar'do del. A very 
ancient mythical, or semi-m3rthical, 
hero of Christian Spain, who signal- 
ized himself, chiefly in the Moorish 
arm^, by his chiyalxous deeds. He 
is said to have been an illegitimate 
son of Don Sancho, Count of Sal- 
dana, and of Dona Ximena, a sister 
of King Alfonso, sumamed The 
Chaste. He is a favorite hero in the 
old Spanish romances and ballads, in 
which the honor is claimed for him 
of slaying the famous Orlando, or 
Roland, on the fatal field of Ronces- 
valles. 

Oaivr&s'oo, Samson. [Sp. Sanson 

CarroMO, s&n-s6n' kaf-ras'ko.] A 

waggish bachelor of Salamanca who 

figures in Cervantes's romance, ^*Don 

Quixote." 

He may perhaps boast of anesting the gen- 
eral attention, in the same manner as the 
bachelor Samton Carrcuco. of fixing the 
weather-cock La Oiralda of Seville for weeks, 
months, or years, that is, for as long as the 
wind shall uniformly blow from one quarter. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Car-taph'i-lus. See Jew, The Wak- 

DERINO. 

Casella (k&-zeMi). The name of a 
musician and old friend of Dante, 
immortalized by him in his poem 
entitled "La Divina Commedia." 
Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory, 
sees a vessel approaching freighted 
with souls, under the conduct of an 
angel, to be cleansed from their 
sins, and made fit for Paradise. 
When they are disembarked, the 
poet recognizes in the crowd his old 
niend Casella. In the course of an 
affectionate interview, the poet re- 
quests a soothing air, and Casella 
sings, with enchanting sweetness, 
Dante's second canzone. 

Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Ccuel/a, whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

JilUton. 

Cas'l-mere. A Polish emigrant in 
"The Roversj or The DoiXle Ar- 
rangement," m the poetry of the 
" A!nti-Jacobin." See Beefington, 

MiLOR. 



Ca8-8an'dr$. [Gr. KmnrcU^pa.] {Gr, 
4' Bom. Myth.) A beaudfol daiigh- 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. Accord- 
ing to the poets, she possessed the 
fin of prophecy, but none believed 
er predictions. 

Cassim Baba. See Baba, Cassim. 

Cas'si-o (kash^-o). Lieutenant of 
Othello, and a tool of lago. in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Othello.** 

Indeed, I have so poor a brain myself, when 
I impose upon it the least burden Beyond ray 
usual three glasses, that I have only, like 
honest CSousio, a very vague recollecfion oi 
the conftision of last night Sir W. ScotL 

Cas-si'o-pe, or Ca8'si-o^;>el-$ (20). 

[Grr. Kaaai6ijnif Kao'trudrcia.l ( Gr. ^ 
Jiom. Myth.) The wife of Cepheus, 
and the mother of Andromache. She 
was an Ethiopian by birth, and was 
so proud of her beauty that she even 
exalted it above that of the sea- 
nymphs, and thus incurred their en- 
mity. After death she was placed 
among the stars, forming the constel- 
lation popularly known as '* The 
Lady in her Chair.*' [Written also 
Cassiepeia.] 

That starred Ethiop queen that strore 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 

MOton. 

Ca8't$-lj^. A poetical form of CattaUa, 
the name of a spring at the foot of 
Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. The poets feigned that 
its waters filled the mind of those 
who drank of it with poetic inspira- 
tion. 

Ca8-ta'r$. [Probably from Lat. casta, 
fem. of casius, chaste ; perhaps casta 
ara, sacred altarj^ A poetical name 
under which William Habington 
(1605-1654) celebrated the praises 
of Lucia, daughter of the first Lord 
Powis, the lady whom he married. 

Castle, Doubtiiig. See DbusTiNa 
Castle. 

Castle of Indolence. The title of a 
poem by Thomson, and the name of 
a castle described in it as situated in 
a pleasing land of drowsiness, where 
every sense was steeped in the most 
luxurious and enervating delights. 
The owner of this castle was a pow- 
eriiil enchanter, who sought by the 
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exercise of magical arts to entice un- 
wary passers-by within the gate, that 
he might deprive them of their 
manly strength, take away all their 
high hopes and aims, and engage 
them in a constant round of sensiud 
amusements. 

The effect of the climate, the air, the le- 
renityVuid sweetness of the place, is almost as 
seductive as tliat of the Ccutle cf Indolence. 

W.bving, 

Castles in Spain. See ChAteaux 

EN ESPAGNE. 

Castlewood, Beatrix. The heroine 
of Thackeray's novel of " Esmond ; " 
*^ perhaps the fuiest picture of splen- 
did, lustrous physical beauty ever 
given to the world." 

Cas'tor. [Gr. Ka<rTft»p.l ( Gr, ^ Eom. 
Myth.) A son of Leda, and a brother 
of l*ollux, or Polydeuces. According 
to some writers, they were twins, and 
Jupiter was their father; others as- 
sert that they were the sons of Tyn- 
dareus, kin^ of Lacedsemon ; others, 
again, say w&t Pollux was the son or 
Jupiter, and. Castor of Tyndareus. 
Hence Pollux was immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and 
death, like other men. ' But such was 
the mutual affection of the two 
brothers, that Jupiter granted the 
prayer of Pollux, and consented that 
they should share each other's lot, by 
living, alternately, one day in the un- 
der-world, and the next in heaven. 
According to a different form of the 
story, he rewarded their mutual at- 
tachmeiA; by placing them among the 
stars as Gemini^ or ** The Twins," the 
third constellation of the zodiac. 
[Castor and Pollux are sometimes 
called the Dioscuri^ or " Sons of Jove," 
and TtmdaridcB, or " Sons of Tynda- 
reus."] 

C^tlla7^ An old name for China, 
said to have been introduced into 
Europe by Marco Polo, the celebrat- 
ed Venetian traveler, "^t is corrupted 
from the Tartar appellation Khitai 
(ke-fi')» that is, the country of the 
Khitans, who occupied the northern 
portions of the empire at the period 
of the Mongol invasion. The hero- 
ine of Bojardo's " Orlando Innamo- 



rato," the beautiful Angelica, was a 
princess of Cathay. 

Throagh the shadow of the globe we sweep 

into the younger day ; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 

Cathay. Tennyaon. 

Catholic Mi^esty. A title first given 
in 739 by Gregory HI. to Alfonso 
I. of Spam, who was thereu{)on sur- 
named xhe Catholic. The title was 
also given to Ferdinand Y., in 1474. 
It was bestowed upon Ferdinand and 
his queen by Innocent VIII., on ac- 
count of their zeal for the Roman 
Catholic religion, and their establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Ca'to-Street Gonspiraoy. (Eng, 
Hist.) A plot of a gang of low and 
desperate politicians to murder the 
ministers of the crown at a cabinet- 
dinner at Lord Harrowby's, with the 
view of raising an insurrection in 
London, and overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. The conspirators were ar- 
rested in Cato Street, Feb. 23, 1820, 
and Thistlewood — one of the ring- 
leaders — and four of his chief as- 
sociates, having been convicted of 
treason, were executed May 1. 

Caudle, Mrs. Marfi:aret. The feigned 
author of a series of " Curtain Lec- 
tures" delivered in the course of 
thirty years, between eleven at night 
and seven in the morning, to her 
husband, Mr. Job Caudle, "one of 
the few men whom Nature, in her 
casual bounty to women, sends into 
the world as patient listeners." The 
real author of these humorous and 
fiunous lectures was Douglas Jerrold. 

Violante was indeed a bewitching child, — 
a child to whom I def^ Mrs. Caudle herself 
(immortal Mrs. Caudle !) to have been a harsh 
step-mother. Sir E. Bultoer Lytton. 

Ciultne, Sir. The hero of an an- 
cient English ballad of the same 
name, preserved in Percy's "Re- 
liques." 

C^u'nus. [Gr. Kavvo«.] See Byb- 

LIS. 

Caustic, Christopher. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Thomas Green Fes- 
senden (1771-1837) in his Hudibras- 
tic poem called " Terrible Tractora- 
tion."- 

Caustic, Colonel. A prominent char- 
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acter in ''The Lounger," sketdied 
by Heniy Mackenzie. He is ^^ a fine 
gentleman of the last age, somewhat 
severe in his renuuiLs upon the pres- 
ent." 

Oautionitfy Towns. {Eng, Bist.) A 
name given to the towns of Briel, 
flushing, Rammekins, and Wal- 
cheren, which were placed, in 1585, 
in Queen Elizabeth's possession as 
secimty for the payment of troops 
furnished bv her to the Netherlands. 
Onlv one tnird of the sum was re- 
fhnded; but the Cautionary Towns 
were, notwithstanding delivered up, 

. Juljr 14, 1616, a treaty for this purpose 
having been signed May 22. 

Gave of ICam'ni^xi. The abode of 
the god of riches, described in the 
seventh canto of the second book of 
Spenser's " Faeiy Queen." 



' '* By what subtle art of tnehig the 
uental processes it ia footed, we are not 
philosophers enough to explain ; but in 
that wondorftil episode of the Cave of 
I Mammon, in which the Money God ap- 
pears first in the lowest form of a ndser, 
u then a worker of metids, and becomes 
the god of all the treasures of the world, 
and has a daughter, Ambition, before 
whom all the world kneels for fiiTors, — 
with the Hesperian fruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not imiiertinently, in the 
same stream, — that we should be at one 
moment in the cave of an old hoarder of 
treasures, at the next at the forge of the 
Oyclops, m a palace and yet in hell, all 
at once, with the shifting mutations of 
the most rambling dream, and our judg- 
ment yet all the rane awake, and nether 
able nor willing to detect the fidlacy, is 
a proof of that hidden sanity which still 
ipiides the poet in the wildest seeming 
aberrations." Charles Lamb. 

Cave of Montesinos. See Monts- 

SINOS. 

Ce'orops. [6r. KeKpa>«^.] {Gr, MyOi.) 
The first king of Attica, described as 
an autochthon, the upper part of 
whose body was human, while the 
lower part was that of a dragon. He 
is said to have instituted marriage, 
altars, and sacrifices, and to have m- 
troduccd agriculture, navigation, and 
conmierce. 

OSd'rio. A Saxon thane, of Rother- 



wood, in Sir Walter Scott*8 noY«l of 
" Ivanhoe." 

Cel'a-d^n. 1. The heio of an e;^ 
sode in the poem of " Summer," in 
Thomson's "Seasons; " in love wiHi 
Amelia, who is described as having 
been killed in his arms by a stroke 
of lightning. 

8. A po€«cal name fiv any swainy 
or rustic lover. 

"BtA we been the Cdadim and Ghloe of • 
countiy village, he could not bare legaxdeA 
UB as more equal, so fiur as the worUl went. 

iSir J?. Aihoer ZyMMi. 

Oe-lsB'ho. [Gr. KcXaivw.]( ^. ^iSom. 
Myth.) One of the Harpies. See 
Harpies. 

Celestial Cify. In Bunyan's "PSl^ 
grim's Progress," the city toward 
which Christian makes his jMlgrim-* 
age; — the heavenly JeruMkm, 
whose splendors are portrayed in the 
Apocalypse. 

Celestial Empire. A name often 
used, in Europe and America, as m 
popular designation of China. It is 
derived, according to Williams, from 
the Chinese words Tien Chan, that 
is^ Heavenly I^niasty, meaning the 
kmgdom nued over by the dynasty 
appointed by Heaven. 

CeUa. 1. Daughter of Frederick, the 
usurping duke, in Shakespeare's " As 
You Like It" 

2. The name given by Thosas 
Carew, an English poet of the sev- 
enteenth centiuy^ to his ladylove, 
whose real name is unknown. 

C61iindne(s&^le'm^' 31.103). 1. A 
misanthrope in Moliere's ^'Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." 

2. A coquette in Moliere's " Misan- 
thrope," — an admirable portrait. 

Cen't&urs. [Lat Centauri. Gr. 
K^in-avpoi, bulf-killers.] ( Gr. g- Bom. 
Jliyth. ) According to the earliest ao« 
counts, a rude and savage people 
of Thessalv, afterward described as 
monsters half man and half horse, 
and particularly celebrated for their 
contest with the Lapiths. See 

LAPITHiB. 

Century White. A sobriquet given 
to John White (1500-1645), a bar' 
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tister and political writer of the time 
of the English Commonwealth, from 
his principal publication, ^^ The First 
C^ituiy of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, Made and Admitted into 
B^iefices by the Prelates," &c. 

Cc^'t-lus. [6r. Ke^^oAov.] ( Gr. ^ 
Mom, Myth,) The husband of Pro- 
cria. See Pbocris. 

Oe'jpliets (28). [Gr. Ki}<^ei;$.] {Gr, 4^ 
Rom, MyikJ) 1. One of the Aigo- 
nauts. 

a. King of Ethiopia, husband of 
Cassiopeia, and &ther oi Andromeda. 

C8rnt)e-TU8 (4). [Gr. Kep^cpof .] ( Or. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A dog with three heads, 
a serpent's tail, and a snaky mane, 
ivlio guarded tJie portal of Hades, 
into which he adnutted the shades, 
bat from which he never let them out 
•gain. Hercules overcame him, and 
brought him away. 

Oe're8(9). {Gr, 4' Bam, Myth.) The 
dau^ter of Saturn and OpL sister of 
JFupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Juno, and 
Vesta, mother of Proserpine, and 
goddess of com, harvest, and flowers. 
She is usually represented as riding 
in a chariot drawn by dragons ; with 
a torch or a basket in her nand, and 
crowned with poppies or ears of com. 

OKr'X-zn^n. A lord of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

Ce'yx. £Gr. Kijc*] (^- # -Bow. 
Myth,) See Alcyonis. 

Ohadl>and, Th» Bev. Mr. A char- 
acter in Dickens's "Bleak House;" 
a ^ype of hypocritical piety. 

pfa4l-^Iont^ One of the (i&*a7na^0er- 
Bona in Otway's tragedy of "The 
Orphan." 

Why, Heaven love you 1 1 vould as soon 
InTite a fire-brand into my itack-ywd, — ha *i 
tm Almaiuor« a Otamont. Sbr W, SeoU, 

Ohampion of the Virgin. A tide 
^ven to St. Cyril of Alexandria. See 

DOOTOK OF THE INCARNATION. 

Qh&rl-tds^Gr. Xiptw.] ( Gr, 4 Rtm, 
Myth.) The Graces. See Graces. 

CSiarlies. A sobriquet given to the 
night-watchmen of London before the 
organization of the police foroe by Sir 



Robert Peel in 1829. They were so 
called from King Charles L, who, in 
1640, extended and improved the 
police system of the metropolis. 

0]iar'xni-&ii. A kind-hearted but 
simple-minded female attendant on 
Cleopatra, in Shakespeare's play of 
"Antony and Cleopatra." 

Qha'r5xi. [x«£pa>v.] {Gr. f Rom, 
Myth,) A god of Hades, son of Ero- 
bus and Nox. He was an aged and 
dirty ferrv-man, who conducted die 
souls of tne buried dead across the 
river Styx. See Styx. 

Ql4-ryb'dis. [Gr. Xc[pv/3ai$.] {Gr, 
4 Rom. Myth.) A ravenous woman, 
turned by Jupiter into a dangerous 
gulf or whirlpool on the coast of 
Sicily, opposite to Scylla, on the coast 
of Italy. See Scylla. 

Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charj^is muimored soft applause. 

jKUon. 

Ghltteaux en Espagne (shi^toz' o^ 
nes'pitn', 62, 78). [Fr., castles in 
Spam.] Groundless or visionary 
projects ; a French phrase sometimes 
used in English. In the fifteenth 
century, thev said, in the same sense, 
^\faireae»cndieauxenAsie," to build 
castles in Asia. 

OhauTin (sho'v&n', 62). The princi- 
pal character in Scribe's " Soldat La- 
bonreur;" represented as a veteran 
soldier of the time of the first Empire^ 
having an unbounded admiration or 
Napoleon, and a blind idolatry of all 
that pertains to him. 

Cherubim, Don. See Don Chrru- 

BIM. 

Chevalier de St. George. See St. 
George, Chevalier de. 

Chev'y Chase. The subject and the 
title of a famous old English ballad. 
The event which is commemorated 
is protMibly the battle of Otterbum, 
which happened in August, 1388, 
and is declared by Froissart to have 
been the bravest and most chivalrous 
which was fought in his day; but it 
is impossible to reconcile the inci- 
dents of the poem with history. 



" Aec<»ding to the baUad, Perey 

vowed that he would enter Scotland, and 
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take his pleasure for three days in the 
woods of his xiTftl, and slay the deer there- 
in at will. Dooglas, when he heard the 
Taunt, ezolaimed : * Tell him he will find 
one day more than enough.' Accordingly, 
at the time of the hay-hairest, Percy, 
with stag -hounds and archers, passed 
into the domains of his foe, and slew a 
* hundred fidlow-deer and liarts of grice.' 
When the English liad hastily cooked 
thdr game, and were about to retire, 
Earl Douglas, clad in armor and heading 
his Scottish peers, came on the scene. 
Haughty challenge and defiance passed 
between the potentates, and the battle 
joined. In the center of the firay the two 
leaders met. * Yield thee, Percy ! ' cried 
Douglas. * I will yield to no Scot that 
was ever bom of woman ! ' cried Percy. 
During this colloquy, an English arrow 
struck Douglas to the heart. ^ Fight on, 
my merry men ! ' cried he, as he died. 
Percy, with all the chivalrous feeling of 
his race, took the dead man by the hand, 
and Yowed that he would have given all 
his lands to save him, for a braver knight 
never fell by such a chance. Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, having seen the fall of 
Douglas, clapped spurs to his horse, 
dashed on Percy, and struck his spear 
through his body a long cloth-yard and 
more. Although the leaders on both 
sides had fiillen, the battle, which had 
b^un at break of day, continued till tiie 
ringing of the curfew -bell. When the 
battle ended, representatives of every no- 
ble fiunily on either side of the border 
lay on the bloody greensward." 

(^tanbers. 



" I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet." 

^ Philip Sidney. 

Chioaneau (she%&'n5')* A litigious 
tradesman in Racine's comedy, ^Les 
Plaideura." 

Chioard(she'kaP,64). [From the ori^ 
inator, a M. Chicard.1 The Harleqmn 
of the modem French carnival. His 
costume is composed of the most 
various and incongruous articles, but 
generally includes a helmet, a pos- 
tilion's wig, a flannel shirt, and 
cavalry trousers. His arms are half 
bare, and are thrust into buff gloves 
with large cufi*s. 

Chichevaclie (shesh'vish'). [Fr., 
said to signify literally, " melancholy, 
or sour visage."] [Written also 
h i c h e f a c h e - and Chinch- 



li^ache.] A fabulous monster. 
Chaucer alludes to it near the close of 
" The Clerkes Tale." The following 
is Tyrwhitt's note on the place : — 

4^ " This excellent reading is restorad 
upon tile authority of the best MSS. in- 
stead of tiie common one, Okeekivadu. 
The allusion is to the subject of an old 
ballad, which is still preserved in MS. 
Harl. 2251, fol. 270, b. It is a kind of 
pageant, in wldch two beasts are inteo- 
duoed, called Bycome and Chichevaohe. 
The first is supposed to feed upon obe* 
dient husbands, and the otiier upon pa> 
tient wives ; and the humor of the piece 
consists in representing Bycome as pam- 
pered with a superfluity of food, and 
Ghichevache as half starved." 

Childe Harold. See Habold, 
Childe. 

Childe Bowland. See RowLA2n>, 
Childe. 

Child of B[ale. A name often given 
to John Middleton, a famous En^ish 
giant, who was bom at Hale, in*Lan<> 
cashire, in 1578. His height waa 
nine feet and three inches, ^^ wanting 
but six incheSj" says Dr. Plott, " of 
the size of Grohath." 

Children in the "Wood. Two char- 
acters in an ancient and well-knovi^ 
ballad entitled " The Children in tlk) 
Wood, or The Norfolk Gent's I^asl 
Will and Testament," which \a 
thought by some to be a disguised 
recital of the alleged murder of his 
nephews by Rich^ HI. It is cer- 
tain that tne ballad corresponds es- 
sentiallv with the narfative of the 
chroniclers. Addison says of the 
ballad referred to, that it is "one 
of the darling son^s of the common 
people, and the debght of most Eng- 
lishmen at some pi^ of their age." 
See the " Spectator," Nos. 85 and 
179. 

Qhl-maa'r^ (9). [6r. Xi>atpa.1 {Gr, 
f Rom. Myth, ) A strange, flre-breath- 
ing monster of Lycia, Killed by Bel- 
lerophon. See Bellerophon. 

Chinaman, John. A cant or popular 
name for the Chinese. The earliest 
known instance of its use is in " A 
Letter to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of Drury-Lane Theater, London, 
1819," p. 64. 
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gta.'r^a (9). [Gr. X.ip-y.] (Cr. 4 
Ram. StyOi.) The wisest and most 
ftmous of all the Cenlsura; noted 
for his skill in music, medicine, and 



Achilles, and manj o 






SagiUariui, or "The Archer." 

Qlilo'e. Formerly a very common 
name, in pastoral poetry, for a mis- 
IrESS or sweetheart, but of late gen- 
erallf appiDprialed to aegneses and 
epanieli. 

gido'rla (9). [Gr. X»«p,(.I (Cr. 
Afyli.) The wife of Zephynis, and 
Ok goddees of flowers; the same 
with the Roman Flora. See Fl^ilA. 

Ctarlemhild (kreem'hlh), or Ohrlem- 
hllde (kreem-hil'dS). The heroine 
of the German epic poem, the " Nibe- 
Inngen Lied," represented oa a wom- 
an of the rarest grace and beauty, 
and rich beyond coaception. By the 
treacherous murder of her husband, 
ihe becomea changed from a gentle 
■nd loving woman into a perfect fury 
of revenge. See Brunehiu), Uaokn, 
SiBQPBlED. [Written also kri em- 
hilt.] 

OhrlB'ti-bel. 1. The heroine of Iho 
old romance of " Sir Eglamour of 

3. A ladr in the ancient ballad of 
" Sir Canline," the daughter of a 
" honnye kinge " in Ireland. 

S. A lady lu Coleridge's poem of 



UmM Mr, Hiieiuod aTid Mr. LOTrioB. ud 
then agBln Fnidcncp, Piely, and Chvl^. 

ehrla'ti-an^ (kriat'yI-an'S). Th« 
wife of Chnstian, inBunyan's "Pil- 
grim's Progress," who sele out with 



Chriatian. The hero of Banyan' 
smritual romance, "The p'— -■ 
This celebrated 



The Rlgrim'i 
allepory 



describee the 

tian's spiritual feare; his resolatioa 
to depart from the City of Deatnio- 
tion, where he had resided; hia inef- 
fectual attempts to indaee hia wife and 
ftmilyand oeighborB to accompMiy 



)f Hr. Great-heart. 



other. lEkfiflTlHliirDrtrtHibHCbrtdiigidiiit 

ChriHttBn Oi^'e-ro. A name con- 
ferred upon Lucius Ccelius Lactaotiiu, 
an eminent Christian author of the 
early part of the fourth century, on 
account of the remarkable purity ud 
eloquence of his stylo. 

Christiaii Sen'e-ot. A title lome- 
times given to Joseph Hall (157*- 
16S6), Bishop of Norwich, an eminent 
divine, highly esteemed as a inoraliit. 

Ohristlan Vlr'^. A title given to 
Marco Girolamo Vida (14W-1668>, 
one of the most learned scholars and 
most elegant Latin writers of hii 
time. He was the author of a Latin 
poem in six books, on the life of 
Christ, the " Christias," which is as 
close an imitation of the " .£neid " 
as the great difference in the natnra 
of the sobject would permit. 

ghrlitlBOftheOlliitHm. Achar- 
acter in Scott's novel of " The Mon- 
astery ;" one of Julian Avesel'a ra- 

Ohrislopheri Bt, See St. Chhibto- 



about the end of the thirteenth canto- 
ly, and related in verse the fabuloos 
and the authentic history of that coim- 



him on his journey, unUI 
at the Celestial City ; the w' 
designed to represent the v 

the ]Se oi a real Christian. 



couraging or 



QhTO-nonlio-toii-thoI'o-soa. L A 

pompous character in a burlesqoft 
tragedy of the same name by Hengr 
Carey, 



I inflated address which he de- 
livered to the American Indians 
dtiring the war of the HeTolution. 

Obiraalde (kie'sald'). A character 
in Moliire's " L'tcole de> Femmes ; " 
> friend of Arnolphe. 

OhiT»lB (kie'BJU'). Ad honest, rim- 
pl&-minded, hen-pecked trndcBmBn, 
fa Moli6re'« comedy, "Lea Femmce 
SaTaatts." 

CtTra%-or. [Gr. Sjwiriup.l ( Or. ^ 
Son. JUiflh.) A SOD of Neptune and 
Mednra, and the fatlier of Geiyoa b; 
CalliiTfaoS. 



gbtf-aa'lt. [Gr. Sputnift.] {Br. # 
Som.Mylk.) Daughter ofChryses, 
■ priest of ApoUo. She waa famed 
ftir her beaa^, and for her skill in 
embroidery. In the course of the 
Trojan war, she waa taken prisoner, 
and giren 



nn In tliii world.'* Cariylt. 

Cl9'e-ro of the Senate. A title 
popularly given to George Canning 
[i;7()-182T), a dislinguished Briti^ 
slatesman, and a very eloquent 

Clo'e-To'g Houth. [Fr. La Bovcht 

de CiciTOti,\ A aumame given, tbr 
hia eloqueoce, to Philippe Pot Q«8- 
14S4), prime minister of Louis XL 



jslopaplafjue 



.a oblige 
to her father, in ordei . . , .^ 
which Apollo seat into the Grecian 
camp in answer lo the prayer of 
Chrysea. 

Ohna'ile-wit, Jonas. A character 
in Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 
Elewit;" dJB^guishcd for liia mean 
brutality and small tyranny. 

Ohni'sle-wlt, Martin. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 



in., margrave and elector oif Bran- 
denburg [1455-1199). 

MO- " NottilDgstrnck a dtanntitau pub- 
Be like the lalenC he had fOr eiwAliig : 
■pokA ^ four bonis at a sttvlch in KalKT 
llai'i Dlsta. la elegutly aoving Latin,' 



1494), prime m 
Sd, The. [Sp., lord, from Arab. 
tad.} A title given to Don RodriKO 
Laynez, a Spanuh nobleman of the 
eleventh century ,by live Moorish gen- 
erals whom he had vanq^aiahed. The 
title was confirmed by his king. He 
was also known by the abbreriated 
name of Ruy Diaz (i. c, Rodiigo^ 



pellation of C<Big)eador, i. t., warrior, 
champion. He is said to have died 
at Valencia, in 1100, in the seventy- 
fourth ycarof his a^. Thedetailsof 

man tic fiction. He la regarded as the 

modelof the heroic virtues of his age, 

and the flower of Spanish chivalry. 

Cid Hamet Benengeli. See Ben- 

ESOEU, CiD HaUET. 

Clm-me'ri-^g (9). [T.at. Cintmerii, 
Gr. Kwi^puii.] ( 6V. <f Rom. ifyli.) 
In the poems of Homer, a people 
dwelling " beyond tlie ocean-stream," 
in a land where the sun never shines, 
and where perpetual darkness reigna. 
Later writers placed them in Italy, 
near Lake Avernus, and described 
them as living in dark caverns, ex- 
ploring metals, and never coming 



the light of day, 
dn'd^i-ellf. [That is, little caider- 
girl; Fr. Ceti3riUaii, Ger. Aiclien- 
brOdtl, Atthf^iaUeU The heroine 
of a well - known faiiy tale, repre- 
sented as tha daughter of a king or a 
rich man, and condemned by a cruel 
step -mother to act the part of a 
hou3eholddrudBs,sittingmtheashes, 

dressed in finely and live in splendor. 
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The storjr recounts how, by a fainr^s 
help, Cinderella presents herself be- 
fore a young prince, and gains his 
love, to the cnagrin of her sisters, 
who had sought to win his favor, and 
how, when he would pursue her, he 
loses sight of her, and, at last, by 
means of a glass slipper, or, as some 
Ba^, a golden shoe, (the gift of the 
ftarvy) which she had dropped in her 
flight, and which would nt no other 
foot but hers, he discovers her, and 
then marries her. 

4^ The story is very ^denspread, and 
Ib told with variations in diflferent lan- 
goagefl. It is of great antiquity, and 
probably derived from the East. Among 
the Germans, the story is mentioned as 
early as the i^teenth century, in Rollen- 
hagen's *^ Froechmauseler." In France, 
Perranlt and Madame D'Aunoy have in- 
cluded it in their *« Fairy Tales." A 
similar story, of Grecian or Egyptian ori- 
gin, is told of Rhodopis and Psammiti- 
chus in Egypt. 

d-pftii'so. A marvelous island, de- 
scribed in the " Voyages" of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveler. It is 
represented as lying in the eastern 
seas, some 1500 miles from land, and 
of its beauty and wealth many stories 
are related. The island of Cipango 
was an object of diligent search with 
Columbus and the early navigators. 
It is supposed by some to be the same 
as Japan. [Written also Zi pang i 
and Zipangri.] 

Nor will I bestow any more attention or 
credit to the idea that America is the ftdry 
T^on of Zyaangri, described by that dream- 
ing traveler, Marco P<^o, the Venetian. 

Oir'ca(4). [Gr. Kipioj.] {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Sol and the 
oceanid Perse, and a noted sorceress. 
She lived in the island of Msml^ sur- 
rounded with num)>ers of human 
bein^, whom she had changed by 
her drugs and incantations into the 
shape of wolves and lions. When 
Ulysses, in his wanderings, came to 
this islandj she turned two-and- 
twenty of his companions into swine ; 
but iHvsses himself, having obtained 
from Mercury a sprig of the herb 
fHiOiyy — of wonderful power to resist 
sorceries, — went boldly to the palace 
of the enchantress, remained unin- 



jured by her drugs, and Induced her 

to disenchant his comrades. 

Who knows not Owve, 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed c\^p 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape. 
And downward fell into a groveling swine? 

Circumlocution Office. A desi^^ 
nation made use of by Dickens in 
** Little Dorrit," in ridicule of oflScial 
delavs and indirectness. The Cir- 
cumlocution Office is described as 
the chief of " public departments^ in 
the art of perceiving how not todoU." 
The name has come into popular use 
as a synonym for governmental rou- 
tine, or " red tape," or a roundabout 
way of transactmg public busmess. 

49~ '^ The Administrative Reform As- 
sociation might have worked for ten 
yean without producing half of the 
effect which Mr. Dickens has produced 
in the same direction, by flinging out tiie 
phrase, ' The Circumlocutiou OiBce.' " 

Masson. 

Oirongillio of Thrace (the-rftn-h^P- 
ye-o). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalry by Bernardo de Vargas. 

Cities of the Plain. The name often 
given to Sodom and Gromorrah, the 
chief of the five cities which were 
destroyed by fire from heaven ( Gen. 
xix.), and their sites covered by the 
Dead Sea. 

Citizen King. A surname popularly 
given to Louis Philippe, who, in 
1830, was placed on the throne of 
France as the elective king of a 
constitutional monarchy. 

City of Brotherly Iiove. [Gr. 
<^iAa£eA4^eia, brotherly love.] Phil- 
adelphia, the metropolis of Pennsyl- 
vania, is sometimes so called, with 
reference to the signification of the 
name in Greek. 

City of Churches. A name popu- 
larly given to the city of Brooklyn, 
New X ork. from the unusually large 
number or churches which it con- 
tains. 

City of David. A name given to 
Jerusalem by King David, who 
wrested it from the Canaanites, b. c. 
1049. 

City of Destruction. In Bunyan^s 
" Pilgrim's Progress," the imaginary 
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city, typifying the world, from which 
Cluistian started on his pilgrimage 
to the Celestial City. 

City of Mins. A familiar denomi- 
nation of New Haven, Connecticut, 
many of the streets of which are 
thickly shaded with lofty elms. 

When happier days shall return, and the 
BoQti^,a^nJceningfh>m her suicidal delusion, 
■hall remember who it was that sowed her 
sunny fields with the seeds of thoee golden 
crops with which she thinks to rule the world, 
■he will cast a Tell of oblivion over the mem- 
017 of the ambitious men who have goaded 
her to her present madness, and will rear a 
monnment of her gratitude in the beautifUl 
City of Elms, over the ashes of her greatest 
benefiwtor, — £U Whitney. 

Edward Everett OSfSl), 

Oily of Enchantments. A magical 
city described in the story of Beder, 
Tnnce of Persia, in the '* Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments.** 

City of God. The sul^ect and title 
of St. Augustine's celebrated work 
("De Civitate Dei"), vrritten after 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, to an- 
swer the assertion of the pagans that 
the disasters to their country were a 
consequence of the desertion of the 
national deities by the Christians. 
The City of God comprehends the 
body of Christian believers, in dis- 
tinction from the City of the World, 
which comprises those who do not 
belong to the Church. The work 
treats of both cities, but it takes its 
name from the former only. 

The City of the World, whose ori^n and 
vicissitudes Augustine had traced, appeared 
to him under veiy dismal aspects, and it was 
toward the City of Ood, of which he was also 
the Catholic Homer, that all his hopes were 
turned. Po^jouUitf Trans. 

City of Iiantems. An imaginary 
cloud -city spoken of in the " Verae 
Hlstoriae " of Lucian, a romance writ- 
ten with a satirical purpose. The 
vovagers, whose adventures are the 
subject of the work, sail through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and are wrecked 
upon an enchanted island. They 
next travel through the Zodiac, an'd 
arrive at the City of Lanterns. Af- 
ter further adventures, the vovage 
terminates at the Islands of the Idlest. 
Rabelais probably borrowed his con- 
ception of the Island of Lanterns (see 
Island of Lanterns) from this 



source, which also undonbtedly fur- 
nished hints to Le Sage and to Swift 

City of Magniflcent DistAnces. A 

popular designation given to the city 
of Washington, the capital of the 
United States, which is laid out on 
a very large scale, being intended to 
cover a space of four miles and a half 
long, and two miles and a half broad, 
or eleven square miles. The entire 
site is traversed bv two sets of streets 
frvm 70 to 100 feet wide, at right 
angles to one another, the whole 
again intersected obliquely by fifteen 
avenues from 130 to 160 feet wide. 

City of Masts. A name often be- 
stowed upon London, in allusion to 
the magmtude of its commerce. 

City of Ifotions. In the United 
States, a popular name for the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, the metropo- 
lis of I ankeedom. 

City of Falaoes. 1. An appellation 
frequently given to Calcutta, the cap- 
ital of British India. The southern 
portion of the city comprises the 
principal European residences, many 
of which are very elegant and even 
palatial edifices. 

4^ The City of Palaces really deserves 
that appellation. Nothing can be more 
imposing than the splendid houses of 
Ghowringhee, viewed from the Course, 
which is a broad carriage-road on the es- 
planade of Fort William, adjoining the 
race-course, flrom which, I presume, it 
derives its name. BUukwood^s mag. 

2. A title sometimes given to Ed- 
inburgh, but with no great propriety. 

City of Peace- A name sometimes 
given to Jerusalem, which was an- 
ciently called Sakm, a word mean- 
ing "peace." 

City of Books. A descriptive name 
popularly given, in the United States, 
to the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

City of Spindles. A name popularly 
given to the city of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, the largest cotton-manufac- 
turing town in the United States. 

City of the Great King. A name 
sometimes given to Jerusalem, which 
is so called in PacUm xlviii. 2, and in 
Matt. V. 35. 
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Gity of the Prophet. [Arab. 3iedi- 
not al Nabi.] A name given to 
Medina, in Arabia, because here Ma- 
homet was protected when he fled 
from Mecca, July 16, 622, — a flight 
known in history as the Hegira, and 
forming an important epoch in chro- 
nology. 

Gity of the Straits. A name popu- 
larly given to Detroit, which is situ- 
ated on the west bank of the river or 
strait connecting Lake St Clair with 
Lake Erie. Detroit is a French word, 
meaning " straif 

City of the Sun. 1. A translation 
of BaalbeCy or Balbec, a ruined town 
of Syria,, once of great size, magnifi- 
cence, and importance. Its Greek 
name, HeUopoks^ has the same signif- 
ication. 

2. [Lat Civitas SoHs, Fr. Cke du 
SoleiL] A city placed by Thomas 
Campanella (1568-1639) in the ideal 
republic which he constructed after 
the manner of Plato, and in which 
he depicts a perfect society organized 
somewhat like a convent, ana estab- 
lished upon the principles of a theo- 
cratic communism. 

City of the Tribes. A name given 
to Galway, in Ireland, as having been 
the residence of thirteen " tribes," or 
chief families, who settled here about 
the year 1235, and whose names 
were Burke, Blake, Budkin, Martin, 
Athy, Browne, D'Arcv, Joyce, Kir- 
wan, Lynch, Morris, Ffont, Skerrett 

City of the Violated Treaty. A 
name given to the city of Limerick, 
in Ireland, on accoimt of the repeat- 
ed violations of a treaty signed Oct. 
1691, the first article of which was, 
that the Roman Catholics should en- 
joy such privileges in the exercise of 
their religion as they enjoyed in the 
reign of Charles II. 



" Tears of uc^ast and vindictive 
penal laws, which are now, happily, 
swept away, show that this name was 
well founded." Knight. 

City of the Violet Crown. A desig- 
nation sometimes given to Athens. 
The ancient Greeks were accustomed 
to wear garlands of flowers at their 
lestive entertainments; and the violet 



(Gr. lov) was the favorite flower of 
the Athenians. It thus became the 
sjrmbol of the city, to which, as well 
as to its inhabitants, the epithet to- 
(rre^avos, violet-crowned, is applied by 
the poets. In the opinion of some, 
the name involves a punning allu- 
sion to the fact that Athens was the 
chief city in Europe of the icnian 
race. 

He [Fittl loved England as an Athenian 
loved the CUyqfthe Violet Crovon. 

MacauUm. 

City of the TTCTest. A name gener- 
ally given in Scotland to Glasgow, 
the largest city, and the manufac- 
turing and commercial metropolis, of 
the kingdom. It is situated on the 
Clyde, the principal river on the 
west coastj and far surpassing, in 
navigable importance, all the other 
Scottish rivers. 

City of Victory. Cairo, the capital 
city of Egypt; — sometimes so called 
with reference to the signification of 
its Arabic name, El Kanira, or ^^ The 
Victorious." 

Clisirohen (kl&r^ken). A female char- 
acter in Goethe's "Egmont;" cele- 
brated for her constancy and devotion. 

dftrlce (It prcn, klft-re'chee). Wife 
of Rinaldo, and sister of Huon of 
Bordeaux, frequently mentioned in 
the romances and romantic poems of 
France and Italy. 

Clarissa. See Harlowe, Glabissa. 

Cl4u'di-o. 1. A young gentleman in 
love with Juliet, in Shakespeare's 
" Measure for Measure." 

2. A young lord of Florence, in 
Shakespeare's ^^Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

Cl4u'di-us. A usurping king of Den- 
mark, in Shakespeare's " Hamlet" 

But Tom TuBher, to take the place of the 
noble Castle wood —faugh 1 1 was as monstrouB 
aa King Hamlet's widow taking off her weeds 
for Claudius. Thackeray, 

Clans, Peter. See Klaus, Peter. 
Claus, Santa. See St. Xicholas. 

Clav'er-house (klav'er-us). The 
name under which the unrelenting 
Jacobite partisan and persecutor, 
John Graham, Viscount Dundee (d. 
1689), eldest son of Sir William Gra- 
ham, of Claverhouse, was generally 
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known in the time of James II., and 
is still known in history. 

GlaTileiiOy AUgero (klft-ve-lan'jo t- 
le^a'ro, 58, 62). [Sp., wooden-pin 
wing-bearer.] A celebrated steed 
which enabled Don Qaixote and his 
fidtiliful squire to achieve the deliver- 
ance of the Dolorida Duena and her 
companions in misfortune from their 
beards. 

Gldante (kl&/d°f, 62). 1. A charac- 
ter in Moli^re^s celebrated comedy, 
^ he Tartufie," distinguished for ms 
sound and genuine piety. 

2. A character m the ^Malade 
Imaginaire " of the same author. 

Glean the Causeway Baot. (8coL 
BisL) The name popularly given to 
a skirmish or encounter in Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1515, between the 
rival Mictions of the Earl of Angus — 
chief of the Douglases — and the 
Bail of Arran — the head of the 
great family of the Hamiltons. In 
this contest, the partisans of An^s 
were worsted, and fled from the city 
in great confusion, being, as it were, 
swept from the streets. 

(XLeishbothaxn, Jedediah (kleesh^- 
bdth-Sm). An imaginaiy editor of the 
" Tales of Mv Landlord," written by 
Sir Walter lM»tt, but represented as 
the com])osition of a certain Mr. Pe- 
ter Pattieson, assistant teacher at 
Gandercleuch. See Pattieson. 

Bichter tried all Leii^ic with his MS. in 
vain; to a man. with that total contempt of 
grammar which Jedediah Clei»hbotham also 
complains of, they ** declined the article.** 

Carlffle. 

Ciiilie (klft'le'). A principal charac- 
ter in a romance — " Civile, Histoire 
Romaine" — written by Mme. Scu- 
derjr, though the first volumes were 
ori^ally published under the name 
of her brother, George de Scudery. 
The action of the story is placed m 
the early ages of Roman historv, and 
the heroine is that Clcclia who es- 
caped from the power of Porsena by 
swimming across the Tiber. 

High-flown complimenta, profound bows, 
sighs, and ogles, in the manner of the Cl^lie 
romances. Thackeray. 

Clem^en-ti'n$, The Iiady. An ami- 
able, beautiful, and accomplished 
woman, deeply in love with Sir 



Charles Grandison, in Richaidson'a 
novel of this name. Sir Charles fi- 
nally marries Harriet Byron, though 
he is represented as having little or 
no partiality for her. 

I shall be no Ladu Clementina, to be the 
wonder and pitjr of the spring of St Ronan^, 
— no Ophelia, neither, — though I will say 
with her. *< Oood-night, ladies ; good-nl^ 
■weet ladies 1" mrW.SeotL 

Oleofiaa. See Don Cleofas. 

01e-omnt>ro-ta8. [Gr. KAetffi/iporof.] 
An Academic phflosopher of Ambra- 
cia, who is said to have been so en- 
raptured bv the perusal of Plato*s 
** rhsedon *^ that he threw himself 
down from a high wall, or, according 
to some accounts, jumped into the 
sea, in order to exchange this life for 
abetter. 

Others came single; ... he who, to ei^oj 
Plato's ElvsitW3n«iped into the sea, 
CUombnmu; and many more too wn^ 

CUffdrd, Paul. The title of a novel 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer (now 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton), and the 
name of its hero, a romantic high- 
wa3rman, familiar with the haunts of 
low vice and dissipation, but i^er- 
ward reformed and elevated by Uie 
power of love. 

dimof theClougli. [That is, Clem- 
ent of the Glen.] A north-countty 
archer, celebrated in the legendary 
literature of England. 

dinker, Humphry. The hero of 
Smollett's novel entitled, "The Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker." He 
IS introduced as a destitute and shab- 
by fellow, who had been brought up 
in the work-house, put out by the par- 
ish as apprentice to a blacksmith, and 
afterward employed as an hostler's 
assistant and extra postilion. Hav- 
ing been dismissed from the stable, 
and reduced to great want, he at 
length attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his 
family as a servant He becomes 
the accepted lover of Winifred Jen- 
kins, ana at length turns out to be a 
natural son of Mr. Bramble. 

4^ " Humphry Clinker " is, I do be- 
lieve, the most laughable story that haa 
ever been written since the go<>dly art of 
novel-writing began. Thackeray. 
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di'o. [Gr. KAciw, the prodaimer.] 
{Gr. & Mom. Myth,) 1. One of the 
nine Muses. She presided over his- 
tory, and was represented as bearing 
a hiuf-^pened roll of a book. 

2. A name formed firom the four 
letters usc»d by Addison as his signa- 
ture in the " Spectator." His most 
admired pi^rs were marked by one 
or other of mese letters, signed con- 
secutively. But it is not probable 
that he meant to adopt the name of 
one of the Muses. With greater 
likelihood, the letters are supposed to 
refer to the places where the essays 
were composed; namely, Chelsea, 
London, Islington, and dbe Office. 
The contrary opinion, however, has 
generally prevailed; and Addison 
was often called " Clio " bv his con- 
temporaries, as well as by later writ- 
ers. 

When panting virtue her last efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 

SomervUlt, 

Cloaoixis. See Cluacina. 

Glo-an'thus. One of the companions 
of ^neas in his voyage to Italy, and 
the reputed ancestor of the Cluentii 
£unily at Rome. 

The strong Oyas and the strong Cloanthus 
are lessjlisunf^ished by the poet than the 
atronf 
and 



ess aistinguishea Dy tne poet than the 
gPercivw, the strong John, Richard, 
Wilfted Osbaldistones fcharacters in 



** Rob Roy "] were by outward appearance 

SirW. ~ 



Scott. 

GlGeQi-$. See Clelie. 

Clootie, or Cloots. See Auld Cloo- 
tie. 

dorinda (klo-ren'di). The heroine 
of the infidel army in Tasso's epic 
poem, " Jerusalem Delivered." She 
IS an Amazon, and is represented as 
inspiring the most tender affection in 
others, especially in the Christian 
chief Tancred; yet she is herself 
susceptible of no passion but the love 
of militaiy fame. See Sofronia. 

Gld'ten. A rejected lover of Imogen, 
in Shakespeare's play of "Cymbe- 
line; " a compound of the booby and 
the villain; an "irregulous devil." 



G£ 



Miss Seward, in one of her letters, 
assures us, that, singular as the character 
of Gloten may appear, it is the exact pro- 
totype of a person whom she once knew. 
" The unmeaning frown of the counte- 



nance ; the shufBing gait ; the burst of 
voice ; the bustling msignificance ; the 
fever-and-ague fits of valor ; the firoward 
tetehiness ; the unprincipled malice ; 
and — what is most curious — those oc- 
casional gleams of good sense, amidst the 
flotttiug clouds of folly which generally 
darkened and conflised the man^s brain, 
and which, in the character of Cloten, we 
are apt to impute to a violation of unity 
in character ; but, in the sometime Ci^p- 

tain C n, I saw the portrait of Gloten 

was not out of nature." 

Justice may even sometimes class him 
PopeL with those moral assassins who wear, 
ike CYofen, their dagger in their moutlis. 

E.l*. WhippU. 

Clothier of iEhifi^lazid. See Jack 
OF Newbury. 

Clo'tho. [Gr. KAo)^. spinster.] {Gr, 
d Bom. MvOi.) One of the fiiree 
rarcse, or Fates; the one who pre- 
sides over birth, and holds the distaff 
from which the thread of life is spun. 

Mean criminals go to the gallows for a 
purse cut ; and this chief criminal, guilty of a 
France cut, of a France slashed asunder with 
CZofAo-scissors and civil war, . . . he, such 
chief criminal, shall not even come to the 
bar ? Carlple. 

doudeslie, William of. See Wii/- 
liam of Cloudeslie. 

Clout, Col'in. The subject of a scur- 
rilous satire by John Skelton (d. 
1529), but better known as a name 
applied by Spenser to himself in the 
" taery Queen " and the " Shep- 
herd's Calendar." Colin Clout fig- 
ures also in Gay's " Pastorals." 

Clu^$-ci'n$. [From Lat. duere, to 
purify.] \Rom. Myth.) A surname 
of Venus, who was so called because, 
when the Romans and Sabines were 
reconciled, they purified themselves 
with sacred myrtle-branches, in the 
vicinity of a statue of the goddess, 
and afterward erected a temple there 
in honor of her. [Often written 
Cloacina, from a mistaken notion 
that she presided over the cloaca, or 
sewersj 

dub, Tne. 1. {Eng, HisL) A knot 
of disappointed Whigs, of whom Sir 
James Montgomeiy, the Earl of An- 
nandalc, and Lord Koss were the most 
conspicuous^ formed themselves, in 
Edinburgh, mto a society, called " The 
Club," in William the Third's time. 
They were, according to Macaulay, 
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dishonest malcontents, whose object 
was merely to annoy the govern- 
ment and get places. They formed 
a coalition with the Jacobites; gave 
great trouble to William and Mary; 
and broke up in disgrace, the chiefs 
betraying each other. 

2. Under the name of " The 
Club," — at Garrick's funeral, in 
1779, entitled the "Literary Club," 
— flourished a celebrated association, 
proposed first bv Sir Joshua Rey^ 
nolds, and acceded to" by Dr. John- 
son; of which the original members 
were Sir Joshua, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. It has reckoned amongst 
its members some of the most distm- 
guished literary and scientific char- 
acters. 

dumsy. Sir Tun^bel-ly. A charac- 
ter in Vanbrugh's " Relapse." 

du'ri-oiune. (Fairy Myth.) A fa- 
mous Irish elf, of evil disposition, 
who usually appears as a wrinkled 
old man, and has a knowledge of 
hidden treasure. 

dut'ter-buok. Captain CuthnbSrt. 
A sort of pseudonym of Sir Walter 
Scott, it bemg the name of an imag- 
inary editor of his " Fortunes of Ni- 
gel," and of an equallv imaginary 
{)atron to whom he aedicated his 
♦Abbot." 

dyf em-nes'trS. [Gr. KAvTou/uir^ 
ffrpa.] {Gr, ^ Rom. Mytli.) The 
faithless wife of Agamemnon, killed 
by her son Orestes for her crimes. 
See ^GiSTHUs, Orestes. 

dyt'i-e (klish^l-e). [Gr. KAvrio.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A water-nymph 
who fell in love with Apollo, or the 
Sun-god. Meeting with no recipro- 
cation of her passion, she became 
changed into a sunflower, and still 
keeps her face constantlv turned 
towards him tiiroughout his daily 
course. 

I will not have the mad Cl]/tie, 
'Whose head is turned by the sun t 

The tulip is a courtly aucan, 
Whom therefore I wul shun. Hood. 

Coalition Ministry. {Eng. Hist.) 1. 

A designation given to the adminis- 



tration of Lord North and Mr. Charles 
James Fox, as being an extraordi- 
nary political union of statesmen 
who had previously always displayed 
a strong personal dislike toward each 
other. It was formed April 5,' 1783, 
and dissolved Dec. 19, in the same 
year. 

49^ " Not three quarteni of a year had 
elapsed since Fox and Burke had threat- 
ened North with impeachment, and had 
described him, night after night, as the 
most arbitrary, the most corrupt, the 
most incapable of ministers. They now 
allied tdiemselves with him for the pur- 
pose of driving from office a statesman 
[Shelbume] with whom they cannot be 
said to have differed as to any important 
question." Macaulay. 

2. The same appellation was ^ven 
to the "Broad Bottom Administra- 
tion " (^. ».), and to the Aberdeen 
Administration (formed Dec. 28, 1852, 
resigned Jan. 30, 1855). 

Cockade City. A title popularly 
given to the city of Petersburg, in 
Virginia. 

Cockagne (kok^n^). [Fr. (also i^ays 
de cocagne) ; Old Fr. cocaigne, Sp. ct*- 
cana^ It. cucagna^ cuccagna, cugga- 
gntty from It. cucca^ sweetmeats, dain- 
ties, Prov. Fr. couque, Catalan coca, 
cake, from Latin coquere, to cook, be- 
cause it was fancied that the houses 
in Cockagne were covered with 
cakes.] An imaginarv country of 
idleness and luxury ; hence, in'bur- 
lesque, London and its suburbs. It 
is the subject of a celebrated satirical 
poem of the same name, which War- 
ton holds to have been "evidently 
written soon after the Conquest," but 
which is probably not older than the 
year 1300. Boileau applies the name 
to the French capital. The mdt tie 
Cocagne (or greased pole) is one of 
the amusements of the Champs fely- 
sees, in Paris. The Neapolitans have 
a festival which they call Cocagna. 
In Germany, Hans Sachs has made 
the " Land of Cockagne " the sub- 
ject of a humorous poem under the 
name of SchlamffenUind. See Lub- 
bekla:<d. [Written also Cocaign, 
Cockaigne, and anciently C o k- 
aygne.] 
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in tne year i/b^ aMut the bed of a 
yonng girl by the name of PanionB, 
at houBc No. 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smilhlielil, London, and nen the 

tor of the parish, with " n number of 
gentlemen of rank and eharacter," 
of whom Dr. Jirfinaon was one, un- 
dertiKik to Bolre the myiitery. Their 
examination saliaiied Ihem (hat the 
whole was an impoeture ori(rinatin|; 
in a malignant ™ii,»piracy, and the 
parentB of Ihe girl were condemned 
to the plloiy and to imprisgnment. 
The supposed presence of the ghost 
waa indicated Ijv certain rayBterious 
Bcratcbings andknockings produced 
on a piece of board which the girl 
concealed about her person. Dr. 
.Tnhnxnn wmtp a statement of the 
i published in the 
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Oo<^neT Sohool. A name formerlf 
given by aome of the English critics 
to a literary coterie whose produc- 
tioiM were said " to conidst of Ihe 
most iDcongnioua ideas 
imcowtli language." 
were included Leitu uuui, iia^ii<>, 
Shelley, Keats, and others i and the 
"Quarterly Review" (April, 1818| 
charged the first with aspiring to be 
the "hierophant" of it. 



In this sect 



|gweii floldj,' '>nDi7 E 

ChetpiliJ* Iboptucper d« 
beiultH or bla box on th 

Z. (I.e. J.a. LiKl!karl),in BhcklBBairs 
Mug., Oct. IBIT. 

Oook of tha Nocth. A sobriquet 
given to the late and last Duke of 
Gordon (d. 1836). He is so called on 
a monument erected in his honor at 
Fochabers, in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land. 

Q&c\ii, Eo-ra'tl-iu. [Lat., Hora- 
tius the one-eyed.] A hero of the 
old Koman lays, who defended a 
bridge against the whole Etruscan 
army under Por^ena, until his coun- 
tiymen had broken down the end of 
it which was behind him, when ha 
plunged into [he stream, and swam, 
amid the arrows of the enemy, \B a 
place of safety. 

Co-07'tiiH. [Or. K«n>rA, lamenta- 
tion.] {Gr. 4 Ram. M^.) One " 



hell, a 



earth. It v 



Ccaaebg. [Lat., a 
hero of a uovcl I 
(1744-1833), entil 
Search of a Wife.' 



bachelor.] Tha 
f Hannah Hore 
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elxGumsUnees. These are the notions of this 
Ul-dtuated CoOebs, CkxrlyU. 

OobIus. {Rom. Myth,) Son of ^ther 
(air) and Dies {&y\ and one of the 
most ancient of the gods; the same 
as OVantM. See Uranus. 

CkBur de Ijion (kur 4e U^Sn; Fr, 
»ron.kofdi^le'6i»',47,62). [^.,lion- 
nearted.l A surname given to Rich- 
ard I. of England, on account of his 
dauntless courage, about A. d. 1192. 
This surname was also conferred on 
Louis VIII. of France, who signal- 
ized himself in the Crusades and in 
his wars against England, about 1223, 
and on Bmeslas I., king of Poland. 

Ctoffin, Tom. See Long Tom Cof- 
fin. 

Ck)1-lft. A Latin or Latinized name 

of Kyle, a district of Scotland, 

coun^ of Ayr, celebrated in the 

lyric poetry of Bums. According to 

tradition, it is derived from Coilns^ a 

Pictish monarch. Bums also uses 

the name as a poetical synonym for 

Scotland. 

Fsjewell. old CoUcCb hills and dales. 
Her heatnjr moors, and vinding vales. 

Ctolada {Sp, pron. ko-lft'fh&, 56). The 
name of one of the Cid's two swords, 
which were of dazzling brightness, 
and had hilts of solid gold. 

Gold'brand. A Danish giant van- 
quished and slain in an encoimter 
with Guy of Warwick. See Guy, 
Sir, Earl of Warwick. [Writ- 
ten also Colbran, Colbrand.] 

"It Is fitlsel " said Gregory; ** Colbrand the 
Dane was a dwarf to him." Sir W. Scott. 

Ck>ld8treain, Sir Charles. The name 
of a character in Charles Mathews's 
play entitled "Used Up;" distin- 
guished for his utter enntit, his men- 
tsX inanity, and his apparent physical 
imbecility. 

CoUn Tampon (ko'l&n' to^'pftn', 62). 
A reproachful sobriquet said to have 
been anciently given to the Swiss, 
and to represent the sound of their 
drums. 

Gol-lean', May. The heroine of a 
Scottish ballad, which relates how a 
" fause Sir John " carried her to a 
rock by the sea for the purpose of 



drowning her, and how she outwitted 
him, and subjected him to the same 
fate he had intended for her. 

Colloquy of Foissy (pwo'se'). [Fr. 
CoUoque de Poissy.] {Fr, Hist.) The 
name commonly given to a national 
^rnod of Cathohcs and Calvinists held 
atPoissy, in 1561, to settle the relig- 
ious controversies by which France 
was then agitated. The conference, 
however,was mutually unsatisfactory, 
and was brought to a premature con- 
clusion. Both parties became more 
embittered against each other than 
ever, and the desolating wars of 
religion soon followed. 

Cologne, The Three Kings of. 
A name given to the three magi 
who visited the infant Saviour, and 
whose bodies are said to have been 
brought by the Empress Helena 
from the East to Constantinople,' 
whence they were transferred to Mi- 
lan. Afterward, in 1164, on Milan 
being taken by the Emperor Fred- 
erick, they were presented by him 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
placed them in the principal church 
of the city, where, says Cressy, 
" they are to this day celebrated with 
great veneration." Their names are 
commonly said to be Jaspar, Mel- 
chior, and Balthazar; but one tradi- 
tion gives them as Apellius, Amerus, s 
Damascus; another as Magalath, 
Galgalath, Sarasin; and still another 
as Ator, Sator, Peratoraa. See Maoi, 
The Thre;£. 

Colonel CausHo. See Caustio, 
Colonel. 

Od-lum'bi-ft. A name often given to 
the New World, from a feeling of po- 
etic justice to its discoverer. The 
application of the term is usually re- 
stricted to the United States. It has 
not been found in any writer before 
Dr. Timothv Dwi^ht (1752-1818); 
and it probably originated with him. 
He wrote a song, formerly very pop- 
ular, which began, — 

" Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise. 
The queen of the worid and the child of She 
skies." 

49* The ballad *' H^. Colombia, hap- 
py land," was written oy Joseph Hop- 
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kinson (1770-1842), for the benefit of an 
actor named Fox, and to an air entitled 
"The President's March," composed in 
1789, by a Oerman named Teyles, on the 
occasion of General Washington's first 
yisit to a tlieater in New York. 

Ool^oxn-btne. [It. Columbina, pretty 
little dove, — used as a diminutive 
term of endearment.] The name of 
a female mask in pantomimes, with 
whom Harlequin is represented as in 
love. Their marriage usually forms 
the denoumeni of the play. In the old 
Italian comedy, she appeared as a 
maid-servant, and a perfect coquette. 

Commander of the Faithful. [Ar. 
£mir-(U-Afumenin.^ A title assumed 
by Omar I. (d. 644), and retained by 
his successors in the caliphate. 

Company, John. A popular nick- 
name, among the native East-Indians, 
for the East India Company, the 
abstract idea involved iii the name 
being above their comprehension. 
[Called also Mother Con^any.] 

I have gone to the leeward of John Company's 
fttvor. C. Reade. 

Ck)'nius. [From Gr. jcw/mo?, a revel, 
from Kwfii), a countrv town, whence 
also comedy.'] {Myth.) In the later 
age of Rome, a god of festive joy 
and mirth. In Milton's poem enti- 
tled " Comus: a Masque," he is rep- 
resented as a base enchanter, who 
endeavors, but in vain, to beguile 
and entrap the innocent by means of 
his ^^ brewed enchantments." 

Oon-oor'di-ft. {Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of concord, or harmony. 

Conqueror, The. A title given to 
William, Duke of Normanoy, who, 
by the battle of Hastings, m 1066, 
became Uie sovereign of England. 

Talk of "coming over with the Conquer- 
or!** The first Browns came over with Hen- 
gLit and Horsa. Lower. 

Con'rftde. A follower of John (bas- 
tard brother of Don Pedro, Prince of 
Arragon), in Shakespeare's "Much 
Ado about Nothing." 

Constable de Bourbon. [Fr. Con- 
netcAU de Bourbon.] {Fr. Hist.) A 
name given to Charles, Du^ du 
Bourbonnais (1489-1527), a brilliant 
milituy leader, famous for his aus- 
tere morality and his misfortunes. 



Con'stang. A legendary king 6f 
Britain, celebrated in me old ro- 
mances of chivalry. He was the 
grandfather of Arttiur. 

Consuelo (kdn'sii^t'lo', 34, 62). The 
heroine of George Sand's (Mme. 
Dudevant's) novel of the same name, 
an impersonation of noble purity 
sustained amidst great temptaions. 

Consul Bib'u-lus. {Rom. Hist.) A 
colleague of Julius Caesar in the con- 
sulship in the vear 59 b. c. He was 
a man of small ability and little in- 
fluence. After an ineffectual attempt 
to oppose an agrarian law brought 
forward by Caesar, he shut himselrup 
in his own house, and neither ap- 
peared in public nor took part in the 
affairs of state during the remainder 
of his consulship ; whence it was said 
in ioke that it was the consulship of 
Julius and Caesar. The name of Bib- 
ulus is used proverbially to designate 
any person who fills a high office, 
and yet is a mere cipher in the con- 
duct of affairs. 

Continental System. {Fr, Hist.) 
The name given to a plan by which 
Napoleon I. endeavored to shut Eng- 
land out from all connection with the 
continent of Europe. See Berlin 
Decree, Decree of Fontainb- 
BLEAU, Milan Decree. 

Conversation Sharpe. A sobriquet 
bestowed upon Richard Sharpe, 
(1759-1835), well known by ttiis 
name in London society. 

Conway Cabal. {Amer. Hist.) A 
name given to a faction organized in 
1777, for the purpose of placing Gen- 
eral Gates at the head of the Conti- 
nental army. 

C6-phet'u-&. An imaginary AfHcan 
king, of whom a legendary ballad 
told that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married 
her. The piece is extant in Percy's 
"Reliques," and is several times al- 
luded to by Shakespeare and others. 
A modernized version of the story is 
given by Tennyson in his poem en- 
titled "The Beggar Maid." 

Young Adam Cupid, ho that shot no trim 
When King Cop?tetua loved the begguvmaid. 

Shak. 
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May not a monarch love a maid of low de- 
gree ? Is not King Ck>phetua and the beggar- 
maid a case in point ? Sir W. Scott. 

How it would sound in song, that a great 
monarch had declined hiiraifections upon the 
daughter of a beggar 1 Yet, do we reel the 
imagination at all violated when we read the 
**true ballad" where King Co^^tua wooes 
the beggar-maid ? Charles Lamb. 

Co'pi-&. {Rom. Myth.) The goddess 
of plenty. 

Copper Captain. Michael Perez, a 
celebrated character in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's comedy, " Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife." 

To this Copper Captain [General Van Pof- 
fenburgh], therefore, was confided the com- 
mand of the troops destined to protect the 
southern frontier. W. Irving. 

Ck>p'per-field, David. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Copperheads. A popular nickname 
originating in the time of the great 
civil war m the United States, and 
applied to a faction in the North, 
which was very generally considered 
to be in secret sympathy with the Re- 
bellion, and to give it aid and com- 
fort by attempting to thwart the 
measures of the government. The 
name is derived from a poisonous 
serpent called the copperhead ( Trig- 
onocephaltti contortiix)^ whose bite is 
considered as deadly as that of the 
rattlesnake, and whose geographical 
range extends from 45** N. to Florida. 
The copperhead, unlike the rattle- 
snake, gives no warning of its attack, 
and is, therefore, the type of a con- 
cealed foe. 

Cordelia. The voungest and favor- 
ite daughter of tear, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name. See Lear. 

Cordidre, Iia Belle. See Rope- 
maker, The Beautiful. 

Cor-flaxn'bo. [That is, heart of flame.] 
A character in Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," representing sensual pas- 
sion. See TiMiAs. 

Corinne (ko'ren'). The heroine of 
Mme. de Stael's novel of the same 
name, a young maiden whose lover 

{)roves false, and who, in consequence, 
ives miserably a few years, and then 
closes her eyes for ever on a world 
grown dark and solitary. 



Cormoran, Giant. See GiAitr 

CORMORAN. 

Com-craoker, The. A popular nick- 
name or designation for the State of 
Kentucky. The inhabitants of the 
State are often called Corn-crackers. 

Corn-law Bhymer, The. Ebenezer 
EUiott, an English writer (1781-1849), 
who, in a volume of poems entitled 
" Corn-law Rhymes," set forth the 
mischief which he believed the com 
laws were actually producing, and 
the greater dangers which they were 
threatening. These rhyming philip- 
pics matenally assisted in proaucing 
that revolt of the manufacturing pop- 
ulation of the British islands against 
the com laws which led to their iinal 
abolition in 1846. 

Is not the Com-Xati;/2Aymer already a king, 
thoueh a belligerent one, — king of nis own 
mina and&culty? and what man in the long 
run is king of more ? Carole. 

Com'w&U, "B&r'rf. An imperfectly 
ans^ainmatic nom deplume adopted 
by Diyan Waller Procter, a distin- 
guished English poet of the present 
century. 

Co-ro'nis. [Gr. Kopoim.] ( Gr, ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Phoroneus, 
king of Phocis. She was metamor- 

E hosed by Minerva into a crow, 
aving implored her protection .on 
one occasion when pursued by Nep- 
tune. 

Corporal, The Idttle. See Little 
Corporal. 

Corporal I^'yin. See Ntm, Cor- 
poral. 

Corporal Trim. See Trim, Cor- 
poral. 

Corporal Violet. See Violet, Cor- 
poral. 

Corrector, Alexander the. A name 
assumed by Alexander Cmden (1701- 
1770), the author of the well-known 
"Concordance to the Bible," who 
found employment for some years as 
corrector of the press, in London. 
He believed himself divinely com- 
missioned to reform the manners of 
the world, and petitioned Parliament 
to constitute him by act the " Cor- 
rector of the People," hoping by this 
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^- (koT-rooj'). The Bword 

of Sir Otiiel;— ao caUed in the ro- 
nuncea of chival^ 

Oonloa Faoll (pfi'o-lee). A n&me 
popularly given to Pasquale de Fooli 
(1T36-1»)T), a native of Corsica, and 
leader in the war which hia countiy- 
men made a^aloat GenoKj and eubw- 
quentlf geainst France, m ths 
to gain their iadependence. 
the conqueBt of '' ' ' ' " 
French, he look 
where he ws« i 



See CoRTASA. 

Odr^-bantAs. [Gr. K«ptf/kuT«.] 
Prieala of Cjbele whose leligious 
eerrices conaialed in noiay music and 
wild armed dancea. 

OSr>-di>n. A ahepherd in one of the 
Idyia of Tlieocritua, and one of the 
Edogues of Virgil ; — hence aaed to 
deaignate any malic, more eapecially 



Oos't^Fd. A clown, in Sbakeapeare's 
"Love's Labor's Lost," wbo apes Che 
diaplay of wit, point, and sententious 
observation affected by the courtiera 
of Queen Elizabeth's time, and who 
lice, in the moat ridiculous 
-, the phrases and modes of 
vu.uu.i.ation m argument that wer« 
then in vogue. 
Oo-tytto. [Gr. Kmvttu.] (Gr. ^ 
ja™. Myth.) The goddess of licen- 
tlousncaa, eriginally worshiped in 
Thrace, klerln Athens aleo. Hat 
rites were celebrated with great inde- 
cency in private and at midnight. 

Oountr; f ai^oa. A pseudonym, or 
rather a sobriquet, of the Rev. A. E. 
H. Boyd, a papular English essayist 
of the present time. 

CourtDArUellDOtll. SeeMEi^oTH, 
CounTNET. 

Cousin Michael. [Ger. Vetltr Mi- 
dicL] A sportive and disparaging 
designation of the German people, 
intended to indicate the wealcneBses 




and especially the provertiial nation- 
al slowness, heaviness, and credulity. 
In Germany, the name Michel ia 
ollen used as a contemptuoua deaig- 
nalion of any simple, cuarse rustic, 
and has probably acquired this sw- 
nification througli a mingling of the 
Hebrew with the Old German mdttl, 
gross. 
CoTsntry, Feaping Tom of. See 



(^v'er-lejl-. Sir Boger ds. The 

name of one of the members of the 
imaginary club under whose direc- 
tion the " Spectator " was professedly 
edited i a genuine EuRliah gentleman 
of the time of Queen Anne. 



OoryphMua of OrMmnariaas. [Or. 

appellation given to Arietarchus, a 
native of Samothrace, the most cele- 
brated grammarian and critic in alt 
antiquity. His life was devoted to 
the correction of the text of the an- 
cient poets of Greece, — Homer, Ma- 
chylna, Sophocles, &c. 
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amiable weaknesses, — to his modesty, 
generodty, hospitality, and eccentric 
whims, — to the respect of his nei^bors 
and the i^ection of his domestics, — to 
his wayward, hopeless, secret passion for 
his fidr enemy, ttie widow, in which there 
ia more of real romance and true delicacy 
than in a thousand tales of knight-er- 
rantry, (we perceive the hectic flush of 
his cheek, the filtering of his tongue in 
8i>eaking of her bewitching airs and the 
Vwhitenessof her hand,') — to the havoc 
he makes among the game in his neigh- 
borhood, — to hto speech from the bench, 
to show the * Spectator ' what is thought 
of him in the country, — to his unwill- 
ingness to be put up a£ a sign-post, and 
his having his own likeness turned into 
the Saracen's head, — to his gentle re-' 

E roof of the baggage of a gypsy that tells 
im' he has a widow in his line of life,' — 
to his doubts as to the existence of witch- 
craft, and protection of reputed witches, 
— to his account of the fiunily pictures, 
and his choice of a chaplain, — to his fltll- 
ing asleep at church, and ms reproof of 
John Williams, as soon as he recovered 
from hia nap, for talking in sermon- 
ttme ? " HaaditU 

4^ " What would Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley be without his follies and his charm- 
ing little brain-cracks? Ifthe good knight 
did not call out to the people sleeping in 
church, and say ' Amen ' with such a 
delightfkil pomposity ; if he did not make 
a speech in the assiae court apropos des 
bottesj and merely to show his dignity to 
Ur. Spectator; tf he did not mistake 
Ifadam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality 
In Temple Garden ; if he were wiser than 
he is ; if he had not his humor to salt 
his life, and were but a mere English 
gentleman and game-preserver, — of what 
worth were he to us ? We love him for 
his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightftil in him ; 
we are so fond ot him because we laugh 
at him so." Thackeray. 

The neatest risk which he seems to have 
hicurred, in liis military capacity, was one 
Bomewhat resembling the escape of Sir Roger 
de Coverley'a ancestor at Worcester, who was 
saved from the slaoehter of that action by 
havine been absent irom the field. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Coviello (ko-ve-€Mo, 102). A Cala- 
brian clovni who figures in the " com- 
media deW arte^" or Italian popular 
comedy. 

Crabshaw, Timothy. The name of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves's squire, in 
Smollett's "Adventures" of that 
redoubted and quixotic knight. 



Crabtree. A character in Smollett*8 
novel, " The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle." 

Cradle of Idberty. A popular name 
given to Faneuil (fim^) Hall, a large 
public edifice in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, celebrated as bein^ the place 
where the orators of the Revolution 
roused the people to resistance to 
British oppression. 

Crane, lohabod. The name of 
a credulous Yankee schoolmaster, 
whose adventures are related in the 
"Legend of Sleepy Hollow," in 
Irving's " Sketch-book.'* 

4^ *< The cognomen of C^ne was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, 
but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoul- 
ders, long arms and legs, hands that dan- 
gled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his 
whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, with 
huge ears, large, green, glassy eyes, and 
a long, snipe nose, so that it lookea like 
a weather-cock pwched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of a 
hill on a windy day, with his clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of fiun- 
ine descending upon the earth, or some 
scarecrow eloped from a corn-field." 

W. Iroing. 

Crapaud, Jean, or Johnny (zhd^ 
kra'po', 62). [Sometimes incor- 
rectly written Crapeau.] A sport- 
ive designation of a Frenclmian, or 
of the French nation collectively con- 
sidered. The following account has 
been given of the origin of this 
name : — 

49*' " When the French took the city 
of Aras from the Spaniards, under Louis 
XIY., after a long and most desperate 
siege, it was remembered that Nostrada- 
mus had said, — 

* T^es anciens crapauds prendront Sara * 
(The ancient toads shall Sara take). 

This line was then applied to this event 
in a very roundabout manner. Sara is 
Aras backward. By the ancient toads 
were meant the French ; as that nation 
formerly had for its armorial bearings 
three of ^ose odious reptiles instead of 
the three flowers-de-luce which it now 
bears." Seward? s Anecdotes. 

4^ In Elliott's " Hone Apoealyp- 
ticae " (Vol. iv. p. 64, ed. 1847), may be 
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Ibmnd * Tery fuU preaentatfon of the 
KMODB for believing that three toads, 
or three frogs, were the old armB of 
linuooe. 

Crayon, <Stftof flrey, Esq. A pwu- 
donym under which Washington Ir- 
ving published "The Sketch-book." 

Orasy Poet. See Mad Poet. 

Creakle, Mr. A tyrannous school- 
master in Dickens's novel of " David 
Coppeifield;" represented as bully- 
ing the little David's incipient man- 
liness out of him. 

Creole State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Louisiana^ in 
i^ich the descendants of the origmal 
French and Spanish settlers consti- 
tute a large proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

Crescent City* A popular name for 
the city of New Orleans, the older 
portion of which is built around the 
convex side of a bend of the Missis- 
sippi River. In the progress of its 
growth up-stream, however, the citv 
has now so extended itself as to fill 
the hollow of a curve in the oppo- 
site direction, so that the river-front 
presents an outline resembling the 
character $• 

Gres'aS-d|. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's play, " Troilus and Cressida," 
founded upon Chaucer's " Troilus 
and Cresseide ; " represented as beau- 
tiful, witty, and accomplished, but 
impure. 

4^ " It is wdl known that there is no 
trace of the particular story of ' Troilus 
and Greasida ' among the ancients. I find 
not 80 much as the name Cresidda once 
mentioned." Knight. 

Cre-n'8$. [Gr. Kp^ov<ra.] {Gr^fBom. 
Ifyth.) A daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the wife of -^neas, who 
became by her the father of Ascanius. 
When -^neas made his escape from 
the flames of Troy, with his father 
Anchises and his son Ascanius, she 
followed him, but was unable to keep 
him in sight, and became lost in the 
streets of the city. 

So when ^neaa ihiongh the flames of Troy 
Bore his pale sire, and led his lovely boy ; 
With loitering step the fiur Creuaa stayed. 
And dei^ inyolved her in eternal shade. 



CrSy'ton, Paul (-tn). A pseudonym 
of J. T. Trowbridge, a popular Ameri- 
can novelist of the present day. 

Criohton, The Admirable (krl^tn). 
James Crichton, a Scottish gentleman 
of the sixteenth century, who, at the 
early age of fourteen, took his degree 
of Master of Arts, and was considered 
a prodigy, not only in abilities, but 
in actual attainments. [Written also 
Creighton.] 

The editor of the translation before ns has 
collected some anecdotes, one of which is truly 
ain^lar, and calls to mind the marvelouB 
atones which are told of the Admirable Cre^h- 
ton. Edin. Mev. 

He [Kevserling] carried off all manner of 
college pnzes. and was the Admirable Crich- 
ton ot KSnigsberg Unlyersity and the gradu- 
ates there. uarlyle. 

Crisp. One of the names of Fuck, or 
Robin Goodfellow. 

Cris'pin. 1. The patron of shoe-mak- 
ers, represented as such in the cere- 
monial processions of the craft. He is 
also worshiped as a saint and martvr 
by the Catholic church. About the 
middle of the third century, under the 
reign of Diocletian, Crispin, with his 
brother Crispian, accompanied St. 
Quentin when he preached the gospel 
in France. The two brothers settled 
at Soissons, and, while pursuing their 
mission, supported themselves by 
making shoes, until their martyr- 
dom, A. D. 287. 

2. The name of a valet in French 
comedy ; — popularly used to desig- 
nate a wag or jester. 

Cris'pin-Cat'i-llne. A nickname 
fastened by Mirabeau upon D'£s- 
pr^m^nil, in ridicule of his conspira- 
cies. He seems to have thought the 
name of Catiline alone too respect- 
able, and therefore prefixed that of 
Crispin, which probably alludes to a 
comedy in one act, published in 1707 
by Le Sage, and called " Crispin the 
Rival of his Master." The story 
turns on the tricks of Crispin to gain 
the affections of his master's mistress. 

Note ftirther our old Farlementaiy fiiend 
Critpin-CkitiUne d'£spr£m6nil. Carlyle. 

Criss Eringle. See Kbiss Kriivole. 

Croaker. A character in Goldsmith's 
comedy, " The Good-natured Man; " 
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intended as a caricature on men who 
are always filled with groundless 
and ludicrous apprehensions. 

The young traveler expected a bunt of in- 
dignation; but whether, as Oroakeraa.y&, . . . 
our hero haa exhaueted himself in fifetting 
away Ids misfortunes beforehand, so that he 
did not feel them when they actually arrived, 
or whether he found the company m which 
he 

ft 

much redgnation. Sir W. Scott. 

Cro'0118. [Gr. Kpoxo?.] ( Gr. 4" Rom, 
Myth.) A young man who was en- 
amored of the nymph Smilax, and 
was changed by tne gods into a saf- 
fron-plant, because he loved without 
being loved again. 

Crce'sus. [Gr. Kpoio-oc.] The last 
king of Lydia, and the richest man 
of his time. 

Crof tan-gry, Chrys't^. A pseudo- 
nym of Sir Walter Scott ; the name of 
the imaginary editor of his ** Chroni- 
cles of me Canongate." 

Cro'nos. [Gr. Kpows.]- {Gr. Myth.) 
The youngest of the Titans; iden- 
tified by the Romans with Saturn. 
See Saturn. 

Crow-de'ro (9). [From crvtod. an 

ancient kind of vioMn.l A fiddler 

who figures in Butler's ** Hudibras.'* 

To confirm him in this fiivorable opinion, I 
benm to execute such a complicated flourish 
as 1 thouffht must have turned Vrowdero into 
a pillar of stone with envy and wonder. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Crdwe, Captain. A celebrated nauti- 
cal personage in Smollett's "Adven- 
tures of Sir Launcelot Greaves." 



" Captain Crowe had commanded 
a merchant ship in the Mediterranean 
trade for many years, and saved some 
money by dint of frugality and traffic. 
He was an excellent seaman, — brave, ac- 
tive, fiiendly in bis way, and scrupulously 
honest ; but as little acquainted with the 
world as a sucking child ; whimsical, im- 
patient, and so impetuous that he could 
not help breaking in upon the conversa- 
tion, whatever it might be, with repeated 
interruptions, that seemed to burst fit>m 
him by involuntary impulse. When he 
himself attempted to speak, he never 
finished his period, but made such a 
number of abrupt transitions that his 
discourse seemed to be an unconnected 
series of unfinished sentences, the mean- 
ing of which it was not easy to decipher." 

Smollett. 



Crowfield, Christoplier. A pseudo- 
nym of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Crowquill, A. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Alfred Henry Forrester (b. 
1805), a popular English humorist 
of the present day. 

Cruzninles, Mr. (kriim'lz). The ec- 
centric manager of a theatrical com- 
pany in Dickens's novel of " Nicho- 
las Nickleby." . 

Crii'sde, Bobbin-son (-sn). The hero 
of De Foe's great novel; a ship- 
wrecked sailor who for many years 
leads a solitary existence on an unin- 
habited island of the tropics, and 
who alleviates his lon^ reciusion by 
an inexhaustible prodigality of con- 
trivance. 



De Foe founded this story upon 
the adventures of Alexander Selkirk (b. 
1676), a Scottish sailor who was left on 
the uninhabited island of Juan Femandes 
in 1704, by his captain, one Straddling, 
to whom he had given some cause of of- 
fense. Here he resided for four years and 
four months, when he was rescued by 
Captain Woods Rogers, and taken to 
England. De Foe has often been charaed 
with having surreptitiously taken the* 
story of Crusoe from the papers of Selkiric, 
but he can have borrowed little beyond 
the mere idea of a man being left alone 
on a desert isle, there being scarcely any 
thing common to the adventures of the 
real and the fictitious solitary. 

There are Bobinson Cnuoes in the moral m 
well as physical world . . . ; men cast on 
desert islands of thought and specidation; 
without companionship; without worldly re- 
sources; forced to arm and clothe themselvea 
out of the remains of shipwrecked hopes, and 
to make a home for their soUtaiy hearts in 
the nooks and comers of imagination and 
reading. Leigh HmU. 

What man does not remember with regret 
the first time that he read Itobin$on Cnuoe t 

Jfeicaulixif. 

It soon became evident to me. that, like 
Roifnnson Cruaoe with his boat, I had begun, 
on too large a scale, and tliat, to launch my 
history successflilly, I must reduce its projwr- 
tions. W. Irving. 

Crystal Hills. An old name for the 
White Mountains, in New Hamp- 
shire, sometimes used by modem 
writers. 

We had passed 
The high source of the Saco; and, bewildered 
In the dwarf spruce-belts of the Crystai Hills. 
Had heard above us, like a voice in the cloud. 
The horn of Faby an sounding. Whittier. 

Ou'bit-op'o-lis. See Mesopotamia. 
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Ooddie, HeadrisK. See Headbioo, 

CUDDIB. 

Ouflbe, or OuTfey. A familiar or 

contemptuous name applied to ne- 

is. The word is said to be of 

rican origin, and it has been borne 

as a surname. See Sambo. 

Afiica alone, of all nations, — though Turkey 
has a leaning that way. — seta up fiuneaa as a 
■tendanl of oeauty. But Cvffty is not ac- 
knowledged by the rest of the world as the 
ai^bnter Mgwnltuxnim. PutnanCt Mag. 

Oufic-ta'tdr. [Lat, the delayer.] A 
surname given to me illustrious Ro- 
man general, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus Verrucosus (d. b. c. 203), on ac- 
count of his cautious but salutary 
measures in opposing the progress of 
Hannibal. He avoided all direct 
engagements, tantalized the enemy 
wim marches and counter-marches, 
watched his movements with unre- 
mitting vigilance, cut off his strag- 
flers and foragers, and compelled 
un to weary his allies by necessarv 
exactions, and to dishearten his sol- 
diers by fruitless maneuvers, while 
Home gained by the delay, and as- 
sembled her forces in greater strength. 

V Wellington found it judicious to play the 
Cwmdator in Portugal and Spain, he would 
hardly have followed the Fabian tactics, if he 
had met the French in England. &tabad. 

Oundgonde, Mmle. (kii'n&'g$nd', 

34, 62). The mistress of Candide in 

Voltaire's novel of this name. 

Bright goddess [the moon], if thou art not 
too busy with Cuidid and Min CkmegtauTs 
■llUrSfteke Tristram Shan(}y*8 under thy pro- 
tectkmalso. StetTte. 

Cu^id. [Lat. Cupido.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth,) The son of Mars and Venus ; 
the god of love. He was the con- 
stant companion of his mother, and, 
armed wim bow and arrows, he shot 
the darts of desire into the bosoms 
of both gods and men. He was rep- 
resented as a winged child or youth, 
and often with a bandage covering 
his eyes. 

Cu'r^. A courtier, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Lear." 

Curate of Meudon (moM$B', 43, 62). 
[Fr. Le Cure de Meudon.'] A name 
bv which Rabelais (1483-1553), the 
French satirist, is often referred to. 
He was, during the latter part of his 
life, tlie parish priest of Meudon. 



Ou/ri-rti-l (9,23). Three Albanian 
brothers, who, according to an old 
Roman legend, fought, m the time 
of Tullus Hostilius, with three Ro- 
man brothers, the Horatii, and were 
conquered by the cunning and brav- 
eiy of one ot them. 

Cu'ri-o. A gentleman attending on 
the Duke of Illyria in Shakespeare*8 
" Twelfth Night" 

Ourious Impevtiiient, The. [Sp. 
£1 Curioso Jmpertinente.'] The title 
of a " novel " or tale introduced bv 
Cervantes into his *' Don Quixote " 
bv way of episode, and a designation 
of one of the characters in it, an 
Italian gentleman who is foolish 
enough to make trial of his wife's 
virtue — of which he is firmly con- 
vinced — by persuading a trusted 
friend to seem to lay siege to it. He 
suffers the deserved penalty of his 
impertinent curiosity^ in the treach- 
ery of his friend and the infidelity of 
his wife. 

Cur-ta'nft. [It., the shortener; — so 
called from its being used to cut off 
heads.] 1. The sword of Ogier the 
Dane. 

2. The sword of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which is borne before the 
kings of England at their coronation. 
It has a blunted edge as being em- 
blematical of mercy, and is carried 
between the swords of justice tempo- 
ral and justice spiritual. 

Our'ti-o (kur'sM-o). A servant to 
Petruchio, in Shakespeare's " Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." 

Cutpurse, Moll, or M&ll. A pseudo- 
nym of Maiy Frith, a notorious char- 
acter frequently mentioned or allud- 
ed to b}' the older English writers. 
'She is the heroine of Middleton's 
comedy entitled " The Roaring Girl," 
and is introduced h^ Nat. Field, a 
contemporary dramatist, in his piece 
called "Amends for Ladies." 

Cuttle, Captain. A character in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son," com- 
bining great humor, ecccntrici^, and 
pathos. He is distinguished for his 

. simplicity, credulity, and generous 
trustfulness. One of^ his famous ex- 
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pressions is, " When found, make a 
note of.'* 

Are there any of yon, my readers, who have 
not read the "liA of Robert UaU"? If8o,in 
the words of the great Ccmtam C\iUle. *' When 
found, make a note of it/* Never mind what 
your theological opinion is, . . . send for 
Robert Hall. Sir E. Buboer Lyrtton. 

Cyb'e-le. {Rom, Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Coelus and Ijerra, and the wife 
of Saturn ; the same as the Bhea 
and Ops of the Greeks. She is rep- 
resented as wearing a mural crown, 
and riding in a cnariot drawn by 
lions, or seated on a throne with lions 
at her side. [Called also BonaDea 
and Mother of the Gods."] 

Miriit she the wise Latona be, 

Or che towered CMtele^ 

Mother of a hundred gods ? 

Juno dares not give her odds. JftZton. 

She looks a searCVbeJe, fresh from ocean, 
Ksing with her tiara of proud towers, 

At airy distance, with migestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers. 

Byron (on Vemce). 

Cy'olops. [Lat. Cydopes. 6r. KvkXm- 
we?, the round-eyed.] (Gr. ^ £om. 
Myth.) A gigantic one-eyed race of 
men inhabiting the sea-coasts of Si- 
cily, sons of Coelus and Terra. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, they were three in 
number, and their names were Ai^s, 
Steropes, and Brontes. Homer de- 
scribes them as wild, insolent, law- 
less shepherds, who devoured human 
beings. A later tradition represents 
them as Vulcan's assistants in fabri- 
cating the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
See Polyphemus. 

Cyl-le'ni-us. [Gr. KvW^vioi.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A surname of Mer- 
cury, derived from Mount Cyllene, in 
Arcadia, where he was bom. 

Cymnbe-lXne, or Cym'be-llne. A 
legendary or mythical king of Brit- 
ain, and the hero of Shakespeare's 
play of the same name. 



Cyn'o-Bure. [Lat Cynomra, Gr. 
Kvvwrovfid.'] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) An 
Idsean nymph, and one of the nurses 
of Jupiter, who placed her in the 
constellation Ursa Minor, as the pole- 
star. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The Qmosure of neighboring eyes. 

JSUon. 

Oyn'thi-^. [Gr. Kvi^i'o.] \{Gr. 4^ 
Cyn'thi-us. [Gr. Kvi^io«.] ] Rom, 
Myth.) Surnames respectively of Di- 
ana and Apollo, — hence applied to the 
sun and moon, — derived from Mount 
Cynthus, in the island of Delos, tbeir 
birthplace. See Apollo, Diana. 

Even Cynthia looks haggard of an after- 
noon, as we may see her sometimes in the 




Cyp'^ris'sua. [Gr. Kvwapuro-ov.] {Gr. 
& Rom. Myth.) A beautifid youth, 
beloved by Apollo, whose iavorite 
stag he inadvertently killed, in con- 
sequence of which immoderate grief 
seized upon him, and he was meta- 
morphosed into a cypress. 

O^-re'ne. [Gr. Kvpijioj.] ( Gr, 4' -^^om. 
Myth.) A water-nymph, the mother 
of Aristseus. Her residence tmder the 
Feneus, and the visit of her son to her, 
are described in a beautifol episode in 
the fourth book of Virgil's "Geor- 
gics." 

Ot-the'ri. [Gr. KiWnp«.] ( ( GV. ^ 

Oy1|hi'e-pe'S. [Gr. KvOiptui.'] J Bom. 

Myth. ) Different forms of a surname 

of Venus^ derived from the town of - 

Cythera, m Crete, or the isle of Cy- 

thera, where the goddess was said to 

have first landed, and where she had 

a celebrated temple. 

Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's 47«t 
Or CJB^tAerea'« breath. ^ak. 
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Dttd^lni (17). [6r. AaX8a\o«.] (Gr. 
^ Rom, Myjth^) A most ingenious 
artist of Athens, who fonned the 
famous Cretan iabyrinth^ and who, 
l^ the help of wings which he con- 
stmcted. fled from Crete across the 
JBffean Sea, to escape the resentment 
of Minos. He was thought to be the 
inventor of carpentry and of most of 
its tools, such as the saw, the ax, the 
gfimlet, and the like. See Icaros. 

Da'g^. [A diminutive of the Heb. 
dag^ a fish.] {Myth.) A Phoenician 
or Syrian divinit]^^, who, according 
to the Bible, had richlv adorned tern- 

fles in several of the Philistine cities. 
n profane history, the name by which 
he is known is Derceto, He is repre- 
sented as having the face and hands 
of a man and the tail of a fish; and 
he seems to have been generally re- 
garded as a symbol of fertility and 
reproduction. See Judgts xvi. 23; 1 

Bam, V. 4. 

Next came one 
Who mourned in earnest, when the captive 



Slaimed his brute fanage, head and hands 

lopped off 
In his own temple, on the gransel edge, 
Where he fell nat, and shiuned Ms worship- 
en: 
Damm his name; sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Beared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gkth and Ascalon, 
And Aocaron and Gaza's frontier bounds. 

Das'o-net, Sir. The attendant fool 

of ELing Arthur. [Written also 

Daguenet.] 

I was tiien Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show. 

Shak. 

Dal-gar'no, Iiord. A prominent 
character in Sir Walter Scott's " For- 
tunes of Nigel; " a profligate >oung 
Scottish lord, thoroughly heartless 
and shameless, who carried "the 
craft of gray hairs under his curled 
love-locks." 

Dal-geVly, Bittmaster Dii'gftld. 
A mercenary soldier of fortune in* Sir 
Walter Scott's *' Legend of Mont- 
rose," distinguished for his pedantry, 
conceit, cool intrepidity, vulgar as- 



snrance, knowledge of the woild, 
greediness, and a hundred oUier 
qualities, making him one of the 
most amusing, admirable, and nat- 
ural characters ever drawn by the 
hand of genius. 

49* " The geneial idea of the chanie- 
ter is fiimiliar to our comic dramatiats 
after the Restoration, and may be mid in 
some measure to be compounded of Cap- 
tain Fluellen and Bobadil ; but the lucU- 
crous combination of the soldado with 
the divinity student of Mareschal Coll^p 
is entirely original." Jeffrey. 

Our second remark is of the circumstance 
that no Historian or Narrator, neither Schil- 
ler, Strada, Thuanus, Monroe, nor Dugald 
JMtlaettv, makes any mention of Ahasuer's 
havmg Deen present at the battle of I^tttzen. 

Cctrlyle, 

He [a hack author] lets out his pen to the 
highest bidder, as Ckiptain Dalgetty let ont his 
sword. E. P. Whipple. 

Damis (dft'me'). A character in 
Moli^re's comedy of " Tartuffe,'* dis- 
tinguished by his self-willed impetu- 
osity. 

Dain'o-olds. [Gr. Aafto<cX^«.] A 
courtier of the elder Dionysius, the 
tvrant of Syracuse. Having extolled 
the happiness caused by the posses- 
sion of wealth and power, Dionysius 
gave him a striking illustration of the 
real nature of such seeming happiness, 
by placing him at a table loaded with 
delicacies, and surrounded by all the 
insignia of royalty, but, in tne midst 
of his ma^ificent banquet, Damo- 
cles, chancing to look upward, saw 
a sharp and naked sword suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair. 
A sight so alarming instantly changed 
his views of the felicity of Kings. 

Like Damocles at his celebrated banquet, 
Bel)ecca perpetually beheld, amid the gor- 
geous display, the sword which was suspended 
over the heads of her people by a single hair. 

Sir W. Scott. 
On what 7)affiocZes- hairs must the judg- 
ment-sword hang over this distracted earth. 

Carlyle. 

D$-mGe'-t$8. A herdsman in Theoc- 
ritus and Virgil; hence, any herds- 
man or rustic. 

Bough satyrs danced, and fauna with cloven 
neel 
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From the glad sound would not be abeent 

And olidI>aiRae(cu loved to hear our song. 

jRUon. 

Da'xn^n. [Gr. a«mm>v.] 1. A noble 
Pythagorean of Syracuse, memorable 
for his friendship for Pythias, or 
Phintias, a member of the same sect. 
The latter, having been condemned 
to death by Dionysius I., the tyrant 
of Syracuse, begged leave to go home 
for the purpose of arrangjing his af- 
feirs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the return of nis friend. Dio- 
nysius consented, and Pythias came 
back just in season to save Damon 
finom death. Struck by so rare and 
noble an example of mutual friend- 
ship, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, 
and entreated to be admitted as a 
third into their sacred fellowship. 

2. A goat-herd in the third Eclogne 
of Virgu ; hence, any rustic or swain. 

Damsel of Brittany. A. name given 
to Eleanora, daughter of Geoffrey, 
third son of Henry II. of England, 
and Duke of Brittany by marriage 
with Constance, the daughter and 
heiress of Duke Conan IV. 



Richard, the successor of Henry, 
dying without issue, the English crown 
rightftilly devolyed upon Arthur, the son 
of Gteoffirey ; but John, the brother of 
Richard, and the youngest of the sons of 
Henry, determined to secure it to him- 
self. He, therefore, managed to capture 
the young prince, his nephew, and con- 
signed him to close custody, first in the 
castle of Falaise, and aftertvurd at Rouen, 
where he is supposed to have murdered 
him by his own hand. Arthur being 
dead, the next in the order of succession 
was Eleanor, his sister. John, however, 
obtained possession of her person, carried 
her to England, and confined her in the 
' castle of Bristol, in which prison she re- 
mained till her death, in 1241. 

Dan'&-e. [Gr. ^avdr).'] ( Gr. (f Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Acrisius, 
and the mother of Perseus by Jupi- 
ter, who visited her in the form of a 
shower of gold when she was shut 
up in a tower by her father. 

Da-na1-dS§. [Lat.; Gr. Aa»^t8e?.] 
[Gr. ^ Bom. Myth.) The fifty 
daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
betrothed to the fifty sons of -^gyp- 
tus, all of whom they killed on the 



first ni^ht after marriage, in fblfiU- 
ment ot a promise exacted by Danaus, 
Lynceus alone excepted, who was 
spared by his wife Hypermnestra. 
Her guilty sisters were punished for 
their crime, in Hades, by being com- 
pelled everlastingly to draw water 
out of a deep well, and pour it into a 
vessel full of holes. 

Dandle Dinmont. See Dihmokt, 
Dandie. 

Dandin, Qeoree (zhofzh do^^d&^'SSj 
62, 64). The title of a comedy by Mo- 
li^re, and the name of its hero, a 
wealthy French citizen, who has had 
the impudence to many a sprig of 
quality, daughter of an ola noble 
called Monsieur de Sotenville, and 
his no less noble spouse, Madame de 
la Prudoterie, ana who, in conse- 
quence, is exposed at once to the 
coquetiy of a light-headed wife, .and 
to the ngorous sway of her parents, 
who, called upon to interpose with 
their authority, place their daughter 
in the ri^ht, and the unhappy roiu- 
rier, then: son-in-law, in the wrong, 
on every appeal which is made to 
them. FaJJmg, in consequence of 
this mesalliance, into many disagree- 
able situations, he constantly ex- 
claims, " Tufas voulu, George Dan- 
diuj^^ You would have it so, George 
Dandin. The expression has hence 
become proverbial to denote self-in- 
flicted pain, and the name is common^ 
ly applied to any silly, simple-minded 
fellow. 

If you have really been fool enough to ftU 
in love ^ere, and have a mind to play Oeorge 
Dandin, 111 find you some money for ue 
part GBeade. 

Dandin, Perrin (p6f'r&n' d5n^d&n', 
62. ) 1. The name or an ignorant rustic 
judge in Rabelais, who heard causes 
sitting on the first trunk of a tree 
which he met, instead of seating him- 
self, like other judges, on the fleurs- 
de-lis. 

2. The name of a ridiculous judge, 
in Racine's comedy, " Les Plaideurs," 
and in La Fontaine's " Fables." 

Dangle. A prominent character in 
Sheridan's farce, "The Critic ;" one 
of those theatrical amateurs who be- 
siege a manager with impertinent 
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flattery and gratuitous advice. He 
is said to have been intended for a 
Mr. Thomas Vau^han, author of 
" The Hotel," an indifferently suc- 
cessful play. 

Daniel, The Well-lane:uaged. A 
name given by William Browne 
(1590-1645), in his "Britannia's 
Pastorals," to the English j)oet 
Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), whose 
writings are remarkable for their 
modem style and pervading purity 
of taste and grace of language. 

Uapli'ne. [Gr. Adtf>vri.] ( Gi\ 4 Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful maiden beloved 
by Apollo, and metamorphosed into 
a laurel-tree while attempting to es- 
cape from him. 

Nay, lady, sit; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster, 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 
Boot-bound, that fled Apollo. MiUon. 

Dapli'nis. [Gr. Aa«^i'is.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful young Sicilian 
shepherd, a son of Mercury. He was 
the inventor of bucolic poetry, and a 
favorite of Pan and Apollo. 

Dapper. A clerk in " The Alchemist," 
a play by Ben Jonson. 

This reminds us of the extreme doting at- 
tachment which the queen of the fairies is rep- 
resented to have taken for Dapper. 

Sir W. ScoU. 

Dapple. The name of Sancho's ass, 
in Cervantes's romance of "Don 
Quixote." 

Dar^y and Joan. A married couple 
said to have lived, more than a cen- 
tury ago, in the village of Healaugh, 
in me West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
celebrated for their long life ai^d con- 
jugal felicity. Thev are the hero 
and heroine of a ballad called " The 
Happy Old Couple," which has been 
attriouted to Pnor, but is of uncer- 
tain authorship. Timperley says that 
Darby was a printer in Bartholomew 
Close, who died in 1730, and that 
tile ballad was written by one of his 
apprentices by the name of Henry 
WoodfaU. 

Yon might have sat, like Dar^ and Joan, 
and flatteiid each other; and billed and cooed 
like a pair of pigeons on a perch. Thackeray. 

Indeed now, if you would but condescend 
to forgive and forget, perhaps some day or 
other we may be Darby and Joan, — only, you 
•ee, just at this moment I am really not worthy 
of such a Joan. Sir E. Buhoer Lytton. 



Dar'd^-nus. [Gr. Aap5avo«.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom'. Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Electra of Arcadia, and ancestor of 
the royal race of Troy. 

Da'r^S (9). One of the competitors at 
the funeral games of Anchises in 
Sicily, described in the fifth book of 
Virgil's "-^neid." He was over- 
come at the combat of the cestus by 
Entellus. 

A Trojan combat would be something new: 
Let Darea beat Entellus black and blue. 

Covoper. 

Dark and Bloody Ground, The. 
An expression often used in allusion 
to Kentucky, of which name it is 
said to be the translation. The 

Ehrase is an epitome of the early 
istoiy of the State, of the dark and 
bloody conflicts of the first white 
settlers with their savage foes; but 
the name originated in tiie fact that 
this was the grand battle-ground 
between the northern and southern 
Indians. 

Dark Day, The. May 19, 1780; — 
so called on account of a remarkable 
darkness on that day extending over 
all New England. In some places, 
persons could not see to read common 
print in the open air for several hours 
together. Birds sang their evening 
song, disappeared, and became silent; 
fowls went to roost; cattle sought the 
barn-yard ; and candles were lighted 
in the houses. The obscuration be- 
^n about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and continued till the middle of 
the next night, but with difierences 
of degree and duration in difierent 
places. For several days previous, 
the wind had been variable, but 
chiefly from the southwest and the 
northeast. The true cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon is not known. 

David. See Jonathan. 

Da'vus. The name commonly given 
to slaves in Latin comedies. The 
proverb, "Datnw «mw, non (EdipuSj^^ 
I am Davus, not CEdipus, (that is, a 
simple servant, not a resolver of rid- 
dles,) occurs in Terence. 

Da'vy. Servant to Shallow, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's ^^ Eling 
Henry IV." 
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tliB nreli Df liii buwler, JuAIn BhAlli 
Da.rr Jones. See Jones, Davt. 
DaWeon, Bully (-an 1. AnotedLon-. 
don sharper, swaggerer, and de~ 
bauchee, especially m BlacklViarB mi. 
its inbmoua purUeUB. He lived in 
the eeventeenth century, and was £ 
conleinporaiy of Rochester and Eth-. 
eiege. An allusion to him occun in 
the " Spectator," No. 3. 



t DEA 

len^lidied, and obliged to Ditka a 

hss^ retreat. 
Day of Dupes. [Fr. JourrUe da 
Ih^ei.] (?V. ffiU.) I. A name 
^ven to the llth of November, ISSO, 
in alluiuon to a celebrated imbroglio 
by which the opponents of the prime 
minister Richelieu — at the head of 
whom were Maria de' Medici and 
Anne of Austria — were ctrapietely 
worsted in an attempt to efiect Mb 
removal tiom office, and the power 
of the cardinal was estabUshed upon 




jofBamoadeB. [Fr. Joamee dei 
BarricaiUi.'i (fr. But.) I, May 
la, 1688, on which day the Duke of 
Guise entered Paris, wfien Henry III., 
at hia inetigation, consented to take 
severe measures a^nst the Hueue- 
nots, on the promise that the duke 
would assist him in purging Paris of 
■tiangers and obnoxious persona. No 
sooner, however, was an attempt 
made to cany out this plan, than the 
populace arose, erectiS borricados, 
and attacked the king's troops with 
iireaiBtible fury. Henry III., having 
requested the Duke of Guiee to put a 
atop to the conflict, fled from Paris, 
and the moment the duke showed 
btmsetf to the people, they pulled 
down the barricades. 

3. August2e,161S; — BO called on 
account of a not, matigBted by (he 
leaders of the Fronde, which tocA 
place in Paris on that day. 
Day of Oorn-saoks. ^'r. Jouraie 
da Fariaes.] [Fr. Hitl.) A name 
given to the 3d of January, 1691, 
from an attemjji made by Ileniy IV. 
to surprise Paris on that day. Some 
of hie officers, disguised as com- 
.... — ^.|j g^^^ on (ijgjj shoul- 
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by the 
n the French 
)f their peculiar 
and feudal rights. 

Spur*. [Fr. Jouraie 
uts jyieronj (f ft".] See Battle of 

Day of the Baottona. [Fc, Jtmrnit 
de, Seclumi.] {Fr. HitL) Thename 
commonly given to an aflray which 
occurred on the 4th of October, 17B3, 
between the tioopa under the control 
of the Convention and the National 
Guard acting in the interest of the 

suited in the succeee of the CiHiTeit- 



rated English utirjat, by wbidi he 
«. often referred to. The deanery of 
St. PatrJck'a is in Dublin. Swift 
waa appointed to the place in ITIS, 
and retained it until his death. 

Deans, Doao« Da'rie. A pDar mw- 
feeder at Edinburgh, and the fiittier 
of F^e and Jeauie Deana, in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, "The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian." He is remarkable 
for hia religious peculiarilieB, for hie 
magnanimity in afRiotion, and hia 
amusing absurdities m prospeti^. 

Deana, Ilffle. A character in Scott'i 
" "irt of Mid-Lothian," whose lovei 
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DeanSy JSanle. The heroine of 
Scott's "Heart of Mid-I^thian/' 
The cilciimstances of her history are 
based upon facts communicated to 
the author by a correspondent. 

Ji9* ** She is a perfect model of sober 
herotan ; of Uie union (tf good sense with 
steODg alfectiotu!, Ann principles, and 
petibet disinterestedness ; and of the 
calm superiority to misfortune, danger, 
and dUBeuity, iddch sueh a union must 

Senior. 



i» 



We foDow the travelen Hn the ** FOgrim'B 
D pnp wM "] through their uleeorical protfTess 
iHtn hitemt not inferior to thmt urith which 
we liidlow Elizabeth ftom Siberia to Moscow, 
or «AKBue Deans ftom Edinburgh to London. 

JtaccnUay, 

I>ebatable Iiand, The. A tract of 
land on the western border of Eng- 
land and Scotland, between the Ksk 
and SariE, which was at one time 
claimed by both kingdoms, and was 
afterward divided between them. It 
was long the residence of thieves and 
banditti, to whom its dubious state 
afforded a refuge. 

Decree of Fontainebleau (fon'tftn- 
bio'). {Fr. Hist) An edict of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., dated at Fon- 
tainebleau, October 18, 1810, ordering 
the burning of all English goods. 

Dedlook, Sir Ii^icea't^r (les'tfr). 
A character in Dickens's novel of 
"Bleak House." ** He is an honor- 
able, obstinate, truthful, high-spirit- 
ed, intensely prejudiced, penectly un- 
reasonable man." 

Deeralayer. The hero of Cooi>er's 
novel of the same name. 



"This character ... is the au- 

thmr's ideal of a chivalresque manhood, 
of the grace which is the natural flower 
of purity and virtue ; not the Stoic, but 
the Christian of the woods, the man of 
honorable act and sentiment, of courage 
and truth." Duyckinck. 

Defender of the Faith. [Lat. Fidd 
D^eiMor.] A title conferred, in 
1521, by Fope Leo X. upK)n King 
Henry YIU. of England, in conse- 

Snence of a Latin treatise " On the 
even Sacraments" which the lat- 
ter had published in confutation of 
Luther, and had dedicated to that 
pontiff. The title was not made 
heritable by his heirs, and Pope Paul 
in., in 1535, upon the king's apostasy 



in turning suppressor of religious 
houses, formally revoke'd and with- 
drew it. Henry, however, continued 
to use it as a part of the royal stvle, 
and, in 1543, parliament annexed it 
for ever to the crown by stat. 36 Hen. 
vm. c. 3. 

4^ It has been diown that the same 
title was popularly applied to, or was as- 
sumed by, some of ^e kings of Sngland 
who preceded Henry YIII., as Kioliard 
U. and Henry YU. 

Deg'o-re', Sir. [A corruption of 
Degare^ or VegarCj meaning a per- 
son ^* almost lost."] The hero of a 
romance of high antiquity, and for- 
merly very popular, an abstract of 
which mav be seen in Ellis's " Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets." 

De-id^ft-mi'&. [Gr. Arj^i/xeia.] ( Gr. 
& Rom. Myth.) The daughter of 
Lycomedes, king of Scvros, and the 
mother of Pyrrhus by Achilles. 

De-iph'o-bu8. [Gr. Arji^o/Sof.] {Gr, 
& Rom, Myth,) A son of Priam and 
flecuba. After the death of Paris, 
he married Helen, but was betraved 
by her to the Greeks. Next to Hec- 
tor, he was the bravest among the 
Trojans. 

Dej't-ni'rf (9). [Gr. Aijlawpa.] {Gr, 
4" Rom, Myth.) A daughter of 
CBneus, and the wife of Hercules, 
whose death she involuntariljr caused 
by sending him a shirt which had 
been steeped in the poisoned blood of . 
Nessus, who falsclv told her that his 
blood would enable her to preserve 
her husband's love. On hearing that 
Hercules had burnt himself to death to 
escape the torment it occasioned, she 
killed herself in remorse and despair. 

Delaunay, Le Vicomte (lu ve'ki^t' 
d'lo'nft'j 62). A nam de plume of 
Mme. Delphine de Girardin (1804- 
3855), under which she published her 
best-known work, the "Parisian Let- 
ters ' ' ( ^^Lettres Parisiennes " ), which 
originally appeared in "La Presse," 
a newspaper edited by her husband, 
£mile de Girardin. 

Delectable Mountains. In Bunyan's 
allegory of " The Pilgrim's Progress," 
a range of hills from whose summit 
might be seen the Celestial City. 
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"When the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the house, and 
bid him look soutn. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance he saw a 
most pleasant mountainous coimtiy, 
beautified with woods, vineyards, 
fruits of all sorts, flowers also, with 
springs and fountains, veiy delectable 
to behold. Isa. xxxiii. 16, 17. ... 
They then went till they came to the 
Delectable Mountains. . . .Now there 
were on the tops of these mountains 
shepherds feedmg their flocks. The 
pilgrims, therefore, went to them, and, 
leaning on their stafiTs (as is common 
with weary pilgrims when they stand 
to talk with any by the way), they 
asked, ^ Whose delectable mountains 
are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them ? '" The shep- 
herds answered, "These mountains 
are Emmanuel's land, and they are 
within sight of his city, and the 
sheep are his, and he laid down his 
life for them." 

On the Muses* hill he is hapn7 and good as 
one of the shepherds on the JJetectdble Moun- 
tains. Charles Lamb. 

Delia. A poetical name given by 
the Roman poet Tibullus (d. about 
B. c. 18) to his lady-love, whose real 
name is not certainly known, but is 
thought to have been Plania (from 
planus), of which the Greek Delia 
(from £i}Ao$, clear, manifest, plain) is 
a translation. 

DeOi-ft. [Gr. ArjAca.] UGr.4- Rom. 

DeOi-us. [Gr. A^Ato?.] ) Myth.) Sur- 
names respectively of Diana and 
Apollo, as bom in Delos. See 
Delos. 

Delight of Mankind. A name given 
by his subjects to Titus, emperor of 
iCome (40-81), whose liberality, af- 
fability, mildness, and virtuous con- 
duct were the subject of general ad- 
miration. 

Dellft Oriis'o^nf, or Delia Crusoa 
School (deMi krabsOcft). A col- 
lective appellation applied to a class 
of sentimental poetasters of both 
sexes, which arose in England toward 
the close of the last century, and who 
were conspicuous for their affectation 
and bad taste, and for their high- 
flown panegyrics on one another. 



Their productions consisted of odes^ 
elegies, epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
epistles, plays, &c. 



Some of these persons had, by 
chance, heen jumbled together for a while 
at Florence, where they put forth a vol- 
ume of rhymes, under the title of " The 
Florence Miscellany," the insipidity and 
fantastic silliness of which tnmscend aU 
belief. Afterward, they and a number 
of other persons, their admirers and imi- 
tators, began to publish their effusions in 
England, chietiy in two daily newspapers 
caUed " The World " and " The Oracle ; " 
from which they were soon collected, and, 
with vast laudation, recommended to the 
public attention in a volume entitled 
" The Album," by Bell, the printer. An 
end was at length put to these inanities 
by the appearance, in 1794, of Gifford's 
'' Bavia4," which, in 1796, was followed 
by its continuation, the ^'Mseviad," — 
both powerful and extremely popular 
satires, which lashed the Bella Crusca au- 
thors with merciless but deserved sever- 
ity. One of the founders of this school 
of poetry, BIr. Robert Merry, wrote under 
the signature of Delia Crusca, and this 
name was given to the whole brood of 
rhymsters to which he belonged, prob- 
ably because he became the most noted 
of them. Merry had traveled for some 
years on the Continent, and had made a 
long residence in Florence, where he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Acad- 
emy Delia Crusca. — that is, Academy of 
the Sieve, — which was founded for the 
purpose of purifying and refining the 
Italian language and style. In adopting 
the name of this Academy as a nom de 
plume ^ Merry may not only have alluded 
to the fact of his membership, but very 
possibly intended to intimate that what 
he should write would be quite exquisite, 
and free from chaff. It would appear that 
Merry was not the first of these writers 
whose lucubrations came out in "The 
Oracle " and " The World ; " for, says 
Oifford, " While the epidemic malady was 
spreading from fool to fool, Bella Crusca 
came over [from Italy], and immediately 
announced himself by a sonnet to Love. 
Ajma Matilda wrote an incompaifablo 
piece of nonsense in praise of it ; and the 
two ' great luminaries of the age,' as Mr. 
Bell calls them, fell desperately in love 
with each other. From that period, not 
a day passed without an amatory epistle, 
£raught with lightning and thunder, et 
quicquid habent telorum armamentaria 
cadi. The fever turned to fren^ : Laura, 
Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a 
thousand other nameless names, caught 
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the inli9cti<m ; and from one end of the 
kinf(dom to the other, all was iiODsenm) 
and Delia Crusca." Other writers of this 
gchool, ^)e8ide8 Merry, whoee names have 
been preserred, are Mr. Bertie Orcathead, 
a man of property and good family j Mr. 
William Parsons, another gentleman of 
fortune ; Mr. Edward Jerniugham (^' The 
Bard '^), author of numerous plays and 
poems; Miles Peter Andrews, a writer of 
prologues and epilogues ; Mr. Edward 
Topham, the proprietor of" The World ; " 
the Kev. Charles Este (" Morosoph Este," 
as Glfford calls him), principal editor of 
that paper ; Mr. Joseph Weston, a small 
magazine-critic of the day ; James Cobbe, 
a now-forgotten feurce-writer ; Frederick 
Pilon, said to have been a player by pro- 
fusion ; a Mr. Timothy, or Thomas, Ad- 
ney (who wrote under the anagram of 
"Mit Yenda," or "Mot Yenda"); Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan (" Edwin *') ; Mr. John 
Williams (" Tony — or Anthoay — Pas- 
quin''); the celebrated . James Boswell, 
who had not yet established his reputa- 
Iton as the prince of biographers ; and 
^the dramatists O'Kecfe, Morton, Key- 
'nolds, Uolcroft, Sheridan, and the Youn- 
ger Colman, who survived and recovered 
from their discreditable connection with 
the Delia Cruscan folly. Of the female 
writers of this school, the principal names 
are those of Mrs. Piozzi, the widow of 
Johnson's friend Thrale, but at that tima 
the wife of her daughter's music-master ; 
Mrs. H. Cowley (" Anna Matilda"), the 
clever authoress of the " Belle's Strata- 
gem ; " and the somewhat notorious Mrs. 
Kobinson,- who, with all her levity, in- 
tellectual as well as moral, was not alto- 
.gether without literary talent and poeti- 
cal feeling. In the pre&ce to the " Msb- 
viad," Gifford intimates that he had been 
charged with breaking butterflies upon 
a wheel ; but " many a man," he adds, 
"who now affects to pity me for wasting 
my strength upon unresisting imbecility, 
would, not long since, have heard these 
poems with applause, and their praises 
wiUi delight." On the other hand, the 
great pa^n, Bell^ the printer, accused 
him of " bespattering nearly all the po- 
etical eminence of the day." " But, on 
the whole," says Gifford, " the clamor 
against me was not loud, and was lost by 
insensible degrees in the appkiuso of such 
as I was truly ambitious to please. Thus 
supported, the good effects of the satire 
{gloriose loquor) were not long in mani- 
festing themselves. Delia Crusca ap- 
peared no more in * The Oracle,' and, if 
any of his followers ventured to treat the 
town with a soft sonnet, it was not, as 
before, introduced by a pompous preface, 



Pope and Milton resumed their tuperior- 
ity, and Kste and liis coadjutors nlently 
acquiesced in the growing opinion of their 
incompetency, and showed some sense of 
shame." 

De'lds. [Gr. a^Ack.] A small island 
in the ^gean Sea. one of the Cyclades. 
Hero Apollo and Diana were bom, 
and here the former had a famous 
oracle. Delos was at first a floating 
island, but Neptune fixed it to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place for Latona. See 
Latona. 

Del'phl. [Gr. AeA<^ou]- A famous 

oracle of Apollo in Phocis, at the foot 

of Mount ramassus. [Erroneously 

written Delphos by early English 

writers.] 

Apollo fh>m his shrine 
Can no more divine. 
With hollow bhriek the steep of De^phM 

leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathM spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest firom the pro* 

phetic cell. Muton. 

Delphine (del'fiSn'). The title of a 
novel by Mme. de Stael (1766-1817), 
and the name of its heroine, whose 
character is full of charm, and is said 
to have been an idealized picture of 
the authoress herself. Delphine has 
a faithless lover, and dies broken- 

■ hearted. 

Del't$. The signature under which 
David Macbeth Moir, a distinguished 
Scottish writer (1778-1851), contrib- 
uted a series of poems to " Black- 
wood's Magazine." 

Del'ville, Mr. One of the guardians 
of Cecilia, in Miss Burney's novel of 
this name; a gentleman of wealth, 
magnificent and ostentatious in his 
style of living, and distinguished for 
an air of haughty affability in his in- 
tercourse with his inferiors. 

Even old Delville received Cecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low birth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

De-me'tfr. [Gr. Atj/ui^ttjp.] {Myth.) 
One of the great divinities of the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Ceres 
of the Romans. See Cekes. 

Pe-moc'riftus, Junior. A pseu- 
donvm under which Robert Burton 
(1576-1640) published his "Anatomy 
of Melancholy," a work which pre- 
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Bents, in quaint lahgna^, and with 
many shrewd and amosmg remarks, 
a view of all the modifications or 
that disease, and the manner of cur- 
ing it. The name of Democritus, 
Junior, is introduced in the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Christ- 
Church Cathedral. It alludes to 
Democritus of Abdera, the celebrated 
^ Lai^hing Philosopher" of antiqui- 
ty. See Laughino Philosopher. 

De-mod'o-ous. [Gr. Aij/moaojcof.] A 

famous bard mentioned in Homer's 

"Odys8e3r " as delighting the guests of 

Kin^ Alcinous, during meir repast, by 

sinking the loves of Mars and Venus, 

and the stratagem of the Wooden 

Horse, by means of which the Greeks 

gained entrance into Troj'. 

Then dne of secret things that came to peas 
When beSlam Nature in her cradle wa3; 
And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old, 
Such as the wise Dentodocut once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous* ftast 

MiUon, 

De^xno-fiTor'gdn. [Gr., from £atV(uv, a 
god, and yo/yyo?, fearfuJ.] {Myth.) 
A formidable and mysterious deity, 
superior to all others, mentioned by 
Lutatius, or Lactantius, Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statins, and made known 
to modem readers by the account of 
Boccaccio, in his '^Genealogia Deo- 
rum." According to Ariosto, the 
fkiries were all subject to Demogor- 
gon, who inhabited a splendid palatial 
temple on the Himalaya Mountains, 
where every fifth year'he summoned 
them to appear before him, and give 
account or their deeds. The veiy 
mention of this deity's name was said 
to be tremendous ; wherefore Lucan 
and Statins only allude to it. 

Thou wast begot in DetnoqorgotC$ hall. 
And law'st the secretB of the world unmade. 

Spenaer. 

The dreaded name 
Ot Demogorgon. Milton. 

Derrydown Triangle. A sobriquet 

Siven to Lord Castlereagh (1769- 
822), afterwards Marquess of Lon- 
donderry^ in a parody on the Athana- 
sian Creed by William Hone; the 
triangle refemng, according to him, 
to ** a thing having three sides ; the 
meanest and most tinkling of all mu- 
sical imiruments; mi^hinery used in 
military torture. Dictionary." See 



the " Third Trial of William Hone 
before Lord Ellenborough," 3d edi- 
tion, p. 9, London, 1818. 

Des^de-xno'n^. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's tragedv of" Othello," daugh- 
ter of Brabantio, a Venetian senator, 
and wife of Othello, a Moorish &^en- 
eral, who kills her in a groundless 
belief of her infidelity. See Othello. 

She was never tired of inquiring if sorrow 
had his young davs fluied; and was ready to 
listen ana weep, like JDesrfemotia, at the stories 
of his dangers and campaigns. Thackeray. 

Deu-oa1i-$n. [Gr. AevKoXUav.Ji Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A son of rrome- 
Uieus, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
With his wife Pvrrha, he was pre- 
served from a deluge sent upon the 
earth by Jupiter; and he became the 
progenitor of a new race of men, by 
throwing stones behind him, as di- 
rected by an oracle. From stones 
thrown by Pyrrha there sprang up 
women, and uus the world was re- 
peopled. 

Nor important less 
Seemed their petition than when the ancient 

pair 
In fkbles old,— less ancient yet than these, — 
Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 
The race of mankind drowned, before the 

shrine ' 

Of ThemiB stood devout Milton. 

Devil, The. In the Bible, and in 
Jewish and Christian theolo^, the 
sovereign spirit of evil, who is ever 
in active opposition to God. A ma- 
jority of the early Christians, literal- 
ly interpreting certain passages of 
Scripture, regarded him as an anos- 
tate angel, the instigator of a rebel- 
lion among the heavenly host, and 
their ruler in a kingdom of dark- 
ness opposed to Christ's kingdom of 
light. To his agency was ascribed 
all evil, physical as well as moral ;'** 
and it was believed, that, for his 
crimes, he was doomed to sufier end- 
less torment in a material hell. Al- 
though ])is power was supreme over 
all not guarded by Christian faith and 
rites, over those who were thus guard- 
ed, it was so weak that they could 

* easily rise superior to his influence. 
As prince of the demons, and as the 
ideal of evil, vice, heresy, subtlety, 
and knavery, he has figured promi- 
nently in hterature, especially that 
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ofthe Middle Aces. In the old mys- 
teries and mincie-plays, he was onen 
represented on the stage as a sort of 
ea^ or faun, with naming saucer 
eyes, soot^' complexion, horns, tail, 
hooked nails, the cloven hooi of a 
goat or horse, and a strong sulphurous 
odor. At the present day, the doc- 
trine of the existence of a personal 
I>evil, the chief of evil spirits, and 
directly or indirectly the author of 
at least all moral evil, is maintained 
by most Christians, but r^ected by 
many. See Abaddon, BsttLZEBuu, 
Satan, &c. 

Devila* Farliament. [Lat. ParUa- 
merUum DiaboUcum.'] {Kng, JlisL) 
A name given to the Parliament as- 
sembled by Henry VI. at Coventry, 
14{i0, because it passed attainders 
anunst the Duke of York and his 
chief supporters. 

DoTil'a WalL A name given by 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to the old Roman wall separating 
England from Scotland, because they 
supposed, that, from the strength of 
the cement and the durabilitv of the 
stone, the Devil must have built it. 
The superstitious peasantry arc said 
to be in the habit of gathering up 
the fragments of this wall to put in 
the foundation of their own tene- 
ments to insure an equal solidity. 

Devonshire Foet. A sobriquet or 
pseudonym of 0. Jones, an unedu- 
cated ioumeyman wool-comber, au- 
thor of " Poetic Attempts,^' London, 
1786. 

DiaUe, Le (la delt'U, 61). [Fr., the 
Devil.] A surname given to Robert 
L, Duke of Normandy. See Robert 
THE Devil. 

Diabolical Parliament. See Dev- 
ii<s* Parliament. 

Diafoinui, Thomas (to'mft' de'ii'fw6'- 
^ riiss', 84, 102). A young and pe- 
dantic medical student, about to be 
dubbed doctor, who figures in Mo- 
liere's ^Malade Itfiaginaire " as the 
lover of Ang^lique. 

Tbe undonbtinff fldfh of a politleal Ditufoirut. 

Macavlay. 

Diamond State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Delaware, from 



its small size and its great worth, or 
supposed importance. 
Dl-a'n$, or Dl-an'l. {Gr, f Rom, 
Myth.) Originally, an Italian divin- 
ity, afterward regarded as identical 
with the Greek Artemis^ the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona, and the 
twin sister of Apollo. She was the 
goddess of hunting, chastity, mar- 
riage, and noctural incantations. She 
was also regarded as the goddess of 
the moon. See Luna. Her temple 
at Ephesus was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. [Written 
also, poetically, Dian.] 

Hence [fh>m chastity] had the hnntreM Diam 

her dread bow, 
Fair silverHBhafted queen, for ever chisto, 
Wherewith she tamed the Mnded lioness 
And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 
The fnvolous bow of Cupid ; eods and men 
Feared her stem frown, and she was queen of 

the woods. MUtwa. 

Diavolo, Fra. See Fra Diavolo. 

Dicky Sam. A cant name applied to 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

Diddler, Jeremy. A character in 
Kenny's farce of " Raising the Wind," 
where he is represented as a needy 
and seedy individual, always contriv- 
ing, by his songs, bon^^mots^ or other 
expedients, to borrow money or ob- 
tain credit 

Di'do. [Gr. At««.] The daughter of 
Bel us, king of Tyre, and the wife of 
Sichseus, whom her brother Pygma- 
lion murdered for his riches. Escap- 
ing to Africa, she purchased as much 
land as could be encompassed with a 
biUlock's hide, which — after the bar- 
gain was completed — she craftily cut 
into small shreds, and thus secured a 
large piece of territorjr. Here, not 
far from the Phoenician colony of 
tJtica, she built the city of Carthage. 
According to Virgil, when ^neas 
was shipwrecked upon her coast, in 
his voyage to Italy, she hospitably 
entertained him, fell in love with him, 
and, because he did not requite her 
passion, stabbed herself in despair. 
[Called also Elisa, or Ulism.'] 

Dig'go-ry. A talkative, awkward ser- 
vant in Goldsmith's comedy, "She 
Stoops to Conquer," — " taken from 
the bam to make a show at the side- 
table." 
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Ton might m w«U make Hamlet (or Dig- 

ery) "act mad" in a gtrait- waistcoat, as 
immel my bufRooneiy, if I am to lie a buf- 
foon. Byron. 

Dimanohe, M. (mos'e^' de'raS^sh', 
43, 62). [Fr., Mr. Sunday.] A sobri- 
quet popularly ^ven, in France, to a 
creditor or dun. in allusion to an hon- 
est merchant ot this name, introduced 
by Moli^re into his " Don Juan," (a. 
iv., sc. 3). He is so called, doubtless, 

' bcM^use merchants and working-men, 
having no other day in the week to 
themselves, take Sunday for present- 
ing their bills and collecting the 
money which is due to them. 

Dinah, Aunt. Mr. Walter Shandy's 
aunt, in Sterne's novel of " Tristram 
Shandy.*' She bequeathed to him a 
thousand pounds, which he had as 
many schemes for expending. 

Bin'mont, Dan'dle {or Andrew). 

. A humorous and eccentric store- 
former in Sir Walter Scott's novel 
of " Guy Mannering ; " one of the best 
of rustic portraits. 

Di'o-med, or Di'o-mdde'. [Lat 
J)iomede8, Gr. A(o/yii}5i7«.] ( Gr, (f Rom, 
Myth.) A son of Tydeus, king of 
^tolia. He was one of the most re- 
nowned of the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troy, where he. performed 
many heroic deeds. He vanquished 
in light Hector and ^neas, the most 
valiant of the Trojans, and, along 
with Ulysses, carried off the Palla- 
dium, on which the safely of Troy 
depended. [Called also Tydides.] 

Dl-o'ne. [Gr. Auinj.] ( Gr, f Rom. 
Myth.) A nymph who was, accord- 
ing to some accounts, the mother of 
Venus. 

Di'o-ny'sus. [Gr. Aidio/o-of , or Auuw- 
o-os.] {Gr. Myth.) The youthful, 
beautiful, and enemiaate god of wine ; 
the same as Bacchus. See Bac- 
chus. 

Dl'os-ou'rl. [Gr. AiAricovpoi, sons of 
Zeus, or Jupiter.l {Gr. 4" ^f*"*' 
Mytfi. ) The well-known heroes Cas- 
tor and Pollux, or Poly deuces. See 
Castok. 

Di'ro (9). {Rom. Myth.) A name or 



title of the Furies, given to them finom 
their dreadftil appearance. 

Dip'oe (4). [Gr. AipicT».] Wife of 
the Theban prince Lycus. For cruel 
treatment of Antiope, she was tied to 
a mad bull, and dragged about till 
dead. See Antiope and Lycus. 

DiB. [Lat., kindred with divusj ^od.] 
{Rom. Myth.) A name sometimes 

. ^ven to Pluto, and hence also to the 

mfemal world. 

Quick is the movement here I And then 
80 conAised, unsubstantial, you might call it 
almost spectral, pallid, dim, inane, like the 
kingdoms of Via I CarlyU. 

Di8-oor'di-$. {Rom. Myth.) A ma- 
levolent deity corresponding with the 
Greek ii'm,' the goadess of conten- 
tion. See Paris. 

DiVd;. ^ A Latin word meaning rich^ 
or a rich man. It is a common or 
appellative noun, or, more strictly, an 
adjective used substantively ; but it is 
often erroneously regarded as a prop- 
er name, when allusion is maae to 
our Lord's parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. (See Luke xvi.) It 
has been suggested that the mistake 
originally arose from the fact, that, 
in old pictures upon this subject, 
the inscnption, or title, was in Latm, 
^^ Dives ei Lazarus^^^ and that unedu- 
cated persons probably supposed that 
the first word was the name of the 
rich man, as the last unquestionably 
was that of the beggar. 

Lazar and Dives liveden diversely. 
And divers guerdon hadden they thereby. 

Chaucer. 

Nor have you, O poor parasite, and humble 
hanger-on, much reason to complain I Tour 
friendship for Dives is about as sincere as the 
return which it usually gets. Thackeray. 

Divine Dootor. An appellation given 
to Jean.Ruysbroek (1294-1381), a 
celebrated mystic. 

Dixie. An imaginary place some- 
where in the Southern States of 
America, celebrated in a popular ne- 
gro melody as a perfect paradise of 
luxurious ease ana enjoyment The 
term is often used as a collective des- 
ignation of the Southern States. A 
correspondent of the " New Orleans 
Delta" has given the following ac- 
count of the original and early appli- 
cation of the name: — 
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"I do not wish to spoil a pretty 

illasion, but the real trudi is, that Dixie 
is an indigenous Northern negro refirain, 
as common to the writer as the lamp-posts 
in New York city seventy or seventy-five 
years ago. It was one of the every-day 
allnsions of boys at that tiofie in all their 
ont-door sports. And no one ever heard 
of Dixie's land being other than Manhat- 
tan Island until recently, when it has 
been erroneously supposed to refer to the 
South firom its connection with pathetic 
negro allegory. When slavery existed in 
New York, one ' Dixy ' owned a large 
tract of land on Manhattan Island, and a 
large number of slaves. The increase of 
the slaves, and the increase of the aboli- 
tion sentiment, caused an emigration of 
the slaves to more thorough and secure 
slave sections ; and the negroes who were 
thus sent off (many being born there) 
naturally looked back to their old homes, 
where they had lived in clover, with feel- 
ings of regret, as they could not imagine 
any place like Dixy's. Hence, it became 
. synonymous with an ideal locality, com- 
bining ease, comfort, and material hap- 
piness of every description. In those 
days, negro singing and minstrelsy were 
in tneir infiuicy, and any subject that 
could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
picked up. This was the case with 
' Dixie.' It originated in New York, and 
assumed the proportions of a song there. 
In its travels, it has been enlarged, and 
has ' gathered moss.' It has picked up a 

* note ' here and there. A ' chorus ' has 
been added to it ; and, fh)m an indistinct 

* chant ' of two or three notes, it has 
become an elaborate melody. But the 
&ct that it is not a Southern song ' can- 
not be rubbed out.' The fallacy is so 
popular to the contrary, that I have thus 
been at pains to state the real origin of 
it." 

Diz'zy. A nickname given to Ben- 
jamin Disraeli (b. 1805), an eminent 
living English statesman. 

Djinnestan ( jin'nes-t5n'). The name 
of the ideal region in which djinns, 
or genii, of Oriental superstition re- 
side. [Written also J i n n c s t a n.] 

Doctor, The. A nickname often given 
to the first Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
(1757-1844), on account of his being 
the son ofDoctor Anthony Addington 
of Reading. 

Doctor, The AdmirablCi See Ad- 
mirable Doctor; and for Angelic 
Doctor, Authentic Doctor, Di- 



vine Doctor, Dulcifluous Doc- 
tor, Ecstatic Doctor, Eloquent 
Doctor, Evangelical or Gospel 
Doctor, Illuminated Doctor, In- 
vincible Doctor, Irrefragable 
Doctor, Mellifluous Doctor, 
Most Christian Doctor, Most 
Methodical Doctor, Most Reso- 
lute Doctor, Plain and Perspic- 
uous Doctor, Profound Doctor, 
Scholastic Doctor, Seraphic 
Doctor, Singular Doctor, Sol- 
emn Doctor, Solid Doctor, Sub- 
tle Doctor, Thorough Doctor, 
Universal Doctor, Venerable 
Doctor, Well-founded Doctor, 
and Wonderful Doctor, see the 
respective adjectives. 

Doctor Ddve. The hero of Southey's 
"Doctor." 

Doctor Dulcamara (ddol-kft-mi^rft). 
An itinerant physician in Donizetti's 
opera, " L'Elisir d'Amore" ("The 
Elixir of Love " ) ; noted for his char- 
latanry, boastfulness, and pomposity. 

Doctor My-book. A sobriquet very 
generallv bestowed upon John Aber- 
nethy (1765-1830), the eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon. " I am christened Doc- 
iw My-O<)okj and satirized under that 
name all over England." The cele- 
brated " My-book," to which he was 
so fond of referring his patients, was 
his " Surgical Obser>^ations." 

Doctor of the Incarnation. A title 
given to St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 
444), on account of his long and 
tumultuous dispute with Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who denied 
the mystery of the hypostatic union, 
and contended that the Deity could 
not have been bom of a woman ; that 
the divine nature was not incarnate 
in, but only attendant on, Jesus as a 
man ; and therefore that Mary was 
not entitled to the appellation then 
commonly used of Mother of God. 

Doctor Slop. 1. The name of a 
choleric and imcharitable physician 
in Sterne's novel, " The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent." 
He breaks down Tristram's nose, and 
crushes Uncle Toby's fingers to a 
jelly, in attempting to demonstrate 
the use and virtues of a newlv in- 
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Tented peir of obetetzical foioem. 
Under thb name Sterne ridiculed 
one Doctor Burton, a man-midwife 
at York, against whom he liad some 
piqne. 

49* ** The annaUof latire ean tanHMh 
nothing more eattlng and ludicrous thaa 
thif cofuummate portrait, no Ikrcical, uid 
/•t to apparentlj free from satire." 

Swm, 

3. The name was applied to Doc- 
tor (afterwards Sir Jonn) Stoddart 
(1778-1866) on account of his vio- 
lent prejudices, and the rancorous 
denunciations with which he as- 
sailed the first Napoleon and bis 
policy in the London ** Times '* 
newspaper, of which he was edi- 
tor from 1812 to 1816. Under this 
name he was caricatured by Cruik- 
shank in the parodies and satires of 
&>ne. 
Doctor Bquintam. A name under 
which the celebrated Greonze White- 
field (1714-1770) was ri(Uculed in 
Foote's farce of " The Minor." It 
was afterwards applied by Theodore 
Ilook to the Rev. Kdward Irving 
( 1702-1834), who had a strong cast 
in his eyes. 

Doctor Syntax. The hero of a work 
bv William Combe (1741-1828), en- 
titled " The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque," formerly 
very popular. 

Do-do'n(. [Gr. An9*»yri.li A veiy fa- 
mous oracle of Jupiter m Eoirus, sit- 
uated in an oak grove ; (taiii to have 
been fhundod in obedience to the 
command of a black dove with a hu- 
man voice, which came from the city 
of Thebes in Kgypt 

And I wtll work in proM and rhyme, 

And pndM thee more in both 
Tlian b«rd hiu honoreti t>eech or Ume, 

Or that TheMMlliin xrowth 
In whtrh the twarthy rlnitdove sat 

And niytUe sentence apoke. JV m iyon. 

Doda, Meic. 1. An old landladv in 
Scott's novel of " St. Uonan's Well ; " 
one of \m beat low comic characters. 

J$jf '* MtfR DihIk, one of thoro happj 
creations, approaohin^ extravagance but 
not rtwrhiuK i^< formed of the moat dis- 
dluiilar ntatttrlalB without inronsiatencj, 
. . . exoltea in the rtvider not the mere 
pU^uiure of admiring a BkiUfUl copy, but 



the intcnst aad evkMity er as bc^faMl, 
•ad reenzs to his raeoUeetkn aasong llie 
real bdn^i wbose aequaiDtanee has en- 
laiged his knowledgi of hnmaa natore.*' 

Senim'. 

2. An aliai,or peendonym, under 
which Mrs. Johnstone, a Scottish 
authoress, published a well-known 
woi^ on coolLery. 

Dod'son and Fogg (-en). Pettifog- 
ging lawyers in partnership, who fig- 
ure m the famous case of ** Bardell rs. 
Pickwick," in Dickens's ^ Pickwick 
Papers." 

Doe, John. A merely nominal plain- 
tiff in actions of ejectment at com- 
mon law; usually associated with 
the name of Richard Boe, 



• The actfcm of i^tment is a species 
of mixed action, wUeh lies for the re- 
oorery of posseBslon of real estate, and 
damages and costs for the detentkm of 
it. It was invented either in the reign 
of Edward 11^ or in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward III., in order to 
enable suitors to escape ftom " the 
thousand niceties with which," in the 
language of Lord Muisfleld, ''real ac- 
tkms [uiat is, actions for the recovery of 
real estate] were embarrassed and en- 
tangled." In order to foster this form 
of action, the court early determined 
{eirdter a. d. 1445-1499) that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover not merdy the 
damages claimed by the action, but also, 
by way of collateral and additional relief, 
the Uuid itself. This form of action is 
based entirely upon a legal ficti<ni, in- 
troduced in order to make the trial of the 
lessor's title, which would otherwise be 
only incidentally brought up for examina- 
tion, the direct and main object of the 
action. A sham plaintiff — John Doe — 
pretends to be the lessee of the real ehdm- 
ant, and allq^ that he has been ousted 
by a sham defendant, — Richard Roe, — 
who is called the " casual ejector." No- 
tice of this action is then given to the 
actual tenant of the lands, together with 
a letter flx)m the imaginary ^chard Roe 
stating that he shall make no appearance 
to the action, and warning the tenant to 
defend his own interest, or, if he be only 
the tenant of the real defendant, to rive 
the latter due notice of the proceeding. 
If no appearance is made, judgment is 
given in nvor of the plaintiff, who there- 
upon bec<Hnes entitled to turn out the 
party in possession. But if the latter 
makes appeanuooe, the first step in the 
action is a formal acknowledgment by 
him of his possession of the lands, of the 
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I UOB'b^-^. An intfeDiotisly abflurdt 

I Sfllf-BaLJalifldT oud Toi^m ' ' ' ' 

in Shakesp 

il Nothing.'' 

Dim'tiay, Florenoe. The heMoe 
of UickfDS's novel of "Do[nbe7.^l9 
Son ; " a motherless child, of an^o 
purity and loveiincaa of oharacler. 

Dfim'be?, Mr. A prominent charac- 
ter in Diclfeng'a novel of " Dombej 
; aiidKDn;"aproud,scir-su£Bcient,and 
wealthy merchant, who is diBciplined 
ajid made better I 



name tinder which Dryden, in the 
Fccond part of his •' Absalom and 
Aohitophel," satirized Elkanah Set- 
tle (1648-1T13), a contemptible 
aster, who was for a t' — "^- 
euccessful rival. 
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Doe'Btioka, Q. K. Pht-lan'dSr. A 

pieudonym adopted by Mortimer 
Thumpsun, an American comic writ- 
er of the present day. 



Oom-dBiil-el. A cave in the region 
adjoining Babylon, the abode of evil 
epuits, by Bome traditions said lo 
have been originally the apot where 
the prophet Daniel imparted inatruc- 
tion to his disciples. In another form, 
the Domdaniel was a purely imagi- 
nary region, subterranean, or subma- 
rine, the dwelling-place of genii and 
enclianlers. 

Met Ibe MuHus of the SpeU.' 



Dominio, Frl&r. See FitiAB Dou- 

Dominio Samp'son (-an). A school- 
master in Sit W. Scotfa novel of 
" Guy Mannering ; " " a poor, mod- 
est, bumble scholar," says the author, 
" who had won his way through tlie 
classics, but ^len to the leeward in 
the voyage of lil^, — no uncoDunon 
personage in a country where a cer- 
tain portion of learning is easily atr 
tained by those who are wilUng la 
suffer hun^r and thirst in exch^Ee 
for BcquinngGreekand Latin." Flis 
usual ejaculation when astonished 
was, " Pro-di-ffi-ous ! " (Called also 
AM iSoinptoR.] 

Oominta SaiapKm, •wlwud.honat.iiHdble, 
In Dkd-bahSoDcd dottHI ud txg-^- 

Son A'dri-S'no da Ar-nA'do. A 
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pompous, fantastical Spaniard, in 
Shakespeare'd *' Love's Labor '^ 
Lost ; *' represented as a lover and 
a retainer of the court, and said to 
have. been designed as a portrait of 
John Florio, sumamed "The Reso- 
loli." See Resolute, The. 

«|9* " Armado, the military braggart 
the state of i)eace. aa ParoUes is in war, 
appears in the ridiculous exaggeration 
and affectation of a child of hot Span- 
ish fSttncy, assuming a contempt toward 
•very thing common, boastful but poor, 
a coiner of words, but most ignorant, 
solemnly grave and laughably awkward, 
a hector and a coward, of gait migestical 
and of the lowest propensities." 

Gervinus,, TVans. 

Don Belianis of Qreeoe (bft'le-^'- 
n^). The hero of an old romance 
of chivaliy founded upon the model 
of the " Amadis," but with much infe- 
rior art, and on a coarser plan. An 
English abridgment of this romance 
was published in 1673. It is often 
referred to in " Don Quixote." 

He called yon ** le nand •irieuz,** Don Be- 
UcmU of Ortece, and idon't know what names, 
mimicking your manner. Thackeray. 

Don OhSp'd-bim. The "Bachelor 
of Salamanca," in Le Sage^s novel 
of this name ; a man placed in dif- 
ferent situations of life, and made to 
associate with all classes of society, 
in order to give the author the great- 
est possible scope for satire. 

Don 01e'o-f&8. The hero of Lc 
Sage's novel*, " Le Diable Boiteux " 
(commonly called in English " The 
Devil on Two Sticks"); a fierv 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, 
and revengeful, but interesting from 
his gallantry and generous senti- 
ments. See AsMODEUS. ["Written 
also Cleophas.] 

Farewell, old Oranta's Bplrea; 
No more, like dettfat, I fly. Byron. 

Come away though, now, Don Cleopha»: 
we must go further afield. Saia, 

DonJii'&xi {Sp. pron. d6n hoo-SnO- 
A mvthical personage who figures 
largely in drama, melodrama, and 
romance, as the type of refined lib- 
ertinism. 



blended together that they cannot easily 
be separated. Don Juan Tenorioof ^- 
▼iUe, whose litis has been placed in the 
fburteenth century, is the supposed orig- 
inal of the story. The traditions coocem- 
ing him were long current in Seville, in an 
oral form, and were afterward dramatized 
by Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Molina). Ue 
is said to have attempted the seduction of 
the daughter of the governor of Seville, or 
of a nobleman of the &mily of the Uiloas. 
Uer father detects the design, and is 
killed in a duel which ensues. A statue 
of the murdered man having been erected 
in the family tomb, Don Juan forces his 
way into the vault, and invites the statue 
to a feast which he has caused to be pre- 
pared. The stony guest makes his ap- 
pearance at table, as invited, to the great 
amazement of Don Juan, whom he com- 
pels to follow him, and delivers over to 
hell. The legend, in its earliest known 
form, involved the same supernatural 
features, the ghostly apparition, the final 
reprobation and consignment to hell, 
which have, in general, characterized the 
modem treatment of the subject. From 
the Spanish the story was translated by 
the Italian playwrights ; thence it passed 
into France, where it was adopted and 
brought upon the stage by Molidre and 
Comeille. In Italy, Goldoni made it the 
basis of a play. The first instance of a 
musical treatment of the subject was by 
Gluck, in his ballet of '* Don Juan," about 
the year 1765- Afterward Mozart im- 
mortalized the tradition in his great ope- 
ra, " Don Giovanni," which first appeared 
at Prague in 1787. The name has been 
rendered most familiar to English readers 
by the use which Byron has made of it 
in his poem entitled " Don Juan." But 
the distinguishing features of the old 
legend, those which separate Don Juan 
from the multitude of vulgar libertines, 
Byron has omitted, and he can hardly be 
said to have done more than oorrow the 
name of the hero. 



There are two legends connected 

with the name, both of Spanish origin, 
but in course of time these have become so 



" As Goethe has expressed the 
eternal significance of the German legend 
of Faust, so has Mozart best interpreted 
the deep mystery of the Spanish l^end ; 
the one by language, the other by music. 
Language is the interpreter of thought, 
music of feeling. The Faui^tsage belongs 
to the former domain ; the legends of 
Don Juan to the latter." 

SeheibUy Drans. 

We could, like Don Juan, ask them [Dante*! 
{(hostg and demons] to supper, and eat neartily 
in their company. Mactmlay. 

Don't break her heart, Jon, you rascal, said 
another. Don't trifle with her afibctions, you 
Don Juan ! Thackeray. 
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Don Pedro. A Prince of Arragon 
who figures in Shakespeare's ^*Much 
Ado about Nothing." 

The author of "Huji Baba" returned an 
answer of a Und mofltlikely to have weight 
with a Persian, and which we can all observe 
is, like DoH Pedro's answer to Dogberrv, 
** rightly reasoned; and in his own division. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Don Quiz'dte. [Sp. Don Quijote. or 
Don Q^ixot£, don ke-ljo'tft]. The 
hero of a celebrated Spanish romance 
of the same name, by Cervantes. 
Don Qubcote is represented as " a 
gaunt country gentleman of La Man- 
cha, full of genuine CastUian honor 
and enthusiasm, gentle and dignified 
in his character, trusted by his 
friends, and loved by his depend- 
ents," but " so completely crazed by 
long reading the most famous books 
of chivalry, that he believes them to 
be true, and feels himself called on 
to become the impossible knight-er- 
rant they describe, and actually goes 
forth into the world to defend the op- 
pressed and avenge the injured, like 
the heroes of his romances. " 



' ** To oomplcto his chivalrous equip- 
ment, — which he had begun by fitting 
up for himself a suit of armor strange to 
his century, — he took an esquire out of 
his neighborhood ; a middlc-i^;ed peasant, 
ignorant and credulous to excess, but of 
great good-nature ; a glutton and a liar ; 
selfish and gross, yet attached to his mas- 
ter ; shrewd enough occasionally to see 
the folly of their position^ but always 
amusing, and sometimes mischievous, in 
his interpretations of it. These two sally 
forth &om their native village in search 
of adventures, of which the excited imag- 
ination of the knight, turning windmills 
into giants, solitary inns into castles, and 
galley-slaves into oppressed gentlemen, 
finds abundance wherever he goes ; while 
the esquire translates them aJl into the 
plain prose of truth with an admirable 
fdmplicity, quite unconscious of its^ own 
humor, and rendered the more striking 
by its contrast with the lofty and courte- 
ous dignity and magnificent illusions of 
the superior personage. There could, of 
course, be but one consistent termination 
of adventures like these. The knight and 
his esquire suffier a series of ridiculous dis- 
comfitures, and are at last brought home, 
like madmen, to their native village, 
where Cervantes leaves them, with an in- 
timation that the story of their adven- 
tures is by no means ended. In a con- 
tinuation, or Second Part, published in 



1615, the Don is exhibited in another 
series of adventures, equally amusing 
with those in the First Part, and is 
finally restored, ' through a severe illness, 
to his right mind, made to renounce all 
the follies of knight-errantry, and die, 
like a peaceful Christian, in his own 
bed.' " Ticknor. 



" Some say his surname was 
Quixada, or Quisada (for authors difiier 
in this particular). However, we may 
reasonably conjecture he was called Quix- 
ada, that is, Lantern-jaws. . . . Having 
seriously pondered the matter eight whole 
days, he at length determined to call 
himself Don Quixote. Whence the au- 
thor of this most authentic history draws 
the inference that his right name waA 
Quixada, and not Quisada, as others ob- 
stinately pretend." Quixote means liter- 
ally a cuish, or piece of armor for the 
thigh. Cervantes calls his hero by the 
name of this piece of armor, because the 
termination ote, with which it ends, gen- 
erally gives a ridiculous meaning to words 
in the Spanish language. 

Be this law and this reasoning right or 
wrong, our interfering to arrange it would not 
be a whit more wise or rational than Don 
Qtiixote's campaign against the windmills. 

Noctes AmbrosianoB. 

Don'zel del Phe'bo. [It^ donzeltoy a 
squire, a young man.] A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the " Mirror of 
Knighthood, " &c. He is usually 
associated with Rosiclear. 

Defend thee powerfully, marry thee sump- 
tuously, and keep thee in spite of Rosiclear or 
Domel del Pheho. Malcontent^ Old Play. 

Doolln of M&y-ence' (Fr. pron. 
do'VSifl')* The hero of an old French 
romance of chivalry which relates 
his exploits and wonderful adven- 
tures. He is chiefly remarkable as the 
ancestor of a long race of paladins, 
particularly Ogier le Danois. 

Dora. The "child-wife" of David 
Copperfield, in Dickens's novel of 
that name. 

Doralioe (/«. /won. do-rS-le'chft). A 
female character in Ariosto's " Or- 
lando Furioso." She is loved by 
Rodomont, but marries Mandricardo. 

Dorante (do'ronf, 62.) 1. A count in 
Moli^re's comedy, "Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme." 

2. A courtier devoted to the chase, 
who figures in Molifere's comedy, 
" Les Facheux." 



and Ibr flu Bemarks and Bnloi to which the numbers after certain words refer, see pp. xiv-xxxiL. 



a. AebaiMtei in HoUira'l "L'fe- 
tt4e d« Fcmmee." 
1 un KOlu b> toMkt it kBown bltmttj to 



irtilch Shskeapeare 
" Winter's T»l6." It -a= n . ,.u.u ^j 
Bobert Greene, wiii wta firaC pab- 
lidied ia 163S, under Ihe title of 
"PindoBto, the Triumpii of Time," 
an example, aciiording lo Hallam, 
of " quaint, affected, anil empty eu- 
phuism." 
Dofraz (9). A character in Driden's 
play of "Don SebMtian;" repre- 
Bented as a itobia Portuguese turned 
renegade. 

^f " Doru is thfl ekif- (Tauvn of 
DrjdBO'i tr»glo ohancten, snd purhBiM 
the 011I7 DE» m vhLah im hu applied bla 

Sunai^™." EdiH. Iic«itio, 1808. 



Dorohaater, Fatrlaioh of. See 
Patriarch of DoRCHEaTKR. 

Doria jyiBbrU (do're-d d£s'tre4). 
A pseudonym of Princew KoUzoff- 
Maasalslij (nee Helena Ghika, b. 
1839}, a distingaished Wallachian 



Sfir'i-aourt. A character in Con- 

greve'i " Way of the Worid." 
pjir^-m^ilt. A ctiaracterin Ether^'B 
play entitled " The Man of Modei" 
a genteel wittr rafce, designed as a 
portrait of the Earl of Rochester. 

Dorine (diyrSn'). A hasty and petn- 
lant female InMoliSre's ''Tartuffe; " 
represented aa ridkalinp the familv- 
that she yet serves with sincere af- 

Da'ria(e)- [Gr. ^rh.} ( Gr. S Rom. 
if!/h.\ The daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and Ihe witfa of her 
brother Nereus, by whom she Ijecame 
the mother of the Nereids. 



ed poem of " Hemuuui und Doro- 

a. [9p, DoreUa, dc^-ro-tB't] A 
beautiful and onfortunats yuong 
woman whose adrentorea form an 
episode in the romance of " D<Hi 

Do'TT,John (6). I. The title and hero 
of an old ballad, formerly a fctti 
favorite, and continually alluded to 
in woi^ of the aixteeotli and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

9. A character in " Wild Oafs, or 
The Strolling GenliemaQ," a comedy 
by John O'Seefe. 

Do whkt I mlflbL he laleifbAd whh tin 
rnolubr vigor ofVoA* Jtory, Ihod. 

DOfne-ban HalL [That b, the hall 
where boya are taken in and " done 
for."] A model educational eatablish- 
msnt described in Dickens's "Nich- 
olas Nickleby," kept by a villain 
named Squeers, whose system of 
tuition consisted of alternate beatiog 
and starving. 



Bible puUiBbed in London, ii 
1678, by asaigninent of Chr, Barker. 
It is pnnted page fbr page with that 
of 18H. 
Donbtins Oaatle. In Bunyan's spirit- 
ual romance of "The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, " a castle belongiug to Giant 
Despair, in which Christian 1 
Hopeful wen 



, and fVom 



able lo open any lock in 



KDt inalnit up. Tlldlj biMkLni IWlf i^ut 

Dooloaranaa Oards, Iia (11 doo'loo'- 
mx' gafd, 48). JFr.] The name of a 
castle at Berwlck-upnn-Tweed, won 
by Lancelot of the Lake in one of 
t£e most terrific advet^tures related 
in romance, and thenceforth called 



H of ^onuBctaMofl, 
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La Joyetue Garde, See Joyeuse 
Gabde, La. 
Dftos'tfr-Bwiv^ (Hswiv^l). 1. (Her- 
msn.) A Grennan schemer, in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of " The Anti- 



»» 



quaiy. 

2. A nickname given by the 
Scotch reviewers to Dr. John Gaspar 
Spurzheim (1766-1832), a native of 
Germany^ a distinguished craniolo- 
gist, and an active promul^tor of 
me doctrines of phrenology m Great 
Britain. 

Dore, Doctor. See Doctor Dove. 

"Dt^t Jr. A pseadonym adopted by 
Eldridge F. Paige (d. 1859), an Eng- 
lish humorist, author of ** Patent 
Sermons,'* &c 

Down'inff, Jack. A pseudonym 
under which Scba Smith, an Ameri- 
can writer, wrote a series of humor- 
ous and popular letters (first published 
coll^tively in 1833), in the Yankee 
dialect, on the political affairs of the 
United States. 

I>ra'oo. [Gr. Apcucan'.] An Athenian 
law^ver, whose code punished 
almost all crimes with death ; whence 
it was said to be not that of a man 
but of a dragon (fipoxwi/), and to have 
been written not in ink but in blood. 

Dragon of "^intley. The subject 
of an old comic ballad, — a frightful 
and devouring monster, killed by 
More of More-Hall, who procured a 
suit of armor studded all over with 
long sharp spikes, and, concealing 
himself in a well resorted to by the 
dragon, kicked him in the mouth, 
where alone he was mortal. This 
legend has been made the founda- 
tion of a burlesque opera by Henry 
Carey. Wantley is a vulgar pro- 
nunciation of Wamcliff, the name 
of a lod^e and a wood in the parish 
of Penniston, in Yorkshire. 

Dr&'pi-er, M. B.,. A pseudonj^^m 
under which Swift addressed a series 
of celebrated and remarkable letters 
to the people of Ireland, relative to a 
patent right granted by Greorge I., in 
1723, to one William Wood, allow- 
ing him, in consideration of the great 
want of copper money existing in 
Ireland at that time, to coin half- 



pence and farthings to the amount of 
jCIOS.OOO, to pass current in that 
kingdom. As the patent had been 
obtained in what may be termed a 
surreptitious manner, through the 
influence of the Duchess of Rendal, 
the mistress of George I., to whom 
Wood had promised a share of the 
profits; a8 it was passed without 
consulting either the lord lieutenant 
or the privy council of Ireland; and 
as it devolved upon an obscure indi- 
vidual the right of exercising one of 
the highest privileges of the crown, 
thereby disgracefully compromising 
the dignity of the kingdom, — Swift, 
under the assumed character of a 
draper (which for some reason he 
chose to ¥mte drapier)^ warned the 
people not to receive the coin that 
was sent over to them. Such was 
the unequaled adroitness of bis 
letters, such their strength of argu- 
ment and brilliancy of numor, that, 
in the end, thev were completely 
successful: Wood was compelled to 
withdraw his obnoxious patent, and 
his copper coinage was totally sup- 
pressed, while the Drapier — lor 
whose discovery a reward of jC300 
had been offered in vain — was re- 
garded as the liberator of Ireland; 
his health became a perpetual toast, 
his head was adopted as a sign, a 
club was formed in nonor of him, and 
his portrait was displayed in eveiy 
street. 

Draw'oan-8ir. The name of a blus- 
tering, bullying fellow in the cele- 
brated mock-heroic play of "The 
Rehearsal," written by George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, assisted 
by Sprat and others. He is repre- 
sented as taking part in a battle, 
where, after killmg all the combat- 
ants on both sides, he makes an ex- 
travagantly boastftil speech. From 
the popularity of the character, the 
name became a 83naonym for a brag- 
gart. 

4®^ *' Johnson. Pray, Mr. Bayee, who 
is that Drawcansir? 

Bayes. Why, sir, a great hero, that 
firights his mistress, snubs up kings, 
baffles armies, and does what he will, 
without regard to numbers, good soim, 
or Justice." The Eehearsal. 
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The leader was of an nglr look and gigantic 
atatore; he acted like a JJrawamsir^ sparing 
neither Mend nor foe. Addiaon. 

In defiance of the young Drawctuuir'B 
fhxeatSf with a stout heart and dauntless ac- 
cent, he again uplifted the stave, — 

** The Pope, that pagan ftdl of pride. 
Hath blLided -— ?• Sn- W. ScotL 

How they [the actors in the French Bevolu- 
tton] bellowed, stalked, and flourished about, 
counterfeiting Jove's thunder to an amazing 
d^reel terrific I}rctwcansir-fLguxeB, of enor- 
mous whiskerage, unlimited command of 
gunpowder; not without ferocity, and even a 
certain herobm, stage heroism, m them. 

Oarlyle, 

Drisli-een' City. A oame popularly 
given to the city of Cork, from a dish 
peculiar to the place, and formerljr a 
ver^^ fashionable one among the in- 
habitants. Drisheens are made of 
the serum of the blood of sheep mixed 
with milk and seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and tansy. The;y' are usually 
served hot for breakfast, and are 
eaten with drawn butter and pepper. 

Dro'gi-o. The name given, by Anto- 
nio Zeno, a Venetian voyager of the 
fourteenth century, to a country of 
vast extentj equivalent to a new 
world. It IS represented as lying 
to the south and west of Estotiland, 
and, by those who confided in the 
narrative, was identified with Nova 
Scotia and New England. The whole 
story is thought to be fabulous. 

Dro'ml-o of Sph'e-sus. ) Twin 

Dro'mX-o of Sj^^-cuse. ) brothers, 

attendants on the two Antipholuses 

in Shakespeare's "Comedy of Er- 
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rors. 

Drusger, Abel. A character in Ben 
Jonson's " Alchemist." 

Drum, John. A name used in the 
phrase, " John Drum's entertain- 
ment," which seems to have been 
formerly a proverbial expression for 
ill treatment, probably alluding orig- 
inally to some particular anecdote. 
Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome 
guest, with more or less of ignominy 
and insult. rVVritten also, though 
rarely, Tom Drum.] 

Oh, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his 
drum; he says he has a stratagem for it: when 
your lordship sees the bottom of his success 
in *t, and to what metal this counterfeit lump 
of ore will be melted, if you give him not Jofm 
DnatCg entertainment, your inclining cannot 
be removed. Shak. 



Tom Drum his entertainment, which is to 
hale a man in by the head, and thrust him out 
by both the shoulders. Stanihwtt. 

Drunken Parliament. {Scot. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament 
which assembled at Edinburgh, Jan. 
1, 1661, soon after the restoration of 
the Stuarts. Burnet savs, *' It was a 
mad, warring time. Ml of extrava- 
gance ; and no wonder it was so when 
the men of afiairs were almost per- 
petually drunk." 

Dry'ftds. [Lat. Drvades^ Gr. Apvd£e?.] 
{Or. ^ Rom. Myth.) Nymphs who 
presided over the woods, and were 
thought to perish with the trees 
which were their abode. 

Dry'as-dust, The Bev. Dr. An 

imaginary personage who_ serves as 
a sort of mtroducer of some of Scott's 
novels to the public, through the 
medium of prefatory letters, purport- 
ing to be written either to him or by 
him, in relation to their origin and 
histoiy. The name is sometimes 
used to stigrnatize a dull, plodding 
author, particularly an historian or a 
writer upon antiquities. 

Nobody, he must have felt, was ever likely 
to study this great work of his, not even Dr. 
Dryasdugt. De Qttmcey. 

There was a Shandean library' at Skelton 
that would have captivated the most ascetic 
<]S Dryasdusts, Percy Fitzgerald. 

Truth is, the Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise 
an honest fellow, excels all other Dryasdusts 
yet known. I have often sorro'wfVilly felt ar 
If there were not in Nature, for darkness, 
dreariness, immethodic platitude, any tibing 
comparable to him. Carlyle. 

Dry'o-pe. [Gr. Apvdtnj.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth . ) A daughter of King Dry ops, 
and the wife of Andrsemon, — turned 
into a poplar or a lotus by the Ham- 
adryads. She had a son Amphis- 
sos oy Apollo. 

'Twasalay 
More subtle-cadencM, more forest-wild 
Than Dryope's lone lulling of her child. 

Keats. 

Du-es's$. [That is, double-minded.] 
A foul witch, in Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," who, under the assumed 
name of Fidessa, and the assumed 
character of a distressed and lovely 
woman, entices the Red-cross Knight 
into the House of Pride, where, ener- 

* vated by self-indulgence, he is at- 
tacked, defeated, and imprisoned by 
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the giant Orgoglio. Duessa becomes 
the paramour of Orgoglio, who decks 
lier out in gorgeous ornaments, gives 
• her a gold and purple robe to wear, 
puts a triple crown on her head, and 
sets her upon a monstrous beast with 
seven heads, — from which circum- 
stances the poet is supposed to typify 
the Roman Catholic church. Una, 
having heard of the Red -cross 
Knight's misfortune, sends Prince 
Authur to his rescue, who slays the 
Kiant, wounds the beast, releases the 
knight, and strips Duessa of her 
splendid trappings, upon which she 
nees into the wilderness to hide her 
shame from the world. 

At present, though her eyes [those of " pop- 
ish bigotry'*] are olindfolded, her hands are 
tied behind her, like the fklse Dueaaa'a. 

HazliU. 

The people had now to see tyranny naked. 
That foul Duesaa was stripped of her gorgeous 
ornaments. macauUxy. 

Compassion and romantic honor, theprcg- 
ndices of childhood, and the venerable names 
of history, threw over them a spell as potent 
as that of Duessa; and, like the Red-cross 
Knight, they thought the^r were doing battle 
fcnr an unured beauty, while they defended a 
fitlse and loathsome sorceress. Macaulay. 

Duke Humphrey' 1* A name used 
in an old expression, " To dine with 
Duke Humphrey," that is, to have no 
dinner at all. This phrase is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance 
that a part of the public walks in 
old Saint Paul's, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey's Walk, and that 
those who were without the means 
of defraying their expenses at a 
tavern were formerly accustomed to 
walk here in hope of procuring an 
invitation. 



" In the form Humfrey, it [Huni- 
fred] was much used by the great house 
of Bohun, and through his mother, their 
heiress, descended to the ill-fated son of 
Henry IV., who has left it an open ques- 
tion whether ^dining with Duke Hum- 
phrey ' alludes to the report that he was 
starved to death, or to the Elizabethan 
habit for poor gentility to beguile the 
dinner-hour by a promenade near his 
tomb in old St. Paul's.-' Yonge. 

It distinctly appears . . . that one Diggory 
ChuzzleMrit was m the habit of perpetually 
dining with Duke Ifumphreu. So constantly 
was he a guest at that nobleman's table, in- 
deed, and BO unceasingly were his Grace's 
hospitality and companionship forced, as it 



were, upon him, that we find him uneasy, and 
fUll of constraint and reluctance i Mrriting his 
friends to the effect, that, if they fail to do so 
and BO by bearer, he will have no choice but 
to dine again with'ZhtA^ Humphrey. Dickens. 

2. Duke Humphrey, the Good. 
See Good Duke Huaiphrey. 

Dulcamara, Dootor. See Doctor 
Dulcamara. 

Dulcifiuous Dootor. [Lat. Doctor 
Duldfluus,'] A name given to An- 
tony Andreas (d. 1320), a Spanish 
Minorite, and a theologian of the 
school of Duns Scotus. 

Dulcinea del Toboso (dul-sin^e-ft 
del to-bo'zo; 8p. pron. dool-the- 
na'i del to-bo'zo). In Cervantes's ro- 
mance, the mistress of Don Quixote. 
"Her name was Aldonza Lorenzo, 
and her he pitched upon to be the 
lady of his thoughts; then casting 
about for a name which should have 
some affinity with her own, and yet 
incline toward that of a great lady 
and princess, he resolved to call her 
Dulcmea del Toboso (for she was 
bom at that place), a name, to his 
thinking, harmonious, uncommon, 
and significant." The name Dulcinea 
is often used as synonymous with 
mistress or sweetheart. 

I must ever have some Dulcinea in my 
head, — it harmonizes the soul. Sterne. 

If thou expectest a fine description of this 
young woman, in order to entitle thee to taunt 
me with having found a Dulcinea in the in- 
habitant of a fisherman's cottage on the Sol- 
way Frith, thou shalt be disappointed. 

Sir W. Scott. 

His moodiness must have made him per- 
fectly odious to his friends under the tents, 
who like a jolly fellow, and laugh at a melan- 
choly wamor always sighing aider Dulcinea at 
home. Thackeray. 

Du-xnaine'. A lord attending on the 
king of Navarre, in Shakespeare's 
" Love's Labor 's Lost." 

Duxu'ble-dlkes. A young and bash- 
ful Scotch laird, in love with Jeanie 
Deans, in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
" The Heart of Mid-Lothian." 

Dumb Ox. [Lat. Bos Mvius."] St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; — said to have 
been so named by his fellow-pupils 
at Cologne, on account of his silence 
and apparent stupidity. His teacher, 
however, detected the genius that 
was wrapped up under his taciturnity, 
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and remarked, that, if that ox should 
once begin to bellow, the world would 
be filled with the noise. He was 
afterwards known as the " Angel of 
the Schools" and the " Angelic Doc- 
tor." 

JO^ ''He yna the Axistotle of Chris- 
tionity, whose legislation he drew up, en- 
deavoring to reconcile logic with faith for 
the suppression of all heresy. . . . His 
orerpowering task utterly absorbed this 
extraordinary nuin, and occupied his 
whole life, to the exclusion of all else, — a 
life that was entirely one of abstraction, 
and whose events are ideas. From five 
years of age he took the Scriptures in his 
hand, and henceforward never ceased 
firom meditation. In the schools, he was 
called by his companions the great dumb 
ox of Sicily. He only broke this silence 
to dictate ; and when sleep closed the 
eyes of his body, those of his soul re- 
mained open, and he went on still dic- 
tating. One day, at sea, he was not con- 
scious of a fearful tempest ; another, so 
deep was his abstraction, he did not let 
fiill a lighted candle which was burning 
Ihls fingers." Michelet^ Trans. Miche- 
let. in a note, says of this surname, that 
it is ''full df meaning to all who have 
notioed the dreamy and monumental ap- 
pearance of the ox of Southern Italy." 
St. Thomas is described as a large-bodied 
man, fat and upright, of a brown com- 
plexion, and with a large head, somewhat 




Of a tmlEintnilft makes me lau^h. 

To see men leaving the golden gnun. 

To gather in j^ee the piufol chaff 

That old Peter Lombard thrashed with his 

brain. 
To have it canght npand tossed again 
On the horns ot the Dumb Ox of Cologne! 

LongfeliofW. 

Pu&'o^ (dnngk'&n). A king of Scot- 
land immortalized in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Macbeth." Shakespeare 
represents him as murdered by Mac- 
beth, who succeeds to the Scottish 
throne; but, according to veritable 
history, he fell in battle. 

iHinoes' Parliament. See Pablia- 
MBNT OF Dunces. 

Bmidas, Starvation. See Stabya- 

TION DUNDAS. 

Pun-drear^, Iiord. A erotesque 
character in Taylor's comedy, " Onr 
American Cousm ; " noted foil his 
aristocratic haughtiness of maimer, 
his weakness and excessive indolence 



of mind, his habit of discontinuity 
in expression, his great admiration 
of " Brother Sam," and his suspi- 
cion of insanity in his friends, if, 
from any motive wliich he does not 
understand, thev constantly cross his 
convenience. The name is used al- 
lusively to characterize any empty 
swell. 

DunBd'in. A Celtic assimilation of 
the name Edinburgh (t. c, Edwin's 
burgh), serving at me same time as a 
descriptive designation of its site, the 
wonls meaning " the face of a rock." 
In Scottish poetry, the name is often 
used as a synonym for Edinburgh. 
[Written also Dunedin, asa sm- 
gle word.] 

When the streets of high Dtcnedin 

Saw lances gleam, and fUchions redden. 



And heard the slq^n's deadly yelL— 
Then the Chief ofBranksome ieU. 

Sir W. Scott, 
No, not yet, thou high Dun Edm^ 

Shalt &OU totter to thy fidl; 
Though thy bravest and thy strongest 

Are not there to man the walL Ajftottn. 

Dun-shun'n^r, Aufirustus. A nom 
de plume of Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytonn (1813-1865), in 
" Blackwood's Magazine." 

Diirandal (doo'r6i»'dftl'). [Of uncer- 
tain etymology. The root is probably 
the Fr. dur, hard, durer, to resist-J 
The name of a marvelous sword or 
Orlando, the renowned hero of ro- 
mance. It is said to have been the 
workmanship of the fairies, who en- 
dued it with such wonderful properties 
that its owner was able to cleave the 
Pyrenees with it at a blow. See Or- 
lando. [Written also Du ran dart, 
Durindane, Durindale, Du- 
rindana, Durenda, Durendal, 
and Durlindana.] 

Durandarte (doo-rftn-daf 't^). A fab- 
ulous hero of Spain, celebrated in the 
ancient ballads of that country, and 
in the romances of chivalry. Cer^ 
vantes has introduced him, in " Don 
Quixote,"Jn the celebrated adven- 
ture of the knight in the Cave of 
Montesinos. He is represented as a 
cousin of Montesinos. and, like him. 
a peer of France. At the battle or 
Roncesvalles, he expires in the arms 
of Montesinos. Botn of these char- 
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leten ore regarded by Ticknor as 

imaginaiy personages. 

Jm flie mMui time,asi>MraiMiarte nrs in the 
CKn of Momtednot, ** Fatienoe, and shuffle 
Oaeaids.** Bipxm. 

IhsKden, Baxne (diir'dn). 1. The 
herokie of a popular English song. 
She is dMcribed as a notable honse- 
wiiis. and the mistress of numerous 
flerving-giils and laboring men. 
9. A sobriquet implied to £sther 



Summerson, the heroine of Dickens*! 
'* Bleak House." 

Durga (d6br^^$). {Hindu Myth.) The 
consort of Siva, represented as having 
ten arms. 

Dur'w^rd, Quen'tizi. The hero of 
Scott's novel of the same name; 4 
young archer of the Scottish ffuard 
m the service of Louis XI. of 
France. 
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Eaele of Brittany. [Fr. DAigle de 
Bretagne,] A title bestowed upon 
Bertraud du Guesclin (d. 1380), a 
native of Brittany, and constable of 
France, renowned for his gallantry 
and military skill. 

Sasle of Divines. A title bestowed 
upon Thomas Aquinas, the famous 
theologian of the thirteenth century. 
See Dumb Ox. 

Sasle of French Doctors. [Fr. 
VAigle des Docteurs de France."] A 
surname given to Pierre d' Ailly { 1350- 
1425), a celebrated French cardinal 
and theological disputant. 

Eagle of Meauz (mo). [Fr. VAigle 
de Meaux.] A name popularly given 
to Jacques B^nigne Bossuet (1627- 
1704), a French (uvine celebrated for 
his extraordinary powers of pulpit 
eloquence, and for many years bishop 




Eastern States. A name popularly 

given, in America, to the six New 
ngland States, — Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
MEind, and Connecticut. 

Eblis {Arab. pron. ib-lecs')- The 
name given by the Arabians to the 
prince of the apostate angels, whom 
tiiey represent as exiled to the in- 
fernal regions for refusing to worship 
Adam at the command of the Su- 
preme. Eblis alleged, in justification 
of his refusal, that he himself had 
been formed of ethereal fire, while 
Adam was only a creature of clay. 
To gratify his revenge, Eblis tempted 
Adam and Eve, and succeeded in 
leading them to their fall from inno- 
cence, m consequence of which they 
were separated. The Mohammedans 
say, that, at the moment of the birth 
of their |)rophet, the throne of Eblis 
was precipitated to the bottom of hell, 
and the idols of the Gentiles were 
overturned. According to some, he 
is the same as the Azazel of tiie 
MehreYTB. [Written also Iblis.] 

Bbony. [That is. Black wood.] A 
humorous appeUation given to Mr. 



William Blackwood (1777-1834), ths 
original publisher of " Blackwood's 
Magazine." He was so ctdled by 
James Hogg, the "Ettrick Shep- 
herd," in a famous jeu d esprit^ en- 
tiUed "The Chaldee Manuscript," 
which appeared in the number for 
October, 1817, but was immediately 
suppressed on account of its perso- 
nalities and alleged immorality. The 
name is sometimes used as a synonym 
for the magazine itself. 

T^qh^o {Lat. pron. e'ko). [Gr. *Hxco.] 
\Gr.^Rom.Mif,h.) An oread, who 
fell desperatelv in love with Narcis- 
sus. As her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, until at last 
there remained of ner nothing but 
her voice. 

Eckhardt, The FaithflQ (ek'haft, 
64). [Ger. Der treue Hckhardt.] A 
legendary hero of Germany, repre- 
sented as an old mail with a white 
staff, who, in Eisleben, appears on 
the evening of Maundy - Tnursday, 
and drives all the people into their 
houses, to save them from being 
harmed by a terrible procession of 
dead men, headless booies, and two- 

• legged horses, which immediately 
after passes by. Other traditions 
represent him as the companion of 
the knight Tannhauser, and as warn- 
ing travelers from the V enusberg, the 
mountain of fatal delights in the old 
mythology of Germany. Tieck has 
founded a story upon this legend, 
which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Carlyle, in which Eckharat 
is described as the good servant who 
perishes to save his master's children 
nrom tie seducing fiends of the moim- 
tain. The German proverb, " Thou 
art the faithful Eckhardt; thou warn- 
est every one," is founded upon this 
tradition. See Tannhauseb, Sib. 

Ecstatic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor EcstcO- 
icus."] An honorarv appellation con- 
ferred upon Jean 'Ruysbroek (1294- 
1381), one of the old schoolmen. He 
was prior of the Canons Regular of 
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St Augustine at GrUnthal in Brabant, 
and a mystic. 

Sdgar. Son to Gloster, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Lear." 

IBdiot, Perpetual. See Perpetual 
Edict. 

Bdlct of Nantes (nants, or nd^t, 62). 
{Fr. Hist.) A celebrated decree, 
dated at Nantes, in 1598, by which 
Henry IV. of France granted tolera- 
tion to his Protestant subjects. It was 
revoked by I-«ouis XIV., on the 18th 
of October, 1686. The result of this 
despotic act was, that, rather than 
conform to the established religion, 
400,000 Protestants — among the 
most industrious, intelligent, and re- 
ligious of the nation — quitted France, 
and took refu^ in Great Britain, 
Holland, Ihiissia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

Edict of Bestdtatdon. (Ger, Hist.) 
A decree issued, in 1629, by. the Em- 
peror Frederick II. of Grermany, re- 
quiring the relinquishment of many 
cnureh lands. 

Hd'in, or !B-di'nl;. A poetical name 
for Edinburgh, said to nave been in- 
troduced by Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet. 

Edmaf Scotia's darling seat I 
All hail thy palaces and towers. 

Where once, beneath a monarch's fi^t. 
Sat legbkraon's sovereign jpowers. 

Bums. 

Edmonton, "Witch of. See Witch 
OF Edmonton. 

Sdmund. A bastard son of Gloster, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Lear." 

Edwin. 1. The hero of Goldsmith's 
ballad entitled " The Hermit." 

2. The-hero of Mallet's ballad of 
" Edwin and Emma." 

3. The hero of Beattie's " Minstrel." 

tigBMiA (ft'gft'le'ta'). [Fr., equality.] 
A name assumed, in 1792, by Louis 
Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans 

- (bom 1747, gmllotined 1793), in place 
of his hereditary title, in order to 
court the favor of the populace. • 

E-ge'ri-ft (9). ( Rom. Myth. ) A nymph 
from whom King Numa Pompilius 
was fabled to have received his in- 
structions respecting the forms of pub- 
lic worship which he established in 



Rome. Their interviews took place in 
a grove near Aricia, or, according to 
some versions of the stoiy, near Rome. 

E-ge'us. Father to Hermia, in 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.'' 

Eglft-mdur. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's " Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na," who is an agent of Silvia in 
her escape. 

2. (Sir.) A valiant knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated in the ro- 
mances of chivaliT, and in an old 
ballad. [Written also E g 1 a m o r e.] 

Eglan-tlne, Madame. The name 
of the prioress, in Chaucer's " Can- 
terbury Tales." She is distinguished 
for the mixture, in her manners and 
costume, of gentie worldly vanities 
and ignorance of the world ; for her 
gayety, and the ever-visible difficulty 
she feels in putting on an air of 
courtly hauteur; for the lady-like 
delicacy of her manners at table ; and 
for her partiality to lap-dogs. 

Egypt. A cant popular designation 
of the southern portion of the State 
of Illinois, — bemj^ a figurative al- 
lusion to the "thick darkness" in 
which ancient Egypt was involved 
for three days, in the time of Moses ; 
or, as some say, to the extraordinary 
fertility of that country. The inhab- 
itants of Southern Illmois have had 
the reputation of being, in general, 
extremely ignorant. In its agricult- 
ural capabilities, and in actual fruit- 
fulness, this region is unsurpassed, if 
not unequaled, by any other in the 
United States. 

Egypt, Iiittle. See Lords of Lit- 
tle Egypt. 

Egyptian Thief. A personage al- 
luded to bv the Duke in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night " (a. v., sc. 
1 ). The reference is to the story of 
Thyamis, a robber-chief and native 
of Memphis, who, knowing he must 
die, would have stabbed his captive 
Chariclea, a woman whom he loved. 

E-laine'. A mythic lady connected 
with the romances of King Arthur's 
court. Her story is treated by Ten- 
nyson in his " Idylls of the King." 
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and leeble-minded, but med^t and 

13 Do-rii'da, or EHio-Ti'da. [Sp., 
the golden land,] A name given by 
the Spaniards to an imaginary coun- 
to'. supposed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to be situated in the interior of 
aouth Ameri. 
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stones. Expeditions were fitted out 
for the purpose of disvoTering this 
iibulous region; and, thongh all such 
attempts proved abortive, the rumors 
of its existence continaed to be be- 
lieved down to the begiimiag of the 
raghteenth centuiy. 




* ELI 

ESbvbh IThouBaud Virgma, The. 

Celebrated charactets ui Roman 
Catholic history. The legend con- 
cerning them — which underwent 
some enlargements in the course of 
time — can be traced back as tur aa 
the ninth centuiy, and is substan- 
tially as follows : Ursula, a saint of 
the CathoUc church, being demanded 
in maniage by a pagan prince, and 
fearing to refuse ium, apparently con- 
sented, but obtained a respite of three 
years, and a grant of ten triremes and 
ten noble companions, each, as well 
as herseh', attended by one thousand 
She passed the three years 

id when Ibe marriage-day arrived, a 
sudden wind arose, and wafted them 
to the mouth of the Ithine, and thence 
(o Basel. Here they lell their vessels, 

nnH maflo a i^iJgTimagC OU foOt tO 

-—--□, they ei 



Tirnns. 






cluaed an offer of marriage 
from the prince. Their corpses were 
buried by the people of Cologne, and 
a church was erected to their honb^ 
in which bones, said to be those of 
Ursula and ber companions, are ex- 

"This eitnngant nDDber of 
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Il-leatr|. [Gr. •mAiri-.'] (Gr. cf 
Som. ifi/lh.) A daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemneetra, and the 
nsler of Tphigenia. She becanie the 
■ccoraplice of Orestes in the murder 
of their mother. See Ci.Tmxaaanui. 
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ni-ddre. A legendarr king of Brit- 
ain, bblcd to liave been advanced to 
the (lirone in place of liis brotlier Ar- 
tegal, or Arthgallo, who naa deposed 
by powerlul oobles to whom be Lad 
Si*en great oflecse. Betuming to 
the Muntrr after a long exile, Artegal 
accidentallj encouDlered his broth- 
er, vho received him with opeo arms, 
took bim home to the palace, and 
TeinsUted him in his old position, 
abdicating the throne himself, after 
Ugning adan^erouB illneu, b^ which 
he 8oc™ed«d m inducinif hia peers 

■ once more to ewear allegiance to his 
bntboi. Artegal reigned for ten 
Team, wuelj and well, and, after nia 
duth, waa aaceeeded by Elidure. 
Wordnrrath has tafeen the story of 
tbeu two brothers for the subject of 
a poem. See Abtboal. 

mi-J}t, QeoTKe. A psoudonyni a- 
doptad by Mrs. Maiy A. (Evans) 
Lewes, a popular and very able nov- 
elist of the present day, aathor of 
"Adam Bede," "The Mill on the 
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and otker 
'■4, or Xl-Ila'B^ Another n 
Diao. See Dido. 



XUvasar l*-le-vS'g»f). [Old Noree 
^f, stream, and vaga, lo wander.] 
( 9oini^. M^. I The name of a great 
cbaodc river flowing &om a fbuntairi 
'n Niflhemi. [Written ' -■■ 



gas 
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Moontion 'Wolkor. A name popa- 
larlv given, in his lifetime, to Jfdui 
W^ker, the Englisli orlhoepist and 
lexicographer (1732-1807), who wa» 
for a long time a distingnished teacher 
of elocution among the higher classes 

Doctor. [Lat. DocU/r Fa- 
An honorary appellation 
^vea to Fetcr Aureolus, Archbishop 
of Aix in the fonrteenlh ceotuiy. 
I3'alian-dar the Beoluao. The 
"Black Dwarf." in Scotfa novel of 
tliis name. [Called also Cannu El- 

m-Bpeth. 1. A charscler.hi Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's "Antiquary." 

3. An old servant lo Dandie Kn- 
mont, in Scott's " Gny Mannering." 

E-lJ'al-um (e-li^b^-um). \Gt. 'HW- 
ffu.^.] {Gr. i Rom. Myth.) The 
blissful abode of the virtuoua dead, 
placed by Homer in the west, on 
the border of the Ocean stream! by 
Heeiod and Pindar in the Fortunate ' 
Islands, or Itles of the Blest, in the 
Western Ocean; by Virgil lo the 
under-world, with an entrance fiom 
a cave on (he shore of Lake Avemus, 
in Campania. [Called also Ftyiian 
FieWf.] 

Bmliro. A common ScotUdi cormp- 
lion of EiUnimrgh. 

Ehnerald lale. A name sometimes 
(riven to Ireland, on account of the 



_ i by Dr. William Drennan (1T64- 
1820), anthor of " Glendalloch, and 
other Poems." It occurs in his poem 
entitled "Erin." 
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iSmne (ft'm^O- The subject of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau's novel of the same 
name, and his ideal of a perfectly 
educated young man. 

B-mil'i-J. 1. The lady-love of 
Palamon and Arcite in Chaucer's 
" Knight's Tale." See Palamon. 

2. A lady attending Hermione, in 
Shakespeare's '* Winter's Tale." 

3. Wife to lago, and waiting-wom- 
an to Desdemona, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Othello; " a woman of 
thorough vulgarity, loose principles, 
and low cunmng, united to a high de- 
gree of spirit, energetic feeling, and 
strong sense. 

4. The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett's novel entitled 
" The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle." 

Exn-ped'O-ddf. [6r. 'E/mn-efioicA^f.] 
A famous Sicilian philosopher who 
flourished about the year 450 b. c, 
and was the reputed possessor of mi- 
raculous powers. There was a tradi- 
tion that he secretly threw himself into 
the crater of Mount ^tna,in order that 
his mysterious disappearance might 
be taken as a proof of his divine origin. 
Lucian says that the volcano threw 
out his sandals, and thus destroyed 
the popular belief in his divinity. 

Others came single; he who, to be deemed 
A ggd, leaped fondl/ into Etna flames, 
Empeaoclea ; . . . and many more too long. 

MiUon. 

Emperor of Believers. A title of 
Omar I. (634), father-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, and second caliph of the 
Mussulmans. He was one of the most 
zealous apostles of Islamism. 

Emperor of the "West. A sobriquet 
given to John Murray (1778-1843), 
an eminent London publisher, who 
changed his place of business from 
Fleet Street, in " the City," to Albe- 
marle Street, at the West End. 

Empire City. The city of New 
York, the chief city of the western 
world, and the metropolis of the Em- 
pire State. 

Empire State. A popular name of 
the State of New York, the most 
populous and the wealthiest State in 
the Union. 



Lol tiie Empire State it shaking 
The sliacKles from her hand; 

With the rugged North is waiting 
The level sunset land I Ivhittier, 

En-Cel'$-duS. [Gr. 'EyieeAoaos.] (G»\ 

d- Bom. Myth.) A son of Titan and 

Terra, and the most powerful of all the 

giants who conspired against Jupiter, 

and attempted to scale heaven. He 

was struck bv Jupiter's thunderbolts, 

and overwhelmea under Mount ^tna. 

According to the poets, the flames of 

iEtna proceeded from the breath of 

Enceladus, and, as often as he turned 

his weary side, the whole island of 

Sicily felt the motion, and shook from 

its very foundations. 

She holds her adversary as if annihilated; 
such adversaiy being, all the while, like some 
buried Enceladusy who, to gain the smallest 
freedom, must stir a whole Trinacria rSicihr] 
with Its Etnas. Carlyle. 

Endor, "Witch of. See Witch op 
Endor. 

En-dym'i-6n. [Gr. •EvSu/uw'tav.] ( Gr. 
4' Bom. Myth. ) A beautiful shepherd- 
youth of Caria, who spent his life in 
prpetual sleep, for which the old 
legends assign various causes. Diana 
is fabled to have come down to him 
nightly, as he lav in a cave of Mount 
Latmus, that sne might kiss him 
unobserved. 

He stood, 
Fine as those shapely spirits, heaven-de- 
scended, 
Hermes, or young Apollo, or whom she. 
The moon-lit Dian, on the Latmian hill, 
When all the woods and all the winds were 
stiU, 
Kissed with the kiss of immortality. 

B. W. Procter. 

England, Boast of. See Tom-a-lin. 

England, Clothier of. See Jack 
OF Newbury. 

England's Pride and 'Westmin- 
ster's Glory. An honorary title or 
sobriquet given for a long' time to 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844), the 
most popular English politician of 
his time, and in particular the idol 
of Westminster, which he represented 
in Parliament for nearly thirty years. 

English Ar'is-toph'$-n8§. A title 
assumed by Samuel Foote (1722- 
1777), the comic dramatist. [Called 
also T^e Modem Aristophanes.] 

English Bas-tille'. A nickname 
given, about the first of the present 
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centoiy. to the jail of Cold-Bath 
Helds, m London, from the number 
of state-prisoners in it. 

Bnsliali Hobni3e-m$. A designation 
popularly given to Patrick (or Peter) 
X^asmytL (d. 1831), a Scottish land- 
scape-painter whose style was thought 
to resemble that of the p-eat Flemish 
master Minderhout Hoobema (1611- 
1699), though it really had little in 
common with it except minuteness of 
detail. 

Blngliflh Ju8-tin'i-$n. A name often 
given to Edward I., whose reign is 
remarkable for the progress which 
was made in it toward the settlement 
of the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land. Sir Matthew Hale remarks, 
that more was done in the first thir- 
teen years of this reign to settle and 
establish the distributive justice of 
the kingdom than in all the next 
four centuries. And similarly Black- 
Btone says, " Upon the whole, we may 
observe that the very scheme and 
model of the administration of com- 
mon justice between party and party 
was entirely settled by this king." 

Xjnglish Ju've-n&l. An appellation 
given to John Oldham (1653-1683), 
a distinguished poet, on account of the 
severity of his satires, and his spirited 
delineation of contemporary lite and 
manners. 

English Mersenne (m&Psen')* John 
Collins, an English mathematician 
and physicist (1624-1683) ;— so called 
from IVIarin Mersenne, a contempo- 
rary French philosopher and mathe- 
matician, who was celebrated for the 
wonderful extent of his erudition. 

49^ *' In short, Mr. CoIUds was like the 
register of all the new acquisitions made 
in the mathematical sciences ; the maga- 
zine to which the curious had firequent 
recourse ; which acquired him the appel- 
lation of the English Mersenne." 

Hutton. 

Zhiglish Opium-eater. A name often 
given to Thomas De Quincev, one of 
the most remarkable English writers 
of the present century, celebrated 
for his eccentricities, induced — at 
least in part — by the habit of eating 
opium, and proclaimed by himself to 



the world in a well-known volume of 
"Confessions." 

English Pale. See Pale, The. 

English Falladio (p&l-li^e-o, 102). 
A surname given to Inigo Jones 
(1573-1653), who introduced into 
England the Italian or "classic" 
style of architecture as exemplified in 
the works of Andrea Palladio (1518- 
1580) and his school. [Called also 
The English Vitruvius.'] 

English Pe'traroh. A name given 
by Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir Philip 
Sidney (1664-1586), who, like Pe- 
trarch (1304-1374), was one of the 
earliest cultivators and refiners of 
his native language. His writings, 
as well as those of his Italian prede- 
cessor, are characterized by a rare 
delicacy of poetical feeling, and great 
brilliancy of imagination. 

English Babelais (r&b'l&O. 1. A 
name often given to Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745), whose writings resem- 
ble in some points those of the great 
French satirist. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Lawrence Sterne (1713-1768), the 
author of " Tristram Shandy " and 
" The Sentimental Journey," and the 
most airy and graceful of English 
humorists. "The cast of the whole 
Shandean history," says Fitzgerald, 
" its tone and manner and thought, is 
such as would come from one satu- 
rated, as it were, with Habelais, and 
the school that imitated Rabelais." 

3. The same name has been giv- 
en to Thomas Amory (1691-1789), 
author of " The Life and Opinions of 
John Buncle, Esq." See Bungle, 
John. 



" The soul of Francis Rabelais 
passed into John Amory. . . . Both were 
physicians, and enemies of too much 
gravity. Their great husiness was to en- 
joy life." Hazlitt. " In point of ani- 
mal spirit-s, love of good cheer, and some- 
thing of a mixture of scholarship, the- 
ology, and profane routing, he may be 
held to deserve the title ; but he has no 
cladm to the Frenchman's greatness of 
genius, freedom from higotry, and pro- 
foundness of wit and humor. He might 
have done very well for a clerk to Babe- 
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lais ; and his master would haTe laughed 
quite as much at, as with, him.'' 

Leigh Hunt. 

Xlngliah Bos'oi-ua (roshl-us). An 
honorary name or title given to 
David Garrick (1716-1779), the most 
eminent actor of ^ his day upon the 
English stage. 

Snglish Sap'pho (saffo). A title 
given to Mrs. Mary Darby Robinson 
(1758-1800), mistress of George IV. 
She acquired a brilliant reputation for 
beauty and wit, and was the author 
of some well -esteemed lyric poems. 
See Delia Cbuscans,Perdita. 

XSng^sh Sexi'e-o&. A name ^ven to 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), an English 
bishop remarkable for his scholar- 
ship, piety, and misfortunes. [Called 
also The Chri^ian jSeneca.] 

4gr " He was commonly called our 
English Seneca, for the pureness, plain- 
ueds, and fullness of his style." Thomas 
Fuller. " It is much to our present pur- 
])Ose to observe that the style of his prose 
is strongly tinctured with the manner of 
Seneca. The writer of the Satires is per- 
ceptible in some of his gravest polendcal 
or scriptural treatises, which are per- 
petually interspersed with excursive il- 
lustrations, fomiliar allusions, and ob- 
servations in life." Thomas Warton. 

English Solomon. See Solomon of 
England. 

En^^h TSr'enoe. A title some- 
times given to Richard Cumberland 
(1732-1811), an English dramatist 
imd miscelLaneous writer. 

The Tertnce of England, the mender of hearts. 

Ooldmnith. 

Enslish Tin'to-ret. A name given 
bv Charles I. to William Dobson 
(1610-1646), a distinguished Eng- 
lish portrait and historical painter. 
[Called also The English Vandyck.'] 

E'nid. A mythical lady mentioned 
in a Welsh triad as one of the three 
celebrated ladies of Arthur's court; a 
beautiful picture of conjugal patience 
and affection. Her story — which is 
not included in the general cycle of 
romances — has lately been rescued 
from obscurity by Tennyson, in his 
" Idylls of the Kmg." 

Bnliclitened Dootor. See Illumi- 
nated Doctor. 



Bnt^dohie (5n/t&/lft/she', 62). The 
name given by Rabelais to an im- 
aginary kingdom, which he repre- 
sents as governed by Queen Quintes- 
sence, and as visited by Pantagruel 
and his companions in their search 
to find the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
This country symbolizes the taste 
for speculative science, and is, with- 
out doubt, the foundation of the isl- 
and of Laputa, in Swift's fictitious 
" Travels " of Lemuel Gulliver. In 
the Peripatetic philosophy, entelechy 
signified an actuality, or an object 
completely actualized, in contradis- 
tinction to mere potential existence. 

En-tellus. See Dakes. 

E'6s. [Gr. 'H^s.] {Gr. Myth.) The 
goddess of the dawn; the same as 
Aunri'a, See Aurora. 

Eph'I-al't6§. [Gr. •E<^ti£ATT;?.] {Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) One of the giants 
who made war upon the gods. He 
was deprived of his left eye by Apollo, 
and of the right by Hercules. 

E-pig'o-nl. [G'r. 'Eiriyovoi, the afler- 
bom.] A name given to the sons of 
the seven Grecian heroes who laid 
siege to Thebes. See Seven against 
Thebes. 

Ep'I-menl-dds. [Gr. 'Eiri/ieviStjs.] A 
philosopher and poet of Crete, who 
lived in the sixth or seventh century 
B. c. His history has reached us only 
in a mythical form. He is said to have 
fallen asleep in a cave, when a boy, 
and to have remained in that state 
for fifty-seven years. On waking and 

going out into the broad daylight, 
e was greatly perplexed and aston- 
ished to find every thing around him 
altered. But what was more wonder- 
ful still, during his long period of 
slumber, his soul, released from its 
fleshly prison, had been busily en- 
gaged in the study of medicine and 
natural philosophy ; and when it again 
became mcamated, Epimenides found 
himself a man of great knowledge and 
wisdom, (xoetlie has written a poem 
on the subject, " Des Epimenides Er- 
wachen." See Klaus, Peter, and 
Winkle, Rip Van. 

Like Efiimenidet^ I have been sleepine In a 
eavei and, waking, I see those whom l left 
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iUkbriB un banded meni and towns hare 
qmng np in the landscapes which I left as 
■oUtaiy wastes. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

X[pl-xne'ihetLs. [Gr. 'Eiri/ii)0cv«.] {Or. 
d Rem, Myth. ) A brother of Prome- 
tiieus. and the husband of Pandora. 
See PANDoitA.. 

ilraste {t'l^V). The heroine in Mo- 
litre's comedy entitled ^*Les Fa- 
dienz." 

jfir^to. [Gr. 'Epano.] {Gr, f Rom, 
Mfth,) One of the nine Muses. She 
presided over lyric, tender and ama- 
tory poetry. 

fir'l-tos't^tus. See Herostka- 

TU8. 

fir'e-buB. [Gr. .'EpcjSo^, darkness.] 
( Gr, 4" Rom, Myth. ) A son of Chaos, 
and a god of hell. The name is used 
by the poets to denote the dark and 
gloomy cavern under the earth, 
passed through by the shades in go- 
.mg to Hades. 

X-re'tri-^ Bull. An appellation of 
Menedemus of Eretria, m Euboea, a 
Greek philosopher of the fourth cen- 
tcny B. c, and founder of the Ere- 
trian school, which was a branch of 
the Socratic. Ho was so called on 
account of the gravity of his coun- 
tenance. 

E-riQh'iho. [Gr. 'Epix^co.] A famous 
Thessalian witch consulted by Pom- 
pey. 

Such a Butgect even the powerful Erichtho 
was compelled to select, as alone capable of 
being re-onimated even by her potent mafric. 

Sir W. Scott. 

S'rin (9). An early name of Ireland, 
now used as a poetic appellative. See 
Emerald Isle. 

B-rin'nys (pi. B-rin'ny-65). [Gr. 

'Eptnnk; Jt>?. 'Eptwve?, 'Eptioa)?.) {Gr, 
Mifth.) An avenging deity, one of 
the Enmenides, or Furies. See Fu- 
ries. 

B'rls (9). [Gr. "Epw.) {Gr. Myth.) 
The goddess of discord ; a sister of 
Mars, and a daughter of Night; the 
same as the Roman Discordia, 

Erl-kinfiT. [Ger. Erl4cSrdg, Erhnkd- 

. ma, derivett by some from the root 

er£e, alder; by others supposed to be 

identical with Elfen Kdnig^ King of 

the Elves.] A 'name applied to a 



personified natural power or elemen- 
taiy spirit, which, according to Ger- 
man poetical authorities, prepares 
mischief and ruin for men, and espe- 
cially for children, through delusive 
seductions. It is fabled to appear as 
a goblin, haunting tiie Black Forest in 
Thuringia. 'The existence of such 
elementary spirits, and their connec- 
tion ¥rith mankind, have, in the ear- 
liest times, occupied the imagination 
of the most widely different races. 
The Erl-king was introduced into 
German poetry from the sagas of the 
North, through Herder's translation 
of the Danish ballad of " Sir Olaf 
and the Erl-king's Daughter;'* and 
it has become univertially known 
through Goethe's ballad of the "Erl- 
kiinig." 

iElnniziia ( Sf-me^nc-ft). The heroine of 
Tasso's epic poem, " Jerusalem De- 
livered," in love with Tancred. 

She rood of fair Erminid's flight. 
Which Venice once inightnear 

Sung on her glittering seas at night 
By many a gondolier. Mrs. ffenuma, 

E'roa (9). [Gr. 'Epa>s.l {Gr. Myth.) 
The Greek name of the dcitv called 
Cttpidoj or Cupid, by the Komans. 
See Cupid. 

Ep'rft Pa'ter. The name of some old 
astrologer; but who was meant by it 
has not been determined. Some of 
the old almanacs say an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. William Lilly 
was so called by Butler. 



In mathematics he was greater 

Erra 



Than Tycho Brahe or . 



Pater. 
Hudibras. 



Ep'i^-Oi'14. [Gr. 'EpvKLvri.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A surname of Venus, 
derived from Mount Eryx, in Sicily, 
where she had a famous temple. 

fir'j^-man'thi-i^ Boar. See Her- 
cules. 

Ep'i^-sioli'th^n. [Gr. 'Epvo-ixtfuv.] 
{Gr. g- Rom. Myth.) A profaneper- 
son who cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Ceres, for which he was 
punished by the goddess with raging 
and unappeasable hunger. 

E'ryx(9). [Gr.'EpuM (Gr. (^ Rem. 
Myth.) A king of Sicily who chal- 
lenged Hercules to fight with the 
' gauntlet, and lost both his life and 
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hU crown, wbich he staked on ihe 
iBsue of the contest. 
Eb'oS-IoS. 1. An ancieot and kind- 
hearlod lord, in Shakenpeare's " Meaa- 

Ihe Uukc of Vienna, joiae with An- 
geki, but ia an interior rank, aa his 
deputy durinj; a prcleiidcd absence 
on a distant joaraey. 

tiHinilnB Ed Ihe ju'l£infnt-p«( (lie m«rtdL«af 



Es'o^-nSi. AlordofTyre,inShake- 
ipeare's " I'erii-les." 

Xg'mi^d, EenlT. The title of a 
iiovi'l by Tliackerov, and the name 
of its hero, a I'hivaTmus cavalier and 
Jacobite of the time of Queen Anne. 

Bgplandian (ea-plftn-de-tn'}. In the 
old romances of chivalry, Ihe son of 
Amadis and Onans. Montalvo has 
made him the subject of an original 

translation of ttic '■ Amadis," and 
which, iu tlic preface, he announcca 
ta be the fifth book of the same. 

Eipriella (es-pre-el'yS). The name 
of an ima^cinaiy Snaniard, nhuiic 
" Letters " from England, about Ihe 
year IBIO, were written by Southey. 

Ba-teial. The heroine of Dickens'a 
novel of " Great Enpeclalions." 

~ ), KinC' See Eimo Ester- 



EFr., Ia it possible ?l A name given 
y King James 11. of England to 
Prince George of DenmaA, the hus- 
band of James's daughter, 
cess Anne, aftcm'ards Que 
These words had been a 



pfanue with the print 
the Revolution of IBf 



la reports of 
one desertion of the king after an- 
other came to his ears. When he 
also went over to William and Mary, 
James is rcjiorled to have - sdd, 
" What ! SU^I-poailik gone loo ? " 
HM-tovi-ytad, or d-tof l-luid1-$. 
According to the " Geographical Dic- 



tionary" of Edmund Bohun (1095), 
" a great (ract of land in the north 

and Hudson's Bay, having New 
France on the south, and James's 
Bay on (he west, (he first of Ameri- 
can shores discovered, being found 
by some Fricaland fishers, that were 
driven hither by a tempest, almost 
two hundred years before Columbus." 
Alccdo aavs of it, "An imaginarv 
country which some authors eu|iihii.o 
to luive been discovered in H77 bv a 
native of Poknd named John Scafvc, 
and that (he same was part of the 
land of Labrador. The fact is, lliat 
thLi oounlty ne ' ' 



the expedition of this Polish adven- 
turer! and that, in 1497, John Caliot, 
or Uabot, left Kngland with three 

of Heniy v'n., when he disiovered 
Newfoundland and part of tlic imme- 
diate continent where litis coimtiy ia 
supposed to exist." 



H-te'o.^aj. [Gr. 'EnMAic.] (Gr.f 
Ram.mih.) AsonofGi:dipu8,king 
of Thebes. He and his brother 
agreed to rei)^ alternately. 



engagement, and hence arose the 
Thchan war. The brothers at laat 
agreed to finish (be war by a duel: 
hi this they both fell. 

Uk* Ikted EIWla-PulJiilcM Brolhen.™- 
musl not loT*. UiM Oay mini £!iK only, mi 
dia by neh odier-i huail Ifarltlt. 

Qtemal Oitj;. A popular and rerv 
ancient designation of Home, which 
was fabled to have been built under 



a equivalent, fVequentlj 
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classic authors, as Livy, Tibullus, 
Quintaian^ &c. In the "ifeneid," Vir- 
gil, following the received tradition, 
represents Jupiter as holding tlie fol- 
lowing language to Venus, in refer- 
ence to the Romans, who were sup- 
posed to be the descendants of her 
son ^neas : — 

** His ego nee metas rerum, nee tempora ponn : 
>. Imperium sine fine dedi. Bk. /., v. 78, 7^. 

** To them no bounds of empire I assign. 
Nor teim of years to fheir immortal une." 

Dryden^s IVant. 

Bttiick Shepherd. A name com- 
monly given to James Hogg (1772- 
1835) J the Scottish poet, who was 
bom m the forest of Ettrick, in Sel- 
kirkshire, and in early life followed 
the occupation of a shepherd. 

When first, descending; from the moorlands, 
I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley. 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

Ihi'oli-o. A character in Plautus's 
comedy of "Aulularia," celebrated 
for his penuriousness. 

Now you must explain all this to me, unless 

Jou would have me use you as ill as Euclio 
oes Staphyla, in the **Aulularia." 

Sir W. Scott. 

XSa-ge'ni-as. An amiable monitor 
and counselor of Yorick, in Sterne's 
"Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy." He is said to have been 
intended as a portrait of the author's 
friend, John Hall Stevenson. 

Eulenapiegel (oi-len-spe'gel, 43, 58). 
See OwLE-OLAss. 

Eu-xnsB'us. [6r. Ev/nato^.l {Gr. ^ 
Horn. Myth.) A swine-herd and slave 
of Ulysses, famed for his fidelity to 
his master. 

This second Eumoeut strode hastily down 
the toxee^-i^iaA^ driving before him, with the 
assistance of Fangs, the whole herd of his in- 
humonious charge. Sir W. Scott. 

Shi-xnen'i-ddf. [6r. Ev^cnSec, t. e., 
the gracious or benign goddesses.] 
{Gr. Myth.) A eupnemistic name 
given by the Greeks to the Furies, 
whose true name of Erinnyes they 
were afiraid to utter. See Furies. 

They lie always, those subterranean Evn 
menides, — fkbulous, and yet so true, — in the 
dullest existence of man ; and can dance, 
brandishing their dusky torches, shaking 
th^ serpent hair. Carlyle. 

Su-xnol'pus. [Gr. Ev/ioAiro?.] (Gr, 



4' Rom. Myth.) A son of Neptune 
and Chione, celebrated as a singer or 
bard, and as the founder of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

Eu-phor'bus. [Gr. Eu<^op^o?.] ( Gr. 
d' Rom. Myth.) A Trojan, son of 
Panthous, stain by Menelaus in the 
Trojan war. 

Eu-phros'y-ne. [Gr. Eu^pocrvnf, 
cheerfulness, mirth.] {Gr. 4" Rom. 
Myth.) One of the three Graces. 



Come, thou goddess fkir and free. 
In heaven y-clept Evphrosme, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 



MIton. 

Eu'phu-ftf. [Gr. Eu«^v^, of good fig- 
ure, comely, clever.] The principal 
character m Lyly's two famous works 
entitled " Euphues, or The Anatomy 
of Wit," and " Euphues and his 
England." These works are re- 
markable for their pedantic and fan- 
tastical style J and for the monstrous 
and overstrained conceits with which 
they abound. Euphues is represent- 
ed as an Athenian gentleman, distin- 
guished for the elegance of his per- 
son and the beauty of his wit, and 
for his amorous temperament and 
roving disposition. 

Eu-ro'pi. [Gr. Evpwmj.] ( Gr. 4 Rom. 
Myth.)' A beautiful daughter of 
Phoenix, or of Agenor, carried off by 
Jupiter, imder the form of a white 
bull, from Phoenicia to Crete. By 
him she became the mother of Minos 
and Sarpedon. 

Europe, The Nightmare of. See 
Nightmare op Europe. 

Eu-ry'S-le. [Gr. Evpv«£ATj.] {Gr. 4 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the three 
Gorgons. See Gorgons. 

2. A queen of the Amazons. 

3. A daughter of Minos, and the 
mother of Orion. 

Eu-ry'$-lu8. [Gr. EvpvoAo?.] A Tro- 
jan youth, immortalized by Virgil as 
the faithml friend of Nisus. See 
Nisus. 

We have been Nisus and Euryahis, Theseua 
and Pirithous, Orestes and Pylades, and— to 
sum up the whole with a puritanic touch — 
David and Jonathan, all in one breath. 

Sir W.ScoU. 

Eu-pyd'i-ce. [Gr. EupvSiioj.] ( Gr. <} 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Orpheus, 
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killed by a serpent on her bridal 
day. See Orpheus. 

Orpheus* self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elyslan flowers, and hear 

Such stmins as would have won the ear 

Of Fluto, to have quite set jfree 

His lialf-r^;ained Burydice. MUton. 

Bu-ryl'o-ghus. [Gr. EvpvAoxo«.] ( Gr, 
4" Rom. Mvth.) One of the compan- 
ions of Ulysses in his wanderings, 
and the only one of them who was 
not clumged by Circe into a hog. 

Bu-ryn'o-me. [6r. Evpwdiuii}.] ( Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys, and mother of the 
Graces. 

Xhi-rys'thetLs. [Gr. Evpvo-Oev?.] ( Gr. 
4 Ram. Myth.) A son of Sthenelus. 
and grandson of Perseus, king or 
Mycenae. At Juno's instigation, he 
imposed upon his cousin Hercules 
twelve difficult labors, wliich he had 
a right to do on account of his prior- 
ity of birth. See Hercules. 

Xu-ter'pe. [Gr. EvTepm?.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom, Myth.) The Muse of music; 
represented in ancient works of art 
with a flute in her hand. See Musls. 

B-vad'ne. [Gr. EOaSinj.] 1. (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) Wife of Capaneus, and 
mother of Sthenelus. Her husband 
having been killed at the siege of 
Thebes, she threw herself upon the 
fimeral pile, and was consumed with 
him. 

2. A female character in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's play, "The 
Maid's Tragedy." 

IB-Tan'd^r. [Gr. EiJavSpo?.] (Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Mercury by 
an Arcadian nymph. He is fabled 
to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Arcadia into Italy, about sixtyyears 
before the Trojan war. ^Eneas, 
when he arrived in Italy, found him 
still alive, and formed an alliance 
with him against the Latins. 

Ihranselical Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Evangelicw.'] See GtOSPel Doctor. 

B-van'ge-line. The heroine of Long- 
fellow's poem of the same name, 
founded upon the historical incident 
<^ the expidsion of the inhabitants 



of Acadia from their homes in the 
year 1755. See Acadia. 

fiv'^nSf, Sir nug:h. A pedantic 

Welsh parson and schoolmaster, in 

Shakespeare's " Merry Wives of 

Windsor," of childish simplicity and 

ignorance. 

The reader may veil ciy out, with honest 
Sir Hugh Evans. ^ I like not when a 'ooman 
has a great peard: I spy a great peard under 
her muffler." MtcatUajf. 

Ev'e-li'n$. The title of a novel by 
Miss Bumey (Madame D'Arblay), 
and the name of its heroine, after- 
ward Lady Orville. 

Ever - xnexnorable John Hales, 
The. See Hales, The Eveb- 

MEMORABLB JOHN. 

Evil May-day. {Eng. Hist.) A name 
given to the 1st of May, 1517, on ac- 
count of the dreadful excesses com- 
mitted on that day by the apprentices 
and populace against foreigners, par- 
ticularly the French. 

Evil One, The. A name often ap- 
plied to the Devil. See Devil, The. 

Ez-oal'i-bar. The name of Arthur's 
famous sword, which he pulled out 
of a miraculous stone, in which it 
was inserted as in a sheath, though 
previously two hundred and one of 
the most puissant barons in the realm 
had singly been unable to withdraw 
it. An inscription on the stone 
around the sword stated that who- 
ever should be able to draw it out 
was rightful heir to the throne of 
Britain ; and Arthur, in consequence 
of his remarkable success, was im- 
mediately chosen and proclaimed 
king by general acclamation. When 
about to die, he sent an attendant to 
throw the weapon into a lake hard 
by. Twice eluding the request, the 
knight at last complied. A hand 
and arm arose from the water, and 
caught the sword by the hilt, flour- 
ished it thrice, and then sank into 
the lake, and was seen no more. 
Tennyson has admirably versified 
this incident in his poem entitled 
"Morte d' Arthur." [Written also 
Excalibor, Excalibur, Es^ 
calibar, Escalibor, and Call- 
burn.] 
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" According to the English metri- 
eal romance of * Merlin,' this celebrated 
■word bore the following inscription : — 

* Ich am v-hote Eacalibore; 
Unto a king a fair tresore.' 

And it is added, in explanation, — 

* On LngliB ia this writing, 
** Kerve steel and ^ren and al thing.** * 

When Arthur first used this swcnrd in 
battle, ' it cast forth a great light fhll 
splendant, with such force that all those 
who beheld it thought that they were 
burning torches which issued ftom the 
sword ; but they were the golden letters 
on the sword which shone so mightily.* " 

** No, surdy,** replied the king; ** no sword 
on earth, were it the Excdlibar of King Ar- 
thur, can cut that which opposes no i&ady 
reilBtMioe to the blow. Sir W. Scott. 

Excelsior State. The State of New 
York, sometimes so called from the 
motto " Excelsior " upon its coat of 
arms. 

Expounder of the Constitation. 
A title popularly given to Daniel 
Webster (1782-1852), on accoimt of 
his elaborate expositions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

ExpungiziS Besolution. (Amer. 
Bist.) A resolution introduced in 
the senate of the United States, on 
the 26th of December, 1836, by the 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, by which a resolution adopted 
by the senate on the 28th of March, 
1834, diar^g "that the president 
[Jackson], in the late executiye pro- 



ceedings in relation to the public 
revenue, [had] assumed autnorify 
and jwwer not conferred by the Con- 
stitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both." was ordered to be expunged 
from tne journal of the senate by 
drawing black lines round the re- 
solve, and writing across the face of 
it, in strong letters, the following 
words: " E^unged, by order of the 

senate, this day of , a. d. 

1837." Mr. Benton's resolution was 
adopted on the 16th of Maich, 1837. 

Exterminator, The. [Fr. VExtw- 
ndnaieurj Sp. £1 Exterminador.} A 
name given by the Spaniards to 
Montbars (b. 1645), a notorious 
French adventurer, who signalized 
himself by his intense hatred of that 
people, and by the atrocities he com- 
mitted in the Antilles and other 
Spanish colonies. 

Eyes of Ghreece, The Two. See 
Two Eyes op Greece, The. 

^Syre, Jane (§r, 3). The heroine of 
Miss Charlotte Bronte's novel of the 
same name, a governess, coping 
bravely with adverse circumstances, 
and finally proving her genuine force 
of character by winning the respect 
and love of a man in whom, though 
he had exhausted the world, and 
been exhausted by it, the instincts 
and promptings of a noble nature 
were not dead, but only suppressed. 
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JFrno-U/taxn, Jo-lian'iidg. One who 

is good at any thin^, who can turn 

his hand to any kind of work ; — 

the Latin equivalent of Jach-airdH- 

trades. 

There is an upstart crow rShakespeare], 
beautiftil with our feathers, that, -with his 
tiger's heart wrapped in a player's hide, sup- 
poses he is as well able to iMmbast out a blank 
verse as the best of you. and, being an absolute 
Johannes FactoUan^ is, in iiis own conceit, the 
OBhr Shake-scene in a country. . ,^ , ,^ 
Greene's ChrooOsworth qf WUy 1592. 

7ad4&-deen^ The grand chamber- 
* lain of the harem in Moore's " Lalla 
Rookh,"— magnificent, infallible, sen- 
tentious, and shrewd. 

Tag. A subordinate character, in 
Sheridan's comedy of " The Rivals." 
He is a lying servant to Captain 
Absolute, and " wears his master's 
wit as he does his lace, at second- 
hand." 

I am quite conscious of my own immuni- 
ties as a ude-teller. But even the mendacious 
Mr. Fag . . . assures us, tluU, though he 
never scruples to tell a lie at his master's com- 
mand, yet It hurts his conscience to he found 
out Sar W.Scott. 

Fa'gin. An old Jew in Dickens's 
" Oliver Twist," who employs young 
persons of both sexes to carry on a 
systematic trade of robbery. 

Fainall, Mr. and Mrs. Noted char- 
acters in Congreve's comedy, " The 
Way of the World." 

Faineant, lie Noir (In nw5f fft'nft^- 
6n', 62). [Fr., the Black Sluggard.] 
In Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe," a 
name applied to the disguised Richard 
Coeur de Lion by the spectators of a 
tournament, on account of his indif- 
ference during a great part of the ac- 
tion, in which, however, he was finally 
victorious. 

Pain6ants, Les Bois (la rwo fa^nft'- 
6n', 62). [Fr., the Do-nothing 
Kings.] A sarcastic designation ap- 
plied to monarchs who delegate their 
authoritv to their ministers, or from 
whom, by reason of incapacity and 
weakness, the power has been wrest- 
ed, while they are still permitted 



nominally to reign. The usoal ap- 
plication of the term is to the later 
Merovingian sovereigns of France, 
imder whose name tne " Mayors of 
the Palace" reallv governed the 
country. The epithet Faineant was 
also given in contempt to Louis Y., 
the l^t of the Caiiovingian dynasty. 

Fair City. A name popularhr given 
in Scotland to the town of rerth, 
which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation, and for its elegant 
appearance. 

Fair Q^r'&l-dXne. A supposed mis- 
tress of file Earl of Surrey (Henry 
Howard, 1516-1547), whose praises 
he celebrates in a famous sonnet, and 
in other poems, and who has oeen 
the occasion of much controversy 
among his biographers and critics. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
lady called Greraldine in the sonnet 
was an Irish lady named Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, the daughter of Oerald 
Fitzgerald, ninth l^rl of Kildare. 
and afterward the wife of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 

Fair Im'o-gine'. The heroine of a 
popular ballad by Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, entitled "Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine." 

Fair Mag'ue-lone^ The heroine of 
an old chivalric romance, entitled 
" The History of the Fair Magalona, 
daughter of the Kmg of Naples, and 
Peter, son of the Count of Provence." 
This romance was originally written 
in French, but was translated into 
Spanish before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Cervantes alludes to 
Magalona, or Maguelone, in " Don 
Quixote." In (Germany, her history 
has been reproduced by Tieck. 

Fair Maid of An'jofl. A name given 
to the Lady Edith Plantagenet, a 
kinswoman of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and an attendant of his queen, Beren- 
garia. She married David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, prince royal of Scot- 
land. 
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Fair Maid of (Hllo-wfty. A name 
popalarly given to Mare^aret, the only 
daughter of Archibald V., Earl of 
Douglas. She became the wife of 
her cousin, William, to whom the 
earldom had passed in the year 1443 ; 
and, after his death, in reluctant obe- 
dience to the royal command, married 
his brother and successor, James, the 
last Earl of Douglas. 

Fair Maid of Kent. A name given 
to Joan, only daughter of Edmond 
Plantagenet,*£arl of Kent, on account 
of her great beauty. She was mar- 
ried three times : tirst, to William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she was divorced; secondly, 
to Sir Thomas Holland ; thirdly, after 
his death, to her second cousm, Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, under a dis- 
pensation from the pope, rendered 
necessary by reason of their consan- 
guinity. iJy the prince she was 
mother of Richard II., in whose reign 
she died. 

Fair Maid of Norway. See Maid 
OF Norway. 

Fair Maid of Perth (4). The title 
of a novel by Sh: Walter Scott, and 
a sobriquet given to the heroine, 
Catherine, or Katie, Glover, "who 
was universally acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful young woman of 
the city or its vicinity." 

Fair Bos'ft-mdnd. The name pop- 
ularly given to a daughter of Lord 
Clifford, famous in the legendary his- 
tory of England as the mistress of 
Henry II. shortly before his acces- 
sion to the throne, and the subject of 
an old ballad. The facts of her his- 
tory are not well ascertained ; but she 
is said to have been kept by her royid 
lover in a secret bower at Woodstock, 
the approaches to which formed a 
labyrinth so intricate that it could 
only be discovered by the clew of a 
silken thread, which the king used 
for that purpose. Here Queen El- 
eanor discovered and poisoned her, 
about 1173. 

Fairservioe, Andrew. A shrewd 
and humorous Scotch gardener at 
Osbaldistone HalL in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Rob Roy.' 



»» 



Fair-Star, Frinoess. See Pbincbss 
Fairt^tar. 

Faith, Defender of the. See Di&* 

FENDER OF THE FAITH. 

FaithAil. One of the allegorical per- 
sonages in Bunyan's "'PilMim's 
Progress," who dies a martyr Wore 
completing his journey. 

FaithAil, Jacob. The hero of a pop- 
ular novel, by Marryatt, having this 
name for its tide. 

Filkl^nd (fawk'lfind). 1. A charac- 
ter in Sheridan's comedy of " The 
Rivals," noted for his wayward, cap- 
tious jealousy. 

2. The true hero of William God- 
win's novel of "Caleb Williams," 
and an impersonation of honor, intel- 
lect, benevolence, and a passionate 
love of fame ; but a man driven in a 
moment of ungovernable passion, and 
imder the provocation of the most 
cruel, persevering, and tyrannical 
insult, to commit a murder. His 
fanatical love of reputation urges him 
to conceal the crime; and, in order 
to do this more effectually, he allows 
an innocent man to be executed, and 
his family ruined. Williams, an in- 
telligent peasant-lad taken into the 
service ot Falkland, obtains, by an 
accident, a clew to the guilt of his 
master; when the latter, extorting 
from him an oath that he will keep 
his secret, communicates to his de- 
pendent the whole story of his double 
crime, his remorse, and misery. The 
youth, finding his life insupportable 
from the perpetual suspicion to which 
he is exposed, and the restless sur- 
veillance of his master, escapes, and 
is pursued through the greater part 
of the tale bv the unrelenting perse- 
cution of Falkland, who is led, by 
his frantic and unnatural devotion to 
fame, to annihilate, in Williams, the 
evidence of his accumulated guilt. 
At last Williams is formally accused 
by Falkland of robbery, and natiural- 
ly discloses before the tribunal the 
dreadful secret which had caused his 
long persecution, and Falkland dies 
of shame and a broken heart. 

FaU City. Louisville, Kentucky; — 
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poi>iilar]7 BO called from the falls 
wnich, at this place, impede Hie navi- 
gation of the Ohio River. 

V&l'stftff, Sir John (2). A famous 
character in Shakespeare^s comedy 
of the " Meny Wives of Windsor," 
and in the First and Second Parts 
of his historical drama of " Henry 
rV. ; " the most perfect comic por- 
trait that was ever drawn by Uie 
pen of genius. In the former play, 
ne is represented as in love with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page, who make a 
batt and a dupe of mm : in the latter, 
he figures as a soldier and a wit: in 
both lie is exhibited as a monster of 
fat, sensual, mendacious, boastfid, 
and cowardly. See Brook, Mas- 
ter. 



In this character, Shakespeare is 
fhoo^t to haye ridiculed Sir John Fas- 
tclfty an English general of the time of 
Henry YI., who had part of the command 
before Orleans, in France, andj at the 
▼iUage of Patay, set the example of an 
inglorious flight before Joan of Arc, caus- 
ing great destruction of his men, for which 
cowardice he was d^raded from his rank 
as a Knight of the Garter. The opinion 
tiiat Shakespeare intended to caricature 
this personage has been yeiy generally re- 
eeived. Fuller, the church historian, 
says, '' Nor is our comedian excusable by 
some alteration of his name, writi&g him 
Sir John Falstafe^ and making him the 
property and pleasure of King Henry Y. 
to abuse, seeing the vicinity of sounds 
[dotib] intrench on the memory of that 
worthy knight." Shakespeare introduces 
the historical Fastolfe in "The First 
Part of Henry VI.," and represents his 
conduct at Patay, and his subsequent 
degradation, with historical accuracy. 
But recent commentators deny that he 
was the original of the *^ valiant Jack 
Falstaff " of Shakespeare's other plays, 
and treat the supposition as a gross ab- 
surdity. In the first draught of " King 
Henry IV.," Sir John Falstaff was called 
Sir John Oldcastle^ a name borne by a 
distinguished WycliflSite who was bom 
under Edward m., and put to death in 
ttie fourth year of Henry Y . The change 
in the surname is attributed to Temon- 
■txances on the pturt of OldcasUe's de- 
scendants. That Shakespeare was desirous 
to do away with any impression that Fal- 
staff and Oldcastle were one and the same 
personage under 4ifierent names, appears 
from the Epilogue to " The Second Part 
of King Henry lY.," in which, after prom- 



ising that the play shall be contfaiued 
*'with Sir John in it," he says, ''For 
any thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless abready he be killed with 
your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the num.^'* 

All noyeliats hove had occasion, at some 
time or other, to wish, with i'VxMa/^ that they 
knew where a coiomodity of gooa names was 
tobehwL " Sir W. Scott. 

Fang. A sheriff's officer, In the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's " King Henry 
IV." 

Farinata (degU ITbertl) (fft-re-nft^tik 

dePvee oo-b6f'tee). A Ghibelline 

noble of Florence (d. 1624), placed 

by Dante in hell, as a punishment 

for his infidelity and epicurism. He 

is represented as occupying a red-hot 

tomb, the lid of which is suspended 

over him till the day of judgment, 

vet looking as lofty as if he scorned 

hell itself. 

They rthe Italians of the fonrteenth eentniy] 
said little of those awAil and Ioyc^ creations 
on which later critics delight to dwell, — Fori'' 
natOf lifting his Iiaughty and tranquil brow 
from his couch of everlasting fire, the lion-like 
repose of Sorddlo, or tiw l^ht which shone 
from the celestial smile of Beatrice. 

Macamloif. 

Farmer George. A name popularly 
given to George III. of England, on 
account of his parsimonious disposi- 
tion, plain dress, familiar manners, 
and hearty and homely good-nature. 
He is said to have kept a farm at 
Windsor, not for amusement, but be- 
cause he derived a small profit from 
it. 

Fata Morgana (fft't& mof-gi^nft). 
The name of a potent fairy, celebrated 
in the tales or chivalry, and in ^e 
romantic poems of Italy. She was a 
pupil of the enchanter Merlin, and 
the sister of Arthur, to whom she 
discovered the intrigue of his queen, 
Geneura, or Guinever, with Lancelot 
of the Lake. In the '^ Orlando Inna- 
morato " of Bojardo, she appears at 
first as a personification of Fortune, 
inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake, and dispensing 
all the treasures of the earth ; but she 
is afterward found in her proper sta- 
tion, subject, with the otner fairies 
and the witches, to the all -potent 
Demogorgon. [Called also Morgaine 
la Fee and Morgut the Fay."] 
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At the present day, the appellation 
of Fata Morgana is given to a strange 
meteoric phenomenon, nearly allied to the 
mirage, witnessed, in certain states of the 
tide and weather, in the Straits of Mes- 
sina, between Calabria and Sicily, and 
occasionally, though rarely, on other 
coasts. It consists in the appearance, in 
the air oyer the surfiBU$e of the sea, of 
multiplied inverted images of ofctjects on 
the surrounding coasts, — groves, hills, 
towers, houses, and people, — all rep- 
resented as in a moving picture. The 
spectacle is popularly supposed to be pro- 
duced by the &iry whose name is given 
to it. 

Not a stream did he mention bnt flowed over 
■ands of gold, and not a palace that was in- 
ferior to thoee of the celebrated itUa Morgana. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Fat Boy, The. A laughable character 
in Dickens's "Pickwick Papers;" 
a youth of astonishing obesity, whose 
employment consists in alternate eat- 
ing and sleeping. 

Fates. [Lat Fato.] See Parc^e. 

Father of Angling. A title some- 
times given to Izaak Walton (1593- 
1683), the celebrated author of " The 
Complete Angler.'* 

Father of British Inland Naviga- 
tion. A name often given to Francis 
Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater (1736- 
1803), the originator of the first 
navigable canal constructed in Great 
Britam in modem times, and a zeal- 
ous promoter of other schemes of 
artificial water communication. 

4^ " By that title he will ever be 
known." H.. JMbxrtineau. 

Father of Ck>medy. A name given 
to Aristophanes (444-380 b. c), one 
of the most celebrated of the Greek 
dramatists, and the only writer of 
the old Greek comedy of whom anv 
entire works have been preserved. 
He is remarkable for the nchness of 
his fancy, the exuberance of his wit 
and humor, and the Attic purity and 
great simplicity of his style. 

Father of Dutch Poetry. A title be- 
stowed upon Jakob Maerlant (1235- 
1300), an early Belgic poet. [Called 
also Father of Flemish Poets.] 

Father of Ecolesiastioal History. 
A name commonly given to Eusebius 
of Csesarea (264-3^), a very learned 



Eitristic divine, author of " Historia 
cclesiastica," an important and valu- 
able record of the (Jhristian Church, 
in ten books, reaching from the birth 
of our Saviour to the defeat of Licin- 
ius by Constantine in 324. 

Father of English Gteology. An 
honorary appellation given to William 
Smith (1769-1840), author of the first 
geological map of England, and Uie 
original discoverer and teacher, in that 
country, of the identification oi strata, 
and of tne determination of their suc- 
cession by means of their imbedd^ 
fossils. 

Father of PingHah Poetry. A title 
given by Diyden to Chaucer (four- 
teenth century), as the first great 
English poet 

Father of English Prose. An ap- 
pellation bestowed on Roger Ascham 
(1515-1568), one of our earliest mis- 
cellaneous writers. His style is re- 
firded aa a fine example of genuine 
nglish. 

Father of Epio Poetry. A name 
applied to Homer, the reputed author 
of the " Iliad " and the "Odyssey," the 
earliest national heroic poems extant. 

The (brtncr compares lilm rSamucl Rich- 
ardKon] to Homer, and predicts for hiH memory 
the same honora which are rendered to the 
J-ToLther qfJipic Poetry Sir W. Scott. 

Father of Equity. A surname 
conferred on Heneage Finch. Lord 
Nottingham (1621-1682), an English 
lawyer and statesman of the time of 
the Restoration, who had a very high 
reputation for eloquence, sound judg- 
ment, and integnty. His character 
is drawn by Dryden, in his " Absa- 
lom and Adiitopnel,*' under the name 
of Amri : — 

** To whom the double blessing does belong. 
With Moaes* inspiration, Aaron's tcmgne?* 

Father of French History. fFr. 
Le Pkre de VIKstmre de France.] A 
tide given to Andr^ Duchesne (1584- 
1640), an early and celebrated French 
histprian. 

Father of German Iiiterature. A 
name freauently given to Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), an il- 
lustrious author, and the admitted 
reviver of the national character of 
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Gennan literature, which before his 
time was corrupted and enslaved by 
French influences. 

4^ " Lesshig was the Frederick [the 
Great] of thought. By nature wholly 
Teutonic, he too sounded a trumpet-call ; 
and, with a restless energy in no wise in- 
ferior to Frederick's, an actiyity and plen- 
itude of resources that overlooked no 
opportunity, he dashed, now into this 
r^on of dormant literature, now into 
that unpenetrated department of philoso- 
phy, until he had laid the foundation of 
almoet every conquest that has illustrated 
the recent ever-memorable career of his 
kindred." J. P. Niehol. 

Father of Ghreek Musio. Anappella^ 
Hon ^ven to Terpander, of Lesbos, 
who hved about tibe year 676 b. c. He 
first reduced to rules the different 
modes of singing which prevailed in 
different countries, and formed out of 
these rude strains a connected sys- 
tem, from which the Greek music 
never departed throughout all the im- 
provements and refinements of later 
ages. 

Father of his Country. [Lat Pater 
PatricB^ or Parens Patrioi.^ A title 
given by the Roman senate and forum 
to Cicero, on account of the zeal, 
conrage, and prudence he displayed 
m unmasking the famous Catilinafian 
cimspiracy, and bringing the leaders 
to punishment. This title was offered 
to Marius, but was refused bv him. 
It was subsequently bestowed upon 
several of the Csesars. and was borne 
by Andronicus Palaeologus ( Androni- 
cus II. )t by Cosmo de' Medici, and 
by some other European princes. 
The same appellation lias been pop- 
ularly conferred in America upon 
Washington, of whom Jefferson said. 
"His was the singular destiny ana 
merit of leading the armies of his 
conntiy successfully through an ardu- 
ous war for the establishment of its 
Independence,'* and " of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a 
goyemment new in its forms and 
pmciples, until it had settleA down 
mto a quiet and orderly train." 

Father of his People. [Fr. Le Pert 
de la Pet^e.^ 1. A title given by 
courtly historians to Louis XII. of 
France (1462-1515), who has the 



reputation of having been a kind- 
hearted and generous king. 

2. A title conferred upon Chris^ 
tian m. of Denmark (1502-1559). 

Father of History. [Lat. Pater IIi&^ 
tori(B.\ A name given bv Cicero 
{LegX i. v.) to Herodotus (484-408, 
B. c.), because he was, if not the first 
histonan, the first who brought his- 
tory to any great degree of perfection. 

Father of Jests. A sobriquet be^ 
stowed upon Joseph Miller (16^4- 
1738), an English comic actor, whose 
name has become widely known from 
its connection with a celebrated jest- 
book, the authorship of which was 
ascribed to him, though it was not 
published, or even compiled, until af- 
ter his death. 

4^ Miller was himself proverbial for 
dullness ; and it is said, that, when any 
risible saying was recounted, his neigh- 
bors would derisively apply It to him on 
account of his taciturnity and impertur- 
bable gravity. When he died, his fiunily 
were left entirely unprovided for ; and a 
Mr. MoUey, a well-koown dramatist of 
that day, was employed to collect all the 
stray jests current about town, and to 
publish them for their benefit. Joe Mil- 
ler's name was prefixed, and, from that 
time to this, the man who never uttered 
a jest has been the reputed author of 
every jest, past, present, and to come. 

Father of Iietters. [Fr. Le Pere 
des Lettres.'] 1. An appellation some- 
times given to Francis 1. (1494-1547), 
king of France, a distinguished pa- 
tron of literature and literary men. 

2. A title conferred upon Lorenzo 
de' Medici (d. 1492), the ruler of 
Florence, and a munificent patron of 
learning and art. 

Father of Xiies. 1. A popular name 
for Satan, or the Devil, the supposed 
instigator of all falsehood. See Dev- 
il, The. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Herodotus (484-408 b. c), the Greek 
historian, on account of the wonderful 
stories he relates. But the title is not 
merited, and has been given by " the 
half-learned, who measure his experi- 
ence by their own ignorance." Inci- 
dental confirmations of his veracity 
have been accumulating of late years 
on all sides. 
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Father of Medicine. A title often 
applied to Hippocrates (b. B. c. 400), 
the most famous among the Greek 
physicians, and author of the first 
attempt at a scientific treatment of 
medicme. 

Father of Monks. A title conferred 
upon Ethelwold of Winchester (d. 
9»4) by his contemporaries. He is 
celebrated as a reformer of the monas- 
tic orders in England. 

Father of Moral Philosophy. An 
appellation bestowed upon Thomas 
Aquinas (1227-1274), the famous 
scholastic theologian, on account of 
his original, clear^ and comprehensive 
^.treatment of Christian ethics. 

Father of Musio. A title bestowed 
upon Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da 
Palestrina (1529-1594), a celebrated 
Italian composer of church music. 
"By his fine taste and admirable 
skill in harmony,'* says Bumey, he 
" brought choral music to a degree of 
perfection that has never been ex- 
ceeded." 

Father of Ornithologists. A name 
sometimes given to George Edwards 
(1693-1773), an eminent English 
naturalist, whose works, according to 
Swainson, "are assuredly the most 
valuable on general ornithology that 
have ever appeared in England." 

Father of Orthodoxy. A name often 

given to Athanasius (296-373), arch- 
ishop of Alexandria, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the early 
Church, and the great defender of 
"orthodoxy" against all heretics, 
especially the Anans. 

Father of Peace. A title conferred 
by the Genoese senate upon Andrea 
Doria (1468-1560), the celebrated 
ruler and admiral. He entered the 
service of Charles V. against Francis 
I., and became the deliverer of his 
country by expelling the French 
from (jenoa. After the conclusion of 
peace, Doria was invested with su- 
preme power, and the senate awarded 
him the title above named. 

Father of Poetry. 1. A title some- 
times ^ven to Orpheus, of Thrace, 
an ancient Greek pfoet who is said to 
have flourished before Homer, and 



before tlie siege of Troy, but whose 

existence has been called in question, 

besides others by Aristotle. 

2. The same title is sometimes 

given to Homer. See Father op 

Epic Poetry. 

He whom all civilized nations now ac- 
knowledge as the Father of Poetry^ must have 
himself looked back to an ancestnr of poetiad 
predecessors, and is only held original because 
we know not fix>m whom he copied. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Father of Bidicule. A name some- 
tunes given to Francois Rabelais 
(1483-1553), the first noteworthy 
comic romancer of modem times, and 
the most original and remarkable of 
all humorists. 

Father of Song. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Homer, the supposed 
author of the earliest Greek heroic 
poems extant, and of some hymns in 
praise of different gods. 

Father of the FaithAil. A name 
often given to Abraham, the pro- 
genitor of the Jewish nation, and the 
iirst depositary of the divine promises 
in favor of the chosen peojue. See 
Rom. iv. ; GaL iii. 6-9. 

Father of the Poor. An appellation 
given to Bernard Gilpin (1617-1683), 
a celebrated English reformer, on 
account of his pioiis and unwearied 
exertions among the poorer classes. 

Father of the Bondo. [Fr. Le Pere 
aux Rondeaux.'] A title sometimes 
given to J. B. Davaux (d. 1822), a 
celebrated French musical composer. 

Father of the Vaudeville. [Fr. Le 
Pire Joyeux du Vaudeville.'\ A name 
given to Oliver Basselin, a Norman 
poet and artisan, who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, and gave to his 
convivial songs the name of his native 
valley, the Vol -de- Vire, or, in Old 
French, Vau-de- Vire. This name 
was afterward corrupted into the 
modem vavdeviUe. 

Father of Tragedy. A title bestowed 
by the Athenians upon the poet 
Jlschylus (B. c. 525-426). The al- 
terations made by him in the com- 
position and representation of tragedy 
were so great, that he was justly 
considered the originator of it. 

Father of "Waters: A popular name 
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given to the river Mississippi on ac- 
count of its great length (3100 miles), 
and the very lar^ number of its 
tributaries, of which the lied^ the 
Arkansas, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Illinois, the Des Moines, the Wiscon- 
sin, and the St Peter's or Minnesota, 
are tihe most important. The literal 
signification of the name, which is 
of Indian origin, is said to be '' greai 



rwtr. 



The name of the great rirer of 
Farther India, the Irrawaddj, U said to 
mean '* Father of Waters." The coarse 
of this river is estimated at 1200 miles in 
length. 

Father FaiiL The name usually 
given to Peter Sarpi (1552-1628), a 
native of Venice, and a celebrated 
ecclesiastic, historian, anatomist, and 
astronomer. He is best known by 
his work entitled ** A Histor>' of the 
Council of Trent" He was a father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, 
and, on assuming the religious habit, 
changed his baptismal name of Peter 
for thkt of Paul. 

Father Fr6&t. A pseudonym adopted 
by Francis Mahonv, a popular Eng- 
lish journalist and author of the 
present day. 

Fattier Thoufi^tftiL [Fr. Pkrt de 
in Peruee.'] A title given to Nicho- 
las Gatinat (1637-1712), marshal of 
France, b^ his soldiers, on account 
of his caution and judgment 

Father Violet. [Fr. Le Pkre la 
ViokUeJ] A nickname given by the 
Parisian populace to me Emperor 
Napoleon L See Violkt, Corpo- 
ral. 

Fathom, Ferdinand, Count. The 
title of a novel by Smollett, and the 
name of its j^ndpal character, a 
complete villain, wno prooseds step 
bj itep to rob his benefactors and 
wlace mankind, and who finally 
dies in miaeiy and despair. 

Tfei ilaidT' lenitH of modeni philoaophj 
tSLS^JS hi ani^ the MunesHiutkm &flt 
p)mt flaikomhu the woman that he iMhes 
Mbn Um fiuin tibe lobbei^ eaTB in ttie ibrert. 

CJmtIm Xcm&u 

Fatfl-mt. 1. A ftqiale mhracle-woik- 
er. in the stoiy of **Aladdin,** in the 
^Aiibiui NightB' Entertainments. 

■V- Vor the ••B^f to *• 
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2. The last of the wives of Blue- 
beard, and the only one who escaped 
being murdered by him. See Blue- 
beard. 

"Well, raardian," said I, "without think- 
ing myself a Fatima^ or tou a Blue-beard, I 
am a httie cutIouk about ft." JXckatB. 

F4un, or F^u'nus. {Eom» Myth.) A 
king of Italy, said to have iiourished 
about 1300 years b. c.^ and regarded 
as the i)romoter of agriculture among 
his subjects, and as one of the great 
(bunders of the religion of the coun- 
try. After his death, he was wor- 
shiped as the protecting god of woods, 
tields, and shepherds, and as an 
oracular and prophetic divinity. As 
a rural deity, he corresponded in 
many of his attributes to the Greek 
Pan ; and hence arose the idea of a 
plurality of Fauns, or Fauni, assimi- 
lated to the Greek Panes or satyrs, 
and represented as monster deities, 
with tails, short horns, pointed ears, 
and goats' legs and feet, with the 
rest of the body human, to whom ail 
terrifying sounds and appearances 
were ascribed. 

In shadier bower. 
More (Mcred and sequestered, though but 

fieignod, 
FUi or Sylvannn never slept; nor nymph 
Nor FauKHB haunted. Milton, 

F&u'nI. (Rom. Afyth,) The prophesy- 
ing wife or sister of Faunus. 

Faust ( Ger. pron. f^^^st; AnoHcked 
fawst.) The hero and title of a cele- 
brated drama of Goethe, the materials 
of which are drawn in part from 
the popular legends of Dr. Faustus. 
Faust IS a student who is toiling after 
knowledge bevond his reach, and 
who afterward deserts his studies, 
and makes a pact with the Devil 
(Mephistopheles), in pursuance of 
which he gives himself up to Uie full 
enjoyment of the senses, until the 
hour of his doom arri>'es, when 
Mephistopheles re-appears upon the 
scene, and carries otf his victim as a 
condemned soul. On one occasion, 
Mephistopheles provided him with 
a mantle by which he was wafted 
through the air whithersoever he 
desired. See Margaret, Mjbthis- 
TOPHELXs, and Wagner. 

The mythical faust dates from the 
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period of the Reformation. The numer- 
ous legends connected with the name all 
refer to a certain Dr. Faustus, reputed to 
be a celebrated magician and necroman- 
cer, who flourished during the latter half 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, and who is often con- 
founded with Johann Faust, or Fust, the 
associate of Gutenberg in the invention 
of the art of printing. It has been by 
many strenuously maintained that no 
fuch person ever existed, and that the 
name has been fiuacifiilly imputed to some' 
magician ob faustum in rebus peractu 
difficiUimis successutn. As long ago as 
the seventeenth century, two books were 
written with the purpose of proving the 
historical nonentity of Dr. Faustus. Mod- 
ern criticism, however, leaves little room 
for doubting that there was a real person 
of this name. Faustus occupies the same 
place in reference to the popular super- 
stitions of Germany that the enchanter 
Merlin does to those of England, that Don 
Juan holds in Spain, Robert of Normandy 
in France, and Virgil in Italy. The Qoe- 
thean Faust is the highest form which 
the tradition has attained. See infra. 

J9S* "As in Germany all popular wit 
clusters about Eulenspiegel, so all that is 
weird, mysterious, and magical, — all that 
foretokens the terrible abyss of hell, — 
groups itself about the story of Faust." 

Scheible^ Trans. 

He says, in so many words, ..." Society 
sails through the infinitude on cloth, as on a 
Fatut^s mantle . . . ; and, without such . . . 
mantle, would sink to endless depths, or 
mount to inane limbos, and in either case be 
no more." Carlyle. 

Pius'tus. The hero of Marlowe's 
tragedy of the same name ; repre- 
sented as a vulgar sorcerer tempted 
to sell his soul to the Devil (Mepnos- 
tophilis) on condition of having a 
familiar spirit at his command, the 
possession of earthly power and glory, 
and unlimited gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites, for twenty-four years, 
at the end of which time, when the 
forfeit comes to be exacted, he shrinks 
and shudders in agony and remorse, 
imploring yet despairing of the mercy 
of Heaven. 

4^ The tradition of the ma^cian 
Faustus was early transplanted to Eng- 
land Aram Germany. In the same year 
(1587-8) in which the first history of 
Faust apx)eared in Germany, one ap- 
peared in England written by Bishop 
Aylmer. The transition from history to 
the drama was soon made, Marlowe's 



"Faustus" having been composed not 
later, probably, than 1589 or 1590, and 
having been entered in the Stationers' 
books in 1600-1. See Faust. 

P$-vo'ni-iis. [Lat., from /auere, to 
fevor.] (Bom. Myth.) A personifi- 
cation of the west wind, regarded 
as the harbinger and attendant of 
spring, and a promoter of vegetation; 
the same as Zephyrm, See Zephy- 

KUS. 

Ye delicate I ... for whom 
The winter rose must blow, . . • and ailkr 

soft 
FavonUu breathe still softer or be chid. 

Tounff. 
Faw'ni-$. The mistress or lady-love 
of Dorastus, in the old romance of 
this name. See DoR^iSTUS. 

Feeble. A recruit, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's " King Henry IV.'* 
Falstaflf calls him "most u>rcible 
Feeble ;" and this expression is some- 
times used to stigmatize writers 
whose productions are characterized 
bv great apparent vigor, though re- 
ally tame or jejune. 

He fAy toun] would purge his book of mnch 
ofTensive matter, if he btruck out epithets 
which are in the bad taste of the /orciWe- 
/eeble school. North Brit. Rev. 

Felicians, The (fe-lish'5nz). An im- 
aginarv people described by Mercier 
de laliivi^re (1720-1794), the French 
economist, in his work entitled " L* 
Heureuse Nation;" represented as 
free and sovereign, and living under 
the absolute empire of laws. 

Fe'lix-mar'teof Hyr-ca'ni-ft. The 
hero of an old romance of chivalry, 
written by Melchior de Orteza Cabal- 
lero de iJbeda, and printed at Valla- 
dolid in the year 1566. His father's 
name being -FfoWsan, and his moth- 
er's Martmina^ it was suggested that 
he should be called Florismarte^ after 
both of his parents. His mother, 
however, preferred Felixmarte. 

j8^ The curate, in " Don Quixote," 
condemned this work to the flames, and 
Lockhart speaks of it as a ''dull and 
affected folio :" but Dr. Johnson was of a 
different opinion, according to Boswell, 
who relates the following anecdote of him, 
on the authority of Bishop Percy : " The 
bishop said the doctor, when a boy, was 
immoderately fond of romances of chiv- 
alry, and he had retained his fondness 
for them through life ; so that, spending 
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part of a summer at my parsonage-hoase 
In the country, he chose for his regular 
reading the old Spanish romance of 
^felizmarte of Hyrcania,' in folio, which 
he read quite through." 

Female Hd'vr'^rd. A title often 

fiven to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry (1780- 
844), an Englishwoman celebrated 
for her benevolent exertions to im- 
prove the condition of lunatics and 
prisoners. 
Fe-nell$. A fairy-like creature — a 
deaf and dumb attendant on the 
Countess of Derby — in Sir Walter 
Scott's " Peveril of the Peak," taken 
from the sketch of Mignon in Goethe's 
" Wilhehn Meister." See Migsos. 

Fenrir (fen'rSf). {Scand. Myth.) A 
frightful demon wolf, the offspring of 
Loki, chained by the gods, and cast 
down into Nifllieim, where he is to 
remain until Ragnarok. [Written 
also, but erroneously, F e n r i s .] 

Fen'ton (-tn). A character in Shake- 
speare's " Meny Wives of Windsor," 
who wooes the rich Anne Page for 
her money, but soon discovers inward 
treasures in her which quite trans- 
form him. 

Ferdinand. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's "Tempest." He is son of 
the king of Naples, and falls in love 
with Miranda, the daughter of Pros- 

Firo, a banished Duke of Milan. See 
BOSPERO and Miranda. 

Yet oft to ftncy's chapel she would go 
To pay her vows, and count the rosniy o'er 

Of her love's promised graces : — haply so 
Miranda's hope had pictured Ferdiwma 
Long ere the gaunt wave tossed him on the 
shore. LoweU. 

2. King of Navarre, a character in 
" Love's Labor 's Lost." 

FSp'gus (4). The same as Ferracute. 
See Ferracute. 

Fern, Fanny. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Mrs. Sarah Payson (Willis) 
Parton (b. 1811), a popular American 
authoress. 

Feman CabaUero. See Cabal- 
LERO, Fernan. 

Fe-ro'ni-S. {R(m. Myth,) An an- 
cient Italian deity, the patroness of 
plants and of freedmen. 

FSr'rS-ctlte, or Fer'ri-cu'tus. [It., 
sharp-iron.] The name of a giant 



in Turpm'8 "Chronicle of Charle- 
magne," the prototype of Pulci's 
Morgante, and a very famous char- 
acter in all the old chivalric romances. 
He was of the race of Goliath, had 
the stren^ of forty men, and was 
twenty cuoits high. His skin was so 
thick that no lance or sword could 
pierce it. During the suspension of a 
mortal combat with Orlando, the two 
antagonists discussed the masteries 
of the Christian faith, which its 
champion explained bv a variety of 
similes and tne most ueautiful oeg-* 
gings of the question; after which 
the giant staked the credit of their 
respective beliefs on the event of their 
encounter, which was, that he was dis- 
armed and put to death bv Orlando, 
who was divinely endowed with irre- 
sistible strength for this express pur- 
pose. 

Fdr'r^-sas. A giant who flourished 
in romantic fable ; the same as Fer- 
racute. See Ferracute. 

Mt sire's tall form might grace thepart 
Of /brraflrus or Ascapart Sir W. Scott. 

Feiraii (fSr-rft-ooO« The same as 
Ferracute. See Ferracute. 

Fdr'rex. A son of a fabulous king 
of Britain, Gorbogudo or Gorbodego, 
and brother of Porrex, by whom he 
was driven out of the countiy, and, 
on attempting to return, with a large 
army, was defeated and slain. But 
Porrex himself was shortly after put 
to death by his mother, with the as- 
sistance of some of her women. The 
two brothers figure in an old tragedy, 
commonly called after them " Ferrex 
and Porrex," but sometimes named 
" Gorboduc, ' ' after their father. Hal- 
liwell says that it was *' the first reg- 
ular historical play in the English 
language." Tne first three acts 
were written by Thomas Norton ; the 
last two by Thomas Sackville, after- 
wards Lord Buckhurst. 

Fdr'um-br&s, Sir. The hero of an 
old Englisn metrical romance of the 
same name, professedly translated 
from a French original, probably 
"Fierabras." (See Fierabras.) An 
analysis of the story may be found in 
Ellis's '* Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Komances," vol. ii. 
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Fiammetta (fe-Am-met^t&, 102). [It, 
little flame, fromjiamma, LaX. JUtmmaf 
flame.] A name given by Boccaccio 
to a lady whom he lovea, and "who 
is generally believed to have been 
Maria, a natural daughter of Robert, 
king of Naples. It is used by him 
in many of his works. 

Fl-dele. A feigned name assumed 
by Imogen, in Shakespeare's " Cym- 
beline." See Imogen. 

Field of Blood. 1. A translation of 
the Hebrew word Aceldama, the 
name given to the piece of land pur- 
chasea by the chief priests with the 
thirty pieces of silver for which Ju- 
das betrayed his Master, and which 
he afterward, in remorse, carried 
back and cast down in the temple 
before those who had bribed him. 
{Matt, xxvii. 5.) 

2. [It. Pezzo ai Sangue,] A name 
— not of classical origin — given to 
the battle-field of Cannae, on which 
Hannibal, in the year 216 b. c, 
defeated the Romans with great 
slaughter. 

Field of Mourning. A name given 
to the place of a battle, near the city 
of Aragon, between the Christians 
and the Moors, July 17, 1134. 

Field of Peterloo. See Peterloo, 
Field op. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold. A 
name given to an open plain, between 
Ardres and Gcuisnes, where Henry 
Vin. of England had an interview, 
in 1520, with Francis I. of France, in 
a pavilion of golden cloth. The no- 
bility of both kingdoms embraced 
the opportunity to display their mag- 
nificence witli the utmost emulation 
and profuseness of expense. 

I Btipposed you must have served as a yeo- 
man or the guard since Bluff King Henry's 
time, and expected to hear something from 
you about the Field qf tKe Cloth of OoM. 

Sir W. ScoU. 

Thev [Petrarch's best compositions] differ 
the "• " ' ' -- . 



from them rhis bad ones] as a May-day pro- 
cession of cnimney-sweepen diffbrs fit>m the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Macmday. 

Fierabras (fe'^'ri^brft'). The hero 
of various old romantic ])oems that 
relate the conquest of Spain by 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. 
Fierabras, who was a Saracen, made 



himself master of Rome, and carried 
away from it various sacred relics, 
especially the crown of thorns, and 
the balsam which was used in em- 
balming the body of the Saviour, 
and which possessed medicinal prop- 
erties of sovereign virtue, a sm^e 
drop, taken internally, being siuBL- 
cient to restore the continuity of the 
most cruelly mangled skin. 

Conveyances more rapid than the hippogriff 
of Rnggiero, arms more formidable than th« 
lance of Astolfo, remedies nune efficacious 
than the balsam of jPViero&rcM. Macaulay, 

Fifth Doctor of the Church. A 
title bestowed upon Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the most celebrated schoolman 
of the Middle Ages. See Anoeuo 
Doctor. 

Fifth Monarchy. A imiversal mon- 
archy, which, in the belief of a 
strange religious sect of England, in 
the time of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, was to succeed the fall 
of the Roman Empire, the fourth of 
the four great monarchies of Anti- 
christ marked out by the prophet 
Daniel. This monarchy, it was be- 
lieved, was to be given into the hands 
of the saints of the Most High ; and, 
under it, all the forms of violence 
and suffering hitherto attendant on 
the governments of this world were 
to cease. In other words, it was to 
be the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
But it was to be set up with the 
sword, and the usual worldly expe- 
dients were to be employed for the 
purpose of securing partisans. In 
])ohtics, the Fifth Monarchy men 
were republicans of the extremest 
views, and conspired to murder the 
Protector and revolutionize the gov- 
ernment. It is said that they actual- 
ly proceeded to elect Jesus Christ 
king at London! Cromwell dis- 
persed them in 1653. 

Figaro (fe'gJ'ro')- The hero of Beau- 
marchais' celebrated comedies, "Le 
Barbier de Seville " and " Le Mari- 
age de Figaro.'* In the firet of these 
plays, Figaro is a barber; in the sec- 
ond, a valet-de-chambre. In both 
characters, he coolly outwits every 
one with whom he has any dealings. 
The name has passed into common 
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-speech, and is used to designate an 
intriguer^ a go-between; in general, 
any adroit and unscrupulous person. 
Mozart, Paesiello, and Bossini have 
made Figaro the hero of operas. 



*' In Figaro, Beaumarohais has 
personified the tiers-^tatf superior in wit, 
mdustiy, and activity to birth, rank, or 
fortune, in whose hand lies the political 
power ; so that the idea of the piece is 
not only a satirical all^ory upon the 

SDYernment and nobility of that epoch, 
ut a liyii^ manifesto upon the inequal- 
ity, just or ui\just, of society." Kose. 

hHghtJTig Prelate. A sobriquet given 
to Heniy Spenser, bishop of Norwich, 
in the reign of Richard II. During 
the rebelBon of Wat Tyler, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his decisive 
style of dealing with me insurgents ; 
first meeting mem in the field, and 
then, when ne had routed them, ex- 
chaii^g^ng his sword and armor for a 
crucifix and sacerdotal robes, and, 
thus arrajred, confessing and absolv- 
ing his prisoners as he hurried them 
to the ^bbet. In 1383, he went over 
to the Continent to assist the burghers 
of Ghent in their contest with the 
Count of Flanders and the French 
king, and in support of the cause of 
Urban VI., in tne general European 
war excited by the struggle between 
that pope and his rival, Clement YII. 

The Bishop of Norwich, the fiunous Hght- 
ing Prelate, had led an anny into Flanoen. 
Bang obliged to return, with diBComfiture, he 
had been charged with breach of the condi- 
tione on which a sum of money was granted 
to him, and the temporalitiea of his see were 
sequestered. Lord Caan^pbeU. 

Filomena, St. See St. Filomjena. 

Finality John. A sobriquet given 
to Lord John Russell (b. 1792), a dis- 
tinguished English statesman, and an 
earnest advocate of the Reform Bill 
of 1831, which he regarded as a ** fi- 
nality." 

Fin'gk, or Fin-g4l'. A mythical 
hero,* whose name occurs in Gaelic 
ballads and traditions, and in Mac- 
pherson's " Poems of Ossian." 

First Gentleman of Europe (9). A 
title given by many, during his life- 
time, to King Geoi^e lY. of England 
(1762-1830), on account of his posi- 
tion and personal attractions. 



First Sootoh Beformer. A title 
conferred upon Patrick Hamilton 
(1503-1527)j who was burnt at the 
stake for his dissemination of Lu- 
theran doctrines. 

Fits-Boo'dle, George. A pseudo- 
nym under which Thackeray (1811- 
1863) contributed to " Fraser's Mag- 
azine " a variety of tales, criticisms, 
descriptive sketches, and verses, all of 
which were characterized by a deli- 
cate irony, a profound knowledge of 
the world, and a playful but vigor- 
ous and trenchant style. 

Flam'bor-oiighs, The Hiss (fl&m^- 
biir-$z;. Snobbish female charac- 
ters in (jroldsmith's novel, " The Vic- 
ar of Wakefield." 

Flftn'd$rs, Moll. The subject of De 
Foe*s novel of the same name, a tale 
of low vice. 

Fle'^nfe. A son of Banauo, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Macbeth." 

Fle't$. A Latinized name of the Fleet 
prison in London, and the title of an 
ancient law-book written by an nn' 
known author who was for a time 
confined in this prison. 

Fliba>fr-ti-gib01}et. 1. The name 
of a fiend mentioned by Edgar, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of "King 
Lear." 



About the time of the attempted 
Spanish invasion of England, some Jes- 
mts, for the sake of making converts, 
pretended to cast out a la^ number of 
eril spirits ftom the &mily of Mr. Ed- 
mund Peckham, a Roman Catiiolic. By 
order of the priyy council, Bishop Hars- 
net wrote and published a full account 
of the imposture. Most of the fiends 
mentioned by Edgar are to be found in 
tiiat work. 

Frateretto, FUberdimbet^ Hoberdidance. To- 
eobatto, were four oeTils of the round, or 
morice; these four had forty asdstanti under 
them, as themselves do coniesse. 

Margnet, DecUtraHon «tf EgregiauB Popidk 
Hfi^podureB. 

This is the fi>vl fiend FUtbertigeAet ; he 
b^ns at curfew, and walks till the first cocki 
he gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, 
and makes the harelip, mildews the white 
wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

Skak, 

FKbbertignbet, [the fiend] of mopping and 
mowing, who since poeneanes chamMr-maids 
and wuong-women. Shak. 

2. A name given to Dickon Sludge, 
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•a boy who jSgures in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Kenilworth," and 
acts the part of an imp at the enter- 
tainments given to Queen £lizabeth 
by the Earl of Leicester. 

Flo'rft (9). {Eom. Myth.) The goddess 
of flowers and spring-tkne. 

Then, with voice 
Mild, as when ZephvruB on Flora breathes, 
Her hand Bott toucblng, whispered thus. 

JRlton, 

Flor'de-Uoe. The mistress of Bran- 
dimart, in Ariosto's " Orlando Furi- 
oso." See Brandimabt. 

IPlordespina (flof-des-pe'ni), or 
Flor'des-pine. A female charac- 
ter in Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso," 
daughter of Marsiglio. 

Flo-ren'ti-118. A knight whose story 
is related in the first book of Gower's 
"Confessio Amantis." He bound 
himself to marry a deformed hag, 
IHX>vided she taught him the solution 
of a riddle on which his life de- 
pended. 

Be she fool as was Fhrentnu^ loTe. Shak. 

Plo'res. The lover of Blanchefleur 
in Boccaccio's " Philopoco," and in 
other old tales and poems. See 
Blai^chefleub. 

Fldr'i-mel. A female character in 
Spenser's " Faery Queen." A ma- 
lignant witch is represented as hav- 
ing fabricated, out of snow, tempered 
*' with fine mercury and virgin wax," 
a counterfeit Florimel so like the true 
one that it was next to impossible to 
perceive any difference between them ; 
out, on being placed side by side, — 

'* The enchanted damsel vanished into naught; 
Her snowy substance melted as with heat; 
Ne of that goodly hue remainM aught 
But the emp^ girdle which about her waist 
was wrought." 

4^ " Her name Is compounded of 
two Latin words Ifios, genitive floris^ 
and met] meaning honey and flowers^ 
thus betokening the sweet and delicate 
elements of which her nature* is molded. 
She seems to express the gentle ddicacy 
and timid sensitiveness of woman ; and 
heir adventures, the p«rils and rude en- 
counters to which those qualities are ex- 
posed in a world of passion and violence. 
She flees alike from friend and foe, and 
finds treachery in those upon whom she 
had thrown herself for protection ; and 
yet she is introduced to us under circum- 



stances not altogether consistent with 
feminine delicacy, as haying left the court 
of the fidry queen in pursuit of a knight 
who did not eren return her passion." 

Geo. S. Hillard. 

To prove the whole system of this school 
absurd, it is only necessaiy to ^jply the test 
which dissolved the enchanted Fionmel. 

Macaulaif. 

Fldr'is-mart. The name of one of 
Charlema^e's Twelve Peers, and 
the faithful friend of Orlando, or 
Roland. 

Fldrl-zel. A prince of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare's "Winter's Tale," in 
love with Perdita. See Perdita. 

Flour City. A popular designation, 
in the United States, for the city or 
Rochester, New York, a place re- 
markable for its extensive manufac- 
toiles of fik)ur. 

Flower City. A name familiarly 
given to Springfield, Illinois, the 
capital of the State. It is distin- 
gmshed for the beauty of its en- 
virons. 

Flower of Chivalry. A name given 
by his contemporaries to William 
01 Douglas, lord of Liddesdale, in the 
fourteenth century. 

Flower of Ejugs. fLat. Flos Re- 
gum.'] A name applied to Arthur, 
the renowned and half-fabulous king 
of ancient Britain; — first given to 
him bv Joseph of Exeter, a Latin 
poet of the twelfth century. 

Flower of Poets. A title conferred 
upon Chaucer by his contemporaries. 

Flowery Eingdoxn. A translation 
of the words Hvxi Ktoohj a name often 
given to China by the inhabitants, 
who consider themselves to be the 
most polished and civilized of all 
nations, as the epithet htoa intimates. 

Flil-ellen. A Welsh captain who is 
an aiftusing pedant, in Snakespeare's 
historical play of " Henry V." 

Lord Mahon will find, we think, that his 
parallel is, in all essential circumstances, as 
incorrect as that which FhieUen drew between 
Macedon and Monmouth. Jfocoulay. 

The architect worked hard for weeks 
In venting all his private peaks 
Upon the roof^whose crop of leaks 
^ui satisfied FkieUen. Lowed. 

Flying Dutchmaii. The name given 
by sailors to a spectral ship, which 
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is BoppoBed to ctuiae in atorms off the 
Cope of Good Hope, and the sight of 
whicli 19 cODsidered tbe worst of all 

Cible oniena. She is dialinguished 
I earthly vessels by bearing a 
pnes of sail when all athers arc un> 
able, from stress of weather, to show 
an inch of canvas. The cause of her 
wandering ia varionsly explained: 
BccordiOK to one account, a Dutfh 
captaui, bound home IVom the Indies, 
met with long-conlinned head-winda 
and heavj- weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope, and refused to pat back 
as he was advised to do, swearing a 
very profane oath that he would beat 
TOiznd the Cape, if ha had to heat 
there until Uie Day of Judgment. He 
was taken at hia word, and dc — ' 

days. His sails are believed to 
become thin and sere, hie ship's 
white with age, and himself and 
reduced almost to shadows. He c 









hrough his 
trumpet, and requests Ihem to take 
letters home fur him. Dr. John 
Leyden, who introduces the story 
of the Flying Dutchman mto his 
" Scenes of Infency," imputes, with 
poetical ingenuity, the doom of tho 
ship to its having been (he first to 

coHunon tradition is, as stated by 
Sir Walter Scott, "that she waa 
originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on hoard of which some 
horrid act of murder and piracy had 
befin committed; that the plague 
bcoko out among the wicked crew, 
petrated the crime, and 
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that they were excluded fism every 
harbor, for fear of the contagion which 
wu devouring them ; and that, as a 
pnnishment of their Crimea, the ap- 
paridoD of the ship still continues to 
haunt those seaa iu which (he catafl- 
trophe took place." The superstition 
has its origin, probably, in the loom- 
ing, or apparent auspenaion in the 
air, of some ship out of sight, — a 
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sea, and caused by unequal refrac- 
tion in the lower strata of the at- 
mosphere. Marryatt'a novel entitled 
"The Phantom Ship" is founded 
upon this legend. 

Thil FhiDioiu Ship, wb«e f<inn 
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Top ud lup.gallaii t holalBd h[gh. 
The hubliifeT oT WF«h uid woe. 

Mrlng Highwayman. A sobriquet 
given to William Harrow, a noted 
highway robber, executed at Hertford 
(Eng.), March 28, 1763. He was so 
called from his practice of leaping his 

ahled him for a time to escape dctec- 

?oible. An intriguing lady's-mmd in 
Congrei-e's " Way of the World," 
who plays her mistress false. 

Foi'gard. A mendacious and hypo- 
critical priest, in Farquhar's " Beaux^ 
Stratagem," who acts the part of a 



Fondlewife. An nxoiious ba 
Congreve's " Old Bachelor." 
Fontainetileau, Deoree of. Sei 

Decree of Font ainbble ait. 
Fool, Tom. A popular nickname Ibi 
a fool, or foolish person. 

M^' "EofflJshineD bestowed uponKeQi 
Beckefa mul^a by his enevl^ bad beeT 
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Fool may be connected with this story, 
though more probably with some jester 
of forgotten &me/' Yonge. 

The ancient and noble family of Tom Fool. 
which has obtained such pre-eminence and 
dignity in Church and State througliout all 
Christendom. Qu. JUv. 

Fools' Paradise. See Limbo. 

Poot-breadth. The sword of Thoralf 
Skolinson the Strong, a compamon of 
of Hako I. of Norway, distinguished 
for his strength and bravery. See 
Quern-biter. 

Pop'ping-ton, Iiord. An emp^ cox- 
comb, intent only on dress and fash- 
ion, in Vanbrugh's comedy, "The 
Relapse." 

The shoe-maker in " The Relapse ** tells 
Lord Fqppington that his lordship is mistaken 
hi supposing that his shoe pinclies. 

Macaulat/. 

Fdrd, Master. A jealous gentleman 
dwelling at Windsor, in Shake- 
speare's comedy of " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." 

Ford, Mrs. One of the "Merry 
Wives of Windsor," in Shakespeare's 
play of that name. Sir John I^ alstaff 
is in love with her, and she encourages 
his attentions for a time, in order to oe- 
tray and disgrace him. See Brook, 
Master. 

Forest City. 1. A name popularly 
given to Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
many ornamental trees with which 
the streets are bordered. 

2. A name ^iven to Portland, 
Maine, a city distinguished for its 
many elms and other beautiful shade- 
trees. 

3. A name given to Savannah, 
Georgia, the streets of which are 
close^'' shaded with pride - of - India 
(Margosa Azedarak) trees. 

Forester, Fanny. A nom de plume 
of Miss Emily Chubbuck (1817-1854), 
a popular American authoress, after- 
ward the wife of Adoniram Judson, 
the missionary. 

Forester, Frank. Apseudonym un- 
der which Henry William Herbert 
(1807-1868), a versatile English 
author, long resident in America, 
published a number of works on 
fowling, fishing, and field-sports in 
gener^. 



For'nax. {Rom. Myth.) A goddess 
of com, and the patroness of bakers. 

Forseti ( for'sft-tee ). [Old Norse, pres- 
ident, from for J before, and sitja^ to 
sit.] {Scand. Myth.) The eod of 
justice, a son of Baldur. [Written 
also Forsete.] 

For'tin-br&s. Prince of Norway, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of " Hamlet." 

For-tu'n$. (Rom. Myth.) The god- 
dess of chance or luck, particularly 
of good luckj success, and prosperity; 
said to be blmd. 

Fortunate Islands. See Islands of 
THE Blest. 

For 'tu-na'tus. The hero of a Grerman 
popular romance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, based upon legends of an earlier 
date. 

J9S^ The story recounts how, when he 
had been exposed to great dangers from 
wild beasts, and was in a state of starva- 
tion, he suddenly beheld a beautiful lady 
standing by his side, with a bandage over 
her eyes, leaning upon a wheel, and look- 
ing as if she were going to speak. The 
lady did not wait long before she ad- 
dressed him in these words: "Know, 
young man, that my name is Fortune. I 
have power to bestow wisdom, strength, 
riches, health, beauty, and long life. One 
of these I am willing to bestow on you. 
Choose for yourself which it shall be." 
Fortunatus immediately answered, "Good 
lady, I wish to have riches in such plenty 
that 1 may never again know what it is 
to he so hungry as I now find myself." 
The lady then gave him a purse, and told 
him, that, in fdl the countries where he 
might happen to be, he need only put his 
hand into the purse, as often as he 
pleased, and he would he sure to find in 
it pieces of gold ; that the purse should 
never &il of yielding the same sum as 
long as it should be kept by himself and 
children. It is further related, that a 
certain sultan led Fortunatus to a room 
almost filled with jewels, opened a large 
closet, and took out a cap, which he said 
was of greater value than all the rest. 
Fortunatus thought the sultan was jok- 
ing, and told him he had seen many a 
better cap than that. "Ah," said the 
sultan, " that is because yon do not know 
its value. Whoever puts this cap on his 
head, and wishes to be in any part of the 
world, will find himself there in a mo- 
ment." The story has a moral ending, 
inasmuch as the possession of this inex- 
haustible purse and wishing-cap are the 
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cause of min to Fortunatos, and to 
his 80118 after him. The sulitject was 
dramatiised by Hans Sachs in 1653, and 
by Thomas Dekker in his '^ Pleasant Com- 
edie of Old Fortunatus " (1600); and in 
modem times it lias been poetically treat- 
ed by Ladwig Tieck in his " Phantasus " 
(1816). 

With a miraculous FortvnatwCa pnise in his 
treasury, it might have lasted longer. 

Carlyle. 

Por-tu'ni-o (6). The hero of a pop- 
ular tale, closely allied to that of For- 
tunatus, — with whom he is perhaps 
identical, — but which has generally 
been treated as an independent story. 
He is famous for his adventure with 
a dragon, in the pursuit of which he 
made use of those marvelous ser\'itors. 
Fine-ear, who, "putting his ear to 
the ground, informed his master that 
the dragon was seven leagues off; " 
Tii)pler, who " drank up all the rivers 
which were between;" Strong-back, 
who "carried wine enough to fill 
them all; " Light-foot, Boisterer, and 
Gormand. 

Forty Thieves. Characters of a cele- 
brated tale in Ae " Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments," represented as in- 
habiting a secret cave in a forest, the 
door 01 which would open and shut 
01^ at the sound of the magic word 
" Sesame," — the name of a kind of 
grain. See Baba, All 

All Baba, when he entered the care of the 
Forty Thieves, could not have been more 
amazed by the wealth of its contents than 
some people will be when they first read the 
tttle of thb book. PtUnam's Mag. 

Forwards, MarshaL See Marshal 

FOBWABDS. 

Foul-weather Jack. A name given 
to Commodore Byron (1723-1786), 
by the men who suled under him, in 
aunsion to his ill fortune tt sea. 

Fountain of Ufe. A title given to 
Alexander Hales, an English friar of 
tiie thirteenth centoiy, and a distin- 
guished schoofanan. He was more 
commonly styled 1%6 Irr^fragabU 
Doctor. 

Fmmtaln oif Tonfli. A miraculous 
Ibantain, iHiose wateza weie &b]ed to 
Iwve the property of lenewing youth. 
SeeBnciin. 

F0iir XMten, The. [Lat Qaahior 
Maginkrul A name g^ven to the 



>lo. (fr4 de-i'vo-lo). [It., 
Devil.] A sobriquet of 



authors of an ancient. Irish history 
called "The Annals of Donegal." 
Then- names were Michael O'Clerigh, 
or Clerk, Maurice and Fearfeafa 
Corny, and Cucoirighe, or Peregrine, 
O'Clerighe. 

Pra Diavolo. 
Brother 

ADchele Pezza (1760-1806), a native 
of Calabria. According to some ac- 
counts, he was in early life a goat- 
herd, afterward a monk, under the 
name of Fra Anpelo. Others say that 
he was apprenticed to a stockmger. 
Escaping from the workshop or the 
monastery, he joined himself to a 
band of robbers, of which he soon 
became the leader. On the arrival 
of the French, he declared for the 
king of Naples, and in 1799 received 
pardon and office from Cardinal Buffo, 
organized his band, and made an 
incursion into tlie Koman territory. 

■ Subseauently he repaired to Palermo, 
where he took part m an insurrection 
under the leadership of Commodore 
Sidney Smith. Being taken prisoner 
by treachery at San Severino, he was 
hanged at Naples^ Nov. 1806, not- 
withstanding tne mterccssion of the 
English on nis behalf, prompted by 
respect for his military prowess. lie 
has been made the subject of various 
traditions and songs, and of an opera 
by Auber, entitled " Fra Diavolo," in 
which, however, nothing of the char^ 
acter but the name has been retained. 

Fran-oes'c$ of Bim'i-ni {It. pron. 
frSn-ches'kS). A daughter of Guide 
da Polenta, lord of Kavenna in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 
She was married to Lanciotto, son 
of Malatesta da Rimini, a brave but 
deformed and hateful person, who, 
having discovered a criminal in- 
timacy between her and his own 
brother, revenged himself by putting 
them both to death. The story of 
Francesca forms one of the most ad- 
mired episodes in Dante's " Inferno," 
and has also been made the subject 
of a poem by Leigh Hunt. 

Frafik'en-stein. A monster, in Mrs. 
Shelley's romance of the same name, 
constructed by a young student or 
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physiology out of the horrid rem- 
nants of me church-yard and dissect- 
ing-room, and enaued, apparently 
through the agency of galvanism, 
with a sort of spectral and convulsive 
life. This existence, rendered insup- 
portable to the monster by his vain 
craving after human sympathy, and 
by his consciousness of his own de- 
formity, is employed in inflicting the 
most dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher. 

It [the Southern " Confederacy "] will be the 
■oalieM monBter of Fraakensteiny— the wretch- 
ed creation of mortal science without Ood; 
endowed wi^ life and nothing else; for ever 
rwing mfully, the scandal to humanity ; pow- 
erful only for evil; whose destruction wul be 
eaaential to the peace of the world. 

Charles Sumner. 

iPraf Sr-et'to. The name of a fiend 
mentioned by Edj^ar, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " ELing Lear." 
bee Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Free-bom John. John Lilbumo 
(1613-1657), a famous English repub- 
lican; — popularly so caUed on ac- 
count of his intrepid defense, before 
the tribunal of the Star Chamber, of 
his rights as a free-born Englishman. 

Treeman, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which the Duchess of Alarl- 
borough corresponded with Queen 
Anne. See Mokley, Mrs. 

Treeport, Sir Andrew. The name 
of one of the members of the imagi- 
nary club under whose auspices vie 
"Spectator'* was professedly is- 
•ned. He is represented as a Lon- 
don merdi&nt of great eminence and 
experience, industrious, sensible, and 
generous. 

Vreestone State. The State of Con- 
necticQt; — sometimes so called from 
the quarries of freestone which it con- 
tains. 

TraisohQftB (fH'shuts. 51). [Ger., the 
ftee-shooter ; Fr. Robin des Bois.] 
The name of a le^endaiy hunter, or 
marksman, who, by entering into a 
compact with the Devil, procures 
balls, six of which infaUibly hit, 
however great the distance, while the 
seventh, or, according to some of the 
venions, one of the seven, belongs 
to the Devil, who directs it at his 
{Measure. Legends of this nature 



were rife among the troopers of Ger- 
many of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and during the Thirty 
Years' war. The story first ap- 
peared in a poetic form in 1810, m 
Apel's " Gespensterbuch " (" Ghost- 
book " ), and F. Kind adapted the story 
to the opera composed oy Weber in 
1821^ which has made it known in 
all civilized countries. Pierer. 

Frenoh Devil. An opprobrious title 
given by the English, Dutch, and 
Spanish to Jean Barth, or Bart (1651- 
1702), a French naval hero cele- 
brated for his boldness and success 
in battle. 

Frenoh Fa^bi-us. A surname be- 
stowed upon Anne (1493-1567), first 
Duke of Montmorency, grand con- 
stable of France, on account of his 
success in nearly destroying the im- 
perial army which had invaded Pro- 
vence, by the policv of laying waste 
the country and skillfully prolong- 
ing the campaign. See American 
Fabius. 

French Fury. {Hist,) A name given 
to the attempt made by the Duke of 
Anjou to carry Antwerp by storm, 
Jan. 17. 1583. The whole of his force 
was either killed or taken captive in 
less than an hour. 

Frenoh Fhid'i-$8. 1. A title be- 
stowed upon Jean Goiyon (d. 1572), 
a celebrated Parisian scidptor and 
architect, in the reigns of l^rancis I. 
and Henry II. 

2. A title conferred upon Jean 
Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785), an emi- 
nent French sculptor; but not hap- 
pily, as his taste cannot be said to 
he classical. 

French Fin'd^r. A title bestowed 
upon Jean Dorat, a French poet of 
the sixteenth centuxy. Charles IX. 
created expressly for him the office 
of Poete RoyaL He died at Paris in 
1582, aged 80 years. 

Frenoh Bftph'ft-el. A title conferred 
upon Eustace Le Sneur (1617-1655), 
a distinguished French painter. 

French Bos'oi-iu (roshl-us). Mi- 
chael Baron (1653-1727), a celebrated 
French actor. 
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French Solomon. See Solomon of 
Yrajuce. 

French Tl-bttHus. [Fr. Le TibuUe 
Fran^aU.] A surname given to 
ifivariste l)6sir6 Desforges, Chevalier 
de Pamy (17^3-1814), a French 
elegiac and erotic poet. 

Fres't5n. An enchanter or necro- 
mancer who figures in many terrible 
scenes of the old romance of " Don 
Belianis of Greece." 

Not Muniaton, but Freston^ you. should 
have said, cried Don Quixote. Truly, quoth 
the niece, I can't tell whether it waR Fresion, 
or Frifiton, but sure I am that his name 
ended with a " ton." Cercantes, TYana. 

Frey (fri, 42). {Scand. Myth.) The 
god of the sun and of rain, and hence 
of fertility and peace. He was one 
of the most popular of the Northern 
divinities. [Written also Frey r.] 

Freyja (ftl'yft). {Scand, Myth.) The 
goddess of love, beauty, pleasure, and 
fecundity. She was the sister of 
Frey, and the wife of Odur, who aban- 
doned her on her loss of youth and 
beauty, and was changed into a statue 
by Odin, as a punishment. [Writ- 
ten also Freyia and Frcya.] 

Friar Dom'i-nic. The chief person- 
age in Dryden's play^ " The Spanish 
Friar," designed to ridicule the vices 
of the priesthood. It is the best of 
his comic characters. 

Friar (S^r'und. The hero of a cele- 
brated Spanish satirical romance by 
Padre Isia (1703-1781), designed to 
ridicule the style of pulpit oratory in 
yogue in his day, — oratoiy degraded 
b^ bad taste, by conceits, puns, and 
tncks of composition, and even by 
low buflfooneiv, indulged in merely 
to.wm the applause and increase the 
contributions of vulgar audiences. 
'"The fiunons preacher, Friar Ger- 
und/* is one of uiese popular orators ; 
and Ida describes his life from his 
Mzth in an obscure village, through 
his edncatron in a fashionable con- 
vent, and his adventures as a mission- 
■17 about the counti^, the fiction 
ending abruptly with his preparation 
to deuver a course of sermons in a 
dty that seems intended to represent 
Madrid. 

John. The name of one of the 



most celebrated characters in Rabe- 
lais' romance of " Fantagruel." 

4^ " Throughout the book, he daphcs 
on, regardless of every thing in this \Forld 
or tho next. If there is a shipwreck or a 
skirmish, Friar John is foremost in the 
bustle ; fear is unknown to him ; if a 
joke more than usually pro£a,ne is to bo 
uttered, Friar John is the spokesman. 
The swearing, bullying phrases are all 
put in the mouth of Friar John. Rabe- 
lais loyed this lusty fHar, this mass of 
lewdness, debauchery, profanity, and 
valor. lie is the ^flne fellow' of the 
book ; and the author always seems in a 
good humor when he makes him talk." 

For. Qu. Rev. 

And as to a dinner, they can no more do 
without him than they could without Friar 
John at the roistering revels of the renowned 
l^uitagruei. W. Irving. 

Then came the Rebellion, and, presto 1 a 
flaw in our titles was dixcovered, . . . and we 
were ... no relations of theirs after all, but a 
dic|^:y hybrid of the basest bloods of Europe. 
Fanurge was not quicker to call Friar John 
his " former " friend. LovoclL 

Friar Ii&u'rence. A Franciscan who 
undertakes to many Komeo and 
Juliet, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
that name. 

Friar Bush. [Lat. Fraier Rattschius, 
Ger. Bruder Bausch, Dan. Broder 
Buns. His name signifies cither noises 
as Grimm thinks, or, as Wolf deems, 
drunkenness. Comp. Old Eng. rouse.] 
A house-spirit, celebrated in the mar- 
velous legends of old times. His 
historv was printed in 1620, and had 
probably been often printed before. 
The whole tale is desired as a severe 
satire upon the monks, the pretended 
friar being sent from hell in conse- 
quence of news, brought to the prince 
of devils, " of the great misrule and 
vile living of these religious men ; to 
keep them still in that state, and worse 
if it might be." 

Quia non l^t quid Frater Bauschiw eslt? 

Bruno SeickUtu. 

Friar Tuck. One of the constant 
associates of Kobin Hood, to whom 
Ben Jonson (in his "Sad Shep- 
herd") makes him chaplain and 
steward. According to some, he was 
a real monk. Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced him in " Ivanhoe," with 
great success, as the Holy Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. 

Fribnble (-bl). A feeble-minded cox- 
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comb in Garrick's farce entitled " Miss 
in her Teens ; " much given to cod- 
dling himself, and " sadly troubled 
with weak nerves." 

Could this Bad, thoughtful countenance be 
the same . . . that had looked out ... bo 
blankly divested of all meaning, or resolutely 
expressive of none, in Acres, in Fribble, and a 
thousand agreeable impertinences? 

C/iarles Lamb. 

The ftshionable IVibhles of the day, the 
chat, scaifdal, and amusements of those at- 
tending the wells, and the canting hypocrisy 
of some sectarians, are depicted, sometimes 
with indelicacy, but always with force and 
liyeUneaa. R. Chambers, 

Friday, Man. The name of a young 
Indifui whom Robinson Crusoe saved 
jfirom death on a Friday, and kept for 
a companion and servant. 

Even before they were acquainted, he had 
admired Osborne in secret. Now he was his 
valet, his dog, his Man Friday. Thackeray. 

Friend of Man. [Fr. VAmi des 
Homines.'] A name popularly ffiven 
to Victor Riquetti, Marquis de Mira- 
beau (1715-1789), from the title of 
one of his works. Ho was a distin- 
miished political economist, and was 
uitiier of tiie great tribune, Mirabeau. 

Fris's^ (Scand. Myth.) The wife 
of Odin, the queen of the gods, and 
the mother of Baldur, Thor, &c. 
She sometimes typifies the earth, as 
Odin does the heavens. The Anglo- 
Saxons worshiped her as Frea. The 
name survives in Friday, 

Fris^oo-bSl'do. A character in Dek- 
ker*8 " Honest Whore." Hazlitt pro- 
nounces it perfect, in its way, as a 
picture of a broken-hearted father 
with a sneer on his lips and a tear- 
drop in his eye. 

Frithiof(frith«f, or frith'ySf). [Icel. 
Fridkthjofrj peace-destroyer.] The 
hero of an ancient Icelandic " saga," 
which records his love for the beauti- 
fol Ingeborg, the daughter of a ]>etty 
Korwegian kii^. After being reject- 
ed by the brokers of Ingeborg, and 
having committed various acts of re- 
venge on his enemies, he comes to 
the court ^ of the old King Hring, to 
whom Ingeborg has been married, 
and is received with kindness. At the 
deatJi of her husband, Ingeborg is 
married to her lover^ who acquires 
with her hand tJie dommions of Hring, 



over which he rules prosperously 
to the end of his days. The dis- 
tinguished Swedish poet. Bishop 
Tegn^r, has made use of this myth 
as the groundwork of a poem of his 
own (" Fritlijofs Saga"), which has 
obtained a wide reputation, and has 
been translated into various modem 
languages. [Written also Frith- 
3 of.] 

Fritz, Der Alte (d6f ftPtft frits). [Ger., 
Old Fritz, Old Fred.] A sobnquet 
given by the Germans to Frederick 
1. (1712-1786) king of Prussia, com- 
monly called Frederick the Great. 

Frog, Wic. A sportive collective 
name applied to the Dutch, in Arbuth- 
not's "History of John Bull." 

I back your Jfic Frog aadnst Mother Par- 
tington. Koctea Aniibrotiana. 

Frollo, Arohdeaoon Cl&ude {Fr. 
pron. klod frol'lo')* A noted charac- 
ter in Victor Hugo's "Notre-Dame 
de Paris," absorbed in a bewildering 
search after the philosophers' stone. 
He has a great reputation for sanc- 
tity, but falls in love with a gypsy 
1^1, and pursues her with unrelent- 
mg persecution, because she will not 
yield to his desires. 

Front de Boeuf. See Bocuf, Front 

DE. 

Frontino (fron-te'no). The name 
given, in the old romances of chivalry, 
to the horse of Ruggiero, or Rogero. 

Go, Bozinante, . . . eo rear thy awftil front 
wherever thou pleasest, secure that neither 
the hippogriffon of Astolpho, nor the renowned 
FronttnOy which Bradamante purchased at so 
high a price, could ever be thought thy e<;iuaL 
Cervantes, Don Quucote. 

Frost, Jack. A popular personifica- 
tion of frost. 

Jt^ Frost is the name of a dwarf in the 
S(».ndiiiavian mythology, and Ferguson 
suggests that our nursery hero, Jack 
Frost, may be derived firom that source. 

Froth. 1. (Master.) A foolish gentle- 
man, in Shakespeare's " Measure for 
Measure." His name explains his 
character, which is without solidity 
enough for deep crime, and &r too 
light for virtue. * 

We have dealt with the tale veiy much ac- 
cording to the clown's argument in ftvor of 
Master Froth : " Look upon his fiuse. 1 11 be 
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•worn upon a book that his fiuse is the wont 
part about him; and if his fhce be the wont 
part about him, how could Master Froth do 
ue constable's wife any harm ? " Sir W. Scott. 

2. (Iiord.) A solemn coxcomb, 
in Congreve's comedy of "The 
Double Dealer.'* 

Fudge, Mr. A contemptuous desig- 
nation bestoived upon any absurd or 
lying writer or talker. See Bur- 
CHELL, Mr. 



" There was, sir, in our time, one 
Captain Fudge, commander of a mer- 
ehantman, who, upon his return firom a 
Toyage, how ill fraught soeyer his ship 
was, always brought home to his owners 
a good cargo (tf lies, insomuch that now 
aboard ship the sailors, when they hear a 
great lie told, cry out, ' You fudge it.' " 
remarks upon the Navy (London, 1700). 
" In the year 1664, we were sentenced for 
banishment to Jamaica by Judges Hyde 
and Twisden, and our number was 66. 
We were put on board the ship Black 
Eagle ; the master's name was Fudge, by 
some called Lying Fudge." A Collection 
of some Papers of WiUiam Crouch {8vo, 
1712). 

Jt^ " With a due respect to their an- 
tiquity, and the unchanged reputation 
always attached to the name, we haye 
long held in liigh consideration the an- 
cient &mily of Fudges. Some of them, 
as we know, haye long resided in England, 
and have been ever ready to assist in her 
domestic squabbles and political changes. 
But their &Torite place of residence we 
understand to be in Ireland. Their usual 
modes of expression, indeed, are akin to 
the flguratiTe talk of the Emerald island- 
ers." Brit, tf For. Rev. 

3*adge Family. A name under which 
the poet Moore, in a series of metrical 
epistles, purporting to be written by 
toe members of a family of English 
tourists visiting Paris, satirized the 
absurdities of his traveling country- 
men, who, having been long confined 
at home by the wars waged by Na- 
poleon, flocked to the continent in 
■wanns, after his defeat at Waterloo. 
Tbs flunily is composed of s hack 
writer and spy, devoted to legitimacy, 
the Boarbona, and Lord Castlereagh ; 
Us son, s young dandy of the first 
water; and his daughter, a senti- 
mental damsel, rapturously fond of 
** romance, and high bonnets, and 
Madame Le Boy,'" in love with a 
Parisian linen-draper, whom she has 



mistaken for one of the Bourbons in 
disguise. There is also a tutor and 
" poor relation " of this egregious 
family, who is an ardent Bonapartist 
and frish patriot. 

No sooner ore we seated at the eay saloon 
in Dessin's, than we call, like Biddy Fudge^ 
for " French pens and French ink." 

Mr», Jameson, 

Funk, Peter. A person emi)loyed at 
petty auctions to oid on articles put 
up for sale, in order to raise their 
price ; — probably so called from such 
a name haying frequently been given 
when articles were bought in. To 
Jtmkj or funk outy is a vulgar expres- 
sion, meaning to slink away, to take 
one's self off. In some localities, it 
conveys the added notion of great 
fear. 



" By thus running up goods, Peter 
is of great seryice to the auctioneers, 
though ho never pays them a cent of 
money. Indeed, it is not iiis intention to 
purchase, nor is it that of the auctioneer 
tliat he should. (}oods, nevertheless, are 
firequently struck off to him ; and then 
the salesman cries out the name of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among 
the hundred aliases of Peter Funk, as the 
purchaser. But the goods, on such oc- 
casions, are always taken back by the 
auctioneer, agreeably to a secret under- 
standing between him and Peter." 

Asa Crreene. 

Furies. [Lat Furim.'] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The three goddesses of ven- 
geance, daughters of Acheron and 
Nox. They were armed with lighted 
torches, their heads were wreathed 
with snakes, and their whole ap- 
pearance was terrific and appalling. 
Their names were Alecto, Mepaera, 
and Tisiphone. [Called also Ennnyes 
and £umenides.'\ 

Furioso, Bombaates. See Bombas- 

TES FURIOSO. 

FurioBO, Orlando. See ORLAin>o. 

Fuaberta (fd&s-bef^tft.) The name of 
the sword of Rinaldo. See Bayard, 
2. and Rinaldo. [Written also 
Frusberta, Fushberta, and 
Floberge.] 

This ** awfbl sword,** as the common people 
term it, was as dear to him as Durindana or 
f^uhberta to their respective masters, and was 
nearly as formidable to his enemies as those 
renowned fidchiona proved to the foes of 
Christendom. Sir W. Scott, 
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GSl)ri-eL [Heb., mighty one of God.] 
The name of an angel described in 
the Scriptures as charged with the 
ministration of comfort and sympathy 
to man. He was sent to Daniel to 
interpret in plain words the vision of 
the ram and the he-goat, and to com- 
fort him, after his prayer, with the 
prophecy of the "seventy weeks." 
(See Dan. viii. and ix.) In tiie 
New Testament (Z^e i.), he is the 
herald of good tidin&^s, declaring as 
he does the coming of the predicted 
Messiah, and of his forenmner, John 
the Bu)tist. In the ordinary tradi- 
tions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the seven arch- 
an^ls. According to the Rabbins, 
he IS the angel of death for the people 
of Israel, whose souls are intrusted to 
his care. The Talmud describes him 
as the prince of fire, and as the spirit 
who presides over thunder, and the 
ripenm^ of fruits. Gabriel has the 
reputation, among the Rabbins, of 
bemg a distinguished linguist, hav- 
ing taught Joseph the seventy lan- 
ffuages spoken at Babel, and being, 
m addition, the only angel who could 
speak Chaldee and Syriac. The 
Mohammedans hold hun in even 

r»ater reverence than the Jews. He 
called the spirit of truth, and is 
believed to have dictated the Koran 
to Mohammed. Milton posts him at 
"the eastern gate of Paradise," as 
** chief of the angelic guards," keep- 
ing watch there. 

Ghulffliill. A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff, m the First Part of Shake- 
speare's " King Henry IV." 

Ga'hgr-is, Sir. A brother of Sir 
Gawain, and a knight of the Round 
Table, celebrated in old romances of 
chivahy. 

CHa'ft-b^d, Sir. The son of Lancelot 
of the Lake, and a knight of the 
Round TablCj remarkable for the 
purity of his life. His successfid ad- 
ventures in search of the sangreal 



were celebrated by the old romancers, 
and have been made the subject, in 
modem times, of one of the most ex- 
qmsite of Tennyson's minor poems. 
[Written also G al a a d.] 

Oalalon. See Gan. 

(Hl'ft-^r. A brother of Amadis de 
Gaul. His exploits are recounted in 
the romance or that name. 

G^laph'ro-ne, or Oal'$-fr$n. A 
king of Cathay, and father of An- 
gelica, in Bojardo's " Orlando Inna- 
morato," Anosto's "Orlando Furi- 
oso," and other romantic poems and 
tales of the Carlovingian cycle. 

Gftl^$-te'$. [Gr. roAareia.] ( Gr. 4' Bom. 
Myth.) A sca-nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Kerens and Doris. She was 
passionately loved by Polyphemus, 
out her own affections were bestowed 
upon Acis. See Acis. 

Qfr-la'tian. A character in the Christ- 
mas gambols of the olden time. 

(}fil1i-$. The ancient Latin name of 
France, often used in modem poetry. 

For gold let OaUta*8 legions fight. 
Or plunder's bloody gain; 

?nbnbed, unbought, our swords we draw, 
o Kuard our Idng, to fence our law, 
l<or Bliall their edge be vain. 

Sir W. Scott. 

GaUoping Dick. A name popularly 

fiven to Richard Ferguson, a cele- 
rated highway robber, — executed 
at Aylesbury (England), April 4, 
1800, — on account of his bold riding 
when pursued. 

Galloway, Fair Maid of. See Faib 
Maid of Galloway. 

Gammer Gurton. See Gubton, 
Gammbb. 

Gkuoip, Mrs. Sarali. A monthly nnrse 
who is a prominent character in 
Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 
zlewit." She is celebrated for her 
constant reference to a certain Mrs. 
Harris, a purely imaginaiy person, 
for whose feigned opinions and ut- 
terances she professes the greatest 
respect, in order to give the more 
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weight to her own. See Habbis, 
Mrs. 
GkuoL (gftn), Gkuielone (gft-nft-lo'nft), 
Gunelon {g&a^lt^fj 62), or Gktao 
(gS'no). A count of Mayence, and 
one of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
hy whom he is perpetually trusted, 
and whom he pertietually betrays; 
always represented as engaged in 
machinations for the destruction of 
Christianity. Spite, patience, obsti- 
nacy, dissimulation, affected humility, 
and inexhaustible powers of intrigue 
are the chief elements of his charac- 
ter. He figures in the romantic 
g>em8 of Italy, and is placed by 
ante in his Inferno. See Mar- 
siGUO. [Written also G a 1 a 1 o n.] 

Have you not, all of you, held me at such a 
distance from your counsels, as if I were the 
most fldthless spy since the disys of OaneUm f 

SirW. Scott. 

Heimer the fierce, who was the Oanelon of 
tiie society, sat upon the left. JS. Weber, 

Gkui'd3r-cleu£;h (-klobk). [That is, 
gander-cliff, or gander-ravine.J An 
unaginary town situated on the unag- 
inary river Gander, in " the central 
part, the navel of Scotland.*' It was 
the residence of Jedediah Cleish- 
botham (see Cleishbotham, Jede- 
diah), who spei^ of it as "a place 
frequented by most at one time or 
other in their lives.*' 

Oa'nem. The name of a young 
merchant who is the hero of one of 

— ^e tales in the "Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments.'* He incurs the 
vengeance of Caliph Haroun-Al-Ra- 
Bchid, and has his house leveled to 
the ground in consequence, but es- 
capes being made a prisoner by dis- 
guising himself like a slave belonging 
to an eating-house, and putting on 
his head the dishes from whicm he 
had just eaten dinner, — a trick 
which effectually deceives the guards, 
who permit him to pass without ex- 
amination. 

Gan'e-s&. {Hindu Myth,) The god 
of jjolicy and prudence, or wisdom. 
He is represented with the head of an 
elephant, and with four arms ; some- 
times with three arms. 

The tenth Avatar comes I at Heaven's com- 
mand. 
Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowed wand. 



And Camdeo bright and 0<me»a sublime 
SliaU bless with joy their own pro^ttona 

clime I 
Come, Heavenly Powers I primeval peace le* 

st(»el 
Love,— Mercy,— Wisdom, — rule for ever- 
more I CampbeU, 

Oan'j^-mede. [Gr. TawfLtfirt^, Lat. 
Ganymedes,'] {Gr. ^ Horn. Myth.) 
A son of Tros, king of Troy, bv 
Callirrhoe. He was the most beauti- 
ful of mortals ; and Jupiter, charmed 
with his appearance, assumed the 
form of an eagle, snatched him away 
from his playmates on Mount Ida, 
and carried hun up to heaven, where 
he became the cup-bearer of the gods 
in the place of Juno*s daughter Hebe. 
See Hebe. [Written also, poetically, 
G a n y m e drj 

Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fidrer hue 
Than Ganymed or Hylas. MiUon, 

Pour forth heaven's wine, Idasan Ganvmedet 
And let it fill the Dssdal cups like fire. 

Shelley. 

There, too. fiushed Ganymede, his rosy thi^ 
Half buried in the eagle's down, 

Bole as a flying star shot through the sky 
Above the pillared town. Tenmyaon. 

Oaroias, Pedro (pa^dro gaf-the'&ss). 

A mythical personage, of whom men^ 

tion is made in the preface to ^* Gil 

Bias,** in which it is related how two 

scholars of Salamanca discovered 

a tombstone with the inscription, 

"Here lies interred the acuL of the 

licentiate Pedro Garcias,** and how, 

on digging beneath the stone, they 

found a leathern purse containing u 

hundred ducats. 

Then it was like the soul of the licentiate 
Pedro Garciast which lay among the ducats 
in liis leathern purse. Sir W. Scott. 

On the other hand, does not his soul lie 
inclosed in this remarkable volume much 
more truly than Pedro Garciauf did in the 
buried bag of doubloons ? Carlyle. 

Gktrden City. A ponular name for 
Chicago, a city in Illinois which is 
remarkable for the number and 
beauty of its private gardens. 

Qarden of Xhiglaiid. A name gen- 
erally applied to the county of Wor- 
cester, on account of its beauty and 
fertility. 

If the county of Worcester, which haa 
hitherto been accounted the Garden qfEng~ 
land, is now (as the Report of the Home Mis- 
sionary assures us) become, for want of 
preachers, " a waste and howling wilderness,** 
what must the mountains of Macgillicuddy 
be? T. Moore. 
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Garden of Europe. An appellation 
sometimes given to Italy, a country 
remarkable for the extreme fertility 
of its soil, the variety of its vegetable 
productions, the general salubrity of 
its climate, and the unsurpassed love- 
liness and magnificence ot its scenery. 

Garden of France. [Fr. Jardin de 
la France.'] A name given to the 
department of Indre-et- Loire, in- 
cluding Tourraine, part of Anjou, 
Poitou, and the Orleanais, a region 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility. 

Garden of Italy. A name sometimes 
^ven to the island of Sicily, which 
IS distinguished for the romantic 
beauty of its scenery, and the luxuri- 
ance of its crops. 

Garden of the West. A name 
usually given to Kansas, but some- 
times applied to Illinois and others 
of the Western States, which are all 
noted for their productiveness. 

Garden of the World. A name fre- 
quently given to the vast countrv, 
compnsing more than 1,200,000 
sauare miles, which is drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, — a re- 
gion of almost unexampled fertility. 

Gargamelle (gaf^g&^mel')> [Ff., 
threat.] The mother of Gargantua^ 
in Rabelais' celebrated romance or 
this name. 

GargantuaJ^ar-gant'yoo-&; Fr.pron. 
gaFg6ii-tu-4', 34, 62). [Fr., from 
Sp. garganta^ throat, gullet.] The 
hero of Rabelais' celebrated ro- 
mance of the same name, a royal 
giant, about whom many wonderful 
stories are related. He lived for 
several centuries, and at last begot 
a son, Pantagruel, as wonderful as 
himself. 

j^^ Rabelais borrowed this character 
fix>m an old Celtic giant story. The wa- 
ter-^ants were all great g^uzders. Qar- 
gantua, in the legend, when a child, sucks 
the milk from ten nurses. He stands 
with each foot upon a high mountain, 
and bending down, drinks up the riyer 
which flows between. 

You must borrow me Oargantua*$ mouth. 
first; t is a word too great for any mouth of 
this age's size. Shak, 

Gar'g^r-y, Joe. An illiterate black- 
smith, in Dickens's " Great Expecta- 



tions,'* remarkable for his simplicity, 
generosity, and kindness of heart. 

Gar'ger-y, Mrs. Joe. A vii^o, who 
figures in Dickens's novel of " Great 
Expectations." 

GktteCity. 1. Keokuk, Iowa; — pop- 
ularly so called. It is situated at the 
foot of the lower* rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi (which extend twelve miles, 
with a fall of twenty-four feet), ana 
is the natural head of navigation. A 
portion of the city is built on a bluff 
one hundred and fifty feet high. 

2. Atlanta, a city in Georgia, and 
the terminus of four of the principal 
railroads of the State ; — so called d^ 
Jefferson Davis, as being, in a mih- 
tary point of view, the most impor- 
tant mland position in the lower part 
of the South. 

Gtite of Tears. A literal translation 
of the word Babehnandeb, the straits 
of which name were so called on ac- 
count of the number of shipwrecks 
which occur in them. 

Like some ill-destined bark that steers 
In silence through the Oate qf Tean. 

T.Moore. 

Gaudentio di Iiucca (g6^-dent^se-o 
dee l(5&k'kft). The name of a cele- 
brated romance, — written by Simon 
Berington, — and also of its hero, 
who is represented as making a jour- 
ney to Mezzoramia, an imaginary 
country in the interior of Africa. 

Gautier etGari^niiUe (go^te4l' ft gaf'- 
g^P, 82). Two proper names having 
a signification eqmvalent to UnU te 
monaej or every oody, found in the 
French proverbial expression, "5e 
moquer de Gavixer et GarguUUy" to 
make game of Gautier and Garanulle, 
that is, to make game of every body. 

For the rest, spare neither G^tzuftier nor Oar- 
gtaUe. Begniert 2Vtms. 

Gaw'ain, Sir. [Written also Gau- 
V a i n.] A nepnew of King Ardmr, 
and one of the most celebrated 
knights of the Round Table, noted 
for nis sagacity, his habitual court- 
esy^ and his wonderful strength, 
which is said to have been greater at 
certain hours of the day than at oth- 
ers. Chaucer, in his " Squire's Tale,'* 
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describing the entrance of a strange 
knight, says that he 

*« Salueth Idne and lordii alle, 
By order as they sat In the hall* 
With so high reverence and observance. 
As well in speech as in his countenance, 
That Oawctm with his oldi curtesie. 
Though he were come again out of n£rie, 
Ne coude him not amenden with a word.** 

Gkkwkey.IjOTd. «SeeLoRDGAWKEY. 

Gkkw'rey. A name given, in the ro- 
mance of "Peter Wilkins," to the 
flying women among whom the hero 
of the work was thrown. See Wil- 
KiNS, Peter. 

She spread out her beauliAil arms, as if 



indeed she could fly off like the pretty Gawre 
whom the man in the story was enamored of. 

ITuickeray: 

Gefion (gft'fe-on), j {Scand, Myth,) 
OeQon (g4fyon). j The goddess of 
virginity, to whom all maidens re- 
pair ailer death. 

Gel'ert. The name of a favorite grey- 
hound of Llewellyn, son-in-law to 
King John of England. On one oc- 
casion, during the absence of his 
master in the chase, he destroyed a 
ferocious wolf, who attacked Llewel- 
lyn's infant son. Returning from the 
field, and not finding the child, — 
who was sound asleep under a con- 
fased heap of bedclothes,— Lie well jti 
rashly concluded that the dog, whose 
lips were bloody from his struggle 
with the wolf, had killed him ; and, 
without waiting to examine or in- 
quire, plunged his sword to the hilt 
in Gelert's side. With the dying 
yell of the dog, the infant awoke, 
and Llewellyn, smitten with remorse 
jfor his rash and frantic deed, erected 
an elegant monument over the re- 
mains of the faithful animal ; whence 
tiie place was called Betkgelerty or 
"the grave of the greyhound," a 
name which it bears to the present 
day. It is in aparish of the same 
name in North Wales. This legend 
has been versified by William Robert 
Spencer. 

Llewellyn's greyhound has a second grave 



Terv distant fW>m that of Bethgelert. It sleeps 
and points a moral in Fenia. WiUmott. 

Seliat-ley, Da'vie. The name of an 
idiot servant of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, in Scott's novel of " Wa- 

verley." 



Gem of Normandy. A name ^ven 
to Emma, daughter of Richard I., 
duke of Normandy, married to £th- 
elred IL, king of England. She 
died m 1052. 

(General Undertaker, The. [Fr. Le 
General Entrepreneur.'] A nickname 
ffiven by the populace of Paris to the 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, on ac- 
count of the immense pubUc works 
which he entered upon, but did not 
always complete. 

de-neu'r^. The same as Guinever, 
Kin^ Arthur's queen, notorious for 
her mfidelity to him. See Guikk- 

VER. 

^n'e-vieve'. 1. The heroine of a 
ballad by Coleridge. 

2. Under the form Genoveva, or 
Genovefa, the name occurs in a 
Germaoi myth as that of the wife of 
the Count Palatine Siegfried of 
Mayenield, in the time of Charles 
Martcl. According to the tradition, 
she was left behind by her husband 
while on a march against the Sara- 
cens. Upon false accusations made 
to him, he gave orders to put her to 
death ; but the serv'ant intrusted with 
the commission suffered her to escape 
into tlie forest of Ardennes, where 
she lay concealed a long time, until 
by accident her husband discovered 
her retreat, and recognized her iimo- 
eence. This legend furnished the 
material of one of the earUest " Volks- 
biicher," or popular tales. In modem 
times, Tieck and Miiller have redacted 
the tradition, and Raupach has made 
it the subject of a drama. 

j^^ " St. Generleye is the patron saint 
of Paris, and the name has always been 
held in high esteem in France. There ia 
a German form of the name borne by the 
apocr3rphal saint Genoyefa, of Brabant, 
to whom has attached the story, of sus- 
picious uniyersality, of the wife who was 
driven by malicious accusations to the 
woods, there to give birth to an infknt. 
and to be nourished by a white doe until 
the final discoTcry of her innocence.'* 

Yonge. 

6e'nM. (Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) Pro- 
tecting spirits or tutelar deities anal- 
agous to the ^ardian angels of the 
Christian faith. 



For the " Key to the Scheme of Pronunciation,*' with the occompRnyinK Ezplanationt, 
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0«na« 8&epherd. A aickname, de- 
rived from a line of a well-known 
song, fastened upon George Gretnillo 
(1712-lT70),by William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, in a celebrated debate 

' Oeorge a-Oreen. The sabjcet of an 
English prose romance entitled " The 
History of George a-Green, Pindsr 
of tJie tova of Wakefield." In ita 
MS. form, it ia supposed to be as old 
as the da;rs of Queen Elizabeth. , 
**Pindar" la a corruption of ptnncr, | 
OT penner, that i«, keeper of the puh- 
Ec pea or pound for the confinemt 
of estiHyB. 




68r'^-dlne. A name of frequent oc- 
currence in romantic poetrv. Lady 
EUzabeth Fitzgerald was the lady 



the adoption of tfii 
the class of roms 
Faib Geraldine:, 
&er'd&(4). (Scand. Myth.) Tbewifeof 
Frey. She was accounted Che most 
beautifiil of all the goddegaes, and 
was renowned for her pie^ and vir- 



a Aobilles. See AcHiLLEa 

OF Geruahy. 

German Cioero. See Cicero of 
Gbruahy. 

Germaii Hector. See Hector or 
Gerhanv. 

German Mil'ton (-tn). A title be- 
alowed upon Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
stock (1724-1803), author of "The 
Meaaiah." an epic poem. Coleridge 



Qerman Fla'to. Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacohi (1743-1819), a distinguished 
German philosopher, so called on ac- 
count of the higb religious tone of 
hia metaphyaical writings. 

I' (3). 1. A HllB 



KJtniw'inei. 



Meaaiah." an epic poem, 
said of him, that he was 
German Millon, indeed! ' 



la tau been called tlie Qer- 



wu much thAt Voltaire did not dreun 
ot." Carlgle. 

Gdronte (zhfrict', 62). [Fr., from 
the Gt. yipczf, yipr^vTB, an old man.] 
A character in Moliere'tf comedies, 
"Le MMecin malgrd Lui" and 
"Les Fourberies de Scapin." The 
name is commonly used in French 
comedies to designate any old man, 
particularly one who for any reason 
makes hiinself ridiculous. 

Qermid, Friar. See Fnus Geruhd. 

68'ry-6n(9). [Gr. r,pt-d^/| (Gr.tf 
Rom. Mjilh.) A king of Heaperia, 
son of dbrysaor and Callirrhoe, de- 
scribed as a being with three bodies 
and three heads. He possessed mag- 
nificent oxcD, but as he ftd them 
with human flesh, he was killed by 
Hercules. 



slain by Jack tl 
Jack the GiAirT-KiLi.ER. 
Giant Deapair. In Bunyan's "Pil- 
grim's Progress," a giant who is tha 
owner of Doubtjag Castle, and who, 
finding Christian and Hopeliil asleep 
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ii|K>n his grounds, takes them pris- 
oners, and thrusts them into a dun-; 
geon. 

Since the time of John Ifilton, no braver 
heart had beat in any English bosom thui 
Samuel Johnson now bore. . . . No Oiant 
Deiocar . . . appalls this pilgrim; he works 
resolutely for deliverance, in still defiance 



steps reBidutdy along. 



Oarlyle. 



The monotonous desolation of the scene 
Increased to that degree, that, for any redeem- 
ing feature it presented to their eyes, they 
m^ht liave entered in the body on the grim 
domains of QieaU Despair. Dickens. 

Giant Grim. In the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress '' of John Bunyan, a giant who 
seeks to stop the march of the pil- 
grims to the Celestial City, but is 
slain in a duel by Mr. Great-heart, 
their guide. 

Qianlr-killer, The. See Jack the 
Giant-killer. 

Giants. [Gr. rtyaKre^, Lat GigatUes.] 
1. {Gr,4' Bom, MyOi. ) Sons of Tar- 
tarns and Terra, beings of monstrous 
size, with dragons* tuls and fearM 
countenances. They attempted to 
storm heaven, being armed with 
huge rocks and the trunks of trees, 
but were killed bv the gods with the 
assistance of Hercides, and were 
buried under Mount iBtna and other 
volcanoes. 

2. {Scand. Myth.) Evil genii of 
various forms and races, enemies of 
the gods. They dwelt in a territory 
of their own, called Jotunheim, or 
Giant-land. They had the power of 
assuming divers shapes, and of in- 
creasing or diminishing their stature 
at will. See Jotunheim. 

Oiant Slay-good. In Bunyan*s " Pil- 
grim's Progress," a giant slain in a 
duel by Mr. Great-heart 

<jKb'bet. A foot-pad m the " Beaux* 
Stratagem," a comedy by George 
Farquhar. 

Like OlOet. . . fthey] piqued themselves 
on bemg the best-behaved men on the road, 
and on conducting themselves with all ap- 
propriate civility in the exercise of their voca- 
"0"- Sir W. Scott. 

GibODle, Goose. A half-witted lad 
m Lady Bellenden's service, in 
Scott's novel of "Old Mortality." 

A great companion of my younger davs 
was Johnny Stykes, who, like GtxMe GwSWe 
of famous memory, first kept the turkeys, 



and than, m his yean adTsneed, was nn>- 
moted to the more important (rfke of min^nc 
the cows. JBjeifkOei/, 

Gibraltar of America. A name 
often given to the city of Quebec, 
which, from its position, and natural 
and artificial means of defense, is. 
perhaps, the most strongly fortified 
city in America. 

Ga Bias (zh^l bliss). The title of a 
famous romance by Le. Sage (1668- 
1747), and the name of its hero, by 
whom, and with whose commentaries, 
the story is professedly told. 

49- *« Gil Bias ... is naturallj dis- 
posed toward honesty, though with a 
mind unfortunately too ductile to resist 
the temptations of opportunity or ex- 
ample. He is constitutionally timid, and 
yet occasionally capable of dohig brave 
actions ; shrewd and intelligent, but apt 
to be deceived by his own vanity ; with 
wit enough to make us laugh with him 
at others, and follies enough to turn the 
jest frequently against himself. Oener- 
ous, gooid-natured, and humane, he has 
virtues sufficient to make us love him, 
and, as to respect, it is the last thiiij^ 
which he asks at his reader's hand." 

Sir W. Scott, 

(jl-ill, "Hsary. A character in Words- 
worth's ballad entitled " Groody 
Blake and Harry Gill," smitten with 
perpetual cold for his hud-heart- 
edness toward an old dame. See 
Goody Blajle. 

(jj-illg, Sol. A warm-hearted, simple- 
minded ships' -instruments maker in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son." 

CKl Monica. See Morrice, Gil. 

Qil'pin, John. A citizen of London, 
and " a train-band captain," whose 
adventures are related in Cowper*a 
humorous poem entitled "The Di- 
verting History of John Gilpin, 
showing how he went ftuiher tnaa 
he intended, and tame safe home 
again." The story was related to 
Cowper by a Mrs. Austen, who re- 
memDered to have heard it in her 
childhood. The poem first appeared 
anonymously in the " Public Adver- 
tiser," in 1782, and was first pub- 
lished as Cowper's avowed produc- 
tion in the second volume of his 
poems. 
49* " John Gilpin Is said to have been 
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■DpflrlMClnl; poUte, who dKOreil, iD the 
DfChcepdile. aooth Mr. Ji^d Oilpln, — 

Olnea de Paaaamonte ()ie-iiea' ik 
pia-st-raoD'lA, b9). The lunie of a 
nlley-slave and pupp«t-ehow man in 
. fi Don Quixote." 

Id lb»L CJVB, mpUed L p*lilElRr exceU the 
■n of IhE reDDOiicd Ousi deTaiKuaeau, 

H« HMUugH hit d?1igK(Ai1 pDppet4liov 
w)iMt he 1> deliig. "»»nio»K^ ^ ^^ 

dl-nBT'i^' 1- A. lodT whose story 

tmes of Rinaldo, in Ariosto's chiv- 
•Irous romance, the " Orlando Furi- 
oeo." Ginevra. falsely accused, ia 
doomed to die, unless a true blight 
comcB witliin a month to do battle fiH' 
her honor. Ilei lover. Ariodantes, 
has fled, and Is reported to have per- 
ished. The wicked duke who has 
bnjnghtthe accusation appears Bccure 
in hi.i treachery ; but the woman who 
has been his instrument, meeting 
with lUnaldo, disdoaea the truth ; 
theo comes a combat, in which the 
guilty duke is sUin by the champion 
of innocence, and the lover re- appears 
and recovers his lady. This incident 
wa« derived by Ariosto ft^oi the popa- 
lar traditions of the South of Europe. 
Spenser has a similaT story in the 
"Fagiy Queen," and Shakespeare 
availed himself of the main incident 
in his comedy of " Much Ado about 
Hothine." 

S- The title aud subject of a 
metrical tale by Samuel Rogers, 
which T«lates how a young ItaJian 
lady, upon her wedding-day, secreted 
hersdf. IVom motives of frohc, in a 

"■«ki°B 



L U might, from hli ottn ihfl 



which shut dovi 






ried h 



1^_"?J 



3. See GintiEVEB. 
aingerbretd, Clile«. The hero of an 
old and celebrated English noreei; 



biined In maoj of (be 



Mnilenjusnotis on •hich ihey rellrt (br 
immortidltf b»Tfl pntULps tank Into ob- 
ivkn.and canted tlutr names down wilb 
while tbsit nnackna*]«igad oS- 

I,' and ' Tom llmmb,^ flonilih 

ulartly."^ W. Sviag. 

QlnnunBa-Kap (gin-noon'gi-gip). 
[Old Norse ginn, wide, expanded 
(used only in composition ), and fipi, 
to gape, yawn, open.] ( Soma. 
MsfA.) The vast chaoUc abyss 
which existed before the present 
woiid, and separa3ed Ni^htim, or the 
region of fog, from Muspelheim, or 
the region of heat 

QJaUar (gyftl'llf). [Old Norae gala, 
to sinjh call out. Comp. Eng. coll.] 
(Scatid. Mytii.) The horn cSfHelm- 
dail, which he blows to give notice to 
the gods of those who airive at the 
bridge Bilriist, and attempt to ciDSS 
it. tWrittcnalsoGiallar.] 

aitsae.Hrg. <3). The real or fictilionfl 
author of a cookeiT - book, fbrmerly 
very famous. It 19 said by some to 
haop hppn wrlttHn bv one Hannah 

centnry. 



Glasse, a hat 

tiie eariy pa .. 

Others attnbute it to the scribatious 
Dr. Hill tSir John Hill, 1T16-IT7B), 
considering the name a pseudonym. 
The first edition was published hi 
1747, and, very appropriately, in what 
is termed "pot" folio. M™. Glasee 
is popnlarly thought to begin a re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare with the pithy 
advice, " First catch your hare; " but 
this expression ia not found in any 
known edition of her book. 

They [Ou Crim-I^utmi] hiTe H ftr relln- 
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anished fhelr ancient food of hone-flesh ihat 
ley will only feed upon colts; and to this 
diet is added ... a treat variety of learned 
dainties, which Mrs. Olaate herself would not 
disdain to add to her high-flavored catalogue. 

Edin, Kev. 

Semmes took a pinch of snuS^ and replied, 
"You remember Jl/r«. Olasie^a well-worn re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare, — First catch your 
hare." Upes Sargent. 

Gl&u'cus. [Gr. TAawKo?.] ( Gr. <^ Rom. 
Myth.) 1. A son of Sisyphus, torn 
to pieces by his own horses. 

2. A fishennan of Anthedon, in 
Euboea, who was changed into a sea- 
deity. 

Z\ A son of Minos, king of Crete, 
by Pasiphae. He met his death by 
falling into a cask of honey, but was 
miraculously restored to lire. 

Qlen-coe'. A name commonly given 
to Macdonald of Glencoe, who was 
the chief of a Scottish clan, and 
known among the mountains by the 
hereditaiy name of Mac Ian. He 
was one of the most impracticable 
rebel chiefs in the time of William 
and Mary, and met with a disastrous 
death. 

Qlen'do-veer. {Hindu Myth.) The 
most beautiful of the good spirits. 

Qlen-gSr'ry. The name under which 
Macdonald of Glengarry — one of the 
great Scottish chieftains who ulti- 
mately gave in his adhesi^ to the 
government of William III. — is gen- 
erally mentioned in history. 

Glen-varlooh, Iiord. See Oli- 
FAUNT, Nigel. 

Glo'ri-a'nJ (9). In Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," the " greatest glorious queen 
of Faery-lond.'* 

4^ " In that Fac^ry Queen, I mean 
Glory in my general intention, but in my 
particular, I concelye the most excellent 
and glorious person of our sovereign, the 
Queen [Elizabeth], and her kingdom in 
'FaJSrye-Umd.''* 

Introductory ''^Letter of the Author.''^ 

Qlorious Freaoher. A title popu- 
larly given to St John Chrvsostom, 
or the "Golden-mouth" (354-407), 
the most renowned of the Greek 
&thers, and a very eloquent Church 
orator. 

4^ He preached several times a week 
to crowded audiences, and his sermons 
were receiyed by the people with such 



shouts and acclamations of applause, that 
bis church became a sort of theater, 
which attracted great numbers who had 
hitherto attended only the circus and 
other places of amusement. 

Glos'sin, Gilbert. A villainous law- 
yer in Scott's " Guy Mannering." 

Glover, Catherine. See Fair Maid 
OP Perth. 

Glub-dub'drib. An imaginary island 
fabled to have been visited by Gulli- 
ver in his famous "Travels.'' It is 
represented to have been peopled by 
sorcerers Dr magicians, who evoked, 
for Gulliver's amusement, the spirits 
of many great men of antiquity. 

Glum-dal'clitcli. A little girl only 
nine years old, and barely forty feet 
high, who had charge of Gulliver 
\ylale he was in Brobdingnag. See 
Brobdingnag, and Gulliver, 
Lemuel. 

Soon as Qlvmdalclitch missed her pleasinfp 

care. 
She wei^t, she blubbered, and she tore her 

hair. Pope. 

He took it [a letter] up wonderingly and 
suspiciously, as Ghtmdalclitch took up Gul- 
liver. Sir E. BuLvoer Zytton. 

Glyn'd^n, Hdw'ard. A pseudonym 
of Laura C Redden, an American 
authoress of the present day. 

Gna'tho (na'tho, 26). [Gr. Tvd0<ov, 
puff-cheek, from yvaQo^^jayr, mouth.] 
A celebrated parasite in Terence's 
comedy entitled "Eunuchus." The 
name is used proverbially in the 
Roman and the later Greek comedy 
to designate a parasite. 

Gob'bo, Iiftun'9e-lot. A clown, in 
Shakespeare's "Merchant of Ven- 

• • • 



ice 



1? 



Gob^bo, Old. A subordinate charac- 
ter in Shakespeare's "Merchant of 
Venice; " father to Launcelot Gobbo. 

Goddess of Beason. See Reason, 
Goddess op. 

Go-<U'vS, Iiady. See Peeping Tom 
OP Coventry. 

Godon (go'dSn', 62), or Godam (go'- 
dam'). A nickname (with some varia- 
tions of spelling and pronunciation) 
applied by the French to the English, 
Tmo are thus characterized by their 
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Oog and Ha'SOK. PopnliT names 
for two colossal wooden Btatu«!i in 
the Guildhall. Loadon. It is thought 
that these renowned figures are coq- 
nected with tlie CoriuieusaDd Gotma- 
gol of the Annorican chronicle quot- 
ed by GeofTrey of Monmouth. The 
former name has padually sunk into 

by popular corruption to do duly for 

aa- " Our Qolldhsll gluits bout of 
■Imoit as hiEh an antiquity ai the Oog 
■od BbROg of t>H Scriptuns, u ttae;, or 
ibAt liTlu pioto^pea, an s^d to have 
bags IMDa Id IMuId by Bruta, a fonn- 

iJbloD. and fiinndsd tins cftj oT LoDdou 
(at first called Troy- "" 



I clti of 



drli^riaaS 



Qoldemar, tflng (gSlt'S-maf). A 
famous German kobold, or domestic 
fairy servant, fablrid to be the inti- 
mate friend of Neseling von HardeD- 
berg. 

Qoldan A4fB. [LBt. Aorta alai.'] 
(Cr f Rom. J?«(A) One of the 
four ages into which the life of the 
human race waa divided; the simple 
and patriarchal reign of Saturn, a 

Griod of perpetual spring-, when the 
id dewed with milk and honey, and 
all things needed to make life happy 
were produced spontaneously; when 
beasts of prey hved peaceably with 



lapsed li 

It waa succeeded by the a«a of 
silver, brass, and iron; but a Delief 
prevailed, that, when the Btsr« aad 
planets had performed a complete 
revolution around the heavens, the 
Golden Age would return, 
Qoldon BuU. [Lat. BuOa Aansa, 
Gei- doidcne BvUe.] 1. [Ger.BiM.) 
An edict issued by tlie Empanir 
Charles IV. in the year 133G, mainly 
for the purpose of settUng the law 



lh>m I 

monarchy, and, until ncent timeg,- 

Hungarians. It remained in force 

imtil the dissolution of the German 

empire in 1806. 
Goldsn Fleeos. (Gr.fRm.ifUh.) 

The fleece of the ram Chrysomdlus. 

the acquisition of which was the 

object of the Argonautic expedilioo. 

See Aboojiactb. 
Oolden StBta. A popular name fbr 

the State of California, which is ona 

of the most important gold-producing 

regions in the world. 
Ckilden, or Tollow, ■Water. See 

PiRIZADE. 

Qol'dy. An afTectionaCa Dickname 
by his frieiids. It originated with Dr. 

Oo-ll^th. A famons Fhili^ne giant, 
a native of Gatb, and a formidable 
opponent of the armies of Israel. Ha 
was slain by the stripling David 
with pebbles hurled irom a sling. 
[Written also, but less properly, 
Goliah.] 

Gon'$r-n. A daughter of Lear, ia 
Shakespeare's tragedy of this name- 
See Leab. 

OoniiBlla (gon-nel'li, 102.) An Ital- 
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ian buflToon of great celebrity, who 
was domestic jester to the Margrave 
Kicolaus of Este, and to his son Borso, 
the Duke of Ferrara. He was accus- 
tomed to ride upon a miserable horse, 
to which the Duke upon one occasion 
applied a line from Plautus, " Ossa 
aique pellis toius est. " ( " Aulularia,' ' 
a. lii., sc. 6. ) " The Jests of Gonnella ' » 
was published in 1506, at Bologna. 
See KoziNANTE. 

Gon-z&lo. An honest old counselor, 
in Shakespeare's " Tempest." 

Good Duke Humphrey. A name 
popularly given, by his contempora- 
jies, to Humphrey rlantagenet, Duke 
of Gloucester, and youngest son of 
Heniy IV. 

He wrought his miracles like a second 
Duke Hvfmphrey; and by the influence of the 
beadle's rod, caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the palsied to labor. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Good Xlarl. A name commonly ^ven 
to Archibald, the eighth Earl of An- 
eus (d. 1588), who was distinguished 
for his virtues. 

Goodfellow, Bobin. A kind of 
merry domestic spirit, whose charac- 
ter and acliievements are recorded in 
the well-known ballad beginning 
" From Oberon in Fairy - land." 
Wright, in his " Essays on the Lit- 
erature, Superstitions, and History 
of England in the Middle Ages,'* 
suspects Robin Goodfellow to nave 
been the Robin Hood of the old pop- 
ular morris-dance. See Hobgoblin. 



" The constant attendant upon 
the English foiry court was the celebrated 
Puck, or Robin (Joodfellow, who, to the 
elves, acted in some measure as the jester 
or clown of the company, — a character 
then to be found in the establislmient of 
every person of quality, — or, to use a 
more modem comparison, resembled the 
Pierrot of the pantomime . His jests were 
of the most simple, and, at the same time, 
the broadest comic character ; to mis- 
lead a clown on his path homeward, to 
disguise himself like a stool, in order to 
induce an old gossip to commit the egre- 
gious mistake of sitting down on the floor 
when she expected to repose on a chair, 
were his special employments." 

Sh W. Scott. 

That shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Sabin OoocifeUow. Shak. 



She was pinched and pulled, she said ; 

And he, by friar's lantern led. 

Tells how the drudgingr goblin sweat, 

To earn his cream-bowl, duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom. 

His shadowy flau had threshed the com 

That ten day-laborers could not end: 

Then lies hun down the lubber fiend. 

And, stretched out all the chimney's length. 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 

And crop full out of doors he flingB, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. MiUon, 

Good "King Bend (ru-nft', or ra'nft). 
[Fr. Le Bon Roi Ren^.^ The desig- 
nation by which Ren6 d'Anjou (140&- 
1480) is commonly known m history. 

Good Enight, without Fear and 
without Beproach, The. [Fr. Le 
Bon Chevalier, sans Peur et sans Re- 
proche."] An appellation conferred 
upon Pierre de Terrail Bayard (1476- 
1524), a French knight celebrated for 
his valor and loyalty. 

Goodman of Ballengeigh (bal'len- 
gik). [That is, tenant of Ballen-* 

§eigh, which is a steep pass leading 
own behind the castle of Stirling.] 
A nom de guerre employed by me 
Scottish king, James V., who was 
accustomed to make disguised expe- 
ditions through the midnight streets 
of Edinburgh, as Haroun-Al-Raschid 
did through those of Bagdad. 

Goodman Palsgrave, j Contempt- 
Goody Palsgrave. ( uous nick- 
names given respectively to Freder- 
ick v., elector nalatine (Grer. pfaJs^- 
gra^, Eng. pcusgrave), and to his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
of England. See WiifTER Kino 
and Winter Queen. 

Good Physician. A title applied to 
Christ, doubtless in allusion to the 
passage in Mark ii. 17, — " They 
that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick : I 
came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance." 

Good Queen Bess. See Bess, GtOOD 
Queen. 

Good Begent. A name given to 
James Stewart, Earl of Murray, or 
Moray (1531-1570), appointed regent 
of Scotland in 1567, after the impris- 
onment of his sister, Mary Queen of 
Scots, in Lochleven castle. He was 
distinguished for his zeal and pru- 
dence, and for the prompt and vigor- 
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bus measures he adopted to secure 
the peace of the kingaom. 

Good Samaritan. The principal char- 
acter in a well-known parable of our 
Lord. See Luke x. 30-^7. 

Good Shepherd. A title often ap- 
plied to Christ 

I am the good shepherd^ and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine. . . . and 1 
lay down my life for the sheep. And other 
Bheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they i^all hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd. John x. 14-16. 

Ck)ody Blake. A character in Words- 
worth's poem entitled ** Goody Blake 
and Hairy Gill," which purports to 
be "A True Stor}'." She is repre- 
sented as a poor old dame, who, 
driven by necessity to pOfer a few 
sticks of wood from her neighbor's 
ground, in the winter-cold, is detect- 
ed by him in the act, and forced to 
relinquish what she had taken. In 
requital, she invokes upon him the 
curse that he may " never more be 
warm;" and ever after, "his teeth 
they chatter, chatter still." 

Goody TwoHshoes. The name of a 
well-known character in the litera- 
ture of the nursery. Her " History " 
was first published by Newbery, a 
bookseller in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
renowned throughout the latter half 
of the last century for his picture- 
books for children ; and it is ftiought 
to have been written by Goldsmito. 

J8^ " The &mous nursery story of 
' Goody Two-shoes ' . . . appeared in 
1766, at a moment when Qoldsmith was 
scribbling for Newbery, and much pressed 
for funds. Several quaint little tales in- 
troduced in his Essays show that he bad 
a turn for this species of mock history ; 
and the adyertisement and title-page bear 
the stamp of his sly and playful humor. 

" ' We are desired to give notice that 
there is in the press, and speedily will be 
published, either by subscription or 
otherwise, as the public shall please to 
determine, the History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwise Mrs. Margery Two 
Shoes; with the means by which she 
acquired learning and wisdom, and, in 
consequence thereof, her estate ; set forth 
at large for the benefit of those 

*' Who firom a state of rags and care, 
And having shoes but lialf a pair. 
Their fortune and their fkme should fix. 
And gallop in a coach and six." ' " 



Fray don't go on in that Qoody Two-akoeM 
sort of way. A. Troll^. 

Goosey Go'de-rioh. A popular nick- 
name given by Cobbett to Frederick 
Bobinson (created Viscount Goderich 
in 1827, and Eari of Ripon in 1833), 
on account of his incapacity as a 
statesman. He was premier for a 
short time in 1827-28. See Pros- 
perity Robinson. 

Gor'di-us. [Gr. rdpfiios.] A peasant 
who became king of Fhrygia, and 
father of Midas. He tied an inextri- 
cable knot on the voke of his chariot, 
and an oracle declared that whoever 
shoidd untie it would reign over all 
Asia. Alexander the Great cut the 
knot with his sword, and applied the 
prophecy to himself. 

Gorgibus (gof^zhe-biiss', 34). The 
name of an honest, simple-minded 
burgess, in Moli^re's comedy^ " Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." His distress, 
perplexity, and resentment are rep- 

^ resented as being extreme, and as 
all occasioned by the nerverse affec- 
tation of elegance or his daughter 
and niece. 

Gor'gon§. [Gr. ropyrfi/e?, Lat. Gor~ 
yonesJl ( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) Three 
daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, 
named Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. 
Their hair was entwined with hissing 
serpents, and their bodies were cov- 
ered with impenetrable scales ; they 
had wings, and brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth, and whoever looked 
upon them was turned to stone. The 
name Gorgon was given more espe- 
cially to Medusa, the only one of the 
sisters who was mortal. She was 
killed by Perseus, and her head was 
fixed on the shield of Minerva. 
From her blood sprang the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

Gosling, Giles. Landlord of the 
"Black Bear" inn at Cumnor, in 
Scott's novel of " Kenilworth." 

Gospel Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Evan- 
geUcus.] A title given to Wycliffe 
(d. 1384), the celebrated reformer, on 
account of his ardent attachment to 
ihe Holy Scriptures. 

Go'th^m. A popular name for the 
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city of New York ; — first given to it 
in " Salmagundi " (a humorous work 
by Washington Irving, William Ir- 
vmg, and James K. Jraulding), be- 
cause the inhabitants were such wise- 
acres. 

49" The allasioii to the ^' three wise 
men of Gotham " who " went to sea in a 
bowl " is very obvious. The Gotham 
here referred to is a parish in Notting- 
hamshire, England, which has long been 
celebrated — like the Plirygia of the Asi- 
atics, the Abdera of the Thracians, the 
Boeotia of the Greeks, and the Swabia of 
tiie modern Germans — for the remark- 
iible stupidity of its inhabitants. They 
are said to hare heard the cuckoo upon a 
certain occasion, but, never having seen 
her, hedged the bush from which the note 
proceed^. A bush is still shown there 
called the " cuckoo-bush." Fuller says, 
" The proverb of ' as wise as a man of 
Ctotham ' passeth publicly for the periph- 
rasis of a fool ; and a hundred fopper- 
ies are forged and fathered on the towns- 
folk of Gotham. ' ' Wharton, speaking of 
^^ the idle pranks of the men of Gotham,'* 
observes, that ^' such pranks bore a ref- 
erence to some customary law tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbor- 
hood, now grown obsolete." Heame, in 
allusion to this sul^ct, also remarks, 
**Nor is there more reason to esteem 
*■ The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of 
Gotham ' (which were much valued and 
cried up in the time of Henry YIIE., 
though now sold at ballad-singers' staUsj 
as altogether romance ; a certain skillful 
person having told me, more than once, 
that they formerly held lands there by 
such customs as are touched upon in this 
book. ' ' The book is that noticed by Wal- 
pole, — " ' The Merry Tales of the Mad 
of Gotham,' a book extremely ad- 
mired, and often reprinted in that age, 
written by Lucas de Heere, a Flemish 
painter, who resided in England at the 
time of Elizabeth. ' ' Wood, however, tells 
us that the tales were written by one 
Andrew Borde (or Andreas Perforatus, as 
he calls himself), a sort of traveling 
quack, from whom the name and occu- 
pation of the " Merry -andrew " are said 
to be derived. There is an ancient black- 
Ictter edition of the work in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, called " Certeine Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, com- 

Eiled in the reign of Henry VIII., by 
>r. Andrew Borde, an eminent physician 
of that period." Another derivation 
of the phrase " wise men of Gotham," 
given in Thoroton's " Nottingham- 
shire," is, that when King John, in one 
of his " progresses," was about to pass 



through Gotham toward Notting^huii, 1m 
was prevented by the hihabituits, who 
thought that the ground over whidi a 
king passed became for ever after a public 
road. The king was naturally incensed 
at this incivility, and sent some persons 
to punish the inhabitants, who bethouflfat 
themselves of an expedient for avoi^mig 
the king's wrath. The messengers, on 
their anival, found all the people en- 
gaged in some foolish occupation or otiier, 
so that they returned to the court, and 
reported that .Gotham was a village of 
fools. 

4^ The Germans have an old tale 
caUed the *' SchildbUirger," which cor- 
responds to our '^ Wise Men of Gotham," 
and which first appeared in 1596. 

Gtotfhelf, Jeremias. A poor villager 
who is the hero of a touching stonr 
entitled " The Mirror of Peasants,** 
written by Albert Bitzius (1797- 
1854), a very popular Swiss author, 
who afterwards used the name as a 
pseudonym. 

Governor of Tilbury. See Til- 
bury, Governor op. 

G6w'$r, The Moral. A name given 
by Chaucer, in the dedication of his 
" Troilus and Cresseide," and subse- 
quently by Lydgate and others, to 
tJohn Gower. a celebrated English 
poet of the fourteenth century, who 
wrote a poem called " Confeah Aman" 
tis^'"' which discusses, in a solemn and 
sententious style, themoraJs and met- 
aphysics of love. 

O Moral Gower! this book I direct 
To thee and to the philosophical Strood, 

To vouchsauf there need is u> correct 
Of your benlgniUes and zealds good. 

Chameer, 

Gk>wk-thrap'ple, Maister. A cove- 
nanting preacher referred to as a 
"chosen vessel," in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Waverley." 

rXalgeon, author of a lift of Diderot] a man 
or coarse, mechanical, perhaps rather intrin- 
sically feeble intellect, and then with the 
vehemence of some pulpit-drumminar Oowb- 
thrapple, or precious Mr. Jabesh Rentowel, — 
only that his kirk is of the other complexion. 

Carfyle, 

Graal. See St. Graal. 

Graces. [Lat. GratioB.'] (Gr, ^ 
Bom. Mym.) Three sister;^oddes8es, 
daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 
represented as beautiful and modest 
virgins attendant upon Venus. They 
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were the eource of «11 fiiTor, loveli- 
ness, and grace. Their names were 
Agitii, EqphrDsj^e, and Thalia. 

Uri'oi-o'rt Igrft'ahl-o'sJ). A lovely 
priDceaa in an old and popular fairy 
tale, — the object of (he TrnpUcabfe 
ill-will of a sMp-mother named Gro- 
gnon, whose niaIii:iou9 designs arc 
perpetually thwarted b^ Percinei, a 
&iry prinM, who is m love with 
Graciosa. i 

Qraoioso (giA-the-o'zo). A panto- 

edy of Spain, iiolfid for his drollery, 

Harlequin and English clown. I 

tS- Ami! Hi] tbwi, and mors accepta- 
ble than almost the whute pat togel&ep, 
wu the m-licensel fool, Che Onclcoo of 



Igrt-dk'so, 102). The name 
uL u biiig of Sericana, who figures in 
Bojardo's "Orlando Innamorato" 

a wonder of martial prowess. Insti- 
gated by a desire of wianinc (he 
sword and courser of Rinaldo, be in- 
vades France, followed by his vassals, 
" crowned kings," who never dare to 
address him but on their knees. The 
name in popularly used by the Ital- 
ians to designate a bully. 
Cteod'erbiil, Thomas. A ^raactical, 
utilitarian character tn Dickens's 
novel of "Hard Times." "A man 
of realities. A man of facts and cal- 
culalions. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two 
are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for 



sir, ready to weigh and measure any 
parcel of human nature, and tell you 



Jemia mml tluir irmpulhlien u* 
Orail, The Hol7- See St. Ghaai- 
Oram (grim). A ewocd of trenchant 



Qrauarr of Suiope. A name an- 
ciently given to Ihe island of Sicily, 
on account of its fertility. 

Grand AUlanoe. (Hisl.) A treaty 



na, May !•. 



Kiror of Germany, and 
eneral, signed at Vieni 

1689. To this treaty tl .. 

Spain (Charles 11. | and the Duke of 
Savoy IViclor Amadeua 11.) acceded 
in 1690. Its objects were " to pro- 
cure saliafactioii lo his imperial maj- 
esty in regard to the Spanish succes- 
sion, obCam security to the English 
and Dutch for iheir dominions and 

monarchies of France and Spain, and 
hinder the French from possessing 
the Spanish dominions in America." 
Qraiid Corroptsr. A name given lo 
Sir Kobett Walpjle {1678-046) in 
the libels of his time, and by bis 



Grand Gouaier, or GranKOUsier 

(grSn^goo'sell'). [Fr., great gullet] 
The father of Gargantua, in Rabe- 
lais' romance of this name ; thoBght 
by some to have been designed to 
represent Louis XII. of France, by 
others, ""- -■"— - '-'-- -' ^t- 



hers, John d'Albret, king 



f ^a- 



Oran'^-Bon, Sir Charles <-en). The 
- T.. , , . ^Q^rgi entitled 

^ Jharles Grandi- 

[n this character, Kichardson 
^signed lo represent hia ideal of a 
irfect hero, — a union of the good 
liristian and the perfect English 
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snch unspotted worth, sach unTarying 
perfectaon, is not to be met with ; it could 
not, if we suppose it to have existoDce, 
he attended with all those fitvors of for- 
tune which are accumulated upon Rich- 
ardson's hero ; and hence the &tal ob- 
jection of Sir Cliarles Grandison being the 

* fkultleas mouBter that the world ne'er saw.' " 

Sir W. Scott. 

If we are by accident alone, I become as 
rilent as a Turk, as formal as Sir Charles 
Orandiaon. Sir E. Buboer LyUon, 

Ghran'di-son Ordm'well (-sn). A 
nickname given by Mirabeau to 
Lafayette, whom he looked upon as 
an ambitious man without power, 
and one who would coquet with the 
supreme authority without daring to 
seize it, or, indeed, possessing the 
means of domg so. 

4S-> " There are nicknames of Mira- 
beau's worth whole treatises. ^Orandi- 
son Cromwell ' Lafayette, — write a vol- 
ume on the man, as many yolumes have 
been written, and try to say more. It is 
the best likeness yet drawn of liim." 

Carlyk. 

, Ghrand Monarque, lie (li^ gron mo^- 
naf k', 62 ). [Fr. , tiie great monarch.] 
A title often applied to Louis XIv. 
(1638-1715), one of the most remark- 
able rulers tiiat ever sat on the throne 
of France. In his long reign of sev- 
enty-two years, he reared the fabric 
of the absolute monarchy which con- 
tinued for more than seventy-two 
years after his death, when it was 
shaken to pieces in the storms of the 
Kevolution ; yet the ruling principles 
of his administration — uniformity 
and centralization — survived the 
wreck, and France is still governed 
by them. 

When It came to conrtshitf, and your field 
of preferment was the VerBaiUes (£il-de-B(Eu£ 
aiKl a Orand Monarqtte walking enuircled 
with scarlet women and adulators there, the 
coarse of the Mirabeaus grew still more com- 
plicated. Carlvle- 

Grandmotlier's Review, My. A 

nickname given to the " British Re- 
view," a quarterly periodical owned 
and edited by a Mr. Roberts, whom 
Byron jocoaely accused of having re- 
ceived a bribe fVom him. Mr. Kob- 
erts was foolish enough to take the 
matter quite seriously, declared that 
the charge was an absolute falsehood, 
find challenged Byron to name how 



and when the bribe was given. By- 
I'on responded in an amusing letter, 
and turned the laugh against his op- 
ponent. 

" I bribed My Grandmamma*$ Sevisw, the 
British.** Don Jman. 

Am I flat,— I tip My Orandmother a bit of 
prose. Am I dunned into sourness, — lent 
up some deistical fiellow for the Quarterly. 

Ifbctes AmbrosuuuB, 

Ghrane (gjA'nti), A horse of marvel- 
ous swiftness owned by Siegfried., 
See Siegfried. 

Granite State. A popular name for 
the State of New Hampshire, the 
mountainous portions of which are 
largely composed of granite. 

Gratiano. 1. (gra'she-&'no.) A friend 
to Antonio and Bassanio, in Shalce- 
speare's " Merchant of Venice." 

2. Brother to Brabantio, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Othello." 

3. (grft-t8e-&^no.) A character in 
the Italian popular dramatic enter- 
tainment called " commedia deJP 
arte" He is represented as a Bo- 
lognese doctor, and has a mask with 
a black nose and forehead and red 
cheeks; his character is that of a 
pedantic and tedious proser. 

Gray. 1. (Auld Bobin.) The title of 
an ancient and celebrated ballad by 
Lady Anne Lindsay (afterward Lady 
Barnard), and the name of its hero, 
a good old man married to a poor 
young girl whose lover was thought 
to have been lost at sea, but who 
returns to claim her hand a month 
after her marriage. 

2. (Barry.) A pseudonym of 
Robert Bany CoflSn, an American 
writer whose sketches first appeared 
in the " Home Journal." 

3. (Duncan.) The hero of a ballad 
of the same name by Bums. 

4. (Mary.) See Bell, Besst. 

Greal. See St. Graal. 

Great Bastard. [Fr. Le Grand Bdr- 
tard."] A sobriquet or surname given 
to Antoine de Bourgogne (1421-1604), 
a natural son of rhilip the Good, 
Duke of Bourgogne. He was cele- 
brated for his bravery. 

Great Captain. [Sp. El Gran Capi- 
tan.'] 1. Gonsalvoae Cordova (1453- 
1515), a distinguished general of 
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Spain. He was sent by Ferdinand 
and Isabella to assist their kinsman, 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, in recover- 
ing his kingdom from the French. 
It was in ^e campaign of 1496, in 
which he drove the trench (who a 
rear before had possessed the whole 
kingdom) entirely out of Sicily, that 
he was hailed by his soldiers as the 
Great Captain, a name by which he 
was ever afterward familiarly known 
throughout Europe. 

They [the people of India] conld show 
bauken richer than the richest firms of Bar< 
celona and (Tadiz, viceroys vhoee splendor 
fiur surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
mrriaas of cavalry, and long truns of artUleiy 
wnich would have astonished the Oreat Cap- 
tain. Macaulay. 

The great Castilian heroes, such as the Cid, 
Bemarao del Carpio, and Felavo, are even 
now an essential portion of the fkith and 



poetry of the common people of Spain, and 
are sail in some degree honored, as they were 
honored in the age (tf the OrecU Captain. 

Ticknor. 

2. A surname of Manuel I. ( 1120- 
1180), emperor of Trebizond. 

Great Qhaxn of Idteratare. A name 
given to Dr. Johnson by Smollett, in 
a letter to John Wilkes. See Bos- 
well's "Life of Johnson," vol. ii. 
chap. iii. 

This [a proI(»ne for the comedy of" The 
Good-natured Man ")^ immediately became an 
object of great solicitude with Goldsmith, 
knowing the weight an introduction from the 
Oreat Cham qf Literature would have with 
the public. W. hvmg. 

Great Conunoner. William Pitt 
(Earl of Chatham), a famous parlia- 
mentary orator, and for more than 
thirty years (1735-1766) a leader in 
the House of Commons. 

We leave the Oreat Commoner in the zenith 
ofhisgloiy. Macttulay. 

Great Dauphin. [Fr. Le Grand Dau- 
jihin.^ A name given by French his- 
torians to the son of Louis XIY . He 
was bom in 1661, and died in 1711. 
See Little Dauphin. 

Great Duke. A title by which the 
Duke of Wellington (1769-1862) is 
often distinguished. 

Buiy the Oreat Duke 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the Oreat IhJoe 

To the noise of the mouming.«f a mighty 
nation. Tennyson. 

Great Barl. A surname sometimes 
given to Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), 



Earl of Aimis. He is better known 
as ArchibaUi BeU'the-CcU. SeeBELLr- 
the-Cat. 

Great Earl of Cork. A title be- 
stowed upon Richard Boyle (156&- 
1643), Earl of Cork, a nobleman who, 

E}S8essing the largest estate of any 
n^lish subject at that period, devot- 
ed It, in the most generous manner, 
to promoting public improvements. 

Great Meotor. [Grer. Groase Kur- 
fiirst.^ A surname given to Fred- 
erick William, elector of Branden- 
burg (1620-1688), a sovereign dis- 
tinguished for his military genius 
and his private virtues, for the pru- 
dence and wisdom with which he 
administered the civil government, 
and for the zeal and success with 
which he labored to augidient ^e 
prosperity of his dominions, and to 
promote the welfare of his people. 
He is regarded as the founder of tiie 
Prussian greatness, and his reign 
gave to tne country the military 
character which it stiU bears. 

Great-heart, Mr. A character in the 
"Pilgrim's Progress" of Bunyan, 
represented as the guide of Christian's 
wife and children upon their journey 
to the Celestial City. 

Great Magioian. An appellation of 

Sir Walter Scott^ given to him on 

account of the sm^ular fascination 

he exercises over his readers by his 

remarkable power of description and 

his charming style. The designation 

was ori^nated by Professor John 

Wilson m a poem ciedled " The Magic 

Mirror," addressed to Scott, and 

published in the Edinburgh "Annual 

Register " for 1812. 

And when once more the gracious yiaioift 
spoke, 
I ftit the voice fiuniliar to mine ear; 



While many a fkded dream of earth awoke, 
~ Bted 
seer. 



Connected strangely with that unknown 



Who now stretched forth his aim, and on tha 

sand 
A circle round me traced, aa wHfa magician's 

wand. Prqf. J.lfa$on. 

See Wizard op the North. 

Then spake the man clothed in phdn an- 
parel to the Oreat Magician who dwelleth in 
the old fiutness, hard by the rirer Jordan 
[Tweed], which is by the Border. 

Chaldee MS., Blacktoood's Mag. QSLT). 

Great Marquis. 1. A titie give^^to 
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James Graham, Marquis of Montrose 
(1612-1650), on account of his heroic 
deeds in the cause of Charles I. 

I*ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 
And tamed the Lindsay's pride. 

But never have I told thee yet 
Ho# the Oreat Mdrgui$ died. Jytoun. 

2. A name given by the Portu- 
guese peasantiy to Dom Sebastiao 
Jose de Carvalho, Marquis de Pom- 
bal (1699-1782), the greatest of all 
Portuguese statesmen, and one of the 
ablest men of his time. 

QreAt Mofirul. The title bj which 
the chief of the Moguls, or of the 
empire founded in Uindostan by 
Baber in the fifteenth century, was 
known in Europe. The last person 
to whom this title of right belonged 
was Shah AUum, at whose death, in 
1806, the Mogul empire came to an 
end. 

Great Moralist. A title often applied 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 
in allusion to the ethical character 
of his writings, particularly his es- 
says, from which Goldsmith said a 
complete system of morals might be 
drawn. 

Dr. Johnson thought Ilfb had fbw things 
better than the excitation produced by being 
whirled rapidly along in a poet-chaise t but he 
who has in youth experienced the confident 
and independent feeling of a stout pedestrian 
in an interestine country, and during fine 
weather, will hold the taste of the OrecuMor- 
alut cheap in comparison. ^Su* W. Scott. 

Great Unknown. A name given to 
the author of the " Waverley Kovels," 
which, on their first appearance, were 
published anonymously, and which 
immediately acquired an extraordi- 
nary degree of popularity. The epi- 
thet was originated by James Bal- 
lantyne. 

4®* " The circumstance of Scott's hav- 
ing published a poem in the same year in 
which ' Waverley ' appeared, and his en- 
gagement in other literary undertakings 
being known, combined, with the com- 
mon pr(>judice that a poet cannot excel as 
a prose-writer, to avert from him for a 
time the suspicion of the authorship of 
the ' Waverley ' novels. The taciturnity 
of the few intrusted with the secret de- 
feated all attempa to obtain direct evi- 
dence as to who was the author. Prom 
the first, however, suspicion pointed 
strongly toward Scott ; and so many cir- 
cumstances tended to strengthen it, that 



the disclosures from OonstaUe's and Bal- 
lantjme's books, and his own conftssion, 
scarcely increased the moral convictioia 
which had long prevailed, that he was 
the ' Great Unknown.^ " J^ng. Otfc, 

€(reat 'Witoh of Bal-wdr^. A name 
popularly given to one Marearet 
Aiken, a Scotchwoman of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, who, 
on being accused of witchcraft, and 
subjected to torture, made a pretended 
contession of guilt, and, in order to 
save her life, informed upon others, 
asserting that they had a secret mai^ 
in their eyes by which she knew 
tiiem for witches. She was carried 
about the country for the sake of de- 
tecting such emissaries of the Devil. 

Qreave§, Sir Ij&mi'oe-15t. The title 
of a novel by Smollett (a sort of 
travesty of " Don Quixote "), and the 
name of its hero, a well-bom young 
English squire oi the time of Ueorge 
II., handsome, virtuous, and enlight- 
ened, but crack-brained, who sets 
out, attended bv an old sea-captain 
for his Sancho ^anza, to act " as co- 
adjutor to the law, and even to rem- 
edy evils which the law cannot reach ; 
to detect fraud and treason, abase 
insolence, mortify pride, discourse 
slander, disgrace immodesty, and stig- 
matize ingratitude.'* 

Greece, The Two Eyes of. See 
Two Eyes op Greece, The. 

€(reek Conunentator. A title given 
to Feman Nunez de Guzman (1488- 
1552), on account of his philological 
lectures, delivered in the University 
of Salamanca. 

G^en, (George a-. See George a- 
Green. 

Ghreen-Bag Inquiry. {Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to an investigation into 
the nature of a green bag containing 
Reports on the state of the country 
(alleged to be papers of seditious im- 
port), which was laid before parlia- 
ment bv the prince regent, Feb. 3, 
1817. These Reports were referred 
to secret committees, and in accord- 
ance with their recommendations the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
(March 3), and other coercive meas- 
ures adopted. 
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of jealDiirr- Theex- 
preuion originated with Sukeapeare. 

01l,l»m»,iiijloiiL(>f JMloMij 
Hl»th* g i M - y i<ifoiMter which Jothmoet 

u the Emm 

If tha IrUh tLTM 4rfi ui jwlrt dladiitiiUh?d 
ftT>in thoM of Britain, It tMUB to ba G* thtir 
dlqioaltinTi id dl'ld* Into Ikrtkmi, ana Sjrhl 
H?Sf5l« OiMi'at, ' " ,Sfr fK s™n! 

OTeeii-Mountalii Stats. A. popular 
DUNofVennDal, Ihe Green Moun- 
taiDS being the principal mounlain- 
range in the State. 

Oreeawood, OnuM. Arurndtplume 
adopted by MiB. Sara Jane (Clarbe) 
Ijppincott, a popular AmeiicaD au- 
thoresa of the present daj. 

Ore'mi-o. A inilar to Bianca, in 
Shakespeare's " Tamiog of the 
fihrew/' 



QrtiOuil, Qammer (grSth'et; Ger. 
proa. ^'tel). The imaginary nar- 
rator of a series or German Durseiy 
tales, said to have been taken dawn 
by the brothers Grimm, from the lips 
<^ Frau YiehmBuin, wife of a peasuit 
in the neighborhood of Hesse Casael. 
They have been translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Oride, Arthur. An old niorer in 
Dickens's " Nicholas Nicklehy." 

OTimes, Old. See Oui GnixEB. 

(jrii'go, Harry. A tiom de plumt of 
Henry Augustus Wise (b. 1819), an 
American writer, author of " Los 
Gringos," "Captain Brand," and 
other works. Gringo is a Spanish 
word meaning umnUOigWe. 

ari-!«I'd$, The Patient. A lady 
in Chaucer's "Clerk of Onenford's 
Tale," immortalized by her virtue 
and her palience. The model of 
womanly and wifely obedience, she 
comes victoriously out of the most 
cruel and repeated ordeals to which 
her conjugal and maternal afTeclions 

^IdTfiHss'ell, GrizieU, Gri- 
saldis.] 



49- Tlia itorr ot OrlHlda wai bit 
told tn lb* "OnsoieroD," Bouaoolo 
derived the InddaDts from Fetiueh, 

alK ID Chaaoer, About the middle of 
U» ditMitb anitniT (U6&I, a sni« of 
'^ Patient GriMel " apparfld.audaprOM 
Uatoi7 the nme jau. Hia (hemetiai 




street near Hoortields, m IiOndon, 
much inhabited by literary hacks 
(among whom Dr. Johnson includee 



martyrologiat, and Speed, the his- 
torian, resided in this street. In 
1S30, the name was chuiged to 
Milton Street. 



■;.¥•-"» 



not of the Court party in the tune 
of WilHam and Mary. They were 
at times honored wilh the name of 
" Countiy party." 
QrO'nll-o. A servant to Petmchio, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 

arun, JUiaataalui (l-ni-st9'se-dtis 
grlin, 31.) A nom iJejiIuine of Anton 
Aleiander von Auersperg (b. 1808), 
a German poet. 

Onm'dy, Hra. A person frequent- 
Iv referred to in Morton's comedy, 

duced as one of the dranuUU pfraona. 
The solicitude of Dame Ashfield, in 
this play, as iaichal mil Mrs. Gnady 



tiqr, has giTen the latter ereat celeb- 
rity, the interrognlflry having ac- 
quired a proYcrbjal currency' 



iiu^r the ai 



Ondnm (f!00-ilrooii'). 1. A famous 
nmhical Teniale character id the Edda 
of Samund, married, by the magic arts 
of her mother, to Sigurd, who was he- 
trolhed to BTynhild. After the death 
of Sigurd, she married King Atii [At- 
tila], at the taslBDce of h^ mother. 
She did not love him, howeverj and 
soon coming to hate him tor liia 
cruelty, she took his Ufs, having first 
caused him lo drink out of the skulls, 
ud eat Uie wael«d hearts, of their 
two children, whom she had mur- 
dered. She then sought to put an end 

throwing herself into the sea; but the 
waves bore her to the castle of King 
Jonakur. whom she married. 

2. The heroine of a celebraled 
North-Saxon poem supposed to have 
been composed in the thirteenth cen- 



leli as Cymbeline, was a legendary 
r fabulous king of Britain. 
Quil'den-st«m (gil'-). The name of 
- touitier, in Shakespeare's tragedy 



loTall woTk.Ueketed,u 
any hard or dirty job." 



B thOAOgt^ 



Oolnart, Boque. See Roque Gui- 

Quia'o-v3r (ftwin'-). Queen to King 
ArtbuT, ceiebrated for her amours 
with Lancelot du Lee, and otheni. 



Trey of Monmouth savs that she was 
of a noble Roman family and Uis 
most beautiful woman in all Britain. 
[Written also Guenevei, Gnin- 



mara (pwan'hu-m 
C|e-nu'rl), Gano, 



n'e-veerO, G 



■, Hart- 

, o _. vades the 

daminioDs of Hettel, tills him, and 
curies off Gudrun. As she still treats 
Uartmuth with contempt, and refuses 
to marry him, she ia put to menial ser- 
vice, and is Created with great indig- 
nity by his mother, Gerhnda, or Gii- 
lint. As she is one day-washing linen 
by the sea, she leams that a fleet is 
bringing her brother and her lover to 
her rescue. She flings the linen into 

ishment for doing so, feicns that 
she ia williiig to marry Hartmutl 
But Herwignow appears on the Bceni 
gainaadeciaivB vietoiy.putsGerlinda 
to death, marries Gudrun, and, -• 
her intercession, pardons Hartmu 
Gudriin is distinguished as a perfect 
model of angelic mercy, heroic forti- 
tode, and pious resignation. 



ueiXl:& 



Oulll-Ter, Lemuel. The imBginaiy 
hero of Swill's celebrated satiricid 
romance entitled " Travels into sev- 
eral Remote Nations of the Worid, by ' 
Lemuel Gulliver." He is represented 
as being flrst a surgeon in London, 
and then a captain of several shipa. 
After having followed the sea tor 
acme years, he makes in succession 
four extraordinaiy voyages, in the 
first of which he gets wrecked on the 
coast of LiUlput, a country inhabited 

e people of Brobdlng- 
ua/f, ni.u oi= (j.anta of a tremendons 
size; in the third, he is driven to 
Laputa, on empire of quack pretend- 
era to science, knavish proiectois, and 
sorcererajandin '-- '^-'^ ■---'-"- 
the Houyhnhnn 
endowed with re 
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Gul-nftre'. 1. A female character in 
Bvron's poem of "The Corsak." 
She is rescued from a burning harem 
by Conrad, and, becoming passion- 
ately enamored of him, repays the 
service he has done her by taking 
the life of the pasha, Seyd, into whose 
hands Conrad falls. 

2. A character in one of the tales 
of the " Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." 

Guin'xner'§ Ore. A marvelons island, 
fabled to float in the northern seas, — 
a fiction probably based upon the 
existence of some partly submerged 
reef or shoal. The geographer Bu- 
rseus placed this island on his map 
in view of Stockholm. 

49" *' There is a tradition in the north- 
ern seas, and upon the coast of Norway, 
that fioathig islands may often be seen 
rising out of the bosom of the waves, with 
trees fully formed, having branches from 
which hang shells instead of fruits, but 
which disappear after some hours. Tor- 
isBus, in his history of Norway, alludes to 
these. The sailors and inhabitants of 
the coast regard these places as the sub- 
marine habitations of evil spirits, who 
cause these islands to rise to tount navi- 
gators, confuse their reckonings, and em- 
barrass their voyages." Pichot. 

Qungnir (g<5ong'nSf ). (Scand. Myth,) 
The name of Odin's spear or lance. 

Gunpowder Plot. (Enff. Hist.) A 
memorable conspiracy for overthrow- 
ing the government by blowing up 
the king, lords, and commons, at the 
opening of parliament on the 5th of 
November, 1605. This diabolical 
scheme was projected by Robert 
Catesby, a Koman Catholic, who 
leagued with himself Guy Fawkes 
and several other persons, of the same 
faith, who were exasperated by the 
intolerant and persecuting spirit of 
James I. and his ministers. It was 
discovered, however, on the evening 
before it was to have been carried into 
execution, and the principal conspira- 
tors were put to death. 

Gunther, King (giin'tSf , 34). A hero 
whose adventures are related in the 
ancient German epic, the " Nibelun- 
gen Lied;" brother to Chriemhild. 

Guirtli. A Saxoo swine-herd, the thrall 



of Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

Gur'ton, Gammer (-tn). The hero- 
ine of an old English comedy, long 
supposed to be the earliest* in the 
language, but now ranked as the 
second in point of time. It was 
written about 1561, by John Still, 
afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The plot turns upon the loss of a 
needle by Gammer Gurton, — a seri- 
ous event at that period, especiaJlv in 
a remote village, — and the suose- 
quent discovery of it sticking in the 
breeches of her man Hodge. 

Guzman de Alfaraohe (gooth- 
mJn' di il-fS-ri'chft). The hero of 
a celebrated Spanish novel written 
by Mateo Aleman, and first printed 
at Madrid, in 1599. He begins bis 
career as a dupe, but afterward 

* becomes a consummate knave, and 
exhibits a rich variety of gifts in the 
various characters he is compelled by 
circumstances to assume, such as 
stable-boy, beggar, thief, coxcomb, 
mercenary, valet, pander, merchant, 
and the like. 

Guy, Sir, Earl of "Warwick. The 
hero of a famous English legend, 
which celebrates his surpassing prow- 
ess and the wonderful achievements 
by which he obtained the hand of his 
lady-love, the Fair Felice, as well as 
the adventures he subsequently met 
with in a pilgrimage to the Holy 
I^and, and on his return home. He 
is reputed to have lived in the reign 
of the Saxon King Athelstan. The 
romance of Sir Guy, mentioned bv 
Chaucer in the " Canterbury Tales," 
cannot be traced further back than 
the earlier part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. His existence at any period is 
very doubtful. 

4^ Among the romances of the Anglo- 
Danish cycle, by no means the least 
celebrated is that of Guy of Warwick. 
It is one of the few which have been pre- 
served in the Anglo-Norman form ; and 
it has gone through an extraordinary 
number of versions. Chaucer enumerat- 
ed it among the romances of pris^ or 
those which in the fourteenth century 
were held in the highest estimation. 

Wright. 

The Lord-keeper was scared by a dun cow, 
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■ad he taltM the young lUlow who kOled her 
totOv^qfWanoiekr^ 3ir W.Scott, 



The conductor the expedition was intrusted 
to a valiant Dutclunan, who for size and 
weight might hare matched with Colbrandf 
the Daniah champion slain by QuuQf Wcar- 
wkk. W.trtfino. 

Giiy'^n, Sir (^^5ii). A knight whose 
adventures are related in ue second 
book of Spenser's "Faeiy Queen." 
To him was assigned tlie task of 
bringing into subjection a witch, 
Acrasia, and of destroying her resi- 
dence, the Bower of Bliss. Sir Guyon 
represents the quality of Temperance 
in its largest sense; meaning that 
virtuous self-government which holds 
in check not only the inferior sensual 
appetites, but also the impulses of 



passion and the movements of 
venge. 

Gy'fts. A mythical personage in Vir- 
^'s "iEneid;" a companion of 
L£neas, noted for his bravery. At 
the naval games exhibited by.£iieM 
in honor of his father Anchises, Gvas 
commanded the ship ^ Chimaeia," <tf 
which Menostes was the pilot. See 

BiENCETES. 

Cb-'feftg. [Gr. iVyi,?.] {Gt, 4- Bom. 
Mym.) A son of Coelus and Tenm, 
a monstrous hundred-handed giant, 
who, with his brothers, made war 
upon the gods, and was slain by 
Hercules, and subjected to everiast- 
ing punishment in Tartarus. 
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'dd§. [Gr.*Ai«ij?,*A(«ii«.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) The god of the nether 
world, the son of Saturn and Rhea, 
and the brother of Jupiter and Nep- 
tune. He is the same as Pluio. The 
name is also applied to his kingdom, 
the abode of the departed spirits, or 
shades. See Pluto. 

HflB'mSn. [Gr. aIaioji/.] ( Gr.^ Rom. 
Mytti.) A son of Creon of Thebes, 
and a lover of Antigone. He is said 
to hare destroyed himself on hearing 
that Antigone was condemned by her 
father to be entombed alive. 

Hagen (hi'gen). The murderer of 
Siegfried in the German epic, the 
" Nibelungen Lied;" represented as 
a pale-faced and one-eyed dwarf, of 
demon origin, who knows every thing, 
and whose sole desire is mischief. 
He is at last killed by Chriemhild, 
Siegfried's wife, who strikes off his 
head with Siegfried's own sword. 

Haidee (hi-deO^ A beautiftil young 
Greek girl, in Byron's poem of " Don 
Juan." 

Hajji Baba. See Baba, Hajji. 

Halcyone. See Alcyone. 

Hales, The Evex^memorable John. 
A name often given to John Hales 
(1584-1656), an able scholar and di- 
vine of the church of England. The 
epithet of "ever-memorable" was 
first applied to him after his decease, 
in the title prefixed to a collection 
of his writings, called his " Golden 
Remains," puolished in 1659. 

Ham'$-dry^$d§. [Gr. 'A/maapvafie?, 
Lat. Hamadryades.} (Or. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) Nymphs of the woods who 
were bom and died with particular 
trees. 

Ham'a-t6n, G«il. A pseudonym 
adopted* by Miss Mary Abi^ai7 
Dodge, of HamUUm, Masssachusetts, 
a popular American writer of the 
present day. 

Hamlet. In Shakespeare's tragedy 



of the same name, son to the former, 
and nephew to the reigning, king 
of Denmark. 

49* "This is that Hamlet the Dane 
whom we read of in our youth, and wh(Hii 
we seem ahnost to remember in our after- 
years; he who made that fitmous solilo- 
quy on life, who gave the adyice to the 
players, who thought * this goodly frame, 
the earth, a sterile promontory, and this 
brave, o'erhanglng firmament, the air, 
this nugestical roof, firetted with golden 
fire, a foul and pestilent congregation of 
Tapors ; ' whom ' man delighted not, nor 
woman neither ; ' he who talked with the 
gravendiggers, and moralized on Yorick'i 
skull; the schoolfellow of Rosencrants and 
Guildenstem at Wittenberg; the firiend 
of Horatio ; the lover of OpheUa ; he that 
was mad and sent to England ; the slow 
avenger of his &ther's death ; who lived 
at the court of Uorwendillus fire hun- 
dred years before we were bom, but all 
whose thoughts we seem to know as well 
as we do our own, because we have read 
them in Shakespeare." Hazliu. 



The critics have been greatly di- 
vided in regard to Shakespeare's intent 
in this tragedy and character. Coleridge 
thinks that Shakespeare's purpose was 
" to exhibit a character flying from the 
sense of reality, and seeking a reprieve 
firom the pressure of its duties in that 
ideal activity, the overbalance of which, 
with the consequent indisposition to ac- 
tion, is Hamlet's disease." Hazlitt says, 
** It is not a character marked by strength 
of passion or will, but by refinement jof 
thought and feeling. . . . His ruling 
I»assion is to think, not to act ; and any 
vague pretense that flatters this propen- 
sity instantly diverts him firom his pre- 
vious purposes." In Mr. R. G. White's 
view, " Hainletis a man of contemplation, 
who is ever diverted fh)m his purposed 
deeds by speculation upon their proba- 
ble consequences or their past causes, 
unless he acts too quickly, and under too 
much excitement, for any reflection to 
present itself" Ooethe thought that 
Shakespeare designed to exhibit '* a love- 
ly, pure, noble, and most moral nature, 
without the strength of nerve which 
forms a hero, sinking beneath a burden 
which it cannot bear, and must not cast 
away." According to Schlegel, " the 
whole [play] is intended to show that a 
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(Fr. Z< 

,__. .. d'Aiily 

(1360-14S9), ■ noted French cordiDs! 
uid polemic. He vaa presideDt of 
the coundl of CoDStaDce, by which 
John Hnaa vu condemned. 

3. A surname applied lo Jolin 
Fabei (d. IS41), fiom the title of 
ODO of hie works. He was a native 
of Swabia, and an eminent Soman 
CathoUc STine. 

Hanunou. See Auhon. 

fiandaome BngliBhiiian. -\Ft- Le 
Bel Aagiau.] A name given by the 
French troops nnder Tinenne to John 
Chntchffl (1650-1722), afterward the 
MlebiBted Duhe of Hailhorough, who 
was no leia distin^shed for the ein- 
golar graces of his person, than fbr 
hie brilliant coorage and his conanm- 
— -'e sbiliCj both as a eoldier and a 



[Ft. Le 

• given lo Joachim MiirBt(lTeT-lSlS), 
who wae highly distinguished for 
his handsome person, accomplished 
horeemanship, and daring braver? as 

TToTtgl-ng Judge. A enmame bstened 
upon the Earl of Norbuiy (d. 1831), 
who was Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland, ih>m 1820 to 
ISST. He ia said lo have been in the 
habit of jesting with criminals, on 
whom he was prooonncing sentence 
of death. 

Hans von Bippacb (hinss fan rip'- 
p&|. 67, 71). A fictitious personal^, 
lo ask for whom was an old Joke 
among Ihe German etudents. Ham 
is Ihe German JiKk, and R^ipadi is 
a village near Leipsic. 

HauBWUTBtthSnas'Pootst, 88|, [Ger., 
Jack Pudding.] A pantomimic cbai- ' 
BCter ftinnerly introduced into Ger- , 
men eomediee, and originally in- 
tended as a cancature of the Italian ' 
Harlegmn, but corresponding more 
particularly with the Italian Jiocoroni, 



HA& 

the French Jean Potage, the Enctish 
Jact PaiMng and the Dutcli Pidcel- 
herriage, — all fororite characters 
with the lower classes of the popula- 
tion, and called after favorite national 
dishes. Hanswiust was noted for 
hla clumaineBS, his gonnandiiin^ ap. 
petite, and Iiis Falataffian dimensions- 
He was driven iiom the Gecnuui 
Blage by Gottsched, about the middla 
of the eighteenth century. 




Hard'caa-tle, Mr. (hard'ka&^I). A . 
cbaracler in Goldsmith's comedy of 
"She Sloops lo Conquer;" lepre- 
senled aa prosy and hospitable. 

Har^e-quln (har'le-kin or har'le- 
kwin). [Fr. EarUquiiij ArUgam, Sp. 
ArUqain, It. Arucchmo ; nrDtwt^ 
from Old Fr. hierlMn, AdUqiiin, 
goblin, elf, Low Lat. karleqmma, ktl- 
iwiuniu, IVom D. and Old Ger. hettt, 
hell. — ifaAn,] 1. The name of a 
well-known character in the popnlar 
e:itemporized Italian comedy, in 
which he originally figured aa s 
servant of Pantaleoue, the comic 
representative of Yenelian foibles, 
and as the lover of Columbina, or 
Ihe Arledtinetla. He appeared before 
the public with a shaven head, n 

of many colors. He also carried a 
light sword of lath, and his hat was 
in a deplorable condition. He was 
noted for hie agility, and for bdng a 
great gourmand, though his gluttony 
had no effect upon the aize of hia 
person. In this character were oat- 
irized the roguery and drollery of 
the Bei]gamasks, who were proverbial 

lequin is accordingly represented as 
a simple, ignorant person, who triea 
very hard to be witty, even at the 
expense of being malicious. He is a 
parasite, cowardly, yet faithful and 
active, but easily Induced, by fear 
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or interest, to commit all sorts of 
tricks and knaveries. From the Ital- 
ian stage he was transferred to that 
of other countries. In England, he 
was first introduced on the stage by 
Rich, in the eighteenth century. The 
harlequin, in its original conception, 
has ^most ceased to possess a le^t- 
imate existence in comedy, bemg 
confined, at the present day, to the 
sphere of Christmas pantonumes and 
puppet-shows, and to the improvised 
plays of the Italians. 

2. A punning nickname conferred 
upon Robert ^aWey (1661-1724), Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, an English 
statesman of the time of Queen Anne, 
noted for his restless, intriguing dis- 
position. 

Harley. "The Man of Feeling," m 
Mackenzie's novel of that name. 
He is remarkable for his fine sensi- 
bility and benevolence, and his bash- 
fulness resulting from excessive deli- 
cacy. See Man of Feeling. 



marriage, which is at length ten- 
dered, and retires to a solitary abode, 
where she expires, overwhelmed with 
grief and shiune. 



** The prinoipal object of Macken- 
lie, hi all his novels, has been to reach 
and sustain a tone of moral pathos, by 
representing the effect of incidents, wheth- 
er important or trifling, upon the human 
mind, and especially those which were not 
only just, honorable, and intelligent, but 
so framed as to be responcdye to those 
finer feelings to which ordinary hearts 
are callous. This is the direct and pro- 
fessed object of Mackenzie's first work, 
which is in foct no narratiye, but a series 
of successive incidents, each rendered 
interesting by the mode in which they 
operate on the feelings of Harley." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Harlot, The Infamous Northern. 
See Northern Harlot, The In- 
famous. 

Harl6we, Clarissa. The heroine 
of Richardson's novel entitled " The 
History of Clarissa Harlowe;" a 
young lady, who, to avoid a mat- 
rimonial union to which her heart 
cannot consent, and to which she is 
lu-ged by her parents, casts herself 
on the protection of a lover, who 
scandalously abuses the confidence 
she reposes in him, and finally suc- 
ceeds in gratifying his passion, 
though he fails' in insnaring her 
virtue. She rejects the reparation of 



"It was reserved to Richardson to 

show there is a chastity of the soul, 
which can beam out spotless and unsul- 
lied even after that of the person has 
been violated; and the dignity of Cla- 
rissa, under her disgrace and her misfor- 
tunes, reminds us of the saying of the 
ancient poet, that a good man, struggling 
with the tide of adrersity, and surmount- 
ing it, was a sight upon which the immor- 
tal gods might look down with pleasure." 

Sir W. Seott. 

Har-nio'ni-$. [Gr. 'Ap/movia.] {Gr, 
^ Jtom. Myth.) A daughter of Mars 
and Venus, and the wife of Cadmus. 
She is renowned in ancient story on 
account of a necklace which she 
received from her husband on her 
wedding-day, and which wrought 
mischief to all who came into pos- 
session of it. 

Har'e>ld,Ohilde (child, or child). The 
hero of Lord Byron's poem, " Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage ; " represented as 
a man of gentle birth, lofty bearing, 
and peerless intellect, who, having 
exhausted all the pleasures of youth 
and early manhood, and feeling the 
fullness of satiety, loathes his fellow- 
bacchanals, and the " laughing dames 
in whom he did delight." To banish 
his disgust and melancholv, he de- 
termines to travel; but, though he 
traverses some of the fairest portions 
of the earth, the feelings of bitterness 
and desolation still prey upon him, 
without for one moment lightening 
the weight upon his heart, or ena- 
bling him to lose his own wretched 
identity. 



'* Childe Harold may not be, nor 
do we believe he is, Lord Byron's very 
self; but he is Lord Byron's picture, 
sketched by Lord Byron himself, arranged 
in a &ncy dress, and disguised perhaps 
by some extrinsic attributes, but st^ 
bearing a sufficient resemblance to the 
original to warrant the conclusion that 
we hare drawn." Sir W. Seott. 

The fbelings arisine ftom so rich a land- 
gcape as is displayed by the valley of the 
Rhine, must have been the same in erery 
bosom. ftt)m the period when our Englishman 
took his solitary journey throudi it, In doubt 
and danger, till that in which it heard the in- 
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dignant OiUde Harold Ud a proud fhnwell to 
his native countiT, in fhe vain search of a 
land in which lus heart might throb less 
fiercely. Sir W. ScoU. 

Harpagon (ar'pi'gft^', 62). The hero 
of Moli^re's comedy of "L'Avare;" 
represented as a wretched miser, 
whose avarice has reached that point 
where it is without pride, and whose 
dread of losing his wealth has over- 
powered the desire of being thought 
to possess it. 

Some [part of the treasure] went to stop for 
a time me mouths of such claimants, who. 




Harpagon is not more unlike to Jourdain 
. . . than every one of Miss Austen's young 
divines to all his reverend brethren. 

Macaviay. 

Har'pi-^r, or Har'per. Some mys- 
terious pjersonage referred to by the 
witches, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
" Macbeth," a. iv., sc. 1. Collier sug- 
gests that the word may be a cor- 
ruption of Aarpy. The orthography 
of the first folio, and of the best 
modem editions, is Barpier. 

Harpies. [Gr. 'ApTrviot, swift robbers ; 
Lat. HarpyicB.] {Or. 4" Rom. Myth.) 
Three daughters of Neptune and 
Terra, considered as ministers of the 
vengeance of the gods. They were 
disgusting winged monsters, of fierce 
and loathsome aspect, with the bodies 
of vultures, the heads of maidens, 
hands armed with long claws, and 
faces pale with hunger. They lived 
in an atmosphere of filth and stench, 
and polluted every thing they ap- 
proached. Their names are com- 
monly given as Aello, Celseno, and 
Ocypete. 

Har-poc'r&-tdg. [Gr. 'Apiroxpan^.] 
{Myth.) The Greek name of tiie 
Egyptian Hortis^ the god of the sun 
and of silence, represented with his 
finger on his moutii. 

Harris, Mrs. An imaginary person- 
age to whom Mrs. Gamp — a month- 
ly nurse who figures m Dickens's 
novel of "Martin Chuzzlewit" — 
constantly refers as an authority for 
her own fabrications and fancies. 
See Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. 



numeroiiB and respectable pflraons who 
bear that name must &el themaehreB ag^- 
grieved ; fbr their very ezistenoe is now 
made a matter of doubt. By one breach 
of the magician, the solid flesh-and-blood 
of all the Harrises has been voJatiUBed 
into a hypothetical phantom." 

Frcuser^s 3Sat(. 

How, hitherto, though the bandit waa tlie 
nominal hero of the piece; though you were 
always hearing of him, — his wrongs, virtues, 
hair- breadth escapes, — he had never been 
seen. Not Mn. Uams^ in the immortal nar- 
rative, waa more quoted and more mythicaL 

Sir E. Buboer I^ftkm, 

Hatoh'way, Iiieutenant Jack. The 
name of a retired naval officer, on 
half-pay, in Smollett's novel, "The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle." 
He is represented as living with 
Commodore Trunnion as a compan- 
ion. 

He who can read the calamities of Trunnion 
and Hatchtoay, when run away with by their 
mettled steeds, . . . without a good nearty 
burst of honest laughter, must be well quali- 
fied to look sad and gentleman-like with Xord 
Chesterfield or Master Stephen. Sir W. Scott. 

Hats and Caps. {Swed. Hist.) Pop- 
ular names given to two political 
factions by which Sweden was dis- 
tracted in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The former party was fe- 
vorable to France, the latter was in 
the interest of Russia. They were 
both broken up, and their names 
prohibited, in 1771, by Gustavus III., 
who desired to exclude foreign influ- 
ence. 



*' Mrs. Ilarris was a glorious cre- 
ation, or, rather, conception. Only, the 



" * Faction of Hats,' * Faction of 
Caps ' (that is, n^At-caps, as being som- 
nolent and disinclined to France and 
War): seldom did a once variant, fiur- 
shining nation sink to such depths ! " 

CkirlyU. 

Hat't^r-ftick, Dirk. A Dutch smug- 
gler captain, and a thorough and 
desperate villain, in Scott's novel of 
" Guy Mannering.'* His character 
is redeemed from utter sordidness 
and depravity only by his one vir- 
tue of integrity to his employers. 
" I was always faithful to my ship- 
owners, always accounted for cargo 
to the last stiver." 

Hav'e-l^k the Dane. [Fr. Havehh 
le Danoi8.'\ The hero of an early 
French romance, the original of an 
ancient English romance of the same 
name, founded upon a stoiy of the 
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Saxon era relating to the town of 
Grimsby, in Lincolnshire. 

Hawk'ft-bites. The same as Tityre 
Tub. ' See Tityre Tus. 

Hawk'eye State. The State of Iowa ; 
— said to be so named after an In- 
dian chief, who was once a terror 
to voyageura to its borders. 

Head of AMoa. A name formerly 
given to the Cape of Grood Hope. 

Hfiad'rigg, Cud'dle (or Cuthbert). 
A plowman in Lady Bellenden's 
service, in Scott's novel of "Old 
Mortality." 

Heart of Mid-Ijo'thi-$n. A poetical 
and popular name of the old jail in 
Edinburgh, the capital of the county 
of Mid-Lothian. It was taken down 
in 1817. One of Scott's novels bears 
this name as its title. 

He'be. [Gr. 'H^lJ.] {Gr, ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of youth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the cup-bearer of the gods. She was 
banished from heaven on account of 
an unlucky fall. 

WreathM smileB, 
Such as hanff on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek. MUon. 

Hec'$-te {sometimes Anglicized hek^- 
at). [Gr. 'Ekcittj.] {Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Jupiter and 
Latona; a mysterious divimty called 
Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and 
Hecate^ or Proserpina^ in hell. In 
the latter character, she is described 
as a powerful and cruel goddess, of 
hideous appearance, having all the 
magical powers of the umverse at 
her command, and sending upon the 
earth all kinds of demons and terrible 
phantoms. 

Hec't^. [Gr. 'Etcmp.] { Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Priam, king of 
Troy, by Hecuba, and the bravest 
and ablest of all the Trojan chiefs 
who fought against the Greeks. For 
a long time ne gloriously defended 
Troy, but was at last slain in single 
combat by Achilles, who dragged his 
body in insulting tnumph three times 
around the tomb of Patroclus and 
the walls of the beleaguered city. 
His exploits are sung by Homer m 



the ** niad." One of the most beau- 
tiful and affecting as well as cele- 
brated episodes in this poem is that 
in which Hector takes leave of his 
wife and child at the Scsean gate 
before going into battle. 

Heo'tor de Ma'rys, Sir. A knight 
of the Round Table, brother of Lan- 
celot du Lac. 

Hec'tor of Germany. A title given 
by tHe old chroniclers to Joachim II., 
elector of Brandenburg (d. 1571). 

Heo'tor§. See Tityre Tus. 

Heo'u-b$. [Gr. *E«a^lJ.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy, and the mother of Paris 
and Hector. After the fall of Troy, 
she fell into the hands of the Greeks 
as a slave, and, according to one 
account, threw herself in despair into 
the sea. 

Heep, Uriah. A detestable char- 
acter in Dickens's novel of " David 
Copperfield," who, under the garb 
of the most abject humility, conceals 
a diabolic hatred and malignity. " I 
am well aware," quoth he, ** that I am 
the umblest person going, let the 
other be who ne mav. My mother 
is likewise a very umble person. We 
live in a numble abode. Master Cop- 
perfield, but have much to be thanx- 
ful for. My father's former calling 
was umble ; he was a sexton." 

Heimdall (him'dil). {Scand. Myth.) 
A god who stands as sentinel at the 
bridge of Bifrost, to prevent the 

giants from forcing their way into 
eaven. It is said of him, that he 
requires less sleep than a bird, that 
he can see to a distance of one hun- 
dred leagues, as well by night as by 
day, and that he can hear the grass 
grow and also the wool on sheep's 
backs. See Gjallab. [Written also 
Heimdal.] 

Heir of the Republic. A name 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, "the 
plebeian child of the Kevolution," 
who, in 1799, by a bold coup d'etat, 
overthrew the Directory, and made 
himself First Consul of France with 
sovereign powers; and who, in 1804, 
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assmned the title of emperor, and 
destroyed tlie last vestiges of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

Hel, o/-Heli. {Scami. Myth.) The 
queen of the dead, daughter of the 
evil - hearted Luki and a giantess 
named Angurboda. iShe was Iright- 
ful to behold, her aspect beuig fero- 
cious, and the upper part of her 
body black or livid from congealed 
blood. Her al>ode (llelheim) was a 
vast castle in Nifihcini, in tlie midst 
of eternal damp, snow, ice, and dark- 
ness. Here she received all who died 
of old age or disease. She was an 
inexorable divinity, and would re- 
lease no one who had once entered 
her domain. 

ITproAC the kinj? of men with speed, 

An<l luuldli'U htraight his coal-black steed) 

Down the yawning Rtt'cp ho rode, 

That leadri to I/ehfn dn*ar abode. 

Till All! \)efi>n'. bin fi^arlvm eyes, 

The portals nine of hell arise. Onty. 

Helen. [Or. 'EA^n?, Lat. Helena.'] 
{Gr. 4" liom. Myth.) A daughter of 
Jupiter and Leda, and the wife of 
MenelauR. kin^ of Sparta. She was 
the most oeautiful woman of her age. 
In the absence of her husband, Paris, 
son of King Priam, carried her oflf to 
Troy, which was the cause of the ten 
years' war against that city, and of 
Its final destruction. 

Helen, Burd. See Bukd Helen. 

Hel'e-n$. 1. See Helen. 

2. A ladv in ShakesiHiare's ** Mid- 
summer -Isi^ht's Dream," in love 
with Demetnus. 

3. The heroine of Shakespeare's 
" AU '8 Well that Ends Well," dis- 
tinguished for her romantic passion 
for Bertram, and her patient endur- 
ance of the most adverse fortune. 



'" There was never, perhapfl, a more 
beautifVil picture of a woman's love, 
eheriahed in secret; nofc self-consaming 
\a silent lanfpiishment ; not pining in 
thoaght; not passiTe and * desponding 
over its idol ; ' bat patient and hopeftil ; 
■trong in its own intensity, and sustained 
byitsownfondfkith. . . . The situation 
of Helena Lb ^e most painftil and de- 
nading in which a woman can be placed, 
me if poor and lowly ; she loves a man 
[Bortram] who is flur her saperior in rank, 
who repays her love with indiffeirence, 
ud r^)ecti her hand with ■com. She 



marries him against his will ; he Icavrt 
her, with contumely, on the day of tlidr 
marriage, and makes his return to hei 
arms depend on condittons apparently 
impossible. All the circumstances and 
details with which Helena is sunounded 
are shocking to our feelings, and woond- 
ing to our delicacy ; and yet the beanty 
of the character \a made to trinm|A over 
aU." Mrs. Jameson. 

Hel'e-n$, The Patient. A chatactep 
in an old popular tale, reproduced in 
Germany by Tieck. 

Hel'e-nu8. [Gr. 'EAevo^.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth. ) A son of Triam and 
Hecuba, and a celebrated soothsayer. 

He-li'$-dd§. [Gr. 'HAioiev."] {Gr.4 
Rom. Myth.) Daughters of Helios or 
Sol (the sun), changed into poplan 
on account of their grief at the aeath 
of their brother Phaethon. Theii 
names were Lampethusa, Lampetiai 
and Pha:thusa. 

Hell-cJ^n. [Gr. 'EAucwv.] A inoun« 

tain of Bocotia, in Greece, sacred to 

Apollo and the Muses., 

From IIeUcon*a harmonious springs 
A thouband rillB their mazy pix^^rets take. 

€fraif, 

He1i-os. [Gr. 'hamk.] (Gr. Myth.) 
The sun-god ; identified in later tunes 
with Apollo or Phoebus. He coire< 
sponds to the Koman Sol. 

Helle. [Gr. 'eaaij.] {Gr. ^ J&m.i. 
Myth.) A daughter of Athamas aid 
Nephele. With her brother Phrixus, 
she fled, on a golden-fleeced ram, from 
her step-momer Ino to Calchas, but 
fell into the strait called after her the 
Hellespont. 

Hel-ve'ti-$ (23). The Latin name of 

Switzerland ; sometimes used in niod-> 

cm poetry. 

See from the uhes of Jlelveiia's pOe 
The whitened skull of old Seiretus anile 1 

JfofaNec 

Henriette {Fr. pron. 6n're-et', 62). 
A daughter of Chrysale in Mou^re's 
comedy, "Les Femmes Savantes." 
Her name has become proverbial in 
the French language as a type of a 
perfect woman. 

He-phsas'tus. [Gr.*H^at<rro«.] {MtOk.) 
The Greek name of the god called 
Vulcan by the Romans. See YuLr- 

CAN. 
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Ha'r^ (9). [Gr. 'Hpa, •H/n».] {Myth,) 
The Greek name of the wife of Jupi- 
ter, called Juno by th'e Romans. See 
Juno. 

Hfir^^olei'dsB. [Gr. 'HpaicAer£ai.] (Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth). The descendants of 
Hercules. See Hercules. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

Her'ou-ldf . [Gr. 'HpcoeA^?.] ( Gr. 4- 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the most famous hero of 
fabulous history, remarkable for his 
great strength, and for his many 
wonderful achievements, particularly 
his performance of twelve labors iin- 

g)sed upon him by his kinsman 
urystheus. These were, 1. To 
destroy a lion which haunted the 
mountain valley of Nemea. 2. To kill 
a formidable hydra which infested the 
forest and marsh of Lema. (See 
Hydra.) 3. To capture a swift stag, 
with golden antlers and brazen feet, 
which belonged to Diana. 4. To 
take alive a wild boar which ravaged 
the neighborhood of Erymanthus. 
5. To cleanse the Augean stables. 
(See AuGEAS.) 6. To slay certain 
frightful carnivorous birds that deso- 
lated the country near Lake Styro- 
phalis, in Arcadia. 7. To bring lUive 
to Eurystheus a remarkable m^ bull 
belonging to Minos, king of Crete. 8. 
To obtain the mares of Diomedes, king 
of the Bistones in Thrace, which fed 
on human flesh. 9. To procure the 

firdle of Hippolyta, queen of the 
mazons. 10. To kill the monster 
Geryon, and bring his herds to Ar- 
gos. (See Geryon.) 11. To obtain 
certain golden apples which were 
concealed in the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. (See Hespbrides.) 12. 
To bring from the infernal regions 
the three-headed dog Cerberus. (See 
Cerberus.) To these " twelve 
labors" must be added man^ other 
exploits, such as his stranghng two 
serpents sent by Juno to destroy him 
while yet an infant ; his battles with 
the Centaurs and with the Giants ; his 
participation in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; his liberation of Prometheus 
and Theseus ; and the like. It is re^ 
lated by the sophist Prodicus, that 



Hercules in hia youth met the god- 
desses of Pleasure and Virtue at the 
cross-ways, and that each endeavored 
to persuade him to become her vo- 
tary; but he rejected the charms of 
Pleasure, and chose Virtue to be the 
constant companion of his life. (See 
Dejanira and Hylas.) [Called 
also Alddea^ after his grandfauer Al- 
c«us.] 

The old world knew nothing of Con venion t 
instead of an " Ecce Homo " [Behold the Man I 
See John xix. 5], they had only Nome Choice 
of Hercules. Carlylt, 

Heretios, Hammer of. See Ham- 
mer OP Heretics. 

Hermann (h6f^man). The hero of 
(xoethe*s poem entitled "Hermann 
und Dorotnea." 

4^ The aim of the " Hermann and 
Dorothea " is " in an epic crucible to free 
from its dross the pure human existence 
of a small Qerman town, and at the same 
time mirror in a small glass the great 
moTements and changes of the world's 
stage." Goethej IVoim. 

Her'mdf. [Gr. 'Ep/*^?.] (Myth.) The 
Greek name of Mercury. See Mer- 
cury. 

Her'mi-$. A lad^ in Shakespeare's 
" Midsummer - Night' s Dream,' ' in 
love with Lj'^sander. 

BKr-mi'o-ne. [Gr. 'Ep/ulmJioj.] (Gr.^ 
Rom. Myth.) 1. The only daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen, celebrated 
for her beauty. She became the wife 
of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), the son 
of Achilles ; but, having been previ- 
ously promised to Orestes, whom she 
loved, the latter procured the assas- 
sination of Pvrrhus, and carried her 
off and married her. 

2. The heroine of the first three 
acts of Shakespeare's ** Winter's 
Tale." 



'* She is the wife of Leontes, king 
of Sicilia, and, though in the prime of 
beauty and womanhood, is not repre- 
sented in the first bloom of youth. Her 
husband, on slight grounds, suspects her 
of infidelity with his friend Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia. The suspicion once 
admitted, and working on a Jealous, pas- 
sionate, and yindictiTe mind, becomes a 
settled and confirmed opinion . Hermione 
is thrown into a dungeon ; her new-bom 
inliEtnt is taken frt>m her, and. by the order 
of her husband, fhmtie with Jealousy, 
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•zpoMd to death on a dMert ahore ; she 
la herself brought to a public trial for 
treafion and Incontinency, defends her- 
self nobly, and ifl pronounced innocent 
by the oracle. But. at the rery moment 
that she is acquitted, she learns the death 
of tiie prince, her son, who, 

* Conceiving the dishonor of hin mother, 
Had stnuitat declined, druoped, took it deep- 
ly. 
Fastened and fixed the shorae on 't in himself^ 
Threw off hin spirit, appetite, and sleep. 
And downrifiht lanKuuhed.* 

ghe swoons away with f^rief, and her sup- 
posed death concluded the third act. The 
two last acts are occupied with the adyen- 
tores of her daughter Perdita ; and with 
the restoration of Perdita to the arms of 
her mother, and the reconciliation of Uer- 
mione and Lcontes, the piece concludes. 
Such, in few word.^, is the dramatic situ- 
ation. The cliaracter of Uermlone exhib- 
its what is ncyer found in the other sex, 
bat rarely in our own, — yet sometimes, 
— dignity without pride, love without 
passion, and tenderness without weak- 
ness." Mrs. Janitson. 

Herxnod (her'mod, or hOfmod). 
{Scand. Myth.) A son of Odin, and 
the messenger of the gods. 

'ro(9). [Gr. 'Hpoi.] 1. {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Styth.) A beautiful priest«»ss 
of Venus at Sestos, in Thrace, be- 
loved by Lcander of Abvdos, who 
repeatedly swam across tfie Helles- 
pont to visit her; but, he being at 
length unfortunately drowned, she 
threw herself, in despair, into the .«*ea. 
2. Daughter of Leonato, and a 
friend of Beatrice, in Shakespeare's 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 



" The character of Hero is well con- 
trasted with that of Beatrice, and their 
mutual attachment is very beautiful and 
natural. When they are botli on the 
scene together, Iloro has but little to say 
for herself : Beatrice asserts the rule of a 
master-spirit, oclipsos her by her mental 
superiority, abashes her by her raillery, 
dictates to her, an.««wers for hor, and 
would fain inspire her gentle-hearted 
cousin with sonic of her own assurance. 
. . . But iShakcspeare knew well how to 
make one oharsictiT subordinate to anoth- 
er, without soerifirinij the slightest por- 
tion of its efTe<*t : and Hero, added to her 
grace and softness, and all the interest 
which attaches to licr as the sentimental 
heroine of the i)lav, possesses an intel- 
lectual beauty of \\vr own. When she 
has Beatrice at an advantatre. she repays 
her, with interest, in the severe, but most 



animated and elegant pictare she dntm 
of her cousin's imperious character and 
unbridled leyity of tongue." 

Mrs. Jameson. 

WiT'6ji, Bobert. A pseudon\'m under 
which John Pinkerton (1758-1826) 
published a work, entitled *^ Letters 
on Literature," distinguished for its 
strange system of spelling, as well as 
for the singular opinions advanced in 
it on the value of the Greek and 
Roman writers. 

Hero of the Nile. A surname often 
given to Horatio Nelson (1758-1805), 
the illustrious naval commander of 
England, who, on the first of August, 
1708, with a greatly inferior lorce, 
attacked, and nearly destroyed, a 
French fleet under the commiand of 
Brueys, in Aboukir Bay. 

He-rOS'tr$-tU8. [Gr. 'Hpoorparoc.] 

An Ephesian, who, to acquire im- 
perishable fame, set lire to the mag- 
nilicent temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
B. c. 356. lie was tortured to death 
for the deed, and a decree was passed 
that no one should mention his name 
under pain of camtal punishment; 
but the effect produced was exactly' 
the opposite of that which was intend- 
ed. [Called also JLratostratus.] 

Her'thi. ( Teutonic Myth.) A per- 
sonification of the earth. Hertha was 
worshiped bv the ancient Germans 
and the Anglo-Saxons, as well as by 
the Norsemen. The name is some- 
times used as a synonym of Fngga. 
See Frigga. 

Her Trippa (ef trep'pi')- The name 
of one of the characters in Rabelais* 
" Pantagruel." 

tfS^ '' Her Trippa is undoubtedly Hen- 
ricuR Cornelius Ajrrippa burlesqued. Her 
is Henrirus. or H^rricus, or perhaps al- 
ludes to Herr, because he was A German, 
and As^rippa us turned into Trijtpa, to 
play upon the word tripe. '^ Mottetur. 

He-si'o-ne. [Gr. •iiaionj.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom, Myth.) A daughter of Laom- 
edon, king of Troy, rescued from a 
sea-monster by Hercules, and given 
in marriage to Telamon, to whom 
she bore Teucer. 

Hes-p3r1-dd9. [Gr. 'E<r»repifies.] {Gr. 
<f Bom. Myth.) Three nymphs. 
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daughters of Hesperus, — or, as some 
say, of Erebus ana Nox, — and guard- 
ians of the golden apples vrhlcb Juno, 
on her marriage witli Jupiter, received 
from Terra, and which were kept in 
a garden on an island beyond Mount 
Adas, in Africa. The tree which bore 
them was watched by a huge dragon. 

Hes'pe-rus. [Gr. "Ecnrepo?.] ( Gr, ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A personification of the 
evening star, worshiped with divine 
honors. According to one form of 
the legend, he was the son of Cepha- 
lus and Aurora ; according to another 
form, the son of lapetus and Asia. 
Diodorus calls him a son of AfJas, 
and says that he was fond of astron- 
omy, and that once, afier having 
ascended Mount Atlas to observe the 
stars, he disappeared, and was seen 
on earth no more. 

Hes'ti-$- [Gr. 'Etrria.'] {Gr. Myth.) 
The Greek name of the goddess 
worshiped by the Romans as Vesta. 
See Vesta. 

Hi'$-w&'tli$. A mythical personage 
of miraculous birth, believed by the 
North American Indians to have been 
sent among them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to 
teach them the arts of peace. The 
story of Hiawatha has been made the 
subject of a poem by Longfellow. 

Hl-ber'ni-&. The Latin name of 
Ireland, often used in modem poetry. 

Hick'$-thrift, Thomas, or Jack. 
The name of a famous character in 
an old legendaiy tale of the same 
name, doubtless' a popular corrup- 
tion of an ancient Northern romance. 
He is described as a poor laborer 
of the time of William the Con- 
queror, and the possessor of super- 
human strength^ which enabled nim 
to accomplish achievements so won- 
derful, and of such public importance 
and benefit, that he was knighted by 
his grateful king, and made governor 
of East Anglia, or Thanet. See 
"Qu. Rev.," No. XLI. art. V. 

When a man sits down to write a history, 
thoueh it be but the histOTV of Jack Hicka- 
thryt or Tom Thumb, he Knows no more 
than his heels what lets and confounded 
hindrances he is to meet with in his way. 

Sterne. 



Hieronymo. See Jebonimo. 

Higli-lieels. A faction or party in 
Lilliput opposed to the Low-heels. 
These parties were so called from the 
high and low heels of their shoes, by 
which they respectively distinguished 
themselves. The High-heels, it was 
alleged, were most agreeable to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, 
but the emperor made use only of 
Low-heels m the administration of 
the government. Under these desig- 
nations, Swift satirized the High- 
church and Low-church parties of 
his time, or the Whigs and Tories. 
See Gulliver and Lilliput. 

Highland Mary. Mary Campbell. 
Bums^s first love, the subject or 
some of his most beautiful songs, 
and of the elegy, "To Mary in 
Heaven." 

Hin'doof. A cant name given to the 
" Know-nothing " or Native- Ameri- 
can party in the United States. Dan- 
iel Ullman, their candidate for the 
Presidency, having been charged 
with being a native of Calcutta. 

Hip'po-cre'ne {the English poets som€r 
times pi'onounce it in three syllables, 
hip'po-kreen). [Gr. 'iTrTroKpijiTj.] A 
fountain near Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses, and fabled to have been 

Eroduced by a stroke of Pegasus^s 
oof. Longfellow has made use of 
this myth in his " Pegasus in Pound." 
See Pegasus. 

Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushfdl Mppocrene. 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim I 

JEectta. 

Hip'P0-d$-mi'$. [Gr. *Itnro&£fieia.] 
( Gr. 4" Rom. Myth.) The real name 
of Briseis, the beloved slave of Achil- 
les. See Briseis. 

Hip-pol'j^-tft. [Gr. 'IirwoAimj,] 1. 
{Gr. tf Rom. myth.) A queen of 
the Amazons, and daughter of Mars, 
slain by Hercules, according to one 
account, but, according to another, 
conquered by Theseus, who married 
her, and had by her his son Hippolv- 
tus. [Written also H i p p o 1 y t c.] 

The worthy Doctor . . . magnanimously 
suppressed his own inclination to become the 
Theseus to thb Hippolyta, in deference to the 
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right! of hotpitaUty, which amoined him to 
forbear internrence with the pieuurable pur- 
suits of his young friend. Sir W. Scott. 

2. Queen of the Amazons, in 
Shiiespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." 
Hip-pol'j^-tUS. [Gr. 'IinroAvTO?.] ( Gr. 
& Bom. Myth.) A son of Theseus, 
king of Athens, by Antiope or Hip- 
polyta. His step-mother, Fhaedra, — 
the second wife of Theseus, — fell in 
love with him, but, finding that her 
passion was not responded to, she ac- 
cused him to her husband of attempts 
upon her chastity; the king in his 
rage cursed him, and prayed for his 
destruction, whereupon he was thrown 
from his chariot and dragged to death 
by his horses. iEsculapius, however, 
restored him to life, and Diana placed 
him, under the name of Virbius, and 
under the protection of the nymph 
£geria, in the grove of Aricia, where 
he afterward received divine honors. 

Hip-poxn'e-don. [6r. 'innotj.48<ov.] 
{Gr. 4- Rom. Myth.) One of the 
seven Grecian chiefs who engaged in 
the siege of Thebes. 

Hip-pom'e-ndg. [Gr. 'iwiro/i^i^s.] 
{Gr. 4" Rom. Myth.) A Grecian 
prince who conquered Atalanta in a 
race, and thus obtained her as his 
wife. See Atalanta. 

Even here, in this region of wonders, I And 
l^iat li^ht-footed Fancy leaves Truth far be- 
hind; 
Or, at least, lilce Hippomenes, turns her astray 
By the golden illusions he flings in her way. 

T. Moore. 

Hip-pot'$-dd§f. [Gr. 'ImroTa^T;?.] {Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A name given to 
2Eo1us, as the grandson of Hippotes. 
See iEoLus. 

He . . . questioned every gust of rugged 
wings 

That blows from off each beakdd promon- 
tory ; . . . 

And sage Ilippotaden their answer brings. 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed. 

Milton. 

'ren (9). [A corruption of Irene.] 
The heroine of an old plav bv Georj]:e 
Peele, entitled "The Turkish Ma- 
homet, and Hiren, the fair Greek; " 
referred to by Pistol, in Shakespeare's 
"King Henry IV.," Part H., a. ii., 
sc. 4. The name is proverbially 
used by the writers of that day to 
designate a strumpet. 



** Come, come,** exdaimed OUbaek; ** iriial 
is the meaning of all this? Have we got 
Hiren here ? We '11 have no swaggering here, 
youngsters." jEr wTScoU. 

Hi8-pa'ni-$. The ancient Latin name 
of Spain ; sometimes used in modem 
poetry. 

Hob'bi-did^^9e. The name of one 
of the fiends mentioned by Shake- 
speare in " Lear" (a. iv., sc. 1), and 
taken from Uarsnet^s " Declaration 
of Egregious Popish Impostures.** 
See Flibbertigibbet,!. [Written 
Uopdance in a. iii., sc. 6.] 

IlotbidicUxncef prince of dumbneas. SkcUb. 

Hob'goblin. A name formerly given 
to the merry spirit usually called 
Ptick, or Rotnn GoodfeUuw. 

4^ ^' Goblin is the fieach gobelin^ 
German kobold ; Hob is Rob^ Robin, Bob ; 
just afl Hodge is Roger. ''^ KeigktUy. 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet 

Puck. 
You do their work, and they shall have sood 

luck. J^ak. 

Hob'i-nol. A name given by Spen- 
ser, in his ^^ShepheM's Calendar," 
to Gabriel Harvey (1545-1630), a per- 
sonal friend, a respectable poet and 

f)rose - writer, and one of tne most 
earned persons of his age. [Writ- 
ten also H o b b i n 1.] 

Hob^o-mok'ko. The name of an 
evil spirit among the North American 
Indians. 

Hob'son, Tobias (-sn). A carrier 
who lived at Cambridge (£ng.) in 
the seventeenth century. He kept a 
stable, and let out horses, but obli^d 
each customer to take the one which 
stood next to the door. Hence the 
proverbial expression, " HobeOn's' 
choice,*' used to denote a dioice 
without an alternative. 

Hocus, Humphrey. A nickname 
used to designate the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in Arbuthnot's " History of 
John Bull." 

Hddeken (ho'dft-ken, 46). [Ger.. lit- 
tle hat.] A famous German kobold, 
or domestic fairj' servant; — so called 
because he always wore a little felt 
hat pulled down over his face. 

Hodge. The goodman of Gammer 
Gurton, in the old play of " Gammer 
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Gurton's Needle." 
Gammjsb. 



See GuBTON, 



Hddur (hoMobf, 46). (Scand, Myth.) 
A blind god who destroyed his broth- 
er Baldur, at the instigation of Loki, 
without meaning to do so. He is the 
ty^e of night and darkness, as Bal- 
dor is of light and day. [Written 
also Hod, Hoder.] 

Hol'o-fer'ndf . 1. See Judith. 

2. [Fr. ( Thubal) Holofeme.] The 
name of a pedant living in Paris, 
under whose care Garj^antua, in 
Kabelais' romance of this name, is 
placed for instruction. 

3. [An imperfect anagram of Jok. 
nes FtoreOf or Johannes Florio.] A 
pedantic schoolmaster, in Shake- 
speare's "Love's Labor's Lost," fan- 
tastically vain of his empty knowl- 
edge. Sec EuPHUES. 

j|^ " Under the name of Holof ernes ^ 
Shakespeare ridicules John Florio (d. 
1625), the philologist and lexicographer, 
called by himself^ The Resolute.' . . . 
The character of Holofernes, howeyer, 
while it caricatures the peculiar folly and 
ostentation of Florio, holds up to ridicule, 
at the same time, the general pedantry 
and literary affectations of the age ; and 
amongst these, yery particularly, the ab- 
surd innoyations which Lyly had intro- 
duced. Drake. 

Holy Alliance. [Fr. La Sainte Alli- 
ance.'] (Hist.) A league of the ^v- 
ereigns of Europe, proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, Sept. 
26, 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, and founded upon the 
Idea that religion should be made the 
basis of international politics. The 
act establishing this alliance was 
signed by Alexander, Francis of 
Austria, and Frederick William of 
Prussia, and consisted of a declara- 
tion that the principles of Christian- 
ity should be the basis of internal 
administration and of public policy. 
Principles so indefinite led in time to 
violations of justice, and the league 
soon became a conspiracy of the gov- 
ernments against tne peoples. The 
kings of England and France acced- 
ed to the alliance, and, in 1818, a 
congress was held at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in which a Declaration of the five 
monarchs was issued, stating that 



the obiect of the alliance was peace 
and leffitimate atabiUty. England 
and France afterward withdrew from 
this union, as its views became more 
pronounced, and France at the pres- 
ent time occupies a position hostile to 
it. A special article of the treaty of 
alliance excluded for ever the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family from 
any European throne! 

Holy Bottle, Oracle of the. An 
imaginary oracle in search of which 
Pantagruel, in Rabelais' romance of 
this name, visits various islands, ac- 
companiea by his friend Panurge. 
See Panurge. 



The last place at which they arrive 
is Lantern-land (see Island of Lantxbns), 
where the oracular bottle is kept in an 
alabaster fount in a magnificent temple. 
Being conducted hither, the attendant 
priestess throws something into the fount, 
on which the water begins to bubble, and 
the word IHnc ! (Drink) is heard to pro- 
ceed from the bottle, which the priestess 
declares to be the most auspicious re- 
sponse pronounced while she has offi- 
ciated in the temple. They accordingly 
all partake of Falernlan wine ; andwitn 
their ravings and prophesyings under the 
inspiration of Bacchanalian enthusiasm 
the romance ends. 

They were left In all the distranes of decire 
unsatisfied, — saw their doctors, the Parch- 
nientarians, the Brassailans. the Turpenta- 
nans, on one side, the Popish doctors on the 
other, like Pantagruel and his companions \xl 
quest of the Oracle qf the Bottle, ollembarked 
out of sight. Sterne. 

Holy City. A designation bestowed 
• by various nations upon the city 
which is regarded as the center of 
their religious worship and traditions. 
By the Jews and Christians, Jerusa- 
lem is so called. By the Mohamme- 
dan nations, the name is applied to 
Mecca and Medina. By the Hindus, 
Benares is regarded as the Holy City. 
By the Indian Mohammedans, Alla- 
habad is so called. In the time of 
the Incas, the name was given to 
Cuzco, where there was a great tem- 
ple of the sun, to which pilgrims re- 
sorted from the furthest borders of 
the empire. 

Holy Ghraal. See St. Graal. 

Holy Island. 1. A name formerly 
given to Ireland, on account of its 
innumerable multitude of saints. 
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S. Gaemsey was so called, in the 
tenlii centuryi on account of its 
many monks. 

3. Kiigen was so called by the 
Slavonic Varini. 

4. A synonym of Lindisfame, a 
peninsula on the north-east coast of 
England, remarkable as having been 
the seat of a SSaxon abbey over 
which the famous St. Cuthbert pre- 
sided as bishop. 

Holy iLancL 1. A name commonly 
applied to Palestine; — first given to 
it m Zech. ii. 12. 

2. A name given to Elis, in an- 
cient Greece. 

Holy Iieacrue. [Fr. La SairUe lAgue.'] 
{Hist,) 1. A celebrated combination 
against the republic of Venice, formed 
in 1508 by Pope Julius XL, — whence 
the epitiiet of " Holy," — and in- 
cluding the emperor of Germany 
(Maximilian), the king of France 
(Louis XII.), the king of Spain (Fer- 
dinand III.), and various Italian 
princes. By this league, Venice was 
forced to cede to Spain her posses- 
sions in the kingdom of Naples. 

2. A treaty concluded, in 1533, be- 
tween Pope Clement VII., the Ve- 
netians, the Duke of Milan (Fran- 
cesco Maria Sforza), and Francis I. 
of France, to compel the Emperor 

, Charles V. to release the French 
king^s sons on the payment of a rea- 
sonable ransom, and to re-establish 
Sforza in the possession of ISlilan. 
It was so called because the Pope 
was at the head of it. 

3. A politico-religious association 
formed by the Roman Catholic party 
in France, in the reign of Henry III., 
the object of which was to overthrow 
the Protestants, prevent the accession 
of Henry IV., and place the Duke of 
Guise on the throne. [Called also 
The League, by way of eminence.] 

Holy Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, a woman once popularly believed 
to possess miniculouH endowments, 
and to be an instrument of divine 
revelation. She was bolieaded at Tv- 
bum, on the 21st of April, 1534, for 
liifjli treason in having predicted that 
direful calamities would befall the 



English nation, and that Henry VTTT. 
would die a speedy and violent death 
if he should mvorce Qneen Catharine 
and marry Anne Boleyn. Her im- 
posture was for a time so saccessAil 
that even Sir Thomas More was dis- 
posed to be a believer. 

Honeyoomb, 'WilL One of the 
members of the imaginaiy club by 
whom the *^ Spectator " was profess- 
edly edited, lie is distinguisned for 
his graceful affectation, courtly pre- 
tension, and knowledge of the gay 
world. 

Honeyed Teaoher. An appellation 
bestowed upon St. Bemara (1091- 
1153), one of the most eloquent and 
distinguished ecclesiastics of the Mid- 
dle Ages. See Mellifluous Doc- 
tor. 

Hdn'ey-m&n, Charles. A free-and- 
easy cler^'man in Thackeray's novel 
of " The Newcomes." 

In the Jloneyman of the parish, even where 
that person U of ordinary quaiHlcationa. a 
more familiar tone both of speech and writinc 
is tolerated. Percy FUzgerakU 

Hdn'ey-wdbd. A character in Gold- 
smith's comedy of "The Good-na- 
tured Man;" distin^shed for his 
exaggerated generosity and self-ab- 
negation. 

Honor, Mrs. The waiting-maid of 
Sophia Western, in Fielding's. novel, 
" The History of a Foundling." 

Stop, stop; fold up the bedclothes again, if 

Sou please. ITpon my word, this is worae 
lan Sophy WoMtcm and Mrs. Honor about 
Tom Junea^s broken arm. J*rq;'. J. Wilaonm 

Hood, Bobin. See Robin Hood. 

Hdbk'er, The Judioious. Richard 
Hooker, an eminent English divine 
(1553-1600), to whom the surname 
of" The Judicious " has been given on 
account of his wisdom and judgment. 
Of his " p:cclesiastical Polity " Pope 
Clement VIII. said, " There are in it 
such seeds of etemitv as will con- 
tinue till the last fire shall devour all 
learning." 

Hookey "Walker. The popular name 
of an out -door clerk at Longman, 
Clementi, & Co.'s, in Cheapside, Lon- 
don, where a great number of per- 
sons were employed. His real name 
was John Walker, and the epithet 
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*^ Hookey''* was given him on account 
■ of his hooked or crooked nose. He 
occupied the post of a spy upon the 
other workmen, whose misdemean- 
ors were numerous. Of course it 
was for their interest to throw dis- 
credit upon all Jack's reports to the 
head of the firm ; and numbers could 
attest that those reports were fabri- 
cations, however true. Jack, some- 
how or other, was constantly outvot- 
ed, his evidence superseded, and of 
course disbelieved ; and thus his oc- 
cupation ceased, but not the fame of 
^^ Hookey Walker^'''' who often forms 
a subject of allusion when the tes- 
timony of a person of tried and well- 
known veracity is impeached. The 
name is also often used as an ejacu- 
lation, to express incredulity. 

4^ According to the London '^ Satur- 
day Review," the expression is derived 
trova. an aquiline - nosed Jew, named 
Walker, an out-door astronomical lect- 
urer of some local notoriety in his day. 
Another authority refers it to '^a magis- 
trate of dreaded acuteness and incredu- 
lity," whose hooked nose gave the title of 
"beak" to all judges, constables, and po- 
licemen. 

Hoosier State (hdb'zhur). The State 
of Indiana, the inhabitants of which 
are often called lloosiers. This word 
is said to be a corruption of husherj 
formerly a common term for a bully, 
tliroughout the West. 

Hopeful. A pilgrim in Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress," who, after the 
death of Faithful, accompanies Chris- 
tian to the end of his journey. . 

Hop-o'-my-Tliuinb. A character in 
the tales of the nursen^, often con- 
founded with Tom Thimib. See 
Thumb, To3I. 

Ho'rae (9). [Gr.'Opau] {Gr. «^ Earn. 
Myth.) The Hours, daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, goddesses that 
presided over the changes of the 
seasons and the works of man, and 
kept watch at the gates of heaven ; 
represented in art as blooming maid- 
ens carrying flowers, fruits, &;c. 
Their naiues are usually given as 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene. 

Lo ! whore tlie ros:^-bosoined Houn^ 

Fair Venus' train, appear. Oray. 



Ho-ra'ti-1 (-shX-i). See Cubiath. 

Ho-ra'ti-o (ho-ra'shl-o). A friend to 
Hamlet, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
this name. 

H5r'i-cdn. A fanciful name sometimes 
given to Lake George, and commonly 
supposed to be the original Indian 
name, but really an invention of the 
American noveust, James Fenimore 
Cooper. The ancient Iroquois name 
of this lake was AncHalarocie, which 
is said to mean, " there the lake shuts 
itself." The French missionary, Fa- 
ther Jogues, called it Saint Sacre- 
ment, because he discovered it on the 
eve of that festival. 

Horn, King. See King Horn. 

Hor'ner, Jack. The name of a cele- 
brated personage in the literature of 
the nursery. The full history of his 
" witty tricks and pleasant pranks '* 
is given in Halliwell's "Nursery 
Rhymes of England." 

4^ According to a writer in " Notes 
and Queries " (xvi. 156), " There is a tra- 
dition in Somersetshiro that the Abbot 
of Glastonbury, hearing that Henry Yin. 
had spoken with indignation of his build- 
ing such a kitchen as the king could not 
burn down, — it being domed over with 
stone, — sent up his steward. Jack Hor- 
ner, to present the king with an accept- 
able dish ; namely, a dish, which^ when 
the crust was lifted up, was found to con- 
tain deeds transferring twelve manors to 
his sovereign ; and that, as Jack Homer 
traveled up to town in the Abbot's wagon, 
he lifted up the crust, and stole out the 
gift of the manor of Wells, still possessed 
by his descendants, and, when he re- 
turned, told the Abbot that the king had 
given it to him, but was found, or sus- 
pected, to have imposed upon his patron. 
Hence the satire vested under the nursery 
lines, — 

*IAtae Jack Homer 

Sat in a comer fnamely. that of the wagoa]. 
Eying hit Christnias p(e; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum [the deed of the 

manor ofWells], 
And said, " What a brave boy am II "* ** 

Another correspondent of the same work 
(xvii. 83) gives a different version of this 
story. '' When the monasteries and their 
property were seized, orders were given 
that the title-deeds of the abbey estates 
at Mells [Wells ?], which were very exten- 
sive and valuable, and partly consisted 
of a sumptuous grange built by Abbot 
John Sellwood, should be given up to the 
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oommiisionien. After §oine delay, it was 
determined by the Abbot of GlaBtonbury 
to giTe them up ; and, for want of a sale 
mode of conreying them, it was decided 
that the most likely to avoid their being 
■eiied by any but thoM for whom they 
were intended, was to send them in a 
puty, which should be forwarded as a 
present to one of the commissioners in 
London. The safest messenger, and least 
likely to excite suspicion, was considered 
to be a lad named Jack Homer, who was 
a ion of poor parents living in the neigh- 
borhood of the grangek. The lad set out 
(m his journey on foot, laden with the 
pasty. It was a weary road, and England 
not being so thickly inhabited as now. he 
sat down to rest in as snug a comer as he 
could find by the way-side. Hunger, too, 
oreroame him, and he was at a loss what to 
do, when he bethought himself that there 
would be no harm in tasting ever so little 
of the pasty which he was carrying. He 
therefore inserted his thumb under the 
erost, when, lo ! there was nothing but 
parchments. Whether that allayed his 
hunger then or not, I cannot say ; but, 
although he could not read or under- 
Btand these parchments, yet he thought 
they might be valuable. He therefore 
took one of the parchments and pocketed 
it. and pursued his journey with the rest 
or his pasty. Upon his delivering his 
parcel, it was perceived that one of the 
cliief deeds ( the deed of the Mells [Wells ? ] 
Abbey estates) was missing ; and, as it was 
thought that the Abbot had withheld it, 
an order was straightway sent for his ex- 
ecution. But the sequel was, that, af- 
ter the monasteries were despoiled, there 
was found in the possession of the family 
of Jack Horner a piece of parchment 
which was. in Ifect, the title-deed of Mells 
r Wells ? ] Abbey and lands ; and that was 
* the plum ' which little Jack Homer had 
unwittingly become possessed of. The 
Abbot Whiting was executed for with- 
holding the deeds. This is the tale as 
told to me." 

"No, I a'n't, sir," replied the fkt boy. start- 
ing up from a remote comer, where, like the 
patron saint of fet boys, — the immortal Hor- 
ner, — he had been devouring a Christmas pie, 
thoueh not with the coolneps and deliberation 
which characterized that young gentleman's 
proceeding. Dickens. 

Horn Qate. One of "two gates of 
sleep " in the under-world, spoken 
of by Virgil in the " ^neid," Book 
VI., one of which is made of horn, 
the other of shining white ivory. 
Through that of horn, true visions or 
dreams are sent up to men. 

So too the Necklace, though we saw it van- 



ish through the Horn Oate of Dreama, and in 
my opinion man shall never more behold H, 
yet its activity ceases not, nor wUL CbrK^. 

Homie, Auld. See Auij> Hornib. 

Horse Ijatdtudes. A name given by 
seamen to a bank or region of calms 
in the Atlantic Ocean, between the 
parallels of 30*» and 35** N. The 
name is said to be derived from the 
circumstance that vessels formerly 
bound from New England to the 
West Indies, with a deck -load of 
horses, were often delayed in this 
calm belt, and, for want of water, 
were obliged to throw the animylft 
overboard. 

Hor-ten'si-o. A suitor to Bianca, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Ho'rus (9). [Gr. 'Opos.] {Mffth,) The 
Egyptian god of the sun, correspond- 
ing to the Grecian Apollo. He was a 
son of Osiris and Isis, and along with 
his mother avenged his father's death 
by vanquishing Typhon in a ^teat 
battle (see Osiris), and taking his 
place as king of the gods. He is 
often represented as a child seated 
on a lotus-flower, with his finger on 
his lips, and hence has been regard- 
ed as the god of silence. His wor- 
ship extended to Greece, and even to 
Rome. 

Hot'spur. An appellation for a penon 

of a warm or vehement disposition, 

and therefore given to the famous 

Harry Percy. The allusion is to one 

who rides in hot haste, or spurs 

hotly. 

It is probable that he . . . fbrgot, amid the 
hundreds of thousands which Paris containa, 
what small relation the number of his own 
Ikithflil and devoted followers bore, not only 
to those who were perilously engaged in Ike- 
tions hostile to him, but to the great masa, 
who, in Hottpur'8 phrase, loved their own 
shops or bams better than nis house. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Hot'spur of Debate. A sobriquet 
given bv Macaulay to the Earl of 
Derby (b. 1799), on account of his 
fiery invective and vehemence of 
declamation. 

Hours. See HoRiB. 

House of Fame. The title of a cele- 
brated poem of Chaucer's, and the 
name of a magnificent palace de- 
scribed in it as built upon a mountain 
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of ice, and supported by rows of 
pillars, on which are inscribed the 
names of the most illustrious poets. 
Here the goddess Fame, seated on 
her throne, dispenses her capricious 
and unjust judgments to the crowds 
who come to solicit her favors. 
Houssain, Frinoe. See Prince 

HOUSSAIN. 

Houyhnhnzns. A name given by 
Swift, in his imaginary " Travels 
into several Remote Nations of the 
World, by Lemuel Gulliver," to a 
race of horses endowed' with reason. 
The word seems intended to be sug- 

f;estive of the whinnying of a horse, 
t is a dissyllable, and may be pro- 
nounced hoo-inmz', or hoo'mmz, but 
the voice should properly be qua- 
vered in sounding the n. 

IQ'ay, would kind Jove my organs bo dispose 
To hymn harmonious Houyhnhnma tlm>ngh 

the nose, 
I *d call thee Houyhnhnm^ that high-sounding 

name; 
Thy children's noses all should twane the 



same. 



% 



ope. 



"True, true, — ay, too true,** replied the 
Dominie, hui Ilouunnhnm laugh sinking into 
on hysterical giggle. Sir W. Scott. 

If the Houyhnhnma should ever catch me, 
and, finding me particularly vicious and un- 
manageable, send a man-tamer to Rarcy-fy 
me, I ul tell you what drugs he would have to 
take, and how he would have to use them. 

Jlolmet. 

Hd<^e, Miss. A personage who figures 
in Richardson's novel of "Clarissa 
Harlowe." 

49°> '^Miss Howe is an admirably 
sketched character drawn in strong con- 
trast to that of Clarissa, yet worthy of 
being her Mend, with more of worldly per- 
spicacity, though less of abstracted prin- 
ciple, and who, when they argue upon 
points of doubt and delicacy, is often 
able, by going directly to the question at 
issue, to start the game, while her more 
gifted correspondent does but beat the 
bush. Her high spirit and disinterested 
devotion for her friend, acknowledging, 
as she does on all occasions, her own in- 
feriority, show her in a noble point of 
view." Sir W. Scott. 

Hubbard, nnd Hubberd, Mother. 
SeeMoTHERHuBBARD, and Mother 
Hubberd. 

Hub of tlie Universe. A jocular 
designation of the state -house in 
Boston, Massachusetts, originating 
with the American humorist Oliver 



Wendell Holmes ; sometimes ex- 
tended, in its application, to the city 
itself. 

Hu'di-brfts. The title and hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem by Samuel 
Butler (1600-1680). Hudibras is a 
Presbyterian iustice, of the time of the 
Commonwealth, who, fired with the 
same species of madness as the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes, sets out (in 
company with his scjuire, Balph, an 
Independent clerk, with whom he is 
almost always engaged in contro- 
versy) to correct abuses, and to en- 
force the observance of the strict 
laws enacted bv parUament fc^r liie 
suppression of the sports and amuse- 
ments of the people. 

j|^ Butler is said to have taken the 
name of his hero from the old romances 
of chivalry, Sir Hugh de Bras being tilie 
appellation of one of the knights of Ar- 
thur's &bulous Round Table. A *'Sir 
Huddibras " figures in Spenser's " FaJSry 
Queen," and is described as ^* an hardy 
man," but *' more huge in strength than 
wise in works." " Huddibras " was also 
the name of a fiibulous king of England, 
who is said to hare founded Canterbury, 
T^nchester, and Shaftesbury. 

He became wretehed enough. As was natu- 
ral, with haggard scarcity threatening him in 
the distance, and so venement a soul lan- 

fulshing in restless inaction, and forced thttc*- 
y, like Sir Hudxbras^a sword by rust, 

" To eat into itself, for lack 
Of something else to hew and hack I " 

CourlifU. 

Hug'gins and Mug'gmg. A jocular 
embodiment of vulgar pretension. 

4^ It has been suggested that these 
names are a corruption of Hooge en Mo' 
gende (high and mighty), words occur- 
ring in the style of the States General of 
Holland, much ridiculed by Ei^lish writ- 
ers of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, as, for example, in the following 
couplet : — 

But I have sent him for a token 

To your Low-Conntty Hogen Moaen. 

Hudibras. 



" Although w« have never felt the 
least inclination to indulge in conjectural 
etymology, ... we cannot refkain, for 
once, fi^m nodcing the curious coin- 
cidence between the names of Odin's 
ravens, Hugin and Munin, — Mind and 
Memoiy , — and those .of two personages 
who figure so often in our comic literature 
as Messrs. Huggins and Muggins. . . . 
Should this conjecture^ for it is nothing 
else, be well founded, one of the most 
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poelieal idm in the whole nuigs of mj- 
tiudogy would. In this pMi4iBg, pimeti- 
eal, spinniDg-jenny age of oon, haf« thns 
undergon* ft most liDgnlar metamor- 

-> BiaektceU. 



WbitfMrd and Mitford Joined the train. 
liu^imM catd MrngjUa froui Chkk Lane, 
And ClntterbucK, who s>jC a sprain 
Befiire the plas vat found. 

Refected Addreaau. 

Hush of Iiinooln. A legendan- per- 
sonage who fonns the subject of 
Chaucer's ** Prioress's Tale," and 
also of an ancient English ballad. 
The ston' has its origin m the chron- 
icle of Aatthew Paris, who, in his 
account of the reign of IIenr\' III., 
relives, that, in the year 12o5. the 
Jews of Lincoln stole a br>y named 
Hugh, of the age of eight year*, 
whom, after torturing for ten dav^t, 
they crucitied before a large uiunf>er 
of their people, in contemj>t of the 
death of the Founder of Christianity. 
Eighteen of the richest and nio<t 
distinguished Jews of Lincoln were 
hanged for participation in \.\\U mur- 
der, while the body of the child was 
buried with the honors of a martyr, 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The story has 
been generally discredited by modem 
historians. Wordswortfi has given a 
modernized version of Chaucer's tale. 

Hugh Boe. [That is, Red Hugh.] 
The eldest son of Sir Hugh O'Don- 
nell, of Ireland, who flourij^hed at the 
time of the intestine wars of that 
country, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
lie was a man of great abilities and 
ambition. 

Hugin(hoo'gin). [Old Xorsc, thought, 
intellect.] {Scand. Myth.) One of 
Odin's two ravens, who carried him 
news from earth, and who, when not 
thus emploved, jxirched u]K>n his 
shoulders, ^ee Huggixs and Mug- 
gins. 

Hugon (iVfrtin', 34, C2). A kind of 
evil spirit, in the popular superstition 
of France, a sort of ogre made use 
of to fri^fhten children. It has been 
said that from him the French Prot- 
e.stants wcr<j railed " Huguenots," on 
account of the desolation resulting 
from the religious wars which were 
imputed to them; but the assertion 
is an incorrect one. 



. Husnenot Pope. [Fr. Le Pape dm 
HuffuenoU,'] A tide bestowed upon 
Philippe de Sioraav (1549-1023), a 
diatinguished French noblemim, mnd 
an able supporter of the Protestant 
cavLfe. He was so called on account 

j of the abilln- of his arguments and 
the weight of his personal inflnenoe 
in behali'of the reformed religion. 
Humphrey, Puke. See Dcks 

HUMFURET. 

Humphrey, Master. See Mastkb 
Humphrey. 

! Humphrey, Old. See Oljd Hum- 

rilKEY. 

i Hundred Days. [Fr. Le* Cent 
Juurs.] A name given to the period 
which intervened between the en- 
trance of Xapoleon Bonaparte into 
Paris (March 20, 1815), after his 
escape from the island of Elba, and 
his abdication in favor of his son 
(June 22). 

Hunkers. See Old Hunkers. 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Iieo. Char- 
acters in Dickens's ** Pickwick Pa- 
pers,'* distinguished, as the name in- 
dicates, for their desire to make the 
acquaintance of all the " lions " of the 
dav. 

Mr. Dickens wms the crand otgect of Inter. 
e«t to the whole tribe tif Leo Ihmters, male sad 
female, of the mctropolu. Qm, Rev. 

'. Huon of Bordeaux, Sir (bofMo'). 
The hero of one of the romances of 
chivalr}' bearing his name. He is 
represented as having been a great 
favorite of Oberon, the faiiy king. 
An abstract of this romance may be 
found in Dunlop's ** Ilistorv of Fic- 
tion," or in Keightjey's " Fairy Mv- 
thf>log}\" The adventures of ^ir 
Iluon form the subject of Wieland's 
beautiful poem of "Oberon," known 
to the English reader by Sotheby's 
translation. 



I will cany him offfW>m the very fbot of the 
callows into the land of fiiCry, like King Ar- 
thur, or Sir Huon of Bordeaux, or Utcero the 
j Dane. Sir ir. Scott. 

Hurlo-thrum'bo. The chief char- 
acter in a pjay, entitled " Hurlo- 
thrunibo, or The Supernatural," by 
Samuel Johnson (d. 1773), an Eng- 
lish actor and dramatic writer. The 
whimsicalness and originality of this 
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play, which is an absurd compound 
of extravagant incidents and uncon- 
nected dialogues, gave it great suc- 
cess. 

Consider, then, before, like Hurlot&rumbo. 
You aim your club at anv creed on earth. 
That, bv the simple accident of birth. 

You might have been high-priest to Mumbo 
J umbo. Hood. 

Hy'$-oin'thus. [Gr. 'YoKtvtfo?.] {Or. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A Spartan my of 
extraordinary beauty, beloved by 
Apollo, who unintentionally killed 
him in a game of quoits. Another 
form of the myth is that he was 
beloved also by ZephjTus or Boreas, 
who, from jealousy of Apollo, drove 
the quoit of the god against the head 
of the boy, and thus killed him. 
Apollo changed the blood that was 
spilt into a flower called the hyacinth, 
on the leaves of which there appeared 
the exclamation of woe, AI, AI (alas, 
alas), or tiie letter Y, the initial of 

'Yaxt«/0os. 

Hy'S-dSg. [Gr. 'YaSes, the ramy.] 
{Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A class of 
nymphs commonly said to be seven 
in number, and their names to be 
Ambrosia, Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, 
Polyxo, Phy to, and Thyene or Dionc. 
They were placed among the stars 
(forming the constellation Taurus) j 
and were thought to threaten rain 
when they rose with the sun. 

Hy'dri. [Gr. 'YSpa.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A many-headed water-ser- 
pent which inhabited the marshes of 
Lema, in Argolis, near the sea-coast. 
As fast as one of its heads was cut 
off, two sprang up in its place. Her- 
cules, however, killed it with the 
assistance of his friend lolaus. 

Hy-ge'i-ft (20). [Gr. 'YyUta, 'Yyei'a.] 

{Gr. tf Rom. Myth.) The goddess 



of health, a daughter of iEsculapiiu. 
In works of art, she is usually repre- 
sented as a blooming virgin, with a 
snake, the symbol of health, drinking 
from a cup held in her hand. [Writ- 
ten also Uygea and Uygia.] 

Hylfts. [Gr. 'YAas.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful youth passion- 
ately loved by Hercules, whom he 
accompanied on the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. He was carried oif by the 
nymphs on the coast of Mysia, as 
he was drawing water from a foun- 
tain. Hercules long sought for him 
in vain. 

The selfHsame lay 
Which melted in music, the night before. 
From lips as the lips of Hylas sweet, 
And moved like twin roses which zephyrs 
meet. WMmer. 

Hy'men, or Hym'e-naB'us. [Gr. 
'Yfi^vy 'Y/*«vatos.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. Mm,) 
The god of marriage, a son of Bac- 
chus and Venus, or, according to 
some, of Apollo and one of the Muses. 
He is represented as a winged boy 
crowned with a garland, and hav- 
ing a bridal torch and a veil in his 
hand. 

There let Jli/men oft appear 

In sxiffiron robe, with taper clear. JfiZftm. 

Hyperboreans. [Gr. 'Yn-ep/SiSpeoi, t. e. 
dwellers beyond Boreas, or the north 
wind ; Lat. ITyperborei.] { Gr. <^ Rom, 
Myth.) A fabulous people living at 
the farthest north, supposed by the 
Greeks to be the favorites of ApollOj 
and therefore in the enjoyment or 
a terrestrial paradise and everlasting 
youth and health. 

H^-pe'ri-6n (9) {classical pron. hip'e- 
riYm). [Cjt. 'Yrrepiiav']. {Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) One of the Titans, a son of 
Coelus and Terra, and the father of 
Sol, Luna, and Aurora. 
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t-fto'Slmi. [6r. Ifluexo^]. {Gr.^Bom, 
Mjjlk.) A poetic surname of Bacchus. 

liglil-mo (y&k^-mo). The name of 
an Italian villain, in Shakespeare's 
*' Oymbeline/' celebrated for the art, 
address, audacity, and ill success, 
with which he attempts the chastity 
of Imogen, the wife of Posdiumus, 
and for the daring imposture by 
which he conceals ue deteat of his 
project. 

I know where she kept that packet she had, 

— •ad can steal in and out of her chamber 
Uka iodkuno. Thacteraif. 

laoo (e-4'go). The " ancient," or en- 
sign, of Othello, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name ; " a bemg of 
motiveless mali^tv, passionless, self- 
possessed, skeptical of all truth and 
purity, — the aostiact of the reasoning 
power in the highest state of activity, 
Dot without love, without veneration, 
a being next to devil, and only not 
quite devil, and yet a character which 
Shakespeare has attempted and exe- 
cuted without scandal." 

Blchard Flantagenet was one of those, who, 
in JRioo'$ words, would not serve God because 
tt was the Deyil who bade him. .Sir W. Scott. 

t*ap'e-ta8. [Gr. lawerdf.] (Gr, 4- 
Rom» Myth,) A Titan or a giant, 
the father of Atlas, Prometheus, and 
Epimetheus, regarded by the Greeks 
as the ancestor of the human race. 

t-beM.$ (9). [Gr. 'ipijpia.] The 
Greek name of Spain; sometimes 
used by ancient Latin authors, and 
also in modem poetry. 

Art thou too fkllen, Iberia t Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we? 

Courper. 

lo'ft-rus. [Gr. 'Iicopo?.] ( Gr. tf Rom. 
Mrfh.) A son of Daedalus, who, 
flying with his father out of Crete, 
soared so high that the sun melted 
his wings, and he fell into the sea, 

— which was called after him the 
Icarian Sea. 

BeHeisle is an imaginai^ sun-frod; but the 
poor Icnru*, tempted aloft in that manner into 
the eam(^t elements, and meltinj; at once 
into quills and rags, b a tragic reali^I 

CourlyU. 



t-dom'e-nefts. [Gr. ISo^mm^.] {Gr. 
4- Horn. Myth.) A king of Ciete, 
celebrated for his beauty, and for his 
bravery at the siege of Troy, whither 
he led the Cretans. He was banished 
from his dominions by his own sub- 
jects for bringing a plague upon them 
m consequence of sacrificing his son 
on account of a vow which he had 
made to Neptune in a tempest. 

Iduna (e-doo'nS.) {Scand. Myth.) The 
goddess of youth, and the wife of 
Brasi. She was tne guardian of the 
apples of immortality, the juice of 
which gave the gods perpetual youth, 
health, and beauty. [Written also 
Idun, Idunna.J 

l-gSr'ntCi). ThebeautiMwifeofGor. 
lois, Duke of Tintadiel, or Tintagel, 
in Cornwall, and mother of the illus- 
trious Arthur, by Uther, a legendaiy 
king of Britain, whom Merlin, the 
renowned magician, changed into the 
semblance of Gorlois, thus enabling^ 
him to impose upon the duke's wife, 
for whom ne had conceived a violent 
passion. [Written also I g e r n e and 
Y guerne.] 

1-U'o-neils. [Gr. lAiovev>.] (Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) 1. A son of Niobe, 
unintentionally killed, while prayingii 
by Apollo. 

2. A Trojan, distinguished for his 
eloquence. 

Il'I-thy'i-$ (20). [Gr. EtAet'tfvto.] (Gr. 
Myth. ) The goddess of birth, who 
came to women in travail, and short- 
ened or protracted the labor, accord- 
ing as she happened to be kindly- 
disposed or the reverse. She cor- 
responds with the Roman Lucina, 
Homer mentions more than one, and 
calls them daughters of Hera, or 
Juno. 

n'i-um, or Il'i-6n. [Gr. 'lAiov.] A 
poetical name for Troy, which was 
founded by Uus. 

Hi-grounded Peace. (Fr. Hist.) 
The name commonlv given to a 
treaty between the Huguenots and 
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the Boman Catholics, concluded 
March 23, 1568. It was a mere 
stratagem on the part of the latter to 
weaken tiieir opponents, and was soon 
broken. [Called also Lame and Un- 
stable Peace and Patched-vp Peace.] 

Uluxninated Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
JUwninatus.] 1. A title bestowed 
upon Raymond Lulle, or Lully (1235- 
1315), a distinguished scholastic, and 
author of the system called "Ars 
Lulliana/^ which was taught through- 
out Europe for several centuries, and 
the purpose of which was to prove 
that the mysteries of faith are not 
contrarv to reason. 

2. A title conferred upon John 
Tauler (1294-1361), a celebrated 
German mystic, on account of the 
visions he professed to have seen, 
and the spintual voices he professea 
to have heard. 

3. An honoranr appellation given 
to Francois de Mairone (d. 1327), a 
French religious writer. 

niuminator. The. A surname com- 
monly given to St. Gregoir of Arme- 
nia, a celebrated bishop of the primi- 
tive church, whose memory is held in 
great reverence by the Greek, Coptic, 
Abyssinian, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

Iznlac. A character in Dr. Johnson*s 
" Rasselas." 

Izn'o-gen. The wife of Posthumus, 
and the daughter of Cymbeline by a 
deceased wife, in Shi^espeare^s play 
of this name. She is distinguished 
for her unalterable and magnanimous 
fidelity to her mistaken husband, bv 
whom she is unjustly persecuted. 
" Of all Shakespeare's women," says 
Hazlitt, "she is, perhaps, the most 
tender and the most artless." 

Imogine, The Fair. See Fair Imo- 

GINE. 

Imperial City. One of the names by 
which Rome — for many ages the 
seat of empire — is familiarly known. 

Impertinent, The Curious. See 

Curious Impertinent, The. 
Ind. A poetical contraction of India, 

High on a throne of roy^I state, which far 
Outshone the wealtii of Ormus Kodotlhd, . . . 
Satan exalted lat MiUon. 



In'dr$. [Sansk., the discoverer, sciL, 
of the doings of the world.] ( Hindu 
MyiJi.) The ever youthtul ^od of 
the firmament, and the onmipotent 
ruler of the elements. He is a most 
important personaj^e m Indian fable. 
In the Vedic period of the Hindu 
religion, he occupied a foremost rank, 
and, though degraded to an inferior 
position in the Epic and PurtUiic pe- 
riods, he long enjoyed a great legend- 
ary popularitv. in works of art, he 
is represented as riding on a gigantic 
elephant. 

" Then,** as Bidra says of Kehama, ** then 
was the time to strike." Macamlaif. 

In'gdld§f-bj^, Thomas. A pseudonynl 
adopted by the Rev. Richard Barham 
(1788-1845), author of a series of hu- 
morous tales in verse entitled " The 
Ingoldsby Legends," — wild and 
wondrous stories of chivalry, witch- 
craft, and diablerie, related m singu- 
larly rich and flexible meter, and in 
language in which the intermixture 
of the modem cant phrases of soci- 
ety with antiquarian pedantiy pro- 
duces a truly comic efiect. 

Iniquity, The. A personage who 
figured in the old English moralities, 
mysteries, and other dramas; the 
same as The Vice, See Vice, The. 

Inlde, Mr. Thomas (ingk'l). The 
hero of a story by Sir Richard Steele 
in the " Spectator" (No. 11) ; a joung 
Englishman who got lost m the 
Spanish Main, where he fell in love 
with a young Indian maiden named 
Yarico, with whom he lived for many 
months; but, having discovered a 
vessel on the coast, he went with her 
to Barbadoes, and there sold her into 
slavery. The story of Inkle and 
Yarico has been maae the subject of 
an opera by George Colman. 

Innamorato, Orlando. See Orlan- 
do. 

In'nis-fail. An ancient name of 
Ireland, signifying the isle of destiny. 

Oh I once the harp of hmisfail 

Was strung ftilfhigh to notes of gladness; 
But vet it often told a tale 

Or more prevailing sadness. . CampbeU. 

Innocents, The. A name given, firom 
early times, to the infants whom 
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Herod massacred at Bethlehem. They 
were tenned in Latin innoctrUes. from 
in, not, and nocere, to hurt. These 
harmless ones were revered by the 
Church from the first, and honored, 
on the third day atler Christmas, as 
martyrs; and with them were con- 
nected many strange observances, 
such as the festival ot'the boy-bishop, 
and, in opposition to this, the whip- 
ping children out of their beds on that 
morning. In the modern Church, the 
feast of the Holy Innocents is cele- 
brated as a special holiday by the 
young, and many curious alid sport- 
ive customs connected with it prevail 
in Catholic countries. The relics of 
the Holy Innocents were great fa- 
vorites in the Middle A^es. The 
Massacre of the Innocents is the sub- 
ject of a poem by John Baptist Ma- 
rino (15G9-1625), the Italian poet. 

I'no. [Gr. 'ivw.] {Gr. tf Rom. Myth.) 
A daughter of Cadmus and Hermione, 
sister of Semele, and wife of Athamas, 
king of Thebes. Being pursued by 
her husband, — who had become rav- 
ing mad, — she threw herself into the 
sea with her son Melicertes, where- 
upon they were both changed into 
sea-deities. 

Inspired Idiot. A sobriquet applied 
by Horace Walpole to Oliver Gold- 
smith (1728-1774), on account of his 
exquisite genius, his ungainly per- 
son, his awkward manners, and his 
frequent blunders and absurdities. 

Interpreter, The. A personage in 
Bunyan's allegorical romance, " The 
Pilgrim's Progress," designed to sym- 
bolize the Holy Spirit. Christian, on 
his way to the Celestial City, called 
at the Interpreter's house, wnere he 
was shown many wonderful sights, 
the remembrance of which was " as 
a goad in his sides to prick him for- 
ward " in his journey. 

Invincible Armada. See Armada, 
The Invincible. 

Invincible Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
InvincibiUs.'] An appellation con- 
ferred upon William of Occam, a 
celebrated English scholastic of the 
fourteenth century, on account of his 
rigorously logical and rational treat- 



ment of Nominalism, of which he 
was a zealous advocate. 

I'D. [Gr. •!«.] (Gr. ^ Rom. Afyth.) 
A daughter of Inachus, king of Ai^gos. 
She was beloved by Jupiter, who 
turned her into a cow, tiearing the 
jealousy of Juno. Juno, however, 
set the hundred-eyed Argus to watch 
her, and Jupiter in return had him 
killed by Mercury. Thereupon lo 
was smitten with madness by Juno, 
and, wandering about, came at last to 
Egypt, where she was restored to her 
own form, married King Osiris, and, 
after death, was worshiped by the 
Egpytians under the name of Jsis, 

Po-la'us. [Gr. 'idAoo?.] ( Gr. <$- Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Iphicles, and a 
faithful friend and ser\'ant of Her- 
cules. He assisted his master in 
destroying the Lemaean hydra. See 
Hkiicules and Hydra. 

Iphl-ge-ni'ft. [Gr. •i<^iv^ia.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth . ) A daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra. Her father 
having killed in Aulis a favorite deer 
belonging to Diana, the soothsayer 
Calchaa declared that Iphigenia must 
be sacrificed to appease the wrath of 
the goddess. But when she was on 
the point of being slain, Diana carried 
her m a cloud to Tauris, and mad6 
her a priestess in her temple. 

rphia. [Gr. 'ij^is.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A Cj'prian youth who hanged 
himself because his' love for the high- 
bom Anaxarete was not reciprocated, 
and whose fate the gods avenged by 
changing Anaxarete to stone. 

I'r^s (9). An attendant on Cleopatra, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Antony 
and Cleopatra." 

I-re'ne. [Gr. Eip^^r;.] {Myth.) The 
goddess of peace, among the Greeks. 

I'ris (9). [Gr. *lpi?.] {Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Thaumas 
and Electra, and sister of the Harpies. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
messenger of the gods, more partic- 
ularly of Juno. She is generally 
regarded as a personification of tiie 
rainbow; but the prevalent notion 
among the ancients seems to have 
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been that the rainbow was only the 
path on which Iris traveled between 
neaven and earth, and that it there- 
fore ap])eared whenever the goddess 
wanted it, and vanished when it was 
no longer needed. 

trish Agitator. An epithet applied 
to Daniel O'ConneU (1775-1847), the 
leader of the political movements in 
Ireland for the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics from civil disabilities, and 
for the repeal of the Act of Lnion 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was passed on the 2d of Julv. 
1800. 

Iriali Night. {Eng. Hist.) A night 
of agitation and terror in London, 
after the flight of James II., occa- 
sioned by an unfounded report that 
the Irish Catholics of Feversham's 
army had been let loose to murder 
the Protestant population, men, wom- 
en, and children. 

Iroldo (e-r61Mo). A character in i 

Bojardo's " Orlando Innamorato, " ! 

distingidshed for his friendship for \ 
Prasildo. See Prasildo. 

Iron Age. [Lat. Ferrea cetas.l ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) The last of the four 
ages into which the ancients divided 
the history of the human race; the 
age of Pluto, characterized by the 
prevalence of crime, fraud, cunning, 
and avarice, and the absence of honor, 
truth, justice, and piety. 

Iron Arm. [Fr. Bras de Fer.Ji A 
surname or sobriquet given to Fran- 
cois de Lanoue ( 1531-1591 )j a famous 
Calvinistic captain, who died at the 
siege of Lamballe, in the service of 
Henry FV. 

Iron City. A name popularly given, 
in the United States, to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a city distinguished 
for its numerous and immense iron 
manufactures. 

Iron Duke. A familiar title given to 
the Duke of Wellington. According 
to his bio^apher, the Rev. George 
Robert Gleig, this sobriquet arose out 
of the building of an iron steamboat, 
which plied between Liverpool and 
Dublin, and which its owners called 
the " Duke of Wellington." The term 
" Iron Duke " was first applied to the 



vessel ; and by and by, rather in jest 
than in earnest, it was transferrea to 
the Duke himself. It had no reference 
whatever, at the outset, to any peculi- 
aritiesj or assumed peculiarities, in his 
disposition; though, from the popu- 
lar belief that he never entertained a 
single generous feeling toward the 
masses, it is sometimes understood &» 
a figurative allusion to his supposed 
hostility to the interests of the lower 
orders. 

Iron Hand. A surname of Gottfried, 
or Goetz, von Berlichingen, a famous 
predatory burgrave of tlie sixteenth 
century, who, at the siege of Land- 
shut, lost his right hand, which was 
replaced by one of iron, yet shown 
at Jaxthausen. Goethe has made 
him the subject of an historic drama. 

Iron Mask. See Mask, Iron. 

Ironside. 1. A surname conferred 
upon Edmund II. (989-lOlC), king 
ot the An^lo - Saxons, on account 
either of his great strength, or else 
of the armor which he wore. [Writ- 
ten also Ironsides.] 

2. (Nes'tor.) A name under 
which Sir Richard Steele edited the 
"Guardian." 

3. (Sir.) One of the principal 
knights of King Arthur's Round Ta- 
ble. See Round Table. 

Ironsides. 1. A name given to the 
English soldiers who served under 
Cromwell at Marston Moor, on ac- 
count of the great victory they there 
gained over the rovalist torces, a vic- 
tory which gave tliem a world-wide 
renown for invincible courage and 
determination. 

2. An appellation popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States fiigate 
"Constitution." See Old Ibon- 

SIDES. 

Irrefragable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
TrrefragabUisJ] An honorary title 
bestowed upon Alexander Hales, an 
English friar of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, distinguished as a scholastic 
divine and philosopher. 

Isabella. 1. Sister to Claudio, in 
Shakespeare's "Measure for Meas- 
ure," and the heroine of the drama. 
See Angelo. 
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2. The lady-love of Zerbino, in 
Arioeto'8 poem of" Orlando Furioso." 

Isaie le Triste. See Ysaie le 
Triste. 

loengrin (e'zen-gren'). The name of 
the wolf in the ancient and famous 
animal-epos of Germany, " Keinhard, 
or lleinecke, Fucha." See Kenakd. 

I'slfl. [Gr.Mcrw.] (Myth.) An Egyp- 
tian divinity, regarded as the god- 
dess of the moon, and the queen of 
heaven. She was the mother of Ho- 
rns, and the wife of Osiris. She was 
sometimes represented with the head 
veiled^ a symbol of mystery. Her 
worship spread from Egypt to Greece, 
Rf)me, and other parts of ancient 
Europe. The Greeks identified her 
with Jo. See lo, Osiris. 

The drift of the maker is dark, an Iris hid by 
the veiL Tennyson. 

Island, The Bin£:iiig. See Rlnoino 
Island. 

Island City. A popular synonym for 
Montreal, the largest citv of British 
America, built on an island of the 
same name. 

Island of Lantems. [Fr. Vlle des 
Lantemes.^ In the celebrated satire 
of Rabelais, an imaginary country 
inhabited by false pretenders to 
knowledge, called Lanternois. The 
name was probably suggested by the 
"City of Lanterns," in the Greek 
romance of Lucian. See City of 
Lanterns. 

Island of St. Bran'd&n. A marvel- 
ous flying island, the subject of an 
old and widely spread legend of the 
Middle Ages, which exercised an in- 
fluence on geographical science down 
to a late period. It is represented as 
about ninety leagues in length, lying 
west of the Canaries. This island 
appears on most of the maps of the 
tune of Columbus, and is laid down 
in a French geographical chart of as 
late a date as 1755, in which it is 
placed 5° W. of the island of Ferro, 
m lat. 29° N. The name St. Bran- 
dan, or Borandan, given to this im- 
aginary ivsland, is said to be derived 
from an Irish abbot who flourished in 
the sixth century, and concerning 



whose voyage in search of the Id- 
ands of Paradise many legends are 
related. Many expeditions were sent 
forth in quest of this mysterious isl- 
and, the last being from Spain in 
1721 ; but it always eluded the search, 
though it was sometimes seen by ac- 
cident. A king of Portugal is said 
to have made a conditional cession 
of it to another person, '* when it 
should be found.'' The Spaniards 
believe this lost island to have been 
the retreat of their King Kodriso; 
the Portuguese assign it to their Uon 
Sebastian. "Its reality,'* says Ir- 
ving, " was for a long time a matter 
of tirm belief. The public, after try- 
ing all kinds of sophistry, took refage 
in the supernatural to defend their 
favorite chimera. They maintained 
that it was rendered inaccessible to 
mortals by divine Providence, or by 
diabolical magic. Poetry, it is saia, 
owes to this popular belief one of 
its beautiful fictions ; and the garden 
of Armida, where Rinaldo was de- 
tained enchanted, and which Tasso 
E laces in one of the Canary Isles, has 
een identified with the imaginary 
San Borandan." The origin of this 
illusion has been ascribed to certain 
atmospherical deceptions, like that 
of the Fata Morgana. 

Island of the Seven Cities. An 
imaginary island, the subject of one 
of the popular traditions concerning 
the ocean, which were current in the 
time of Columbus. It is represented 
as abounding in gold, with magnifi- 
cent houses and temples, and high 
towers that shone at a distance. The 
legend relates, that, at the time of the 
conquest of Spain and Portugal by 
the Moors, when the inhabitants fleet 
in every direction to escape from 
slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of people, took ship- 
ping, and abandoned themselves to 
their fate upon the high seas. After 
tossing about for a time, they landed 
upon an unknown island in the midst 
of the ocean. Here the bishops 
burned the ships to prevent the de- 
sertion of their followers, and found- 
ed seven cities. This mysterious isl- 
and is said to have been visited at 
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diilereiit times by navigators, who, 
however, were never pennitted to re- 
tnni. 

XslancUi of the Blest. [Gr. t&p Ma- 
Kipnv N^o-ot, Lat. Fortunata InstUcB.] 
( Gr, d Rom, Myth.) Imaginary isl- 
ands in the west, abounding with the 
choicest products of nature. They 
were supposed to be situated on the 
confines gf the earth, in an ocean 
warmed by the rays of the near set- 
tine sun. ^ther the favorites of the 
go& were conveyed without dying, 
and dwelt in never ending joy. The 
name first occurs in Hesioa's '' Works 
and Days." Herodotus applies the 
name to an oasis in the desert of Af- 
rica. It is aho of common occur- 
rence in modem literature. 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds that echo fiirther west 
Than your idzes* Mands <tf the Blest, 

Byron. 

Isle of Saints, or Island of Saints. 
[Lat. Insula, Sanciorum.'] A name 
by which Ireland was designated in 
tiie Middle Ages, on account of the 
rapid progress which Christianity 
made in that country, and the num- 
ber of learned ecclesiastics which it 
furnished. See Holy Island, 1. 

** My lord,** uttered with a vemacular rich- 
neM of intonation, gave him an assurance that 
we were from " the bland of Saxnts^ and on 
the rie^t road to heaven.** SheU. 

Ismeno (^z-ma^no). The name of a 
sorcerer in Tasso's "Jerusalem De- 
livered." 

IS'dlde. The wife of King Mark of 
Cornwall, and the mistress of her 
nephew, Sir Tristram, of whom she 
became passionately enamored from 
having drunk a philter by mistake. 
Their illicit love is celebrated in 
many an ancient romance, and be- 
came proverbial during the Middle 
Ages. References to it are innumer- 
able. She is often called Isolde the 
Fair, to distinguish her from Isolde 
of the White Ilandsy a Breton prin- 
cess whom Tristram married after he 
undertook the conquest of the Holy 
Grail. See Tristram, Sir. [Writ- 
ten also Iseult, Isoude, Yseult, 
Ysolde, Ysolt, Tsoude, and, 
very erroneously, Y s o n d e.] 



ITo ait th« poiMm mldit wtthitaadt 

No medicine coulabe tbund 
Till lovely Jaolde'$ Hly hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

Sir W. SeotL 

Is'r^feel. {Mohammedan Myth,) The 
name of the angel whose olSice it 
will be to sound the trumpet at the 
resurrection. He is said to have the 
most melodious voice of any of God*8 
creatures. [Written also Israfil.] 

IS'um-br^, Sir. The hero of an old 
romance of chivalry, which cele- 
brates the painful labors and misfor- 
tunes visited upon him as a punish- 
ment for his pride and presumption, 
and the happmess and blessings with 
which his penitence was fin^y re- 
warded. 

ItaUan Molidre (mo'le^f'). A title 
given to Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793), 
a distinguished Italian dramatist. 

Italian Pin'd^r. A name given to 
Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1637), a 
celebrated Italian lyric poet, and one 
of the best modem imitators of Pin- 
dar. 

I-thu'ri-el ( 6 ). [Heb. , the discovery of 
God.] In Milton's " Paradise Lost," 
an angel commissioned by Gabriel to 
search through Paradise, in company 
with Zepbon, to find Satan, who had 
eluded the vigilance of the ang:elic 
guard, and effected an entrance into 
the garden. 

Him . . . they found. 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fiincy, and with them forg* 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams; 
Or if, inspirine venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits ; . . . thence raise. 
At least, distempered, discontented thoughts. 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 
Blown up witti high conceits engendering 

pride. 
Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch^ lightly; for no fiidsehood can endure 
Touch of celesnal temper, but returns. 
Of force, to its own likeness; up he stsjrtB, 
Discovered and surprised. 

Par. Lost, Bk. IV. 

Such spirits have nothing to do with die 
detecting spear of /tAvrteJ. JfocotcJay. 

He who argues against it [Christianityl, oar 
for it. in this manner, may be regarded aa 
mistaking its nature; the Itnvriel, fliough to 
our eyes ne wears a body and the finhion of 
armor, cannot be wounded by material aid. 

Qxrlyle. 

l'v$n-hde. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of the same name. He 
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fiffiures as Cedric of Rotherwood's dls- 
imierited son, the favorite of King 
Kicliard I., and the lover of the Lady 
Bowena, whom, in the end, he mar-' 
lies. 

Ivanovitoh, Ivan (e-vftn' e-vin'o- 
vitch). An ima^naiy personage, 
who is the embodiment of the pecu- 
liarities of the Russian people, in the 
same w&j as John Bull represents 
the English, and Jean Crapaud the 
French character. He is described as 
a lazy, good-natured person. 



Ivory Gate. According to Virgil, a 
^ate of sleep in the under- world, 
wrought of shining white ivoiy, 
through which the ixuemal gods send 
up false dreams to earth. Siee HoRir 
Gate. 

Ix-i'6n. [Gr. Ifiwi^.] (Gr. 4- Bom, 
Myth.) A king of the LietpithjB 
in Thessaly, and father of the Obd.- 
taurs. For his presumptaons impiety 
he was sent to nell, and there bound 
to a perpetually reyolving fiexy 
wheel. 
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Jaok. [An Anglicized fbnn of Uie Ft. 
Jacqttet {Itod:; Lat. Jticdbia, James), 
the commoneW Chrialian nsme in 
France, and hence a contemptuous 
expression for a pqaaant or common 
man; introduced in the same sense 
into Englai 

icule or contempt for a saucy or a 
psilij fellow, or for one who puts 
himself forwwd in some office or em- 



>^anattendsnt;a8,aboot:l'ac'^ Tay- 
lor, the " Water-Poet," inliis " Jack- 
«-lent," thus enumerates some of the 
linjpto which the name 




Jack, Oolonal. The hero of De Foe's 
novel entitled " The History of (he 
Moat Remarkable Life and Kxtraor- 
dinaiy Advenlures of the truly Hon. 
Colonel Jocque, vulgarly called Col- 
onel Jack ; " a thief, whose portrait is 
drawn with great power. He goe.i to 
Virginia, and passes (hrongh all the 
enidatlons of colonial life, from the 



lUte of a servant to Uut of an owiuT 



Jack and dill. Characters in an 
aocient and popular nursery sonir. 
[Written also Jack and Jill.] 



the occailonil nn-Bngii^ Ibrm of Jiift- 
OBO," Yngi. 

Ha« gqlliuilty be «3iterid«d> not Wa unOt 
but bli rif ht hud, lo my moLli^r. 

iir E. BOalT IvUm. 

laalt and ttke Beau-atalk. A le- 
gend of the nursen', which, like Jack 
the Giant-killer, is of ancient, and 
probably of Teutonic, oripn. A boy 
was sent by his mother to sell a cow, 

ertcd with her for a few colored 
ans. His mother was very angry, 
and threw them away. One of them 
fell into the garden, and grew so 
rapidly in one night, that by morning 
the top reached the heavens. Jack 
ascended the vine, and came lo an 
eitensive countiy. After divers ad- 
ventures, a fairy met him, and di- 
rected him to the house of a giant, 
from whom he acquired treat wealth. 
Ho descended the vine, and as tho 



en the ^ 
killed. Jack and tiis mother lival 
otlerward in comfort. 
Jaok-tn-tli»..<}i-een. A character — 
a puppet — in the May-dav games of 
F.nrfand. Dr. Owen Pugh says that 
Jack-in -the-Green, on May-dav, was 
once a pageant representing Melva, 
or Melvaa. king 0/ the country now 
called SomermtHhire, disguised in 
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to steal King Arthur's wife, as she, 
went out hunting. 

Yesterday, being May -day, the more se- 
cluded parte of the metropolis were visited by 
Jack-in-the- Green, and the usual ^roup of 
grotesque attendants. London Tune*, 1844. 

Jack of Newbury. A title given to 
John Winchcomb, the greatest cloth- 
ier in England, in the time of Henry 
VIII. He kept one hundred looms 
in his own house at Newbury, and 
armed and clothed at his own ex- 
pense one hundred of his men, to 
march in the expedition against the 
Scots at Flodden Field. 

Jack Pudding:. See Hanswurst. 

Jackson, Stonewall. See Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

Jack tlie Giant-killer. The name 
of a famous hero in the literature of 
the nursery, the subject of one of the 
Teutonic or Indo-European legends, 
which have become nationalized in 
England. Jack was *' a valiant Cor- 
nishman." His first exploit was the 
killing of a huge giant named Cor- 
moran, which he accomplished, when 
a mere child, by artfully contri\nng 
to make him fall into a deep pit, and 
then knocking him on the nead with 
a pick-ax. He afterward destroyed 
a great many Welsh monsters of the 
same sort, being greatly aided in his 
task by a coat of invisibility, a cap 
of knowledge^ an irresistible sword, 
and shoes of incredible swiftness, — 
treasures which he tricked a foolish 
giant into giving him. For his inval- 
uable services in ridding the country 
of such undesirable inhabitants, he 
was made a knight of Arthur's Round 
Table, married to a duke's daughter, 
and presented with a large estate. 

49^ '' Before we dismiss the giganti- 
cide, we must remark that most of his 
^ants rest upon good romance author- 
ity ; or, to speak more correctly, Jack's 
history is a popular and degraded version 
of the traditions upon which our ear- 
liest romances are founded." Qu. Rev. 
" Not only single words come to attest our 
common ancestry ; hut many a nursery 
legend or terse fkhle crops out in one 
country after another, either in lofty my- 
thology or homely household tale. For 
instance, the Persian trick of Ameen and 
the Ghool recurs in the Scandinavian visit 



of Thor to ]/>ki, which has oome down to 
Germany hi * The Brave Little Tailor,' and 
to us in ' Jack the Giant-killer.* " Yon^e. 
" Our ' Jack the Giant-killer * ... is clear- 
ly the last modern transmutation of the 
old British legend, told in QeofRrey of Mon- 
mouth, of Corineus the Tirojan, the eom- 
panion of the Trqjan Brutus when he flnt 
settles in Britain ; which OorineuB, being 
a very strong man, and particularly good- 
humored, is satisfied with being king of 
Cornwall, and killing out the aboriginal 
giants there, leaving to Brutus all the rest 
of the island, and only stipulating, that, 
whenever there \b a peculiarly diflBcnlt 
giant in any part of Brutus's dominionii, 
lie shall be sent for to finish the fellow." 

MassoH, 

While he [Junius] walks. Bke Jack the 
Oiant-killer, m a coat of darkness, he may do 
much miscmef with little strength. Johnson. 

They say she [Mes Merrilies] . . . can sang 
any gate she likes, like Jack the Oiant-kUl^ 
in the ballant, with his coat o' darkneaa and 
his shoon o' swiftness. Sir W. ScotU 

He made up for this turnspit constmction 
by striding to such an extent, that yon would 
have sworn he had on the seven-leagued boota 
of Jack the Giant-killer ; and so h^h did he 
tread on parade, that his soldiers were some- 
times alarmed lest he should trample hlmaelf 
under foot W. Irving. 

Jack-with-the-Iiantem. In the 
superstition of former times, an evil 
spirit who delighted in leading be- 
nighted and unwary travelers astray 
from their path, bv assuming the 
appearance of a light like that of a 
candle. This superstition, as is well 
known, had its origin in the ignU- 
fatuus^ a luminous meteor seen in 
summer nights over morasses, grave- 
yards, and other spots where there is 
a great accumulation of animal or 
vegetable substances, and caused, as 
is supposed, by the spontaneous ig- 
nition of a gaseous compound of 
phosphorus and hydrogen, resulting 
from their decomposition. [Written 
also Jack o' Lantern.] 

Jacob's Iiadder. A ladder seen in a 
vision by Jacob, the Jewish patriarch. 
" And he dreamed, and behold, a lad- 
der set upon the earth, and the top 
of it reacned to heaven : and beholo, 
the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it." ( Gen. xxviii. 12.) 

All of air they were, all soul and form, so 
lovely, like mysterious priestesses, in whoae 
hand was the invisible Jacob's Xo^er, where* 
by man might mount into very heaven. 

Ocarltfle. 
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JaTfldr. A prominent character in 
Otway'8 "Venice Preserved." He 
joins with Pierre and others in a con- 
spiracy against the Venetian senate, 
but communicates the secret to his 
wife, Belvidera, and she, anxious to 
save the life of her father, a senator, 
prevails on Jaffier to disclose the 
plot. This he does upon the solemn 
assurance of pardon tor himself and 
friends ; but, on discovering the per- 
fidj' of the senate, who condemn the 
conspirators to death, he stabs his 
friend Pierre, to prevent his being 
broken on the wheel, and ^en stabs 
himself. 

"I have itl-said Bunce, "I have it I" and 
on he went in the vein of Jqjffier. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Janot» or Jeannot (zhi'no')* A 
French proper name, the diminutive 
of Jean (John), used proverbially to 
designate a simpleton, a quiddler, 
one who exercises a silly ingenuity. 

Without being a Janot^ who han not some- 
times, in conversation, committed a Janot- 
l«m? Ourry, Trona. 

January Searle. See Seajile, Jan- 
uary. 

Ja'nuB. {Rom. Myth.) A very ancient 
Italian deity who presided over the 
beginning of the year, and of each 
month and day, and over the com- 
mencement of all enterprises. He 
was originally worshiped as the sun- 
god. He was represented with two 
faces, one on the front, the oUier on 
the back of his head, one youthful, 
and the other aged. A gatewav — 
often erroneously called a temple — 
which stood close by the Forum in 
Rome, and had two doors opposite 
to each other, which, in time of war, 
were always open, and in time of 

Jeace were closed, was dedicated to 
anus by Numa. The myth makes 
him to have been the most ancient 
king of Latium or Etruria, where he 
hospitably received Saturn when ex- 
pelled from Crete by Jupiter. 

Jaques (ja'kwes or jaks; Fr. pron. 
zhak). A lord attending upon the 
exiled duke, in Shakespeare's "As 
You Like It" 

4^ " Jaques is the only purely oon- 
templatlve character in Shakespeare. He 



thinks, and does — nothing. His whole 
occupation is to amuse his mind ; and he 
is totally regardless of his body and his 
fortunes. He is the prince of philosoph- 
leal idlers ; his only passion is thought ; 
he sets no value on any thing but as it 
serves as food for reflection. He can ' suck 
melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs ; ' the motley (ool, ' who mor- 
als on the time,' is the greatest prize he 
meets with in the forest. He resents Or- 
lando's passion for Rosalind as some dis- 
paragement of his own passion for ab- 
stract truth ; and leaves the duke, as 
soon as he is restored to his sovereignty, 
to seek his brother, who has quitted il 
and turned hermit." Hazlitt. ''Jaques 
is a morose, cynical, querulous old fel- 
low, who has l>een a bad young one. He 
does not have sad moments, but ' sullen 
fits,' as the duke says. His melancholy 
is morbid, and is but the fruit of that 
utter loss of mental tone which results 
from years of riot and debauchery. He 
has not a tender spot in his heart. There 
is not a gentle act attributed to him, or 
a generous sentiment, or a kind word 
put into his mouth by Shakespeare." 

R. G. White. 

Indeed, my lord. 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that. 

Shak. 

That motley clown in Arden wood, 
"Whom humorous Jaques with envy viewed. 
Not even that clown could amplify 
On this trite text so long as I. SirW. Scott, 

The forest-walks of Arden's fiur domain. 
Where Jaques fed his solitary vein, 
No pencil's aid as yet had dared supply. 
Seen only by the intellectual eye. 

Charles Lamb. 

Jam'dj^9e. A prominent figure in 
Dickens's *' Bleak House," distin- 
guished for his philanthropy, easy 
good-nature, and good sense, and for 
always saying, *' The wind is in the 
east,^' when any thing went wrong 
with him. The famous suit of " Jam- 
dyce V8. Jamdyce," in this novel, is a 
satire upon the Court of Chanceiy. 

Jar'vie, Baillie Nio'^l. A prominent 
and admirable character in Sir "Walter 
Scott's novel of " Rob Roy." He is 
a magistrate of Glasgow, and a kins- 
man of Rob Roy. 

49=> '' Nothing can promise less origi- 
nality and interest than the portrait of a 
conceited, petulant, purse-proud trades- 
man, full of his own and his ftther's lo- 
cal dignity and importance, and of mer- 
cantile and Presbyterian formalities, and 
toti^y without tact or discretion, who 
does nothing in the story but give bail, 
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take a journey, and marry his maid. But 
the courage, the generosity, and the frank 
na'ivet^ and warm-heartedness, which are 
united to these unpromising ingredients, 
and above all, perhaps, the 'Hieland 
blude of him that warms at thae daft 
tales o' venturesome deeds and escapes, 
tho' they are all sinfu' vanities,' and 
makes him affirm before the council that 
Rob Roy, 'set apart what he had dune 
again the law o' the country, and the her- 
ship o' the Lennox [i. e. the laying waste 
and plundering a whole county], and 
the misfortune o' some folk losing life by 
him, was an honester man than stude on 
any o' their hauks,' make him both origi- 
nal and interesting." Senior. 

Ja'son (-sn). [Gr. lao-wr.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth. ) A famous Grecian hero, 
king of Thessaly, leader of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, and a sharer in 
the Calydonian boar-hunt. He mar- 
ried Medea, and afterward Creusa. 

Javert (zhSi'v^f', 64). A character in 
Victor Hugo's **Les Mis^rables;" 
an impersonation of the inexorable- 
ness of law. . 

Jeameg. An old English form of 
James^ so pronounced, and often so 
spelt, in the best society, till the end 
of the last century, when it became 
confined to the lower classes. Re- 
cently, owing to the popularity of 
Thackeraj'''s " Jeames's Diary," it 
has acquired a proverbial currency 
as a designation of a footman, or of 
a flunky. It has also been applied 
to the London " Morning Post," the 
organ of the " haristocracy." 

A poor clergyman, or a poor military man, 
maynave no more than three hundred a year; 
but I heartily venerate his endeavors to pre- 
serve his rirls from the society of the servants' 
hall, and the delicate attention of Jeamea. 

A. K. H. Boyd. 

Jean d'Ep^e (zho^ da^pa' 31, 62). 
[Fr., John with the sword.] A sym- 
Dolical name given to Bonaparte by 
his partisans in France who conspired 
to effect his restoration to power after 
the allied sovereigns had banished 
him to Elba, in 1814. 

Jean Jacques (zhon zhak, 30, 62). 
Christian names of Rousseau (1712^- 
1778), the distinguished French phi- 
losopher, by which alone he is often 
designated by English writers, partic- 
ularly those of the last century. 



Years ago, at Venice, poor Jean Jacques was 
Legation Secretary to mm [Count de Bemis], 
as some readers may remember. Coarlyle, 

That is almost the only maxim of Jean 
Jacques to which I can cheerfully subscribe I 

air E. Bviwer Lytton. 

Jeanjean (zho^'zhon', 62). A popular 
name in France for a conscript. 

Jean Paul (o?* zhong p6^1). The name 
under which the eminent German 
author, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
(1763-1825), wrote, and by which he 
is most familiarly known. 

Jeffrey's Campaign. A name given 
by King James II. to the judicial 

■ expedition through the west of Eng- 
land, headed bv Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, in 16§5. See Bloody As- 
sizes. 

JeVlf'hf, Mrs. A character in Dick- 
ens's novel of " Bleak House ; " a type 
of sham philanthropy. 

Jenk'ins. A cant name for any 
snobbish penny-a-liner. It was first 
given, in " Punch," to a writer for 
the London " Morning Post," — said 
to have been originally a footman, — 
whose descriptions of persons and 
events in fashionable and aristocratic 
societ;y^ betrayed the ingrained servil- 
itv, priggishness, and vulgarity of his 
character. 

Jenk'ing, "Winl-fiped. The name 
of Miss Tabitha Bramble's maid, in 
Smollett's *' Expedition of Humphry 
Clmker." 

Jenk'in-son,Epliraini(-sn). A swin- 
dling rascal in Goldsmith's " Vicar of 
Wakefield," who wins the confidence 
of Dr. Primrose by his venerable ap- 
pearance, his great apparent devout- 
ness, his learned talk about " cos- 
mogony," and his loudly professed 
admiration of the good Doctor's 
writings on the subject of monogamy. 
See Primrose, The Rev. Doctor. 

Je-ron'i-mo, or Hl'er-on'j^-mo. 
The principal character in an old 
play by Thomas Kyd, entitled " The 
Spanish Tragedy," — used in the 
phrase, " Go by, Jeronirao," an ex- 
pression made almost proverbial by 
the ridicule of contemporary writers. 
In the original, these words are 
spoken by Hieronymo, or Jeronimo, 
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to himself, on finding his application 
to the king improper at the moment. 
Hence, probably, the word go-by, sig- 
nifying a putting or thrusting aside 
wimout notice. 

Jea's^mj^ Bride. A by-name given 
to Miss Maiy Homeck, afterward 
Mrs. Gwyn. She was a contempo- 
rary and friend of Goldsmith, who 
is supposed to have been in love with 
her. 

Jes'd-oft. The beautiful daughter of 
Shylock, in Shakespeare's " Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is beloved by 
Lorenzo. 



"Jessica, though properly kept 
sabordinste, is certainly — 
*A moBt beautiAil pagan, a most sweet Jew.* 

She cannot be called a sketch ; or, if a 
sketch, she is like one of those dashed off 
in glowing colors from the rainbow palette 
of a Rubens ; she has a rich tint of Ori- 
entalism shed oyer her, worthy of her 
Eastern origin." Mrs. Jameson. 

Jew, The Waiidering. [Lat.JudcBus 
non Mortalis, the imdying Jew ; Ger. 
J)er Ewige JudCy ¥t. Le Juif 
Errant.'\ An imaginary personage, 
who owes his existence to a legend 
connected with the history of Christ's 
passion. As the Saviour was on the 
way to the place of execution, over- 
come ¥rith the weight of the cross, he 
wished to rest on a stone before the 
house of a Jew, whom the story calls 
Ahastterus, who drove him away with 
curses. Jesus calmly replied, " Thou 
shalt wander on the eartt till I re- 
turn." The astonished Jew did not 
come to himself till the crowd had 

Bissed, and the streets were empty, 
riven by fear and remorse, he has 
since wandered, according to the 
command of the Lord, from place to 
place, and has never vet been able 
to find a grave. According to another 
account, he was Pontius Pilate's 
porter, and his original name was 
Cartaphilus. Soon after the Saviour's 
crucifixion, he became converted, and 
took the name of Joseph. At the end 
of every hundred years, he falls into 
a fit or trance, upon which, when he 
recovers, he returns to the same state 
of vouth he was in when our Saviour 
sudered, being about thirty years of 



age. He remembers all the circiun- 
stances of the death and resurrection 
of Christ; the saints that arose with 
him ; the composing of the Apostles* 
Creed; and the preaching and dis- 

fefsions of the apostles memselves. 
n the fourteenth century, he was 
called Isaac Lakedion^ or Laquedem ; 
but the chronicles of that time make 
no mention of these periodical alter- 
nations of youth and age, though they 
still attribute to him peipetual life. 

49=> Roger of Wcndover, a monk of St. 
Albans (d. 1237), and Matthew Paris (d. 
1259), a Benedictine monk of the Congre- 
gation of Clugny, and likewise of the 
monastery of St. Albans, give us the old- 
est traditions of the Wandering Jew. Ac- 
cording to Menzel (" History of German 
Poetry "), the whole tradition is but an 
allegory, the Wandering Jew symbolizing 
heathenism. M. Lacroix suggests that it 
represents the Hebrew race dispersed and 
wandering throughout the earth, but not 
destroyed. In Germany, the tradition of 
the Wandering Jew became connected 
with John Bultadoeus, a real person. The 
story of this Jew was printed in 1602, and 
frequently afterward. He is said to have 
been seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth 
century, again in the fifteenth, and a 
third time in the sixteenth, with every 
appearance of age and decrepitude. His 
last recorded apparition was at Brussels, 
in April, 1774. Southey, in his poem of 
" The Curse of Kehama," and Croly, in 
his romance entitled "Salathiel," trace 
the course of the Wandering Jew, but in 
violation of the whole legend ; and Eugene 
Sue adopted the name as the title of one 
of his most popular and most immoral 
novels ("Le Juif Errant"), though the 
Jew scarcely figures at all in the work. 

JQ^ " Ahasuerus is the antitype of 
Faust. He shuns life, and seeks deliver- 
ance from its pains, while Faust seeks to 
eternize the moment." GrUsse, Trans. 

Coppet, ... in short, trudged and hurried 
hither and thither, inconstant us an ignis- 
fatuus, and restless as the Wandering Jew. 

Carlyle. 

Jewish Pla'to. A title bestowed upon 
Philo Judaius, the Alexandrian Jew 
and Platonist, who flourished in the 
first centurv of the Christian era. 

Jewkes, Mrs. (juks). A hateful char- 
acter in Richardson's " Pamela." 

Jez'e-bel. The wicked wife of Ahab, 
an infamous king of Israel. How 
she came to her end may be seen in 
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2 Kinas ix. 30-37. The name is 
proverbially used to designate a 
showily dressed vroman of frail morals 
or suspected respectability. It has 
been applied in this sense from the 
time of the Puritans. 

Fhilosophe - Sentimentalirai, what hast 
thou to do with peace when thy mother*8 
name Is Jezebel t Ckarlyle. 

Jingle, Mr. Alfred. An impudent, 
swindling stroller, in Dickens's 
"Pickwick Papers." He is repre- 
sented as never speaking a connected 
sentence, but stringing together mere 
disjointed phrases, generally without 
verbs. 

Jiimestan. See Djinnestait. 

J. J. Initials used, particularly by 
writers of the last centurj', to desig- 
nate Rousseau, the celebrated author 
of tiie " Confessions," whose Chris- 
tian names were Jean Jacques, or 
John James. 

J5an. The name sometimes given to 
the wife of Punch. She is common- 
ly called Jvdy, 

1 confess, thatj were it safe to cherish such 
dreams at all, I should more cnioy the thou^rht 
of remaining behind the curtain unseen, like 
the ingenious manager of Punch and his wife 
Joan, and enjoying the astonishment and 
coigectures ofmy audience. Sir W. Scott. 

Joan, Pope. A supposed individual 
of the female sex, who is placed by 
several chroniclers in the series of 

fopes between Leo IV. and Benedict 
XL, about 853-855, under the name 
of John, The subject of this scan- 
dalous story is said to have been a 
young woman of English parentage, 
educated at Cologne, who left her 
home in man's disguise, with her 
lover, a very learned man, and went 
to Athens, where she made great 
progress in profane law ; afterward 
she Avcnt to Rome, where she became 
equally proficient in sacred learning, 
for which her reputation became so 
great, that, at the death of Leo, she 
was uiiaiiiiiiously elected as his suc- 
cessor, under the general belief of her 
male sex. She, however, became 
pregnant, and one day, as she was 
proceeding to the Latcran Basilica, 
she was seized with the pains of 
child-labor, on the road between the 
Colosseum and the church of St. 



Clement ; and there Bhe died^ and wis 
buried without any honon, after a 
pontificate of two yean, five months, 
and four days. 

49^ The first to mention this deleeta- 
ble piece of ncandal was Bfariairas Seotas. 
a monk of the abbey of Folda, who died 
at Mainz in 1066 ; but the authenticity of 
the MS. attributed to him Is very doabt< 
ful. The story is given more etrenmstsn- 
tially by Martinus PolonuB, a Gisteteiui 
monk, and confessor to Qr^ory X. It ii 
also mentioned by Stephen de Boaifoon, 
who wrote about 1226. " Until the Bd^ 
ormation," says Gibbon. " the tale was 
repeated and beHeved without <rffense." 
The learned Calvinist divine, David Blon> 
del, demonstrated its historical gnmnd* 
leasness ; yet attempts have occa^kmaUy 
been made, since his time, to maintain 
the truth of the tradition. Pui^lnius 
and other writers find the origin of ths 
fitble in the effeminacy or uoentious* 
ness of Pope John XII., who was kiUbd 
in 964, while prosecuting an unlawfO] 
intrigue. There is an ancient mlFBcIe* 
play upon this subject, in German, en< 
titled ''The Canonization of Pope Joan, 
1480," which was widely diffused, ana 
did much to shake the iK)pular ^eva^ 
ence for the Pax>al See. 

Jo-oa8't$. [Gr. 'icMceumj.] {Gr. 4 
Bom. Mfftk . ) The mother of (Edipus, 
whom she married unknowingly, and 
to w^hom she bore Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. 

Jockey of Worfolk. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon Sir John, son of Sir Bob- 
ert Howard, a close adherent to the 
house of York, and remarkable alike 
for the magnificence of his estate 
and for the high offices which he 
held. In 1485, he accompanied'-hia 
master, Richard III., to the field of 
Bosworth, and, notwithstanding the 
celebrated and friendly warning, 

** Jockey of NbrfoU; be not too bold, 
For Dickon, thy maater, is bought and M^d,** 

which was posted on his tent during 
the night before the battle, he entered 
into the fight, and paid the penalty of 
his fidelity with his life, bemg one of 
the slain on that well-contested day. 

John. 1. A bastard brother of Don 
Pedro, in Shakes^are's " Much Ado 
about Nothing." 

2. A Franciscan friar, in Shake- 
speare's " Romeo and Juliet." 
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John» Friar. See Friar Johk. 

Jotan-a-dreams. A name apparently 
coined to suit a dreaming, stupid 
character, a ** dreaming John/' as it 
were. 

Yet I, 
▲ doll and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Jilke JbAn-o-eireanM, unpregnantormy cause, 
Ajud can say nothing. Shak. 

John Company. See Company, 
John. 

Johnny Bebs. A sobriquet given by 
the soldiers of the United States 
army, in the time of the late Rebel- 
lion, to the " Confederate " soldiers. 
It is said to have originated in a 
taunting remark addressed to a rebel 
picket, to the elffect that the Southern 
States relied on " John Bull" to help 
them gain their independence, and 
that the. picket himself was no better 
than a "John Bull;" an accusation 
which he indignantly denied, saying 
that he would " as soon be called a 
* nigger ' as a ' Johnny Bull.* " 

Jonathan. A son of Saul, king of 
Israel, famous for his tender friend- 
ship — " passing the love of women " 
— for David, whom Saul hated and 
persecuted. " The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul." 
(1 Sam. xviii. 1.) 

Jonathan, Brother. See Brother 
Jonathan. 

Jones, Da'vy. A familiar name 
amon^ sailors for Death, formerly for 
the evil spirit who was supposed to 
preside over the demons of^the sea. 
He was thought to be in all storms, 
and was sometimes seen of gigantic 
height, showing three rows of sharp 
teetn in his enormous mouili, open- 
ing great frightful eyes, and nostrils 
which emitted blue flames. The 
ocean is still termed by sailors, Davy 
Joneses Locker. 

The heads of Opposition, the Pitts and 
others of that country [England] . . . wish 
dear Hanover safe enough (safe in Davv 
Jones's locker, if that would do); but are tired 
of subsidizing, and flghidng, and tumulting 
all the world over, for tiiat high end. CarlyU. 

Jones, Tom. The hero of Fielding's 
novel entitled " The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling;" represented as 
a model of generosity, openness, and 



manly spirit, mingled with thonght- 
dissipatio 



less 



ipation. 



49^ '* Our immortal Fielding was of 
the younger branch of the Earls of Den- 
bigh, who drew their origin from the 
Counts of Hapsbuig. . . . Far different 
have been the fortunes of the English and 
German divisioas of the fiunily. . . . The 
successors of Charles V . may disdain ttieir 
brethren of England ; but the romance 
of * Tom Jones,' that exquisite picture of 
human manners, will outlive Uie piUaoe 
of the Escurial and the imperial ea^le of 
Austria." Chbbon. 

49" '^ I cannot saj that I think Mr. 
Jones a virtuous character ; I cannot say 
but that I think Fieldhig's evident liUng 
and admiration for Mr. Jones show that 
the great humorist's moral sense was 
blunted by his life, and that here in art 
and ethics there is a great error. ... A 
hero with a flawed reputation, a hero 
sponging for a guinea, a hero who cannot 
pay his landlady, and is obliged to let his 
honor out to hire, is absurd, and hia 
claim to heroic rank untenable." 

T%aekeray. 

Jdmnmsand (yof'm^n-f^ind'). [Old 
Norse, jormun^ great, universal, and 
gandi% serpent.] {Scand. Myth.) A 
fearful serpent, the offspring of Loki, 
hurled down by the gods into the 
ocean that surrounds Imdgard, where 
he is to remain until Ragnarok. He 
is represented by the poets as hold- 
ing his tail in his mouth. 

Josse, M. (mos'e-o' zhos). A jeweler 
in Moli6re's comedy, " L' Amour M^ 
decin," whose advice to a friend who 
consults him is that of a man who 
wishes to dispose of his merchandise. 
The expression, "FbtM etes orfevre, 
M. Jo9iii^'' You are a jeweler, Mr. 
Josse, is proverbially applied, in 
France, to any one who seeks to ad- 
vance his own interests at the ex- 
pense of another. 

Jdtunheim (yo'td6n-hlm0* (/ScofidL 
Myth.) The abode of the Jotun, or 
Giants. See Giants, 2. 

Jourdain, M. (mos^e^' zhoof^d&>^', 
62). The hero of Moli^re's comedy, 
" Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; *' repre- 
sented as an elderly tradesman, who, 
having suddenly acquired immense 
riches, becomes desirous to emulate 
such as have been educated in the 
front ranks of society, in those accom- 
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pUshments, whether mental or per- 
sonal, which cannot be gracefully ac- 
quired after the early part of fife is 
past 

The Arabi, under great emotional ezcite- 
BMint, give their language a recognizable me- 
ter, and talk poetrv as M. Jourdain talked 
proee [t. e., without knowing it]. Lewes. 

Journde des Dupes (zhoof^nft' d& 
dup, 34). See Day op Dupes. 

Jove. See Jupiter. 

Joyeuse, Iia (1& zhwo'yoz', 43). [Lat. 
Gaudiosa.] The sword of Charle- 
magne; — so called in the romances 
of chivalry. It bore the inscription, 
^ Decern prcBceptorum custos Carolus.^' 

Joyeuse Gkurde, Iia (14 zhwo'yoz' 

Sfd). The residence of the famous 
ncelot du Lac, commonly said to 
have been at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
He having successfully defended the 
honor of Queen Guinever against Sir 
Mador (who had accused her of pois- 
oning his brother), Kinj? Arthur, in 
gratitude to her champiuu, gave him 
the castle which had oeen the scene 
of the queen's vindication, and named 
it " La Joyeuse Garde " in memory of 
the happy event. See Mador, Sir. 
[Written also Joyous Gard and 
Garde Joyesse.] 

The Garde Jojfesse, amid the tale, 
High reared its elittcring liead; 

And Avalon's enchanted vale 
In all its wonders spread. Sir W. Scott. 

Juan, Don. See Don Juan. 
Judge Iiynoli. See Lynch, Judge. 

Judicious Hooker, The. See Hook- 
er, The Judicious. 

Judith. The heroine of a well-known 
book of the same name in the Apoc- 
rj^pha; a beautiful Jewess of Bethu- 
ha, who, to save her native town, 
undertook to assassinate Holofemes, 

feneral. of Nebuchadnezzar, putting 
oth her life and her chastity in jeop- 
ardy by venturing alone into his tent 
for this purpose. But she accom- 
plished her object, aud escaped with 
the head of Holofemes to Bethulia ; 
whereupon her iellow-townsmen, in- 
spired with a sudden enthusiasm, 
rushed out upon the enemy, and 
completely defeated them.^ The 
story, if not altogether fictitious, as 
many think it to be, is a legend 



founded upon some fact not men- 
tioned by any historian. 

Ju'dy (6). The wife of Punch, in the 
modem puppet-show of " Punch and 
Judv." See Punch. 

Jug'^r-naut. [Sansk. Jagarmdthfi, 
lord of the world.] {Hindu Myth.) 
A name of Vishnu, of whom an idol 
is kept in a temple at Jaggemaut, or 
Ja^gemaut Pun, a town in Orissa. 
This idol is one of the chief objects 
of pilgrimage in India, and has ac- 
quired great notoriety in consequence 
of the fanatical practice, formerly 
very prevalent among Hindu believ- 
ers, of throwing themselves luider 
the wheels of the lofty chariot — sixty 
feet high — in which it is carried in 
procession, in the hope of attaining 
etemal bliss by such a sacrifice of 
their lives. [Written also J a g g e r- 
naut] 

Julia. The name of a lady beloved 
by Proteus, in Shakespeare's " Two 
Gentlemen of Verona." 

Julie (zhu'le', 34). The heroine of 
Moliere's comedy, "Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac." 

JuOi-et (6). 1. A ladv, in Shake- 
speare's "Measure for Measure," be- 
loved by Claudio. 

2. The horoiue of Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Romeo and Juliet." 

JS^ " Juliet is a child whose intoxica- 
tion in loTing and heing loyed whirls away 
the little reason she may have possessed. 
It is impossible, in my opinion, to place 
her among the great female charactears of 
Shakespeare's creation." HcUlam. " All 
Shakespeare's women, being essentially 
women, either love, or have loved, or are 
capable of loving ; but Juliet is love it- 
self. The passion is her state of being, 
and out of it she has no existence. It is 
the soul within her soul ; the pulse within 
her heart ; the life-blood along her veins, 
' blending with every atom of her frame.* 
The love that is so chaste and dignified in 
Portia; so airy-delicate and fearless in 
Miranda; so sweetly confiding in Per- 
dita ; so playfully fond in Rosalind ; so . 
constant in Imogen ; so devoted in Des- 
demona ; so fervent in Helen ; so tender 
In Viola, — is each and all of these in Ju- 
liet." Mrs. Jameson. 

The hyperbole of Juliet neomed to be veri- 
fied with respect to them. *' Upon their brows 
shame was ashamed to sit." Macaulay. 
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June, Jennie. A pseudonym of Mrs. 
J. C. Crol}'^, an American authoress 
of the present day. 

Ja'ni-U8 {or jun'yus, 6). A celebrat- 
ed pseudonym, under which a series 
of remarkable political letters were 
published at intervals from 1769 to 
1772, in the "Public Advertiser," 
then the most popular newspaper in 
Great Britain. 

49=> In these letters, the writer who 
concealed himself under this signature 
attacked all the public characters of the 
day connected with the government, and 
did not spare even royalty itself. Every 
effort that could be devised by the gov- 
ernment, or prompted by private indig- 
nation, was made to discover their au- 
thor, but in vain. " It Lb not in the na- 
ture of things,'^ he writes to his publisher, 
" that you or any body else should know 
me unless I make myself known : all arts, 
or inquiries, or rewards, would be inef- 
fectual." In another place he remarks, 
*' I am the sole depositary of my secret, 
and it shall die with me." Many con- 
jectures, however, have been started on 
the subject of this great puzzle; and 
Buike, William Gerard Hamilton (com- 
monly called " Single - speech Hamil- 
ton "), John Wilke.««, Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Dunning (afterward Lord Ashburton), 
Lord George Sackville (afterward Lord 
Germain), Seijeant Adair, the Rev. J. Ro- 
senhagen, John Roberts, Charles Lloyd, 
Samuel Dyer, General Charles Lee, Hugh 
Boyd, Colonel Isaac Barre, Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, and many other eminent names, have 
all been identified by different inquirers 
with Junius. The evidence which has 
been presented to prove that Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of these memo- 
rable philippics, though entirely circum- 
stantial, is very strong. Macaulay thinks 
it sufficient '^to support a verdict in a 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding." The 
inquirer will do well to consult the articles 
that have appeared on the subject of " Ju- 
nius " in " Notes and Queries," and in the 
" Athenaeum " since 1848. See also Junius 
in AUibone's " Dictionary of Authors " and 
in Bohn's edition of Lowndes's "Bibli- 
ographer's Manual." 

This arch intriguer, whom, to n«e an ex- 
presBion of Junius, treachery itself could not 
trust, was at cue moment nearly caught in 
hin own toils. JSir W. Scott. 

Ju'no. {Gr, <f- Rom. Mjfth.) The 
daughter of Saturn and Ops, the sis- 
ter and wife of Jupiter, the queen of 
heaven, and the guardian deity of 
women, especially married women. 



He, in delist . . . 
Smiled with superior love; u Jupiter 
On Jimo smilea, when he impregns the douda 
That shed May flowers. MUton. 

Junto. {Eng. Hist.) A small knot of 
distinguished men in the time of Wil- 
liam III. (1690), who, under this name, 
exercised over the Whig body, by 
their counsel during twenty troubled 
years, an authority of which, says Ma- 
caulay, there is perhaps no parallel in 
historj', ancient or modem. Russell, 
Lord -keeper Somers, and Charles 
Montague were prominent members 
of it. 

Ju'pl-ter. [Lat. ^ a contraction of 2>m>- 
vis or Dies ( = divum^ heaven) />a<6r ; 
i. e.^ the father of heaven, or heavenly 
father.] {Gr. ^ Mom. Myth.) A 
son of Saturn and Ops, brother and 
husband of Juno, the father and 
king of gods and men, and the su- 
preme ruler of the universe. As the 
god of heaven, he had all power of 
the phenomena of the skies; hence 
his numerous epithets, such as P/u- 
vius (the rain -giver), Tonans (the 
thunderer), Fuhninator (the light- 
ning-wielder), and the like. [Cfuled 
also Jove and Zeus."] 

Ju'pi-tfir OarlJ^le. A sobriquet giv- 
en to the Kev. Alexander Carlyle 
(1722-1805), minister of Inveresk, in 
Scotland, jemarkable for his magnif- 
icent head, which was considered 
worthy of being a model for a Jupi- 
ter Tonans. 

4^ '' The grandest demigod I ever saw 
was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, 
commonly called J upiter Carlyle, for hav- 
ing sat more than once for the king of 
gods and men to Gavin Ilamilton." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Ju'pI-tSr Sca'pin. A nickname given 
by the' Abbd de Pradt to Napoleon 
I3onaparte, on account of the mix- 
ture in his character of greatness and 
goodness with irregularity of imag- 
mation and a disposition to artifice 
which sometimes, as in his Egyptian 
campaign, led to conduct half impi- 
0U.S, half childish. See Scapin. 

Jtl-tur'nS. The sister of King Tur- 
nus; changed into a fountain of the 
same name, the waters of which were 
used in the sacrifices of Vesta. See 

TURNUS. 



and for the Remarks and Rules to which the numbers after certain words refer, see pp. xiv-xxxli. 
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Kaf, Mount. See Mount Cap. 



L'y^l. The heroine of Southey's 
poem, " The Curse of Kehama." 

(Eftma (kft'mi), or Elftxnadeva (k&- 
mft-da^Yi). [Hindu Myth.) The god 
of love. He is a favorite theme of 
description and allusion in Sanskrit 
poetry. His power is so much ex- 
alted that even the ^od Brahma is 
said to succumb to it. He is de- 
scribed or represented as riding on a 
parrot or a sparrow, — the symbol of 
voluptuousness, — and holding in his 
hands a bow of sugar-cane strung 
with bees, besides five arrows, each 
tipped with the bloom of a flower 
supposed to conquer one of the senses. 

Katherine. A lady attending on 
the princess of France, in Shake- 
speare^s " Love's Labor 's Lost." 

Ka7» Sir. A foster-brother of King 
Arthur, and a rude and boastful 
knight of the Round Table. He was 
the butt of Arthur's court. He is 
ffenerally made by the romancers the 
first to attempt an offered adventure, 
in which he never succeeds, and his 
fisdlure in which acts as a foil to the 
brilliant achievement of some more 
fortunate and deserving, and less 
boastful, knight [Written also 
Queux.] 

Ke-hft'm^. A Hindu rajah, who ob- 
tains and sports with supernatural 
power. His adventures are related 
m Southey's poem entitled "The 
Curse of Kehama." 

BMth, 'Wise 'Wife of. See Wise 
Wife op Keith. 

Zemp'fer-h&a'sen (-zn). A name as- 
sumed by Robert Pearce Gillies, a con- 
tributor to " Blackwood's Magazine," 
and one of the interlocutors in the 
" Noctes Ambrosianse " of that work. 

Ken'nf-Quliair (-kwar). [Scot., 
Don't-know-where. Comp. Ger. 
Weismichtwo.'] A Scottish name 
for any imagmary locality. 



It would be a misapprehension to anp p oa e, 
because Melrose may in general pass tox 
Kenncujuhair, or because it agrees with scenes 
of tlie " Monastery " in the circumstances of 
the drawbridge, the mill-dam^ and other points 
of resemblance, that therefore an accurate or 
perfect local similitude is to be found in all the 
particulars of the picture. Sir W. Scott. 

Kent, Holy Maid of, or Ifun oL 
See Holy Maid of Kent. 

KSrr, Or'pheds C. (4). [That is. Of- 
fice-seeker.] The nom de plume of 
Robert H. I^ewell, a humorous and 
popular American writer of the pres* 
ent day. 

Ketcli, Jack. A hangman or execu- 
tioner; — so called in England, ijom 
one John Ketch, a wretch who lived 
in the time of James II., and made 
himself universally odious by the 
butchery of many brave and noble 
victims, particularly those sentenced 
to death by the mfamous JefiBrevs 
during the " Bloody Assizes." The 
name is thought by some to be de- 
rived from Kichafd Jacquett, who 
held the manor of Tvbum, near Lon- 
don, where criminals were formerly 
executed. 

Ket'tle-drum^mle^ Gabriel (-dmm^- 
ml). A covenanting preacher in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Old Mortality." 

Key of Christendom. A name 
formerly given to Buda, the capital 
of Hungary, on account of its political 
importance, its situation on the Dan- 
ube, and its proximity to the Ottoman 
empire. It was twice taken by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century, but 
was finally wrested from them in 
the year 1686. 

Key of Bussia. An appellation popu- 
larly given to Smolensk, a fortiued 
city of Russia, on the Dnieper, cele- 
brated for its resistance to the French 
in 1812. 

Key of the Gulf. A name often given 
to the island of Cuba, from its com- 
manding position at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Key of the Mediterranean. A name 



For the " Key to the Scheme of Flronnnciation," with the accompanying Ezplanationa, 
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Key-Btona State. Tfae State i 
Peaasylvaniai — BO called from i 
having been the central State of tl 
Union at tbe time of the fonniiimn . 
the Constitution. If then: 




thirteen original States are aiTa____ 
in the fotm of an arch, Pennsylva- 
nia will occupy the place of the key- 
stone, as in the above cut- 

Hil'man-Bagg, Uisa. The herolae 
of " A GoMen legend " by Thomas 
Uood ; an bciresa with CTeat expecta- 
tions and an anilieialkg of solid 
gold. 

Sine and Cotjbler. King Henrv 
VIII. and a certain merry London 
cobbler, who form the subject of one 
of the many popular tales in which 
the sovereign is represented as visit- 
ing the humble subject in disguise. 

Khig Ar'thuT. A famous kin^ of 



the year 512, from wounds received 
on the fatal battle-field of Camlau, 
which is (bought to be Camelford, 
nearTiDIagel,iiiComwiilt. His true 
history has been overlaid with so 
many absurd fictions by the monkish 
chroniclers and mediecval poets and 

ously regarded him as altogether a 
mythiciti personage. The unual resi- 
dence of King Arthur was said to be 
at CaarlBon, on the Dsk. in Wales, 
where, with his beaotiful wife Guin- 



lived ii 



tplendid 



rounded by hi 

beautiful ladies, wiio 
patterns of valor, breedinj 



nights sr 



KIN 

knights went out to all lonntries, to 

Erotect women, chastise opprasaora, 
berate the enchanted, encham giatita 
and malicious dwarfs, and engage in 
other chivalniueadventurcs. Apopu- 
lar traditional belief was long enter- 
tained among the Britons that- Arthur 
was not dead, but had been carried 
off to be healed of liis wounds in 
fairy -land, and that he would re- 
appear to avengt his countrymen, and 
resume the sovereignty of Britain. 
This legend was proverbially referred 
to in the Middle Ages, in speaking 
of those who indulged vain hojws 
or cherished absurd expectatione. 
According to another account, Arthur 
was buried by his sister, the ihiiy 
Morgana, in the vale of Avalon, flf- 
leen fbet deep, and his tomb bore this 
inscription, — 

Giraldua Cambrensis states, that, in 
the reign of Henry II., a leaden cross 
bearing the inscription, " Hicjactt 
sepultas iBc/jftM Rex Arthunu in 
iatvH AvoUonH," Here in the island 
of Avalon the illustrious King Atthtir 
is buried, was fbimd in the cemeteiy 
of GlastonbuTy Abbey, under a stone 
seven feet below the sur&ce; and 
that, nine feet below this, was found 
an oaken coffin containing banes and 
dust. See Excalibab, Guihbvbb, 
Igerha, Modrbd, Ron, Roditd 
Table, Uthee. 
Tbc fVIt ot .trlAw and his knlehlly p«nt 



King Bomba. See Bohba. 
Eina; Cam-by'sSs. The hero of "A 
Lamentable Traf^edy " of the same 
name, by Thomas fteston, an elder 
contemporary of Shakespeare i a 
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Tdni **-«re we commanded to stand and de- 
Uver on the king's highway? " tHr W. Scott. 

Kmg ikmAyae^ vein is, after all, but a worth- 
less one; no vein for a wise man. Carlyle. 

King Cole. A legendary king of 
Britain, who reigned, as the old 
chronicles inform us, in the third 
century after Christ. According to 
Robert of Gloucester, he was the 
father of the celebrated St. Helena, 
and the successor of Asclepiad. He 
is further relegated to the realms of 
feble by the rhyme that sings, — 

•• Old King Cole 
Was a meny old soul, 
And a meny old soul was he." 

See Halliwell's " Nursery Rhymes of 
England,'' where much cunous in- 
formation in regard to this celebrated 
personage may be found. 

The venerable King Cole would And few 
subjects here to aclcnowlcdgc his monarchy 
of mirth. E.T. Whipple. 

King Cotton. A popular personifica- 
tion of the great staple production of 
the Southern States of the American 
Union. The supremacy of cotton 
seems to have been first asserted by 
Mr. James H. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, in a speech delivered by 
him in the senate of the United 
States, on the 4th of March, 1858, 
from which the following is an ex- 
tract: — 

" No : you dare not make war upon cot- 
ton. No power on earth dares to make war 
upon it. Cotton is king. Until lately, the 
Bank of England was king ; but sho tried 
"— to put her screws, as usual, the fall be- 
fore the last, on the cotton crop, and was 
utterly vanquished. The last power has 
been conquered. Who can doubt, that 
has looked at recent events, that cotton 
is supreme ? " 

When . . . the pedigree of King Cotton is 
traced, he Jh found to be the lineal child of the 
Tariff; called into being by a specific duty; 
reared by a tax laid upon the manufacturine 
industry of the North, to create the culture of 
the raw material in the South. E. Everett. 

King Es'ter-mSre. The hero of an 
ancient and beautiful locjend, which, 
according to Bishop I^ercy, would 
seem to have been written while a 
great part of Spain was in the hands 
of the Saracens or JNIoors, whose em- 
pire was not fully oxtinji^uished be- 
fore the year 1401. SirWaher Scott 
suggests that an old romance, entitled 



"How the King of Estmnraland 
married the daughter of the King of 
Westmureland," may have been the 
origin of the legend. 

King Franooni (fron'ko'ne', 62). A 
nickname given to Joachim Murat 
(17G7-1815), a famous French gen- 
eral, from a celebrated mountebank 
of that name, on account of his fan- 
tastic love of finery in dress. See 
Hai«dsom£ Swordsman. 

King Goldemar. See Goli>emab, 
King. 

King Gunther. See Gunthbb, 
King. 

King Horn. The hero and title of a 
French metrical romance, the work 
of a poet who calls himself " Mestre 
Thomas," held by some to be a 
composition of the latter part of the 
twelfth century, and the original of 
the English "Home Childe," or 
" Geste of Kyng Horn." By others, 
the English poem is regarded as the 
earlier of the two. Bishop Percy- 
ascribed the English " Kin^ Horn " 
to so early a date as " within a cen- 
turjr after the Conquest," although, 
in Its present form, it is probably not 
older than the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

King Iiog. A character in a cele- 
brated fable of .^sop, which relates 
that the frogs, grown weary of living 
without government, petitioned Jupi- 
ter for a king, and that, in response 
to their reouest, he threw down a 
log among tnem for their ruler. The 
fable adds that the frogs, though at 
first terrified by the sudden appear- 
ance of their king, on becoming 
familiarized to his presence, and 
learning his true character, expe- 
rienced a complete change of feeling, 
their dread being turned into the 
utmost contempt. They therefore 
entreated Jupiter for another king; 
whereupon he sent them a stork, — 
or, as some say, a serpent, — who 
immediately began to devour them 
with unappeasable voracity. Find- 
ing that neither their liberty, prop- 
erty, nor lives were secure under such 
a ruler, they sent yet once more to 
Jupiter for another king ; but instead 



t^f For the " Key to the Scheme of Frontmclstion," with the accompanying Explanations, 



of gtvlng Ihem one, b« retnnied this i 
ansvarmerah': " Thev that will pot 
be canuntca wbea Ibey are well, ! 
must be patient wbea Ibiogs go 



Christophet himaetf was obliged to 



[Wodttr Vbb TwUlH^idffD] ■ ilnvle in- 
rt naa of anj oBMaar hrinifbwHiglit ta pua- 

mu^ fowqar, ud ^ !■■■ unEHHllFHd. cir- 

i~Ricbard"'f 
of Warwick (d. liTl), who was 
cbieHy inalrumental in denoeing 
King Henry VI., and raising Ibe 
Duke of Votk to the throne as Ed- 
ward IV., and who al^rward put 
Edward lo flight, and restored the 




King of Btth |2|. A title bestowed 
upon UichflrdN»sh(1674-17ai),eom- 
monly called " Beau Naah," a lele- 
bratvd master of the ceremonies, or 
president over amueeinents, at Batb, 
lingland. His reign continued, wifli 
undiminished splendor, for Bfteen 
years. 

KinKof BsgKBra. A sobriquet given 
10 Itampfyldo Moore Careu, a noted 
Englisli vagabond, who died in 1758. 
An "Apology" for his life was writ- 
leo by Robert Goadby (Svo, London, 
1749). 

King of Brave Men. (Fr. Soi da 
Bravtt.] A surname or title giveo 
by the troops under his command to 
Henry IV. i 1553-1610), a valiant and 
successful general. 

King of Cota'wOuId. GrevBrrdzea, 
Lord Chandos (d. 1021 ) : — so'ealled 
from his magnificent style of living, 
,_j I- aUendants. CMt- 



the great mediueval epic of Germany, 
the " Nibcluneen Lied." He be- 
queathed to his two sons a hoard oi 
treasure beyond all price or comj)U- 
lation, and incapable of diminution 
which was won by Siegfried, wtc 
made war upon the Nibelungen and 
conquered tlicm. See Siecfried. 

jou wUL buL knciliaTiflllttle at till lunM'of 
Kbia X&dBHff, vKlcb tnl^ wq^ront In 
d»7,'5iSH^(ittiny ^. '™cEi3Jlt 

KiDK No'del. The name of the lion 
in the old German animal-epos enti- 
tled " Reineckc Fuchs." See Ke- 

Klng of Bark. A eobriquet given by 
the Swedish peasants of his day to 
Chriatopher III. (d. 1M8), king of 
Uenmatk, Sweden, and Norway, on 
account of their hining had to use 
birch-bark mixed with meal, in a 






>f hilta 



, Glou 



his lordship's residence. 
King of Engbuid's Vioeror. A 

name given by (he French, in de- 
rision, lo Louia XVHI. (1766-1824), 
on account of bis manireetations u 
gralitudcto the government of Great 
Britain for (he assistance be bad 
1 IVom it in recoreriug the 



threi 



: of his anceslj^. 



(fiij-tC"', «, 
I Feuilktoni.] 
Jules Gabriel 



King of Fauilletona (fii-y 
6-2). [Fr. Le Roi -let r 
A sobriquel given tr ' 
Janin (b. 1SD4), a cicver ana ex- 
tremidv popular French journalist, 
who for many years was coimeeted 
with the "Journal des IWbats"a» 
a writer for the "fevilUloa;- at that 
part of the paper devoled lo l^ht 
literature and criticism, it being the 
toot of the page, and separated from 
the upper portion by a heavy line. 



BeniiHlu uid RulM la vblch U» Munln 
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9. A title given to Artaxerxefl, or 
ArUinliir (d. 241), tliu tint Sassanide 
king of IVmia. 

Slxiic of Men. 1. A title ffiven by 
Honii*r, in the *' Iliad/* to Aganicm- 
noUi king of Myoena*. 

ahr, tiMt. lKlt«ctni.] thouKh % Grfclan wom- 
«n, Niid tnr it«Ujihu>r of tho A'ini; qf Jim, 
yfi wvpt MMnvUniMt aud hid h«r nc«' In her 
ruW, /> guinccy. 

2. Tho danic title i^ givon to 
Juiiitor and to CMin. See JrriTEK 
and IMmn. 

XiiMK of Painters. A title aj«8unied 
by rarrliajiius of Kphosus, a cele- 
hVatod juuntor of antiquity, and the 
«mlenijM»ran* of Zouxis. Actxmling 
to riutaix'h,"' he was aivustomtni to 
drew himwif in a nuq^lo rolH\ aud 
wear a ci\»wn of g\dd. 

Klnc of Prc^eohers. [ Kr. l.^ R<h it^* 
i^rt\H<\fhHrsA A nanie c\mfonvil 
M^vn l.oui* lunmlalouo vl<K^-I^^H\ 
a noU"Al Krenoh prcaohor. 

Klivic v^f lloptilea. [VY l^ I^kV iV« 
Htf^ti'.i*.] \ ui\'ktMmo jrivi!'!! to 
IVnurvt Vi^f'nuaux FiWnwo do U Vilie, 
l\H««t l-*oopt\lo vlTNS-lSA'"»\ on av^ 
o\mn; of hui iv;<<ai\*h^5 in natural 
hi*!vr>» aihl *l#*» on avwuni \>i" ihif 
fvadx VUyjucttxV ^ilh ^hioh ho jusii- 
tflM'tho Ar^;;ra^^■ moasuivs oV The 
Vitt^vrv^r Nasv'hn*:^. Ho «a5 tho 

*RJt A nit, .# 

. V J». S ■ xUl, . 

.> V.-i-^Ssv. .'. * ..o c" i-* ft ••'Aw". 

• '. >-». . ** ■ . 



tie of the French kings, 'which was 
changed into that of ^ King of 
France" by Philip Augustus (1179- 
1223). On the 16tii of Oct., 1789, the 
National Assembly decreed that the 
old style should be resumed by Louis 
XVI. In 1792, the monarchy was 
abolished, and the republic declared ; 
but in 1814 the house of Bourbon 
was restored, and both Louis XYIII. 
and Charles X. assumed the title of 
" King of France." In 1830, the 
Ke volution of Julv occurred, and soon 
after Louis Philippe was called to 
the throne as constitutiiHial *** King 
of the French," a title which he 
fonually accepted on the 9th of 
Augustl 

Kins of the Markets. [Fr. Le Roi 
ths HaUts.] A sobriquet conferred 
up«.^n Francois de Vendome Beaufort 
Vl0lG-1669\ cnmdson of Heniy IT. 
Ho acviuinMl Uiis name firom his pop- 
ularity with the Parisians, his familiar 
manners, and tho pleasure he to(^ 
in u;»ng their language and slan^. 

EZins of the Bomana. [Lat. Rex 
li.^ftiirw^mrt,] A title assomed by 
tho Fjnpon^r Honrr II., previoas to 
hi5 ov^iv^nation in lOl4. Ue was tibe 
ttrrt reigninjr prince of Italy or Ger- 
u*.any who bore i:. In 1055. it was 
xvwrrvd uroa the eldest son of 
Hcnrr III., and aAerward. for many 
ycAT^ wa* K'Ttse by the heirs of tlw 
o:v.:>fr^'r* o: v.rertaarty. NsM^eon I. 
vV-'Vrrvc :b.< ::il-" o<r -King of 
K.'::>f '* u;v'ji bi^ sec March 30, 



sxven to 



Kir^ of Wawtrs. A sa 

Kir.« N^f Ttw5o« ?^^:". [rr. Le 
.VI r*y-^y.i.^ A ZL-jin SdVCSBod by 

:X' *:c",', :: i '.-n:V rriicrpslrrr za 
!>fcr.,v. "aTT^l V •'fc.-cl *:om rfaae tn 
:>•: ijL:~,'- to.-^ :i' li.* fifTCdL ceo- 
:.:-^ V: :>•: $..\.r«?r.:i ^sirTxry. cbe 

•-• .'»' V -V ''•ftS .-iJljT.rJ'i T^" SMS erf" 

n-'iMK^ ^-ii I, sjr^l xz X "iiKr i£s;v. 

4. li^ .«\ I !•. ■* I .1 t.^o.Tv. jiic 4acw 



*r- 



;Jv ■ V>r t IK S^'K'iw. 



7^M-iiis'>iKttM. • »srt iK MCinm^na^^'iiip 



' jimtan fbi his code. " Uodet tliin 
■pologue," Bays Tiasot, "IWriaeof 
his utilized the Great Lmperor him- 
self." The title is metaphorkuUy 
■pidied to a ruler of large pratenuoaa, 
but inrignificant autboriij. 




^» would cxcbaue 

ud NipolKm fcr Ihi Silg of Y\i. 

Victor Hbto, TVfrof. 

EinK Fs-ataear'. [Ft. pecKmr. t sm^ 
ner.] Uncle of Perceval, and keciwr 
of (£e Baa^al and aacred lance, ihe 
guardiaDebtp of nhtch was intnwtc-nl 
only to a descGndant of Joseph of 
Arunathea, and on the sole condi- 
tion of his leading a life of peHi;ct 
parity in thought, word, and dred, 
H»™^ one day eo far fbrgotlen tli-- 
obligationa of his sacred office as to 
look with unhallowed eye npOii a 
joong female pilgrim, wbose ri>l»- 
wasai^idenlally looeened aaehe kiii^li 
before him, his frailty was instamli' 
punished by tlie eacred lance spoii- 
taneoualy falling upon him, and in- 
flicting B deep and incurable wouml. 

King FellenoFe. See Pellbnorh, 

KillKFdteud(pa')c)'). AFrenchname 
occurring only in the phrase, "Lecimr 
de Roi Peiaal" The court of King 
peiaud. II derivea its origin frnm 
an assembly of beggars, who formerly 
held meetinga under the presidency 
of the most adroit, or the pooii;si, 
among them, who took the title of 
King P^taud (Irom the Latin petce, 
lo beg). The phrase "-the court of 
Kin^ F^taud " denotes a place of 
confusion, where eveiy thing is iiut- 
of order, where every body ia raaatcr. 

King Frm. A sobriquet given, on 
account of his great popularity and 
his political influence, to John 1*3111 
(1584-1043), leader of the English 
house of commons during the strug- 
Ble preceding the parliamentary wars. 
He was originally so called by Ihs 
royalists, in derisioD. 



Kins Kftnux. See Rtbkcb, Ema. 
Kings, The Do -nothing. See 

FaujAavtb, Les Rois. 
King Saorlpant. See Sacupamt, 



King Stork. See Kino Loa. 



Eifik'eliHms. ApseDdonym 

ed by Mies Elizabeth Sara She 
n%liat ■■ 



Iheppard, 



of " Coariea Auchester," " Counter- 
parts," &c. 
Kln'mont ^VilUe. William Aim- 
strong, of Kinmonth, a no torioua fna- 
bootcr of the latter part of the six- 
teenth cecfury, and the hero of a 
spirited and &mous Scottish ballad. 
The lileraiy 



: of Jsn 



lePine 



author r 



ts Gilmi 



" " My Southern Frienda," 



K]rk«'a Iiombs. Am _ _ 

the soldiers of Colonel Percy KTrke, 
an officer in the English army in the 
time of James II.. on account of their 
ferocity and the barbarities which 
they committed. 

KiM Of lAinouTette. See Lahou- 
keite'8 Kiss. 

BStohen Cabinet. A name sportively 
given, in the United States, to Francis 
F.Blair and Amos Kendall, by the 
oppoaents of Fresideat Jackson's aid~ 
miniBtration. Blair was the editor 
of "The Globe." (he organ of the 
presidenl, and Kendall was one of the 
principal contributora to the paper. 
As it was necessary for Jackson to 
consult frequently with these gentle- 
men, and as, to avoid observation, 
they were accustomed, when they 
called upon him, to go in by a back 
door, the Whig party etyled them, in 
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derisioii, the " Kitchen. Cabinet,'' al- 
leging that it was by their advice 
that the president remov^ so many 
Whigs from office and put Democrats 
in tiieir place. 

Kite, Sergeant. A prominent char- 
acter in Farauhar's comedy of " The 
Recruiting Officer." He is an ori^- 
nal and admirable picture of low life 
and humor. 

Eitely. The name of a rich cit^ 
merchant, extremely jealous of his 
wife, in Ben Jonson's comedy of 
" Every Man in his Humor." 

Klaboterxnann (kli-bo'tef-m&n). A 
ship kobold of the Baltic, who is some- 
times heard, but rarely seen. He 
helps sailors at their work, and beats 
them with a rope's-end, when needful. 
He appears only to doomed vessels, 
sitting on the bowsprit of a phantom- 
ship called ^^ Carmilhan," smoking 
a short pipe, dressed in yellow sail- 
or's clothes, and wearing a night-cap. 
[Written also K labautermann.] 

filaus, Peter (kl^^ss). The hero of 
an old popular tradition of Germany, 

— the prototype of Rip Van Winkle, 

— represented as a goat -herd from 
Sittendorf, who, one day leading his 
herd to pasture on the KyflFhauser, 
was accosted by a young man, who 
silently beckoned him to follow. The 
goat-herd, obeying the direction, was 
led into a deep dell inclosed by crag- 

fy precipices, where he found twelve 
nightly personages playing at skit- 
tles, no one of whom uttered a word. 
Gazing around him, he observed a 
can of wine which exhaled a delicious 
fragrance. Drinking from it, he felt 
inspired with new life, but at length 
was overpowered by sleep. When 
he awoke, he found himself again on 
tlie plain where his goats were accus- 
tomed to rest. But, rubbing his eyes, 
he could see neither dog nor goats ; 
he was astonished at the height of 
the grass, and at trees which he had 
never before observed. Descending 
the mountain and entering the village, 
he" found, to his consternation, that 
every thing in the place wore an 
altered look ; most of the people were 
strangers to him; the few acquaint- 



ances he met seemed to hsve grown 
suddenly old; and only at last by 
mutual mquiries was the truth elicited 
that he had been asleep for twenty 
years. The story is related in Otmai^s 
^* Volcks-Sagen " (Traditions of the 
Harz), Bremen, 1800. See Epimen- 
IDES, Sleeping Beautt in thb 
Wood, and Winkle, Rip Van. 

Your Epimenides, your somnolent Peter 
Klaus, since named ** fiip Van Winkle.** 

Carl^k. 

Knick'er-bock^er, Die'drich (de^- 
drik nik'^r-bok^er). The imapnary 
author of a humorous fictitious "^ His- 
tory of New York," written by Wadi- 
ington Irving. 

EIni£:ht of Iia Mancha. See Don 
Quixote. 

Knisht of the SorrowAil Ck>unte- 
nance. [Also Knight of the Wqftd 
Countenance, or Knight ojihe Rueful 
Countenance.'] An appellation given 
to Don Quixote. See Don Quix- 
ote. 

Know-nothings. A namQ popular- 
ly given, in the United States, to a 
snort-lived party of " Native Amer- 
icans," a secret political order, which 
sprung up in 1853, and into which 
no members were admitted whose 
grandfathers were not natives of the 
country. To all questions regarding 
the movements of the organization, 
the prescribed reply was, "I don't 
know;" hence the ' nickname. The 
cardinal principles of the party were, 
the repeal or radical modification of 
the naturalization laws; the ineligi- 
bility to public office of any but na- 
tive Americans; a pure American 
common-school system; and opposi- 
tion to Catholicism. The party split 
on the slavery question, and became 
divided into " North Americans " and 
" South Americans." See Hindoos 
and Sam. 

Elriemhilt. See Chriemhild. 

Eriss Eringle (kring^gl), or Christ 
Kinkle (kingk'l). [From Ger. 
Kristkindkin, Christ-child.] A term 
somewhat vaguely used in the 
United States, — where German and 
Dutch customs prevail, — both for 
Christ in his bovhood and for St. 
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Nicholas. It generally means the 
latter, who, under the influence of 
the former, is presumed to issue his 
rewards to good children, on the vigil 
of his festival, " Christ Kinkle eve," 
disguised in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, with a capacious bag before 
him from which to distribute his 
gifts. Under the name Pelsmidiel 
Q7e&, fur), in Germanv, he is the 
terror of the young at that season, as 
he is presumed to have heard all 
about them from the omniscient 
Christ-child. He is the Mumho Jwmho 
of Teutonic nations. By the little 
children he is often propitiated as 
follows : — 



*' Chrisfkindchen komm{ 
Moch mich firomm; 
Das ich zu dir in Himmel komm.** 

Christ-child come; make me devdut; 
that I may come to thee in heaven. 
On Christmas eve, the young folks 
hang up their stockings in their 
chambers in expectation of being 
held in remembrance by the same 
mysterious stranger, [written also 
Criss Kringle and Criss 
Cringle.] 

Kuvera (koo-va'rft). [Sansk., having 
a wretched bodv.] {Hindu Myth.) 
The ^od of riches, represented as 
frightfully deformed, and as riding in 
a car drawn by hobgoblins. 
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Zjftbe, Queen. See Queen Labe. 

IiAQh'e-8i8. [Gr. Aax«<rK.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom, Myth,) One of the three Fates; 
the one that spun the thread of life. 
See Parcjc 

l4-oo'ni-$. A name originally given 
to a tract of country bounded by the 
Merrimack, the Kennebec, the ocean, 
and the " Kiver of Canada,*' included 
in a royal ffrant to Ferdinando Gorges 
and John Mason. 

Iiadies' Peace. [Fr. La Paix des 
JDames.] {Fr, Hist.) The treaty of 
peace concluded at Cambrai, in 1529, 
Setween Francis I. of France, and 
Charles V., emperor of Germany. 
It was so called because it was chief- 
ly negotiated by Louise of Savoy, 
mother to Francis, and Margaret, 
duchess'dowager of Savoy, the em- 

. _.4>eror's aunt 

Iiady Bountifiil. A character in 
Farquhar*s "Beaux' Stratagem;" a 
benevolent old countrv gentlewoman 
who goes about curing all sorts of 
distempers. 

To sum up the whole, the dame . . . being 
aiortofZ^y Bountiful in her way, . . . was 

8roud of the skill by which she had averted 
le probable attacks of hereditary malady, so 
Inreterate in the fiunily of Bridgenorth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

He [Southeyl conceives that ... he [the 
mafl^frate] ou^ht to be a perfect jack-of-all- 
trades, — architect, engineer, schoolmaster, 
merchant theologian, a Lady Bount\ful in 
every parish, a Paul Prv in every house, spy- 
ing, eavesdropping, relieving, admonishing, 
spending our money for us, choosing our 
opinions for us. JIacaukty. 

Iiady of Avenel, The "White. See 
White Lady of Avenel. 

Iiady of Sngland. A title conferred 
upon Matilda, daughter of Henry I. 
ot England, and wife of Geoffirev 
Plantagenet, bv a council held at 
Winchester, April 7, lUl. 

Iiady of Shft-lott'. A maiden of 
gentle birth and exquisite beauty, 
who fell in love with Lancelot du 
Lac, and died on finding her passion 
unrequited and altogether hopeless. 
Tennyson has made her story the 



subject of one of the moftt beantifbl 
of his minor poems. 

Iiady of the Iiake. 1. A name given 
to Vivian, mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. She had a palace situated 
in the midst of an imaginary lake, — 
like that often seen by the traveler 
across tropical deserts, — whom de- 
luding semblance served as a barrier 
to her residence. Here she dwelt, 
surrounded by a splendid court of 
knights and damsels, and attended 
by a numerous retinue. 

2. The title of a poem by Sir 
Walter Scott, and a name given to 
its heroine, £llen, the daughter of 
Douglas, the former favorite of King 
James, but now banished, disgracec^ 
and living in a secret retreat near 
Loch Katrine. 

Iiady of the Sun. A name given to 
Alice Ferrers (or Pierce), a mistress 
of Edward IIL of England, and a 
married woman of great beauty, who 
had been lady of the bed-chamber to 
Queen Philippa. Although Edward 
lavished upon her both honors and 
riches, yet at his death she stole his 

i'ewels, taking even the rings from 
lis fingers. 

Iiady of Threadneedle Street. See 
Old Ladt of Tubeadnesdlb 
Street. 

Iiady Touchwood. See Touch- 
wood, Lady. 

Ii&-er'td§ (4). Son to Polonius, and 
brother to Ophelia, in Shakespeare^s 
tragedy of " Hamlet." 

Iift-feii'. An old lord, in Shake8peare*s 
^' All '8 Well that Ends Well.*^ 

Ij&-ga'do. The name of the capital 
city of Balnibarbi, a continent subject 
to the king of Laputa. (See Gulli- 
ver, Lemuel.) Lagado is celebrated 
for its grand academy of projectors, 
who try to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, to calcine ice into gun- 
powder, &c. In the description of 
this fancied academy. Swift ridicules 
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the speculative philosophers and the 
false and chimerical pretenders to 
science who were so common in his 
day. 

,'i-ii8(20). [Gr. AAto?.] (Gr,4'Rom, 
Mfdh,) A king of Thebes, and the 
famer of CEdlpus, by whom he was 
unwittingly kiUed. 

lA-ke'di-$n, Isaao. See Jew, The 

WAin>ERING. 

Iiake Poets, Iiake School, Iiakers, 
or IiaKista. A nickname given by 
the British critics, near the beginning 
of the present century, to " a certain 
brotherhood of poets" — to use the 
language of the ** Edinburgh Review," 
vol. xi., p. 214 — who "haunted for 
some years about the lakes of Cum- 
l)erland," and who were erroneously 
thought to have united on some 
settled theoiT or principles of com- 
position and sme. Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge were re- 
garded as the chief representatives 
of this so-called school, but Lamb, 
Llovd, and Wilson were also included 
miaer the same designation. 

4^ '^ The author who is now before us 
[Southey] belongs to a sect of poets thnt 
has established itself in this country 
within these ten or twelve years, and is 
looked upon, we believe, as one of its 
chief champions and apostles. The pecu- 
liar doctrines of this sect it would not, 
perhaps, be very easy to explain; but 
that they are dissenters from the estab- 
lished systems in poetry and criticism is 
admitted, and proved, indeed, by the 
whole tenor of their compositions." . . . 
'^ The productions of this school . . . can- 
not be better characterized than by an 
enumeration of the sourees from which 
their materials have been derived. The 
greatest part of them, we apprehend, will 
be found to be composed of the following 
elements : 1. The anti - social principles 
and distempered sensibility of Rousseau ; 
his discontent with the present constitu- 
tion of society ; his paradoxical morality ; 
and his perpetual hankerings after some 
nnattainable state of voluptuous virtue 
and perfection. 2. The simplicity and en- 
ergy {horre.sco refnens) of Kotzebue and 
Schiller. 3. The homeliness and harsh- 
ness of some of Cowpcr's language and 
versification, interohanged occasionally 
with the innocence of Ambrose Philips, 
or the quaintness of Quarles and Dr. 
Donne. From the diligent study of these 
few originals, we tiave no doubt that an 



entire art of poetry may be collected, bjr 
the assistance of which the very gentlest 
of our readers may soon be qualified to 
compose a poem as correctly versified as 
* Thalaba,' and to deal out sentiment and 
description with all the sweetness of 
Lamb, and all the magnificence of Cole- 
ridge." Edinburgh Rev.^ vol. i. 

4^ '^ When, some years ago, a gentle- 
man [&>&. Jeffrey], the chief writer and 
conductor of a celebrated review [the 
' Edinburgh Review ' ] distinguished by 
its hostility to Mr. Southey, spent a day 
or two at Keswick [Bir. Southey 's place 
of residence], he was cireumstantially 
informed by what series of accidents it 
had happened that Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. 
Southey, and I had become neighbors; 
and how utterly groundless was the sup- 
position that we considered ourselves as 
belonging to any common school but that 
of good sense, confirmed by the long- 
established models of the b^t times ^ 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England, and 
still more groundless the notion tliat Mr. 
Southey (for, as to myself, I have pub- 
lished so little, and that little of so Uttle 
importance, as to make it almost ludi- 
crous to mention my name at all) could 
have been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. Wordsworth, when 
so many of his works had been published, 
not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate and uniformly sus- 
tained ; when, too, the slightest exami- 
nation will make it evident that between 
those and the after-writings of Mr. South- 
ey there exists no other difference than 
that of a progressive degree of excellence, 
from progressive development of power, 
and progressive facility from tiabit and 
increase of experience. Yet, among the 
first articles which this man wrote after 
his return flrom Keswick, we were char- 
acterized as * the school of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.' " Coleridge, 

Iiake State. A name popularly given 
to the State of Michigan, which bor- 
ders upon the four lakes, Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie. 

Iiaks'ml. {Hindu Myth,) The con- 
sort of Vishnu, and the goddess. of 
beauty, grace, riches, and pleasure. 
She is a favorite subject or Indian 
painting and poetry, and is pictured 
as a being of transcendent loveliness, 
yet of a dark blue color. 

Ij&ll&Bdokli. The title of a poem 
by Moore, and the name of its nero- 
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ine, the daughter of the great Au- 
rengzebe. Sne is betrothed to the 
young king of Bucharia, and sets 
forth with a splendid train of attend- 
ants, to meet him in the delightful 
valley of Cashmere. To amuse the 
languor, or divert the impatience, of 
the royal bride, in the noontide and 
night halts of her luxurious progress, 
a young Cashmerian poet had been 
sent by the gallantry of the bride- 
groom, and, on these occasions, he 
recites the several tales that make up 
the bulk of the poem. With him 
she falls desperately in love, and by 
the time she enters the lovely vale of 
Cashmere, and sees the glittering 
palaces and towers prepared for her 
reception, she feels that she would 
joyfully forego all this pomp and 
splendor, and fly to the desert with 
tne youthful bard whom she adores. 
He, however, has now disappeared 
from her side, and she is supported, 
with fainting heart and dovNTicast 
eye, into the presence of her tyrant ; 
when a well-known voice bids her be 
of good cheer, and, looking up, she 
sees her beloved poet in the prince 
himself, who had assumed this gal- 
lant disguise, and won her affections, 
without any aid from his rank or her 
engagements. 

Xjam'bro. The piratical father of 
Haidee, in Byron's "Don Juan;" 
considered by Coleridge to be the 
finest of all Byron's characters. 

Lame and Unstable Peace. [Fr. 
Paix Boiteuse et Mal-assise.'\ {Fr. 
Hist.) A name given to a treaty of 
peace, of short duration, concluded 
with the Calvinists, in 15G8, in the 
name of Charles IX., by Biron, who 
was lame. [Called also Ill-grounded 
Peace, and Patched-up Peace.'] 

Xja'nii-$. [Gr. Aa/u.ta.] ( Gr. <^ Rom. 
Myth.) A female phantom, whose 
name was used as a bugbear to 
frighten children. According to tra- 
dition, she was a Libyan queen, a 
daughter of Belus, of great beauty, 
and beloved by Jupiter, for which 
reason the jealous Juno robbed her 
of her chilclren. Lamia, filled with 
revenge and despair, and unable to 



injure Juno, robbed others of their 
children, whom she afterward mur- 
dered. Her face became fearfully 
distorted and ugly by indulgence in 
such savage crueltv, and Jupiter in- 
vested her with still greater terror by 
giving her the power of taking out 
her eyes and putting them in ag:ain 
at will. Lamia is the subject and ti- 
tle of an admired poem by Keats. 

j^=- In a later age, a belief sprang up 
in a plurality of Lamiae, handsome spec- 
ters, who, by voluptuous artifices, enticed 
young men to tbem, in order to feast 
upon their flesh and blood. 

Iiam'mi-kin. The subject of a well- 
known Scottish ballad. 

4®=" " The hero, if such a term is appli- 
cable to the blood-thirsty mason, has been 
celebrated under the names of liommikin, 
Lamkin, Linkin, Belinkin, Bold Rankin, 
and Balcanqual, and has become, through 
the medium of injudicious seryants, the 
prime terror of the Scottish nursery. 
Like most such ogres, he is a myth ; at 
least, I have never seen any satis&ctory 
attempt at his identification, nor has any 
one discovered the locality of the castle 
which he bmlt and baptized with blood." 

Aytoun. 

Lamourette's Kiss (IS'moo'ref). 
[Fr. Le Baiser de Lamourette.] {Fr. 
Hist. ) A name derisively given to a 
sudden reconciliation of the different 
factions of the Legislative Assembly, 
which had previously been bitterly 
hostile to each other. It was brought 
about, on the 7th of July, 1792, by 
an eloquent appeal of the Abb6 La- 
mourette, constitutional bishop of 
Lyons, — whose name signifies the 
sioeetheart, — but was of very brief 
duration. [Called also La Keconci- 
liation Nonnande, or The Norman 
Reconciliation^ from the country of 
the bishop.] 

i8®" " The deputies of every &ction, 
Royalist, Constitutionalist, Girondist, 
Jacobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each 
other's arms, and mixed tears with the 
solemn oaths by which they renounced 
the innovations supposed to be imputed 
to them. The king was sent for to enjoy 
this spectacle of concord, so strangely 
and so unexpectedly renewed. But th» 
feeling, though strong, — and it might 
be with many overpowering for the mo- 
ment, — was but like oil spilt on the rag- 
ing sea, or rather like a shot fired across 
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tiie wares of a torrent, which, though it 
eovinteracts them by its momentary im- 
jmlse, cannot for a second alter their 
oourse. The fiEkctiions, like Le Sage's de» 
mon3, detested each other the more for 
haying been compelled to embrace." 

Sir W. Scott. 

IiSn'oe-15t du Ij&o, or Lancelot of 
the IjAke, The son of King Ban 
of Brittany, and one of the most 
famous knights of the Round Table ; 
equally remarkable for his gallantry 
and good-nature. He was the hero 
of a celebrated romance of chivalry, 
written in Latin by an unknown au- 
thor, and translated by Walter Mapes, 
in the twelfth century. He received 
the appellation of" du Lac " from hav- 
ing been educated at the court of Viv- 
ian, mistress of the enchanter Merlin, 
and better known as the Lady of the 
LsLke. Lancelot was celebrated for 
his amours with Guinever, the wife 
of his friend and sovereign, King 
Arthur, and for the exploits he un- 
dertook for her sake, which involved 
him in a long and cruel war with Ar- 
thur. Toward the close of his life, 
he became a hermit. 



" Thou . . . werfc never matched 
of none earthly knight's hands ; and thou 
wert the curtiest knight that ever bare 
shield ; and thou wert the truest friend 
to thy lover that ever bestrode horse ; and 
thou wert the truest lover, of a sinful 
man, that ever loved woman ; and thou 
wert the kindest man that ever struck 
with sword ; and thou wert the goodliest 
person that ever came among press of 
knights ; and thou wert the meekest man 
and the gentlest that ever ate in hall 
among ladies ; and thou wert the stern- 
est knight to thy mortal foe that ever put 
spear in the rest." Morte cf Arthur. 

Land of Beul&h. In Bunyan's alle- 
gory, " The Pilgrim's Progress," a 
land of rest and quiet (symbolizing 
the Christian's peace of mind), rep- 
resented as lying upon the hither 
side of the river of Death. In it the 
pilgrims tarry till their summons 
comes to cross the stream, and enter 
the Celestial City. The name occurs 
in Isa. Ixii. 4. 

J9^ " After this, I beheld until they 
came unto the land of Beulah, where the 
sun shineth night and day. Here, be- 
cause they were weary, they betook them- 



selves awhile to rest. But a little whilt 
soon refreshed them here ; for the bells 
did 80 ring, and the trumpets continu- 
ally sounded so melodiously, that they 
could not sleep, and yet tfiey received 
as much refreshing as if they had slept 
their sleep ever so soundly. Here also 
all the noise of them that walked the 
streets was, More pilgrims are come to 
town ! And another would answer, say- 
ing, And so many went over the water, 
and were let in at the golden gates to-day ! 
In this land they heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, smelt nothing, tasted nothing, that 
was offensive to their stomach or mind ; 
only when they tasted of the water of the 
river over which they were to go, they 
thought that it tasted a little bitterish to 
the palate ; but it proved sweet when it 
was down." 

Land of Bondage. A name some- 
times given to Egypt. The Israel- 
ites, during the first part of their so- 
journ in that country, were treated 
with great kindness, and increased 
in numbers and prosperity; but at 
length " there arose up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph," 
and who adopted a subtle system to 
afflict and reduce them by making 
them perform forced labor, and soon 
afterward by killing their male chil- 
dren. This oppression led to the ex- 
odus, the forty years' wandering in 
the wilderness, and the subsequent 
conquest and occupation of the land 
of Canaan. • 

Land of Cakes. A name sometimes 

given to Scotland, because oatmeal 

cakes are a common national article 

of food, particularly among the poorer 

classes. 

Hear, Land o' Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frao Maidenkirk to John o' Groats, 
If there 's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede ye tent it: 
A chiel 's amanc you takin' notes, 

And, faith, he '11 prent it Bums, 

The lady loves, and admires, and worship* 
every thing Scottish; the gentleman looks 
down on the Land of Cakes like a superior 
intelligence. Jilackwood's Mag. 

Land of Wod. The state or condition 
of sleep, conceived of as a country 
which people visit in their dreams. 

jSgg- This figure is evidently borrowed 
from the use of the English word nody aa 
denoting the motion of the head in drow- 
siness. But it was also, most probably, 
at first employed as containing a ludi- 
crous allusion to the language of Scripture 
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in regard to the conduct of the first mnr- 
derer: ^* And Cain went out ftom the 
presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod." (G«n. iv. 16.) 

"And d* ye ken, Ibm," said liadge, " there 's 

aueer things chanced since ye hae been in 
le Land q? Nod f " Sir W. Scott. 

Iiand of Promise. See Promised 
Land. 

Iiand of Steady Habits. A name 
by which the State of Connecticut 
is sometimes designated, in allusion 
to the settled usages and staid de- 
portment of its inhabitants. 

Iiand of Wisdom. [Fr. La Pays de 
Sapience.] A name given to Nor- 
mandy, in France, because of the 
wise customs which have prevailed 
there^ and also because of the skill 
and judgment of the people in mat- 
ters of jurisprudence. 

Iiane, Wycliffe. A pseudonym of 
Mrs. E. Jenings, a writer of the 
present day. 

iMog'stkS, Iiftun'oe-l$t (2). A 
pseudonym under which '^ Salma- 
gundi " was jointlypublished by 
Washington Irving, "William Irving, 
and James K. Pamding. 

Iianguish, Miss Iiydia. The hero- 
ine of Sheridan's comedy of *' The 
Rivals ; " distinguished for the ex- 
travagance of her romantic notions. 

Let not those^ however, who enter into a 
union for life without those embarrassments 
wliich delight a . . . Lydia Languish, and 
wliich are perhaps necessary to excite an en- 
thusiastic passion in breasts more firm than 
theirs, aueur worse of their future happinebs, 
because their own alliance is formed under 
calmer auspices. Sir W. Scott. 

Iiantemois, Ij'ile des (lei dft 15^^- 
tSf'ni', 62). See Island of Lan- 
terns. 

Iii-oc'd-^n. [Gr. XaoKwov-l ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a priest of Apollo, or, 
as some say, of Neptune. He op- 
posed the reception of the Wooden 
Horse into Troy, thinking it some 
artifice of the deceitful Greeks. He 
and his two sons were killed by two 
monstrous serpents which came* from 
the sea; but the reason of their be- 
ing made to suffer this horrible fate 
is differently stated. The serpents 
first entwined the boys, and, when 



their father attempted to rescue them, 
they involved and crushed him also 
in meir coils. The death of Laocoon 
is the subject of one of the most 
magnificent and celebrated works of 
ancient sculpture still in existence; 
it was discovered in 1606 at Rome, 
and is now preserved in the Vatican. 

Ii&-od/$-mi'&. [Gr. Aooaofieta.] (Gr. 
f Rom. Myth.) The wife of Protes- 
ilaus, whom she followed to the mi- 
der-world, after his death at the 
hands of Hector. Wordsworth has 
made this myth the sul^ect of his 
exquisite poem entitled ^^ Laodamia.'* 
See Pbotesilaus. 

Ijft-om'e-d5n. [Gr. AaoM.c&ov.] ( Gr, 
cp Rom, Myth.) A king of Troy, 
son of Ilus and Eurydice, and tiie 
father of Priam, Ganymede, and Ti- 
thonus. With the assistance of Apol- 
lo and Neptune, he built the walls <^ 
Troy; but, when the work was done, 
he refused to pay the reward which 
he had promised for the labor, and 
expelled them from his domini<Hi8. 
Hereupon Neptune sent a searxnon- 
ster to ravage the country; and in 
compliance with the command of an 
Oracle, a maiden, chosen by lot, was 
from time to time sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate it. On one occasion, Laome- 
don's own daughter Hesione was the 
victim selected ; but Hercules saved 
her on receiving a certain solemn 

Eromise from her father, which not 
eing fulfilled, Hercules killed him. 

Iiapl-thSB. [Gr. AaniBai.'] {Gr, ^ 
Rom. Myth.) Monstrous giants in- 
habiting the mountains of xhessalv. 
At the marriage of their king, Pirith- 
ous, they fought with the Centaurs 
and vanquished them, but were after- 
ward themselves overcome by Her- 
cules. 

Ii&-pu't$. The name of a flying isl- 
and described by Swifl in his imagi- 
nary *' Travels " of Lemuel Gulliver. 
It is said to be " exactly circular, its 
diameter 7837 yards, or about four 
miles and a half, and [it] consequently 
contains ten thousand acres.*' The 
inhabitants are chiefly speculative 
philosophers, devoted to mathemat- 
ics and music ; and such is their ha- 
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titnal abflent-mindedness, that they 
are compelled to employ attendants 
— cidled '* flappers " — to rouse them 
from their profound meditations, 
when necessary, by striking them 
gently on the moutn and ears with a 

Siculiar instrument consisting of a 
own bladder with a few pebbles in 
it, fastened on the end of a stick, like 
the swiple of a flail. See Laoado. 

Thoa art an unfortunate philosopher of 
XdUMita, who has lost his flapper in the throng. 

-Sir W. ScoH. 

Strange it is, that, whilst all biographers have 
wcNrked with so much zeal upon the most 
iMOTen dates or roost baseless traditions in the 
great poet's life, realizing in a manner the 
oreams of Xo^mto, and endeavoring to extract 
sunbeams ftom cucumbers, such a story with 
r^ard to such an event . . . should formerly 
have been dismissed without notice of any 
kind. De Quineey. 



lift B59I16. A Protestant clergrman, 
whose story — written bv JdLenry 
Mackenzie — is told in "The Mir- 



So materializing is the spirit of the age. that 
ttie extended stuoT^ of physical and mechani- 
cal science seems ukely, one of thesedays. to 

'gntley. 



convert our island into a Laputa. Keigh 

U'r$. The hero of Byron's poem of 
the* same name; represented as a 
chief long absent from his own do- 
main, who returns at length, attended 
by a single page. Dark hints and 
surmises are thrown out against him 
by a noble whom he encounters at a 
banquet, and who seems to be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the 
manner in which Lara's time has 
been occupied during his prolonged 
absence. This knight disappears 
most opportunely for the reputation 
of Lara, when he should have come 
forward to substantiate the charges 
against him, and is never heard of 
ancr. A peasant, however, is witness 
to the concealment of a corpse on the 
same night, and the reader is left to 
draw his own conclusions. 

Iia'r$§. [Lat., pi. of /ar, a word of 
Etruscan origin, signifying lord^ ^'w^, 
or hero.'] {Rom. Myth.) Tutelary 
deities of particular localities. They 
were of two classes : 1. The domestic 
Uires^ or household gods, whose im- 
ages were kept on the hearth in a 
little shrine, or in a small chapel, and 
who were regarded as disembodied 
and guardian spirits of virtuous an- 
cestors ; 2. The public lares, protect- 
ors of streets, highways, cross-roads, 
&c. [Written also, in an Anglicized 
form, Lars.] 



ror." 

Iiar'vsB. {Rom, Myth.) The same 
as Lemur ei. See Lemures. 

Iiast Man. An appellation given, by 

the parliamentary party in England, 

to Charles I. (1600-1649), he bein«j, 

in their expectation^ the last monarcli 

who would ever sit on the British 

throne. 

lie did not consider himself as firee in con- 
science to join with any party which might be 
likelv ultimately to acknowledge the interest 
of Charles Stuart, the son of the " Last Man^ 
as Charles I. was fkiniliorly and irreverently 
termed by them in their common discourse, 
as well as in their more elaborate predications 
and harangues. Sir W. ScotU 

Last of the Fathers. A title given 
by some Roman Catholic writers to 
St. Bernard (1091-1153), one of the 
most influential theologians and vo- 
luminous writers of the Middle Ages. 

Last of the Goths. Roderick, the 
thirty-fourth and last of the Visi- 
gothic line of kings, who filled the 
tiirone of Spain from 414 to 711. 

Last of the Greeks. [Lat. UUimua 

Grcecorum, Gr. 'Yararoi 'EWrjvuiv.l 

An appellation conferred upon Phil- 
opcemen (b. c. 253-183), a native of 
Arcadia, and the last really ^at and 
successful military leader ot the an- 
cient Greeks. 



"One of the Romans, to praise 
him, called him the Last of the Greeks, 
as if after him Greece had produced no 
great man, nor one who deserved the 
name of Greek." Plutarch^ lyans. 

Last of the Knights. A title be- 
stowed upon Maximilian I. (1459- 
1519), emperor of Germany. 

" The Last of the Knights^ with his wUd 
effrontery and spirited chamois - hunting, 
might be despised by the Italians as ** Mas- 
similianoPochl Danari [Maximilian the Pen- 
niless];" but he was beloved by the Austri- 
ans as " Our Max." Yongt. 

Last of the Mo-ht'oan§. The hero 
of Cooper's novel of the same name, 
by which title the Indian chief Uncas 
is designated. 

Iiast of the Boxnans. [Lat. UUi- 
fims Romanorum.'] 1. A name ap- 
plied to the Roman general Aetius, 
Sy Procopius. When the invasion 
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of AttOa took place in A. d. 450, 
Aetius, with the help of Theodoric, 
arrested it first bv the relief of Or- 
leans, and then oy the victory of 
ChdJons. With his death, which oc- 
curred in 454, the last support of the 
empire fell. 

2. A name given by Marcus Ju- 
nius Brutus to his fellow-conspirator, 
Caius Cassius Longinus (d. n. c. 42), 
one of the murderers of Julius Caesar, 
and one of the best generals of his 
age. 

3. [Fr. Le Dernier des Romaim.'] 
A title bestowed upon Fran9ois Jo- 
seph Terasse Desbillons (1751-1789), 
a celebrated Jesuit, on account of 
tiie elegance and purity of his Latin 
style. 

Last of the Troubadours. A name 

fiven by his admirers to Jacques 
asmin (1708-18G4), a native of Gas- 
cony, and the most eminent modem 
patois poet of France. 

Ii&-ti'nu8. A son of Faunus, and 
king of the Laurentians, a people of 
Latium, in Italy. When ^Eneas 
first arrived in Latium, Latinus op- 
posed him ; but he afterward formed 
an alliance with him, and gave him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage. 

tiatin TVar. (Ger. Hist.) An insur- 
rection of the peasantry in Salzburg, 
in 1523, occasioned ijy the unjwp)- 
ularity of an archbishop. It was 
quickly suppressed. 

t4-to'Q$- [Gr. ArjTci, Doric, Aarci, 

iEolic, Aarcuf.] ( Gi: tf- Jium. Myth.) 
Daughter of Coeus, a Titan, and 
Phoibe, and by Jupiter the mother 
of Apollo and Diana, to whom she 
gave birth on the island of Delos. 
(See Dklos.) Ovid ("Met. " vi.,fab. 
iv.) relates a storj' of some clowns of 
Lycia who insulted Latona as she 
knelt with the infant deities in anns 
to ciuonch her thirst at a small lake, 
and who were in consequence changed 
into frogs. 

I did btit prompt tho age to c^ult thdr clogs 
IJy tilt" known rules of ancient liberty, 
■\Vlion straight a barbarous noise environs 
ine 
Of owIh and cuekoos, apscA, npcs, and dogs: 
As when thoHC hinds that were transformed to 
frogs 



Railed at LaUma's twin-bora progeny. 
Which after held the aun and mouiim Am. 

JiOUm, 

Iiaughing: Philosopher. Democri- 
tus of Abdera, a celebrated philoso- 
pher of antiquity, contemporaiy with 
Socrates ; — so called because ne al- 
wavs made a jest of man's follies 
and sorrows, his feeble struggles and 
evanescent works. He is usually 
contrasted with Heraclitus, " The 
Weeping Philosopher." See Weep^ 
INO Philosopher. 

Iiftun9e. An awkward and silly serv- 
ant of Proteus, in Shakespeare's 
** Two Gentlemen of Verona." 

Iidun'fftl, Sir. One of the knights 
of the' Round Table, the subject of 
a metrical romance composed by 
Thomas Chestre, in the reign of 
Henry YL The name has also been 
adopted as the title of a poem by 
James Kussell Lowell, entitled ** The 
Vision of Sir Launfal." 

Iiaura ( It. pron. ISi^'ri). The Chris- 
tian name of an Avignonese lad^, 
young, but already married, lor 
whom, in the year 1327, the poet 
Petrarch conceived a strong though 
Platonic affection, which exercised a 
powerful influence over his life, and 
ended only with his death. He sung 
her praises in " rime," or sonnets 
and canzoni, which have immortal- 
j ized not only her name, but his own. 

Laurence, Friar. See Friab Lau- 
rence. 

Ii&.vin'i-&. 1. A daughter of Latinus, 
and the second wife of JEneas. She 
had previously been betrothed to 
Tumus. See Latinus and CreU8A. 

Sad task! yet aiKument 
' Not letut but more heroic than the . . . nm 
I Of TurnudforXariniadisespouaed. Jnltoii. 

i 2. The heroine of a tale introduced 

I by Thomson, in his '* Seasons/' into 
I the poem on " Autumn." See JPalb- 

MON. 

Iiaw's Bubble. A name ^ven to a 
delusive speculation piojected by 
John r.aw (1671-1729), a celebrated 
financier, and a native of Edinburgh. 
In 1716, he established a bank in 
France, by royal authority, composed 
of 1200 shares of 3000 livres each, 
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•wbkh soon bore a preminm. This 
bank became the office for all public 
receipts, and there was annexed to it 
a Mississippi company, which had 
grants of land in Louisiana, and was 
expected to realize immense sums b^ 
planting and commerce. In 1718, it 
was declared a royal bank, and its 
shares rose to twenty times their 
original value, so that, in 1719, they 
were worth more than eighty times 
the amount of all the current specie 
in France. In 1720, the shares sunk 
as rapidly as they had risen, nearly 
overthrowing the French govern- 
ment, and occasioning great and 
wide -spread financial distress and 
bankruptcy. 

Xiaz'$-nis. A poor leper, who, in the 
parable of our Lord {Luke xvi.), im- 
plored in vain the pity of a rich man ; 
out after the death of both, Lazarus 
went to heaven, and the rich man to 
hell, where he in turn vainly implored 
help from Lazarus. 

4^ This i8 the only case in the New Tes- 
tament where a proper name occurs in a 
parable. The use of the word lazzaro ap- 
plied to a leper, and of the words lazaretto 
and lazar-house for leper hospitals, and 
of lazzaroni for beggars, shows the influ- 
ence which this parable has had upon the 
mind of Christendom. 

Xiazy, Ijawrence. The hero of a 
popular "history," or romance, of 
ancient date, '* containing his Birth 
and slothful breeding ; how he served 
the Schoolmaster, his Wife, the 
Squire's Cook, and the Farmer, 
which, by the laws of Lubberland, 
was accounted High Treason ; his 
Arraignment and Trial, and happy 
deliverance from the many treasons 
laid to his charge." 

Xieague, The. [Ft. La Ligue."] {Fr. 
Hist.) A political coalition organized 
in 1576 by the Roman Catholics of 
France, to prevent the accession of 
Henry IV., who was then of the re- 
formed religion. [Called also The 
Holy League (Fr. Iai Sainte Ligue), 
and TTie Holy Union (Fr. La Sainte 
Union). '\ 

Iieague and Covenant, Solemn. 
See Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. 



Iieaeue of Gk>d'8 House. [Fr. 14^ 
de la Mai^yn de Dieu.^ (SioisB Htst.) 
A celebrated combination formed by 
the Grisons in 1400, for tiie pur- 
pose of resisting domestic tyranny. 
[Called also Caddee.] 

Iieaerue of the Public Good. [Fr. 
Ligue du Bien Public] (Fr. Hist.) 
An alliance, in 1464, between the 
dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and 
Bourgogne, and other French princes, 
against Louis XI. •> 

Iieander. [Gr. AeiavSpo?.] A youth 
of Abydos, famous for his love for 
Hero, a priestess of Sestos, to visit 
whom he nightly swam across the 
Hellespont. See Hero. 

Ii6andre (li^on'dr, 62, 64, 103). A 
lover in MoU^re's "L'Etourdi." 

Iiear. A fabulous or legendarv king 
of Britain, and the hero of Shake- 
speare's tragedy of the same name. 
He is represented as a fond father, 
duped, in his old age, bv hypocritical 
professions of love and duty on the 
part of two daughters (Goncril and 
Kegan), to disinherit the third (Cor- 
delia), who had before been deserv- 
edly more dear to him, and to divide 
his kingdom between her sisters, who, 
by their perfidious and cruel con- 
duct, soon drive the poor old king 
mad. After his misery has reached 
its highest pitch, he is found by the 
daughter whom he has so deeply in- 
jured; and, through her tender care, 
he revives and recollects her. She 
endeavors to reinstate him upon his 
throne, but fails in her attempt, and 
is hanged in prison, where her broken- 
hearted father dies lamenting over 
her. 

Iieamed Blaoksznith. A name 
sometimes applied to Elihu Burritt 
(b. 1811), who began life as a black- 
smith, and afterward distinguished 
himself as a linguist. 

Iieamed Tailor. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Henrv Wild, a native 
of Norwich, England, where he was 
bom about the year 1684. He was 
in early life a tailor, and, while 
working at his trade, mastered the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syr- 
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iac, Arabic, and Pendan languages. 
[Called also The Arabian Tailor7\ 

Leatherstookinflr* A sobriquet given 
to Natty, or Nathaniel, Bumppo, a 
celebrated character in Cooper's nov- 
els of" The Deerslaver," " The Last 
of the Mohicans," "The Pathfinder," 
" The Pioneers," and ** The Prairie." 



" Leatheratockinff stands half-way 
between savage and civilhged life ; he has 
the freshnera of nature, aud the first- 
fruits of Cbristiarllty, the seed dropped 
into vigorous soil. These are the elements 
of one of the most original characters in 
fiction, in whom Cooper has transplanted 
all the chivalry, ever feigned or practiced 
in the Middle Ages, to the rivers, woods, 
and forests of the unbroken New World." 

Duyckinek. 

One Natty Leatherttockma, one melodious 
qmopuB of man and nattu« m the West. 

•CSorlyle. 

lie Beau. A courtier, in Shakespeare's 
"As You Like It" 

Iie'd$. [Gr. Aijaa.] {Gr. d- Rom, 
Myth.) The daugnter of Thestius, 
and the wife of Tyndareus. Jupiter 
foiling in love with her, and visiting 
her in the form of a swan, she bore 
two e^gs, from one of which came 
forth Pollux and Helen, and from 
the other Castor and Clytemnestra. 

Iied'dy Qrip'py. The name of the 
heroine in " The Entail," a novel by 
Gait 

A decreet o* comi, Jamie, as Leddie Orvppy 
would have said. Prqf,J. Wibotu 

lie Fevre (lu fev'r, 64). The name 
of a poor lieutenant, whose story is 
related in Sterne's " Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy." 

Iiegion. The name assumed by the 
demoniac, or the unclean spirit, 
spoken of in Mark v. : " My name 
is Legion; for we are many." The 
term implies the presence of a supe- 
rior power, in addition to subordi- 
nate ones. 

Legion, The Thundering. See 
Thundering Legion. 

Leg^of-Mutton School. A name 
given to those poetasters, who, at- 
taching themselves as parasites and 
dependents to persons of wealth and 
station, endeavor to pay for good 



dinners and sumptnous entertainment 
by servile flattery of their patron, 
and profuse laudation of him and his. 
the ^* leg of mutton " being supposed 
to typify the source of their inspira- 
tion, which is chiefly gustatory. The 
phrase was first used l)y Locknart, in 
a review of a ridiculous poem entitled 
" Fleurs, a Poem in lour Books," 
the author of which is not named. 
Fleurs Castle was the seat of the 
Duke of Roxburghe, whote mutton 
and hospitality the rnvmster appears 
to have shared, greatly to his delec- 
tation. 



" The chief constellatkms in thk 
poetical firmament consist of led obtain! 
and clerical tiangenhon, whose pleasure 
and ^i^oee business it is to celebrate la 
tuneful verse the virtues of some anqgdie 
patron, who keeps a good table, and has 
interest with the archbishop, or the In- 
dia House. Verily, they have their re- 
ward. The anticipated living iUIs vacant 
in due time, the son gets a pair of colors, 
or is sent out as a cadet, or the happy 
author succeeds in dining five tioMS a 
week on hock and venison, at the smaU 
expense of acting as toad-eater to ths 
whole &mily, firom my lord to the butler 
inclusive. It is owing to the modeslgr, 
certainly not to the numerical defidencj, 
of this class of writers, that t^y have 
hitherto obtained no specific distinction 
among the authors of the present day. 
We think it incumbent on us to remeoiy 
this defect: and, in the baptismal font of 
this our magaxiue, we declare, that in 
the poetical nomenclature they diall in 
future be known by the style and title 
of The Leg -of- Mutton School." . . . 
" He [the bard of Fleurs abovementioned] 
is marked by a more than usual portion 
of the qualities characteristic of the Leg- 
of-Mutton School ; by all their vulgar ^ 
norance, by more than all thdr cltuDsy 
servility, their &wning adulation of 
wealth and title, their hankering after 
the flesh-pots, and by all the symptoms 
of an utter incapacity to stand stiaig^t 
in the presence of a great man." 
Z. (J. G. Lockhart), BlaekwoodPs Mag, 
vol. ix. 

Iie-gree'. A slave - dealer, in Mrs. 
Stowe's novel, " Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in; " a hideous exhibition of the bm- 
talizing influence of slavery. 

Iieigh, Au-ro'r$ (Ice). The heroine 
of Mrs. Browning's poem of the same 
name ; " the representative of the 
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■pizitual and aesthetic spirit of the 

S^e, throagh whom are exemplified 
e noble ends and the high office of 
true art.'* 

Ii8i1$. The name of the herome in 
Byron's poem of "The Giaour;" 
a beautiful slave - prl who suffers 
death for love of her paramour, a 
young "infidel." 

Iieilah. See Mejnoun. 

Xk B. Ii. The initials and literary 
signature of Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don (afterward Mrs. Maclean, 1802- 
1838), a well-kno^Ti English poetess. 

Iidlie (Ift^le'). An inconsequential, 
light-headed, gentleman - hke cox- 
comb, in Moli^re's " L'fitourdi." 

Iiem'a-rds. {R(m,Myth.) Spirits of 
the dead thought to wander about 
at ni^ht, like ghosts, and to torment 
and trightcn the living. 

4^ Milton Anglicises the word in Its 
pronunciation, making it consist of two 
syllables instead of three. 

** In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth. 
The Lars and Lemurea moan with raid< 
night plaint." Ode on the Nativity. 

IiO-nore'. 1. The heroine of a popular 
ballad, composed bv Gottfried August 
Burger (1748-1794), the German 
lyric poet. The subject of this ballad 
is an old tradition, which recounts 
the ride of a spectral lover, who re- 
appears to his mistress after death, 
and carries her on horseback behind 
him, " a fiction not less remarkable 
for its extensive geographical dis- 
semination, than for its bold imagi- 
native character." 



Biirger is said to have borrowed 
the subject of his poem from an old Eng- 
lish ballad entitled " The Suffolk Miracle, 
or a Relation of a Toung Man, who, a 
month after his death, appeared to his 
sweetheart, and carried her on horseback 
behind him forty miles in two hours, and 
was neyer seen afterward but in her 
grave." BUr^er, however, contradicted 
this assertion, and declared that an old 
Low Dutch ballad furnished him with 
the idea of Lenore. The traditions prob- 
ably both have a common origin. 

2. The angelic name of " a rare 
and radiant maiden " mentioned in 
Poe's mystical ballad entitled " The 
Raven." 



Iie'o-n&'to. Governor of Messina, ui 
Shakespeare's " Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

Iie-on1-d^ of Modem Greece. A 
title given to Marco Bozzarisj a Greek 
patriot, and an heroic soldier, who 
distinguished himself in the early 
part of the modem Grecian War of 
Independence, particularly by a suc- 
cessful attack with 1200 men upon 
the van of the Turco-Albanian armv, 
4000 strong, at Kerpenisi, on tl&e 
20th of August, 1823. In this en- 
gagement, l5ozzaris lost his life. 

Iie-on1-d2t8 'We'dell (^a'del, 68). A 
name given by Frederick the Great 
to General C. H. Wedell (1712-1782), 
an ofiicer in the Prussian ser>'ice, on 
account of his heroic defense of the 
Elbe at Teinitz, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1744. 

Iie'o-nlne. A servant to Dionyza, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

XiO^on-noys'. A fabulous countir, 
formerly contiguous to Cornwall, 
thou^h'it has long since disappeared, 
and IS said to ue now more than 
forty fathoms under water. It is oft- 
en mentioned in the old romances of 
chivalry. [Written also Leonais, 
Lioness e, Lyonnesse.] 

4^ The Lyones or Leonnoys, where Sir 
Tristram was born (see TaisiaAM, Sia), ia 
Ltennois in Brittany. 

For Arthur, when none knew from whence 

he caitie, 
Lone ere the people cho«e him for their king, 
RoyinK the trackleBs realms of Lt/onnene, 
Had found a glen, gray bowlder, and black 

tarn. SHnmiwrn. 

Iie-on'tds. Kmg of SicOia, m Shake- 
speare's " Winter's Tale." 

JtS^ " Jealousy is a vice of the mind, 
a culpable tendency of the temper, hav- 
ing certain well-known and well-defined 
effects and concomitants, all of which are 
visible in Leontes, . . . such as, first, 
an excitability by the most inadequate 
causes, and an eagerness to snatch at 
proofii ; secondly, a grossness of concep- 
tion, and a disposition to degrade th« 
object of the passion by sensual fancies 
and images ; thirdly, a sense of sliame of 
his own feelings, exhibited in a solitary 
moodiness of humor, and yet, firom the 
violence of the passion, fbrced t« utter 
itself, and therefore catching occasions 
to ease the mind by ambigtdties, equi- 
voques, by talking to those who cannot, 
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and who lure known not to be able to, nn- 
dezstand what in eaid to them, — in short, 
bj soliloquy in the form of dialogue, and 
hence, a conftued, broken, and frag- 
mentary manner: fourthly, a dread of 
Tulgar ridicule, as distinct from a high 
sense of honor, or a mistaken sense of 
duty ; and lastly, and immediately con- 
sequent on this, a spirit of selfish yindic- 
liyeness." CoUridge. 

Iie§nt>I-&. A name given bv Catullus 
(b. B. 'c. 87) to his favonte Clodia, 
whose praises he celebrates in a num- 
ber of amatory poems. 

Ije'the. [Gr. Aiydij, forgetfulness.] {Gr. 

^ Rom. Myth.) A river in Hades, 

•Uie waters of which caused those who 

drank it entirely to forget the past. 

Far offfruin these, a bIow and nilent ittreain, 
Lethr, the river <»t'«»l»livion, mlla 
Her watury labyrinth: whereof whom drinlu 
StmUihtway hi'it funuer iien«e and being for- 

jrt'ts, — 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 

Milton. 

Le'to. [Gr.Anrui.] {Myth.) The Greek 
name of Latona. See Latoxa. 

Iieu-oo'the-ft. [Gr. Acvko^ct).] {Gr, 
d Rom. Myth.) 1. A name given to 
Ino, after she was received among 
the sea-gods. See Ixo. 

2. One of the Sirens. See Siuens. 

Ije-va'n$. [I<.at.,from kvnre^ to raise.] 
{Rom. Myth.) The name of the 
go<Mess that protected new-bom in- 
taut s wlien tliey were taken up from 
the ground. iVichter used the name 
as the title of an educational work 
which he wrote, and which has been 
translated into English. 

i^viathan of Idterature. An 
appellation very generally conferred 
upon Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784), the eminent writer and critic. 

Iiewis, Monk. See Monk Lenvis. 

lA'h^T. {Rom. Myth.) An old Italian 
deity, who presided over the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and fertility of the 
fields. By the later Latin S\Titers, 
the name is used as a synonym of 
Bacchus. 

Iiiberation, "War of. See War of 
Liberation. 

Iiiberator, The. 1. [Sp. KlLiberta- 
dor.] A surname given by the Pe- 
ruvians, in 1823, to Simon Bolivar 



(1785-1831), who esUUuhed tbe in- 
dependence of Pern, and also of th« 
other Spanish colonies of South 
America. 

2. A surname given to Daniel 
O'Connell (1775-1847), a celebrated 
Irish political agitator, on account of 
his endeavors — which were, after 
all, unsuccessful — to bring a^ot a 
re|)eal of the Articles of Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 

IA'ee% I (20). [Gr. At'reua.] {Gr. 

Iil-Kel-$, t <f Jiota. Muth.) One of the 

Sirens ; sdso, a nymph. 

By . . . fiur Ligea'» golden comb. 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rod 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 



A sobriquet 
upon General 



Ijight-horse Harry. 

popularlv conferred «,^„ ^,.-^«. 
ilenry Lee (175G-18I8), a ffallant 
American cavalry otKcer in tne war 
of the Revolution, in allusion to his 
rapid and daring movements in battle, 
particularly during the campaign in 
the Carolinas. 

I^^th, or I^lia. In the popular be- 
lief of the Hebrews, a female specter 
in the shape of a finely dressed woman, 
who lies in wait for, and kills, chil- 
dren. The old Kabbins turned Lilith 
into a wife of Adam, on whom he 
begot demons, and who still has power 
to lie with men, and to kill children, 
who are not protected by amulets, 
with which tlie Jews of a yet liUer 
period supply themselves as a pro- 
tection against her. Burton, in his 
" Anatomy of Melancholy,'' tells us, 
" The Tafmudists sav that Adam had 
a wife called Lilis before hfe married 
Eve, and of her he begat nothing but 
devils." Heber says, " To revenge* 
his deserting her for an earthly rival, 
she is supposed to hover round the 
habitation of new - married persons, 
showering down imprecations on their 
heads. The attendants on the bride 
spi'ud the night in going round the 
house and uttering loud screams to 
frighten her away." A commentator 
on Skinner's " Etymologicon Lingnse 
Anglicana?," quoted in the " Encyclo- 
paedia Motroplolitana," says that the 
English word hdlaby is derived from 
Lilla^ nbi ! ( Begone, Lilith ! ) In the 
dcmonology of the Middle Ages, Lilis 
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mm a fkmoiis witch, and is introduced 
as such in the Walpurgis-night scene 
in Goethe's '* Faust." 
SCdini-put. An imaginary country 
described as peopled by a very dimin- 
utive race of men, in Swift's satirical 
romance entitled " Travels into sev- 
en! Remote Nations of the World, by 
Lemuel Gulliver." The voyage to 
LiUiput is tor the most part a satire 
on tne manners and usages of the 
court of George L 

There Is no end to the variety of the«e small 
miadles of malice with which the OuUivcrs of 
the worid of literature are aiisaUcd by the Lil- 
UptUiana around them. f. Moore. 

Xjim'bo, or Iiim'bus. [Lat., limbusy 
a border.] A region supposed by 
some of the old scholastic theologians 
to lie on the edge or confines of hell. 
Here, it was thought, tlie souls of 
just men, not admitted into heaven 
or into Purgatory, remained to await 
the general resurrection. Such were 
the patriarchs and other pious an- 
cients who died before the birth of 
Christ. Hence, the limbo was called 
Limbus Patrum. According to some 
of the schoolmen, there was also a 
lAmbus Puerorujiij or Infantum^ a 
similar place allotted to the souls of 
infants dying unbaptized. To these 
were added, in the i)opular opinion, a 
Limbus Fatuorum, or Fools' Paradise, 
the receptacle of all vanity and non- 
sense. Of this superstitious belief 
Milton has made use in his " Paradise 
Lost." (See Book III. v. 440-497.) 
Dante has placed his limbo, in which 
the distinguished spirits of antiquity 

^ are confined, in the outermost ot the 
circles of his hell. 

Iiimonadidre, Ija Muse. See Muse 
LiMONADifeRE, La. 

Iiimp. A Jacobite sign in the time of 
William III., w^hich consisted in the 
zealots for hereditarv right limping 
about at night and drinking. Those in 
the secret knew that the word " Limp'* 
was formed from the initials of august 
names, and that the loyalist, when he 
drank his wine and punch, was taking 
off his bumper to Zouis, James, Mdny, 
and the Pnnce. 

Ijin-dab'ri-d^§. A celebrated heroine 
in the romance called " The Mirror of 



Knighthood." From the great celebs 

rity of this lady, occasioned by the 

popularity of the romance, her name 

was connnonly used for a mistress. 

I value Tony Foster's wrath no more than 
a shelled nea-cod; and I will visit his Lin- 
dabrides, by Saint Ueoq^^, be he willing or 
no I air W. Scott. 

Xiin'd5r. A poetical name formerly in 
use for a swain or gallant. 

A truce, dear Fersrus! spare us those most 
tedious and innipid persons of all Arcadia. 
Do not, for heaven's bake, bring down Cory- 
don and Liiulor upon us. Hir W. Scott. 

I have litituncd to you when you spoke en 
hergt:re, — iiay, my complaisance has been so 
great a« to aiiHWcr you en bergere, — for I do 
not think any thing except ridicule can come 
of dialogues betwixt LinJor and Jcanneton. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Iii'nus. [Gr. AiVo?.] (6V. cf Rom. 
Myth.) 1. The son of Apollo and 
an Argive princess ; torn to pieces by 
dogs. 

2. The son of Apollo and Terp- 
sichore, and the instructor of Orpheus 
and Hercules, the latter of whom 
killed him by a blow with a lyre. 

Iiionesse. See Leoxnoys. 

Xiion of God. A title conferred upon 
Ali (597-600), son of Abu Taleb, the 
uncle of Mahomet. He was distin- 
guished for his eloquence and valor 
in defense of Islamism. 

Iiion of the North. A title bestowed 
upon Gustavus Adolphus (1594- 
1032), king of Sweden, and the bul- 
wark of the Protestant faith during 
the Thirtv Years' War. 

That great loader, captain, and king, the 
Liono/the Xorth, . . . had a way of winning 
battles, taking towns, overrunning countries, 
and levying contributinnn, which made his 
sert'ice irrosiutibly delectable to all true-bred 
cavaliers who follow the noble profession of 
arms. Sir W. Scott. 

His task at this bottle of Lutzen seems to 
have been a verv enHy one, simply to see the 
Lion of the North brought down, not by a 
cannon-shot, ns ih genendly believed, but by 
a traitorous pistol-bullet. Carlyle. 

lAon of the Sea. [Port. Leao do 
31 ai'.] A name fonnerly given to 
the Cape of (iood Hope. 

Ijis/m&-ha'f?o, Captain. A superan- 
nuated oflicer on half-pay, who fig- 
ures in Smollett's " Expedition of 
Humphrv' Clinker " as the favored 
suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble. lie 
is described as a hard-featured and 
forbidding Scotchman, of the most 
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singular dress and manners, self-con- 
ceited, pedantic, rude, and disputa- 
tious, with a jealous sense of honor, 
and strong national pride. 

49°> ** Lismahago is the flower of the 
flock. His tenaciouflness in argument is 
not so delightful as the relaxation of his 
logical severity when he finds his fortune 
mellowing in the wintry smiles of Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble. This is the best-pre- 
served and most severe of all Smollett's 
characters. The resemblance to *Don 
Quixote ' is only just enough to make it 
interesting to the critical reader without 
giving offense to any body else." 

Hazlitt. 

In quotine these ancient authorities, I must 
not forget the more modem sketch of a Scot- 
tish Botdier of the old fashion, by a master- 
hand, in the character of Lismahaqo, since 
the existence of that doughty captain alone 
must deprive the present author oi all claim to 
originality. Sir W. ScoU. 

Ijittle, Thomas. A pseudonym — in- 
tended as a playful allusion to his 
diminutive stature — under which 
Thomas Moore, in 1808, published a 
volume of amatory poems. 

IiitHe Comedy. A name familiarly 
given to Miss Catharine Homeck, — 
afterward Mrs. Bunbuiy, — an ac- 
quaintance and friend ot Goldsmith. 
The sobriq^uet was probably thought 
to be indicative of her disposition. 
She is described as being intelligent, 
sprightly, and agreeable, as well as 
very beautiful. 

Iiittle Corporal. [Fr. Le Petit Capo- 
ral.^ A familiar appellation jocose- 
ly conferred upon General Bonaparte^ 
immediately aft»r the battle of Lodi 
(1796), by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his juvenile 
appearance and surpassing bravery. 
Ever afterward, even as First Consul 
and as emperor, he was popularly 
known by this honorary and affec- 
tionate titie. 

Idttle Dauphin. [Fr. Le Petit Dau- 
phin.'] {Fr. Hist.) A name given 
to the Duke de Bourgogne, eldest 
son of Louis the Dauphin (commonly 
called the Great Dauphin), who was 
the son of Louis XI v. 

IdtUe-endians. 
The. 



See Big-endians, 



Iiittle Snsland. A name popularly 
given to Barbadoes by the Inhabitants. 



IiittiLe GKant. A popular 8obriqa<;t 
conferred upon Stephen A. Douglas, 
a distinguished American statesman 
(18ia-1861), in allusion to the dispar- 
ity between his physical and his in« 
tellectual proportions. 

Iiittle John. A celebrated follower 
of the still more celebrated English 
outlaw, liobin Hood. His surname 
is traditionally said to have been 
Nailor. See Kobin Hood. 

4^ " It is certain that another of the 
Sherwood heroes has imprinted his name 
upon our family nomenclature in the 
shape of Littl^ohn." Lower. 

In this our spacious isle, I think there i» not 



one 



But he hath heard some talk of him and 
Little John. Drayton, 

A squat, broad, Little-John sort of figuie, 
leaning on a quarter-staff, and wearing a 
jerkin, which . . . had once been of the Un- 
coin green. Sir W. Scott, 

Iiittle-John, Hush. The designa* 
tion given by Sir Walter Scott to his 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhart, to 
whom he addressed the " Tales of a 
Grandfather." 

Iiittle Magician. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon Martin Van Buren (1782- 
1862), President of the United States 
from 1837 to 1841, in allusion to his 
supposed political sagacity and tal- 
ents. 

Iiittle Marlborough (mawPbur-o). 
A sobriquet given to Count von 
Schwerin (1684-1757), a Prussian 
field-marshal, and a companion-in- 
arms of the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Little Marlborough— io they call him 
(for he was at Blenheim^ and has abrupt, hot 
ways) — will not participate in Prince KarVa 
consolatory visit, then I Carlj/le. 

Iiittle Master. A title given to Hans 
Sebald Beham, a very celebrated 
painter and engraver of the sixteenth 
century, on account of the extreme 
smallness of his prints. The name 
was also given to other artists of the 
same century. 

Iiittle NelL, A child, in Dickens's 
novel of " The Old Curiosity Shop; " 
distinguished for the celestial purity 
of her character, though living amid 
scenes of selfishness and shame, of 
passion and crime. 

Iiittle Paris. A name given to the 
city of Milan, in Italy, from its re- 
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semblance, in point of gayety, to the 
French capital. 

Idttle Parliament. The same as 
Barebone'8 Parliament. See Bare- 
bone's Parliament. 

Iiittle Ped'dliojs-tdn. An imagina- 
ry locality in which humbug, quack- 
ery, cant, puffery, affectation, unmit- 
igated selnshness, and other social 
vices abound. It is described in a 
work of the same name, written by 
John Poole, — a good-natured and 
amusing satire on me present condi- 
tion of literature, art, criticism, and 
social intercourse. 

The would-be founder of a great slave em- 

8 ire rJeffonon DaviBl could now hardly lead 
le debates of Little PeddUngton. 

Boaton Evening lYanacript^ May 1, 1865. 

Idttle Queen. A sobriquet given to 
Isabella of Valois (1387-1410), who 
married Richard XL, king of Eng- 
land, when but eight years old, and 
was left a widow when but thirteen. 

Idttle Bed Bidinff-hood. [Fr. Cha- 
peron Rouge^ Ger. RothJcappchen.] 
The heroine of a well-known nursery 
tale, which relates her encounter with 
a wolf in a forest, the arts by which 
he deceived her^ and her tragical 
end. Grimm denves the story from 
a tradition current in the region bor- 
dering upon the river Main, in Ger- 
many. The legend is, however, 
widely disseminated. In the Swed- 
ish variation of the story. Little Rid- 
ing-hood takes refuge in a tree, the 
wolf meanwhile gnawing away at 
the roots, when her lover, alarmed 
by her cries, comes up just in time 
to see the tree fall and his mistress 
crushed beneath it. 

No man, whatever his sensiUli^ may be, 
is ever affected by ** Hamlet " or ** Lear " as a 
little girl is affected by the stoiy of poor Bed 
Riding-hood. Macaulay. 

Iiittle Bhody. See Rhodt, Little. 

Idttle "Whig. A sobriquet given to 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, sec- 
ond daughter of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. She is described as 
** rather j9e^t<e in person;" and it is 
said that she ^*did not disdain the 
appellation conferred upon her, at a 
tijne when every thing bore the en- 
signs of party of one kind or other." 
She died April 15, 1716. 



Iioathly Irfidy. A hideous creature 
whom Sir Gawain takes to be his 
wife, when no one else would have 
her, and who becomes a beautiful 
woman on the moment of being mar- 
ried to him, having previously been 
under the power of a malignant en- 
chanter. The story forms the sub- 
ject of an old ballad entitled " The 
Marriage of Sir Gawain," and occurs 
under other forms in our early litera- 
ture. See Gawain, Sir. 

The walls of the apartment were partiy 
clothed with grim old tapestry representing 
the memorable story of Sir Qawain's wedding, 
in which fUll justice was done to the oglinen 
of the Loathly Lady ; although, to judge from 
his own looks, the gentle luiight had lem 
reason to be diwusted with the match on ac- 
count of disparity of outward &vor than the 
romancer hiw given us to understand. 

Sir W. Scott, 

IiO-ohi'el. Sir Evan Cameron (d. 

1719), of Lochiel, sumamed "The 

Black," the ruler of the Camerons, 

who in personal qualities has been 

describea as unrivaled among the 

Celtic princes; "a gracious master, 

a trustv ally, a terrible enemy." He 

figured largely in the wars of the 

Highlands, but ultimately took the 

oaus to the government of William 

III. His grandson, Donald Cameron 

(d. 1748), was sometimes called "The 

Gentle Lochiel." 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee In battle- 
array. Canqjbett. 

IJOQh'in-var^ The hero of a ballad 
by Sir Walter Scott, sung by the fair 
Lady Heron, in " Marmion." Ap- 
pearing suddenly at Netherby Hall, 
where his sweetheart is to be sacri- 
ficed in marriage to 
** a laggard in love, and a dastard In war,** 

he persuades her to join with him in 
one last dance, and, on reaching the 
hall-door, where his horse is standing, 
whispers in her ear, swings her to 
the croup, and, springing into the 
saddle, carries her off before the 
eyes of the astonished bridegroom 
and his friends, who pursue them 
without success. 

And so I come, — like LochinvaTf to tread ft 

single measure, 
To purchase with a loaf of bread a ragar-phm^ 

of pleasure. B ol m e$. 

Iiocklt. A character in Gay's " Beg- 
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gar's Opera." The quarrel between 
Peachum and Lockit was an allu- 
sion to a personal collision between 
Walpole and his colleague, Lord 
Townshend. See Peachum. 

When you peered at the misty prisoner in 
the dock, you were always reminded of Cap- 
tain Macheath in his cell, when the inhuman 
Mr. Lockit wouldn't allow him any more 
candles, and threatened to clap on extra fet- 
ters in de&ult of an immediate supply on the 
captain's part of " garnish," or jail-fees. ScUa. 

Ijooksley. An outlawed archer, in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of " Ivan- 
hoe." Under this name the author 
has represented Robin Hood, who, 
according to ballad authority, some- 
times assumed it when in disguise. 
It is said to have been the name of 
the village where he was bom. 

IiO'oo-Fo'cft?. A nickname formerly 
given to adherents of the Democratic 
party in the United States. It origi- 
nated in 1834, from an incident that 
occurred at a meeting in Tammany 
Hall, New York. There being a 
great diversity of sentiment among 
those who were present, a scene of 
confusion and tumult took place, 
during which the chairman left his 
seat, and the gas-lights were extin- 
guished, with a view to break up the 
meeting. But the opposite faction 

Sroduced loco-foco matches and can- 
les, relighted the hall, continued the 
meeting, and accomplished theur ob- 
ject. 

IjO-orine'. A son of Brutus, a fabu- 
lous king of ancient Britain. By his 
fiither's death, he became king of 
Loegria, or England. See Sabrina. 

Iiod'o-vi'oo. A Venetian, kinsman 
to Brabantio, in Shakespeare's trag- 
edy of " Othello." 

IiGB'gri-$ (le'gri-ft). In the romances 
cf chivaliy, and among the fabulous 
historians, an old name for the part 
of Britain occupied by the Saxons. 
It is said to be of Welsh origin. 

Xi0^gi8-till$. A fairy in Ariosto's 
" Orlando Furioso ; " a sister of Alcina 
and Morgana. She teaches Ruggiero 
how to master the hippogriff, and 
gives Astolpho a book and a horn of 
wonderful power. 

IiO'gres. Another form of Lagria^ an 



old name for England, in the romances 
of chivalry. [Written also L o g r i s.] 

Fairer than feigned of old, or fkbled since, 

Of fairy damsels, met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres or of Liyones. Milton. 

liOki (lo'kee). [Old Norse locka, to 
tempt.] {Scana. Myth.) A sort of 
Eddaic Satan ; a demigod descended 
from the Giants, but admitted among 
the gods, mingUng freely with them 
as an associate and equal, yet essen- 
tially opposed to them, being full of 
all manner of guile and artiiice, and 
often bringing them into perilous 
plights, from which however, he 
a^ain extricates them by his cun- 
ning. He treacherously contrived the 
death of Baldur (see Baldur), and 
was, in consequence, made to suffer 
the most terrible punishment, being 
bound with the intestines of his sons 
to a sharp subterranean rock, where 
two enormous serpents continually 
drop torturing venom on his limbs. 
His personal appearance is described 
as very beautiful. He is often called 
Asa-LoJd, to distinguish him from his 
kinsman, Utgnrd-Loki ; but the two 
are sometimes confounded. See Ut- 
GARD-LoKi. [Written also Lok, 
L k e.] 

Ijol1i-us. A mysterious author often 
referred to by the writers of the Mid- 
dle Ages ; but so vain have been the 
attempts to discover and identify him, 
that he must be regarded as the iffnis- 
fatuus of antiquaries. " Of LoUius," 
says one of these unhappy and bafSed 
investigators, " it will become every 
one to speak with deference." Ac- 
cording to Coleridge, " LoUius, if 
a writer of that name existed at all, 
was a somewhat somewhere." Dry- 
den calls him " a Lombard." 

Iione-Star State. The State of 
Texas; — so called from the device 
on its coat of arms. 

Ijong, Tom. The hero of an old 
popular tale entitled " The Merry 
Conceits of Tom Long, the Carrier, 
being many pleasant Passages and 
mad Pranks which he observed in 
his travels. " 

Ijon'g&-ville. A lord attending on 
, the king of Navarre, in Shake- 
speare's " Love's Labor 's Lost." 
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Iion'^-us. A name given in the 
Middle Ages to the kni^t, or soldier, 
who pierced the side of the Saviour 
with his sword, to ascertain if he were 
dead. 

Iiozig Meg of 'Westminster. A 
"lusty, bouncing romp" and pro- 
curess of the sixteenth century, whose 
" Life and Pranks " were " imprinted 
at London," in 1582, and subse- 

aaentlv. She is often alluded to by 
le older English writers. 

Iiong Parliament. (Eng, Hist.) 
The name which is commonly used 
by historians to designate the cele- 
brated parliament which assembled 
November 3, 1640, and was dissolved 
by Cromwell, April 20, 1653. 

Ijong Peter. [D- Lange Peter^ It. 
Pietro Lungo^ Fr. Long Pierre.] A 
sobriquet given to the eminent Flem- 
ish painter, Peter Aartsen (1507- 
1573), on account of his tallness. 

Jjong Soribe. A sobriquet given to 
Vincent Dowling (d. 1852), an em- 
inent British sportsman, and an in- 
fallible authority on all matters con- 
nected with field or other sports. He 
was remarkable for his great height. 

Ijong Tom Coffin. A character in 
Cooper's novel, " The Pilot; " " prob- 
ably the most widely known sailor 
character in existence. He is an 
example of the heroic in action, like 
Leatherstocking, losing not a whit of 
his individually in his nobleness of 
soul." 

Long Tom Coffin himself will be for fetching 
me, with a shroud in one hand, and a deacf 
light in the other. Hood. 

Iior-bml'grud. The metropolis of 
the ima^narv country of Brobding- 
na^, visited by Gulliver. The word 
is humorously said to mean, " Pride 
of the Universe." 

Iiord BSi'ghftn. The title of an old 
ballad of which there are many 
versions, Scottish and English, and 
the name given to the hero, who is 
said to have been Gilbert Becket, 
father of the renowned St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. [Called also L&rd 
Bateman.'] 

Iiord Burleigh (bur^U). The name 
of a character in Mr. Puffs tragedy 



of the " Spanish Armada," in Sheri- 
dan's farce of "The Critic." He 
says nothing, being a minister " with 
the whole affairs of the nation on his 
head," and therefore having no time 
to talk ; but he comes forward upon 
the stage, and shakes his head ex- 
travagantly, — an action which iar 
thus explained by Mr. Puff: " By 
that shake of the head, he gave vou 
to understand, that, even though tney 
had more justice in their cause, and 
wisdom in their measures, yet, if 
there was not a greater spirit shown 
on the part of the people, me country 
would at last fall a* sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish mon- 
archy." 

If her looks express all this, my dear Tinto, 
replied I, interrupting him, your pencil rivals 
the dramatic art of Mr. Pun, who crammed a 
whole complicated sentence into the expres- 
sive shake of Lord BtarUigKs head. 

Sir W. Scott. 

There are no such soliloquies in nature, it 
is true; but, unless they were received as a 
conventional medium of communication b«> 
twixt the poet and the audience, we should 
reduce dramatic authors to the recipe of Ma*- I 
ter Puff, who makes Lord Burleigh intimate a 
long train of political reasoning to the audi- 
ence, by one compreheneive shake of his nod* 
die. Sir W. Scott. 

The Provost answered with another saga- 
cious ^hake of the head, that would havedonu 
honor to Lord Burleigh. Sir W. Scott , 

Iiord Fanny. A sobriquet conferred 
upon Lord Hervey, a foppish and 
effeminate English nobleman of the 
eighteenth century. He was in the 
habit of painting his face to conceal 
its ghastly paleness. See Sporus. 



'' The modern Fanny is apparently 
of the days of Anne, coming into notice 
with the beautiful Lady Fanny Shirley, 
who made it a great favorite, and almost 
a proverb for prettiness and simplicity, 
so that the wits of George II.'s time called 
John, Lord Hervey, ' Lord Fanny,' fiwr 
his effeminacy." longe. 

Rake fVom each ancient dunghill every pearl. 
Consult Lord Fanny and confide in CurU. 

Bjfron, 

liOrd Foppington. See Foppington, 

Lord. 

Iiord Gawkey. A nickname given 
to Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Xiord Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. See Old Harry. 
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By fhe Jjord BanVy he mti true; fighting 
ii meat, drink, and cloth to hun. Cb^/reve. 

Iiord Iidv'el. The hero of an ancient 
and well-known Scottish ballad. 

Iiord of Orazy Castle. A sobriquet 
of John Hall Stevenson (1718-1785), 
author of some clever, but licentious 
poems, called " Crazy Tales." His 
residence was at Skelton Castle, — 
nicknamed " Crazy Castle, " — an 
ancient and ruinous mansion near 
Guisborough. 

His [Sterne's] conversation was animated 
and wfttv, but Johnson complained that it 
was marked by license better suiting the 
company of the Lord qf Crazy Ccutle than of 
the Great Moralist. Sir W. Scott. 

Iiord of the Isles. A title assumed 
by Donald, a chief of Islay, who, in 
1346, reduced the whole of the Hebri- 
des or Western Isles under his author- 
ity. It was also borne by his succes- 
sors, the last of whom died in 1536. 

Iiord Oeleby. See Ooleby, Lord. 

Iiord Peter. A humorous designation 
of the Pope in Arbuthnot's " History 
of John Bull." 

Iiords of Iiittle Egypt. A title 
assumed by the leaders or chiefs of 
— aiiprde of ^psies, who entered Hun- 
garv' and Bohemia from the East, 
givmg themselves out as Christian 
pilgrims. 

Of the kinglv demeanor and personal 
acUevements or old Will Fow [a gvpsy chief 
in Scotland], many curious paraculars are 
related. He never forgot his high descent 
from the Lords of Little Egvjat. 

jbUukwood's Mag. 

Iiord Stnitt. Charles II. of Spain ; 
— so called in Arbuthnot's satire en- 
titled " The History of John Bull." 

Every body must remember . . . the par- 
oxTsm of rage into which poor old Lord Strutt 
ftu, on hetmng that his runaway servant 
Mick Frog, his clothier John Bull, and his old 
enemy Lewis Baboon, had come with quad- 
rants, poles, and ink-horns to survey his 
estate, and to draw his will for him. 

Macaulay. 

IiO-ren'zo. 1. A young man in love 
with Jessica, Shylock's daughter, in 
Shakespeare's " Merchant of Venice." 
2. The name of a character in 
Tonne's " Night Thoughts," repre- 
Boated as a person of a thoroughly 
debauched and reprobate life, and by 
some supposed to be the portrait of 
the poet's own son, but probably 



nothing more than an embodiment 
of imaginarv atheism and unavailing 
remorse and despair. 

Ii6p'pe-quep, Harry. The hero of a 

novel of the same name by Charles 
James Lever (b. 1806); also, a pseu- 
donym of the author. 

IiO-san'ti-ville. [That is, Z/, the river 
Licking, os (Lat.), the mouth, antij 
opposite to, viUcj a town or city : the 
town opposite the mouth of the Lick- 
ing.] The original name of the city 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

IjO-tha'ri-o (9). One of the dramatis 
personcB in Rowe's tragedy, " The 
Fair Penitent." His character is 
that of a libertine and a seducer, and 
has served as the prototype of that 
of many dramatic and romance he- 
roes. 

Is this that haughty gallant, gay Lothario f 

Rovoe, 

Shorn of their plumes, our moon-etntck son- 
neteers 

Would seem but jackdaws croaUng to the 
spheres; 

Our gay LotharioSj with their Byron curls, 

Woiud pine like oysters cheated of their 
pearls. Bbbnes, 

Ijovel, Iiord. See Lord Lovel. 

Ii6velftoe. The hero of Richardson's 
novel, " The Histoir of Clarissa 
Harlowe," represented as an unscru- 
pulous voluptuary, who has devoted 
nis life and nis talents to ^e subver- 
sion of female virtue. He is, perhaps, 
the most finished picture of a self- 
possessed and insinuating libertine 
ever drawn. The character is an 
expansion of that of Lothario in 
Rowe's " Fair Penitent." See Har- 
lowe, Clarissa. 

The eternal laws of poetry r^idned their 
power, and the temporary ftushions which had 
superseded those laws went after the wig of 
Lovelace and the hoop of Clarissa. 

Mactudav. 

Lover's Leap. The promontory from 
which Sappho is said to have tnrown 
herself into the sea; Leucate/on the 
south-western extremity of Leucas, 
now Santa Maura. 

Iiovers' "War. VFr, Guerre des Amou- 
reux."^ (Fr. Bist.) A name given 
to a civil war in the year 1580, during 
the rei£cn of Henry V. It was so 
called because it arose from the jeal- 
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oasies and rivalries of the leaders, 
who were invited to meet at the palace 
of the queen-mother. 

IiOw-heel8. See High-heels. 

I1078, lie Capitaine. See Captain 
Lots. 

Iireux(lroo). King Arthur's seneschal, 
introduced in romances of the Round 
Table, and always represented as a 
detractor, a coward, and a boaster. 

ljubberland. The same as Cockaqne^ 
for which name it was substituted bv 
the English poets of the sixteenth 
century. Hence, also, a burlesque 
name anciently applied to London. 

See COCKAGNE. 

But the idea which Siiy^ entertained of 
lodging the executive government in a Grand 
Elector, who waa to be a very model of a king 
ol Lubfxrkmd, was the ruin of hia plan. 

Str W. Scott. 

Black Forests and the glories of ZtibberZom^ 
■ensuaUty and horror, the specter-nun and 
charmed moonshine, shall not be wanting. 

Carlyle. 

Iin-oa8't4* A poetical name under 
which Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) 
celebrated the praises of " the lady 
of his love," whom he usually called 
Zmx Casta. Antony Wood savs that 
she was "a gentlewoman of great 
beauty and fortune, named Lucy 
Sacheverell ; " but W. C. Hazlitt, the 
latest editor of Lovelace's works 
(London, 1864), thinks the statement 
" may reasonably be doubted." 

Ijuoe. Servant to Adriana, in Shake- 
speare's " Comedy of Errors." 

Iiu-oen'ti-o. Son to Vincentio, in 
Shakespeare's "Taming of the 
Shrew." ; x, ^a. : . . -m v 

Iiu-cet't$. The name of a waiting- 
woman to Julia, in Shakespeare's 
" Two Gentlemen of Verona," 

IiU'oi-a'n$. Sister-in-law to Antiph- 
olus of Ephesus, in Shakespeare's 
" Comedy of Errors." 

Iju'oI-f$r. One of the names of the 
Devil, being applied to him from 
an allegorical interpretation by the 
Church fathers of a passage in Isaiah 
(xiv. 12), in which the king of Brfby- 
lon is likened to the morning star. 
Wierus makes him the highest officer 
of justice in the infemd court or 
empire. 



46^ " Lnciftr is. in ftct, no proAuM or 
Satanic title. It is the Latin l.w:tfenu^ 
the light - bringer, the morning star, 
equivalent to the Greek ^o^^poc, and 
was a Christian name in eariy times, boma 
even by one of the popes. It only ao- 
quized its present association from the 
apostrophe of the ruined king of Bab- 
ylon, in Isaiah, as a fallen star : ' How 
art thou fkllen -from heaven, Lnoiftr, 
SOD of the morning ! ' Thence, as this 
desteuction was assuredly a type of the 
fiill of Satan, Milton took Lucifer as the 
title of his demon of pride, and this name 
of the pure, pale herald of daylight has 
become hateful to Christian ears." 

Yonge, 

IiU-oi'n$. [Lat., from lux, light, be- 
cause she brings to light.] {Ronu 
Myth.) The goddess of childbirth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 

Iju'oi-o. A fantastic, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, '* Measure for Measure," 
who, without being absolutely de- 
praved or intentionally bad, has be- 
come, through want of consideration, 
both vicious and dissolute. 

The Introductory Epistle is written, hi 
Xuctb'« phrase, " according to the tricic," and 
would never nave appe{u«d had the writer 
meditated making lus avowal of the work. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Mr. Hunt treats the whole matter a little too 
muchin the easy style of Xucio. Macauk^. 

Iiud. A mythic king of Britain, said 
to have given his name to London. 

The fiunous Cassibelan, who was once at pcHnt 
(O giglot Fortune) to Master Ciesar's sword, 
Made LutTs town with rejoicing bright. 
And Britons strut with courage. Shak, 

Ijud, General. A name of great 
terror given to the feigned leader of 
bands of distressed and riotous arti- 
sans in the manufacturing districts of 
England, who, in 1811, endeavored 
to prevent the introduction of power- 
looms, — that is, looms wotted by 
machinery, — which they thought 
would lessen the amount of manoal 
labor. In 1816, they re-appeared, but 
were put down, after a short and 
sharp riot in London, by the police 
and military. The real leaders ap- 
peared in women's clothes, and were 
called " Lud's wives." 

4^ " Above thirty years befhre this 
time [IBll], an imbecile named Ned Lnd, 
living in a village in Leicestershire, was 
tormented by the boys in the streets, to 
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Imdwljc dor SprLooer (Idbt'Oik d$r 
raring-ir). [Ger., Louia the leiper.] 
A mune popiuuly given in Germany 

- to a nurgrave of Thuringia, bom 
in lOia. There a a tradition of bis 
h4Tiiig baeome attached to the Pals- 
graTine Adelheid of Saxonv, whose 
G^band, Frederick III., he killed, and 
fiien married her. For this he was 
nnpriBoned m the castle of Giebich- 
ensleiD, near Halle, and escaped by 
■ bold leap into the Saale. 

Et'" '"—- 






[lun. A feigned name of John lOcli 
(d. ITGI), a celebrated English act- 

eral admiration by bis perfonoance 
of Harleopin, and received frequent 
e» of applauBe from contenipo- 
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I'lump'tin, Tony. A young, clown- 
ish country squire, the foolish son of 
a foolish mother, in Goldsmith's com- 
edy, " She Sloops to Conquer." 

nlcknuDB, & liobirlyhay. druuidied; 
idle, canning and etupid. villi Ihe ilces 



identified 
th the Grecian Pan. He WM 
iishlped by shepherds as the no- 
bler of flocks against wolves. Mia 
iesls were called "Luperci," and 
I festivals " Lupercfllla.^' 
ilB-nfn. A prominent chinctcr 
Aaron Hill's tragedy of " Zara; " 
i " last of the blood of the Chiigdan 
^ of Jerusalem." 




Iju'sub. a mythical hero, Tabled to 
have visited Portugal in company 
with L'lyssea, and to have founded 
Lisbon under the name of Dlyssop- 
oUs. 

, (-le'shI4). The ancient 

vcn by the old Jewish 



Latin 

I.11B. i 

Babbi 
whici 



ibbina to an ima^nary little bone 
lich they beliei-ed to exist at the 
se of the spinal column, and lo be 
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incapable of destniction. To its ever- 
living power, fermented by a kind of 
dew m>m heaven, they ascribed the 
resurrection of the dead. 

46^ " Hadrian (whose bones may they 
be ground, and his name blotted out ! ) 
Mked R. Joshua Ben Hananiah, * How 
doth a man reviye again in the world 
to eome ? ' He answered and said, * From 
Lux, in the backbone.' Saith he to him, 
* Dononstrate this to me.^ Then he took 
Lux, a little bone out of the backbone, 
and put it in water, and it was not 
steeped ; he put it in the fire, and it was 
not Dumed ; he brought it to the mill, 
and that could not grind it ; he laid it 
on the anyil, and knocked it with a ham- 
mer, but the anvil was cleft, and the 
hammer broken." Lightfoot. 

Iiy-oa'6n. [Gr. Avkowv.] ( Gr, <fRom. 
Myth.) A king of Arcadia whom 
Juno turned into a wolf because he 
defiled his altar with human sacri- 
fices. He was the father of Callisto. 

Ii^-Qhdrl-d&. A nurse, in Shake- 
speare's "Pericles." 

Ij79l-d$8. 1. A shepherd in the third 
£clogue of Virgil. 

2. A poetical name under which 
Milton, in a celebrated monodv, be- 
wails the death of his friend Edward 
King, fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned on his pas- 
sage ftx>m Chester to Ireland, August 
10, 1637. 

Ijyo'o-ine'd6§. [Gr. Avkom^Sij?.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A king of the island 
of Scvros, with whom Achilles con- 
cealed himself for some time, dis- 
guised in female apparel, to avoid 
going to the Trojan war. 

Iiy'cus. [Gr. Av'ko?.] {Gr. 4" -Boot. 
Myth. ) A king of Thebes, in Boeotia, 
and the husband of Antiope, whom 
he divorced because she was pregnant 
by Jupiter. He then married Dirce, 
who treated Antiope with great cru- 
elty; but the chilaren of me latter, 
when they were grown up, avenged 
their mother on both Dirce and 
Lycus. See Dirce. 

Lying Dick. See Talbot, Lying 
Dick. 

Iiyn'oetls. [Gr. AvyKtv^.] ( Gr. 4" -Bow. 



Myth.) 1. One of the Ai^onantt, 
famed for the sharpness of his sight. 
2. A son of ^gyptus, and the 
husband of Hypermnestra. See 
Danaides. 

Ijynch, Judge. In America, a per- 
sonitication of violent and illegal 
justice, or of mob-law. The name is 
usually alleged to be derived from 
one Lynch, who lived in what is now 
the Piedmont district of Virginia at 
the time when that district was the 
western frontier of the State, and 
when, on account of the distance from 
the courts of law, it was customary 
to refer the adjustment of disputes to 
men of known character and judg- 
ment in the neighborhood. This man 
became so prominent by reason of 
the wisdom and impartiality of his 
decisions that he was known through- 
out the country as " Judge Lynch." 
Criminals were brought oefore him 
to receive their sentence, which was 
perhaps administered with some se- 
verity. At present, the term Lynch- 
law IS synonymous with mobocracy. 
By some, the term is said to oe 
derived from one James Lynch Fitz- 
Stephen, a merchant of Galway, and 
in 1526 its mayor. His son having 
been convicted of murder, he, Brutus- 
like, sentenced him to death, and, 
fearing a rescue, caused him to be 
brought home and hanged before his 
own door. These explanations can- 
not be regarded as conclusive, or 
even tolerably well authenticated. A 
more probable solution is to be found, 
perhaps, in the Provincial English 
word Unch, to beat or maltreat. If 
this were admitted, Lynch-law would 
then be simply equivalent to " club- 
law." 

Ly'on-nesse'. Another form of Leon- 
noys. See Leonnots. 

Iiyrio Muse. A title awarded to 
Corinna, a poetess of Tanc^ra, in 
Boeotia, contemporary with Pindar, 
whom she is said to have conquered 
five times in musical contests. 

Ij^-san'dfr. A character in love with 
Hermia, in Shakespeare's *' Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream." 
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Mab. [Ene Meabhdh, said to have 
been originally the name of a great 
Irish princess.] The name given bv 
the English poets of the fifteenth 
and succeeding centuries to the imag- 
inary queen of the fairies. Shake- 
8peiu% has given a famous descrip- 
tion of Queen Mab in ^^ Romeo and 
Juliet," a. i., sc. 4. 

Mab, the mistress fkinr. 
That doth nightlv rob the dauy. 
And can hurt or help the churning 
As she please, without discerning; 
She that pinches country wenches 
If they rub not clean their benches, 
But if so they chance to feast her, 
In a shoe she drops a tester. £en Jotuon. 

If ye will with Mab find grace. 

Set each platter in its place; 

BaJce the fire up and get 

Water in ere sun be set; 

Sweep your house; who doth not so, 

Mab will pinch her by the toe. Herrich. 

Ma-c^ire^ Robert {Fr.pron, ro'b§f' 
mft'ker', 64). The name of a char- 
acter in a large number of French 
plays, particularly two, entitled 
" Ghien de Montargis " and " Chien 
d'Aubry ;" applied to any audacious 
criminal. Macaire was a real per- 
son, a French knight of the time of 
Charles V., but his Christian name 
was Richard, not Robert. He is tra- 
ditionally said to have assassinated 
Aubry de Montdidier, one of his 
companions-in-arms, in the forest of 
Bondy, in the year 1371. As the dog 
of the murdered man displayed the 
most unappeasable enmity towards 
Macaire, the latter was arrested on 
suspicion, and required to tight a 
judicial combat with the animal. 
The result was fatal to the murderer, 
and he died confessing his guilt 
The character of Macaire has been a 
favorite one upon the Parisian stage, 
and hence the name is sometimes 
used as a sportive designation of the 
French people generally. 

Mac-beth'. An ancient king of Scot- 
land, immortalized by being the hero 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of the same 
name. See Duncan. 

Mao-beth', Lady. The chief female 



character in Shakespeare^s tragedy 
of "Macbeth." 

49^ " In the mind of Lady Macbeth, 
ambition is represented as the ruling mo- 
tiye, — an intense, overmastering passion, 
which is gratified at the expense of eyery 
just and generous principle, and eyery 
feminine feeling. In the pursuit of her 
object, she is cruel, treacherous, and 
daring. She is doubly, trebly dyed in 
guilt and blood ; for the murder she in- 
stigates is rendered more frightfiil by dis- 
loyalty and ingratitude, and by the vio- 
lation of all the most sacred claims of 
kindred and hospitality. When her hus- 
band's more kindly nature shrinks from 
the perpetration of the deed of horror, 
she, like an evil genius, whispers him on 
to his damnation. . . . Lady Macbeth's 
amazing power of intellect, her inexora- 
ble determination of purpose, her super- 
human strength of nerye, render her as 
fearful in herself as her deeds are hate- 
ful ; yet she is not a mere monster of de- 
pravity, with whom we have nothing in 
common, nor a meteor, whose destroying 
path we watch in ignorant affright and 
amasse. She is a terrible impersonation 
of evil passions and mighty powers, never 
so fax removed from our own nature as 
to be cast beyond the pale of our sympa- 
thies ; for the woman herself remains a 
woman to the last, still linked with her 
sex and with humanity." Mrs. Jameson. 

Mao'brt-ar, Sphraixn. An enthusiast 
preacher in Scott's "■ Old Mortality." 

McBride, Miss. A proud heiress 
with great expectations, whose his- 
tory is related in a humorous and 
popular poem by John G. Saxe. 

Mac-duff. A Scottish thane, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of "Mac- 
beth." 

McFin'gai. The hero of Trumbull's 
Hudibrastic political poem of the 
same name; represented as a burly 
New England squire enlisted on the 
side of the Tory, or royalist, party of 
the American Revolution, and con- 
stantly engaged in controversv with 
Honorius, the champion of the tHiigs, 
or rebels. 

Mao Fleck'n6e. [That is, Flecknoe's 
son.] The title of a poem by Dryden, 
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in which he lampoons Thomas Shad- 
well, a worthless contemporary poet 
and dramatist, who had repeatedly 
intimated his superiority to Drvden 
as a writer of pla^s. By ''Mac 
Flecknoe," Shadwell is meantv though 
he is called, in the Ppem itself, by his 
real name only. The Flecknoe to 
whom the title alludes was a wretched 
poet, so distinguished for his bad 
verses that his name had become 
almost proverbial. Dryden describes 
him as an aged prince, who, for many 

*' without dispute. 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, aibso- 
lute." 

Shadwell is represented as the adopted 
son of this venerable monarch, and 
is solemnly inaugurated as his succes- 
sor on the throne of dullness. 

MoFlimsey, Flora. The heroine of 
"Nothing to Wear," a popular satir- 
ical poem by William Allen Butler 
(b. 1825), an American author. 

Mao-greg'or. See Rob Roy. 

Mft-gtaa'^n. [Gr. Maxawv.] {Gr. ^ 
horn. Myth.) A son of -^sculapius, 
and a surgeon of the Greeks before 
Troy, where he died. 

])iac-heath% Oaptain. A highway- 
man who is the hero of Gay's " Beg- 
gar's Opera." 

I communicated this purpose, and recom- 
mended the old hag to poor Effie, by a letter, 
in which I recollect that I endeavored to sup- 

Sort the character of Macheaih under con- 
emnation, — a fine, gay, Isold-fhced ruffian, 
who is game to the last. Sir W. Scott. 

He hears the sound of coaches and six, 
takes the road like Macheath^ and makes so- 
ciety stand and deliver. Thackeray. 

Mao-I'vpr, Per'jcus (4). The chief 
of Glennaquoich, a prominent charac- 
ter in Scott's novel of " Waverley." 
[Called also Vich Ian Vdhr.'\ - 

Mac-I'v9r, Flora. The heroine of 
Scott's " Waverley; " sister to Fergus 
Maclvor. 

3)Ca'c5ii, or M&o'i^n. [It Mncone, 
** Evidently a corruption of Mahomet 
[or Mahoun] ; for the Italians do not 
aspirate the A, thev pronounce it like 
a «." Ugo Foscoto. See Mahoun.] 
An old English form of Mahomet. 

Pndfldd, quoth he, be Macon, whom we serve. 

Faatfax. 



Mao-rab'in, Mark. A pseudonym 
under which a series of interesting 
" Recollections " by a Cameronian 
were contributed to " Blackwood's 
Magazine." The writer is believed 
to have been Allan Cunningham. 

Mao-rab'in, Peter. An imaginary 
interlocutor in the "NoctesAmbro- 
sianee" of Wilson, Lockhart, and 
Maginn. 

MacSyoophant, Sir F8r^-naz (4). 
A noted character in Macklin's com- 
edy of " The Way of the World." 

MoTab, The Honorable Miss 
Ijuoretia. A stiff maiden aunt in 
Colman's comedy, " The Poor Gen- 
tleman; " sister of one of the oldest 
barons in Scotland, and extremely 
proud of her noble birth, but reduced 
to dependence upon the husband of 
a deceased niece. 

Mao-Turk% Captain Hee't5r. One 
of the Managing Committee at the 
Spa, in Scott's novel of " St. Ronan's 
Well;" characterized as *'the man 
of Peace." 

Mad Anthony. A sobriquet of Major- 
General Anthony Wayne (1745- 
1796), distii^guished for his military 
skill and impetuous braveiy in the 
war of the American Revolution. 

Mad Cavalier. A sobriquet given to 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria (1619-1682), 
nephew of Charles I. of England, 
and a leader of that king's forces dur- 
ing the civil wars. He was remarka- 
ble for his rash courage and impetu- 
osity, and his impatience of control 
and advice. 

Madhava(m$-(hft/vi). (Hindu Myth.) 
A name often given to Vishnu, See 
Vishnu. 

Madman of Macedonia. A name 
sometimes applied to Alexander the 
Great (356-323 b. c), king of Mace- 
donia, whose extraordinary and unin- 
terrupted military success created in 
him a thirst for universal dominion so 
insatiable that he is said to have 
wept because tibere were no more 
worlds than this for him to conquer. 

Heroes are much the same, the point 'a agread. 
From Macedonia's Madman to the Swede. 

Fdpe. 
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' "A Nation vhich can fieht," think the 
Oaietteen; "... and is lea on by its king, 
loo, who may prove, in his way, a very 
Charles XIL, or small Macedoma*» Madman^ 
for aught one knows; " in wliich latter branch 
<k their prognostic the Gazetteers were much 
out Carlyle. 

Madman of the North. Charles XII. 
of Sweden; — so called on account 
of the rashness and impetuosity of 
his character. He was bom at Stock- 
holm in 1682, and killed at the siege 
of Fiederickshall, in 1718. His life 
was full of exciting adventures in 
war. He formed great plans for the 
a^randizement of his kingdom, 
wmch he did not live to execute, and 
at his death, Sweden fell from the 
rank of a leading power. 

Ma'dpr, Sir. A Scottish knight with 
whom Lancelot du Lac engaged in 
single combat, in order to prove the 
innocence of Queen Guinever, falsely 
accused by Sir Mador of having 
poisoned his brother. The contest 
lasted from noon till evening, when 
Lancelot finallv achieved a complete 
victory over nis antagonist. See 
JoTEUSE Garde, La. 

Mad Parliament. {Ena. Hist.) A 
name given by the old chroniclers to 
a parliament which assembled at 
Oxford on the 11th of June. 1258, 
and which, exasperated at the ex- 
orbitant demands for supplies made 
bjr the king, Henry III., to enable 
hmi to accomplish the conquest of 
Sicily, broke out into open revolt 
against the supremacy of the crown, 
which resulted in the appointment of 
twenty-four of their number, with 
the famous Simon de Montfort as 
president, to administer the govern- 
ment 

Mad Poet. 1. A name sometimes 
given to Nathaniel Lee (1657-1690), 
an English dramatic poet, who, in 
1684, became insane, and was con- 
fined in Bedlam for four years. 

2. A sobriquet applied to McDon- 
ald Clark (1798-1842), author of va- 
lious fugitive poetical pieces in which 
there are some glimmerings of gen- 
ius. He died in the Insane Asylum 
at Bloomingdale, New York. 

MsB-ce'n^s (Caius Cilnius). A 
wealthy * Roman nobleman (d. b. c. 



8), a friend of Augustus, afid a liberal 
patron of Virgil, Horace, Propertius, 
and other men of genius. The name 
is proverbially used to denote any 
munificent friend of literature. 

M8B-on1-dd§. [Gr. Matowfiij?.] A 
poetical designation of Homer, who 
was bom, according to some ac- 
counts, in Maeonia, a district of East- 
em Lydia, in Asia Minor. 

Those other two equaled with me in fiite. 
So were I equaled with them in renown, — 
Blind Thamyris and blind Mceonide$. 

MiUon. 

Ma'g$. A popular sobriquet of " Black- 
wood's Magazine." the contributors 
to which have emoraced many of the 
most eminent writers of Great Brit- 
ain, including Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, 
and others. The name is a contrac'* 
tion of the word Magazine. 

On other occasions he was similarlv hon- 
ored, and was invariably mentions with 
S raise by Wilson, the presiding eenius of 
(ago. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

Ma'gl, The Three. The " wise men 
from the East " who came to Jerusa- 
lem bringing gifts to the infant Je- 
sus. {Matt, ii.) Magi (in the orig- 
inal Greek, /uLayoi) is the Latin for 
"wise men," in the Vulgate transla- 
tion of the Bible. The traditional 
names of the three Magi are Melchior, 
represented as an old man with a long 
beard, offering gold, in acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereigntv of Christ; 
Jaspar, a beardless youth, who offers 
frankincense, in recognition of our 
Lord's divinity; and Balthazar, a 
black, or Moor, with a large spread- 
ing beard, who tenders myrrh, as a 
tribute to the Saviour's humanity. 
They are the patron saints of trav- 
elers. See Cologne, The Thkee 
Kings op. 



" Early did tradition fix the 
nnmber at three, probably in allusion to 
the three races of men descended firom 
the sons of Noah ; and soon they were 
said to be descendants of the Mesopo- 
tamian prophet Balaam, fi^m whom they 
derived the expectation of the star of 
Jacob. Their corpses were supposed to 
be at that storehouse of relics, Conston- 
tinople, whence the Empress Helena 
caused them to be transported to Milan. 
Frederick Barbarossa carried them to 
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Ck>logne, the place of iheir especial glory 
aa tixe Three Kings of Cologne." Yonge. 

Magician, Great. See Gbeat Ma- 
gician. 

Magician, Iiittle. See Little Ma- 
gician. 

Magician of the Iforth. [Ger. Ma- 

naus NordenA A title assumed by 
lann Georg Hamann (1730-1788), 
a German writer of very original 
genius. 

Maguelone, The Fair. See Fair 
Maguelone. 

Mal^adeva (mt'h&-da.'viL). [Sansk.y 
great god.] {Hindu Myth.) An ap- 
pellation by which Siva is usually 
designated. See Siva. 

Mahadevi (mft'hS-da'vee). [Sansk., 
great goddess.] (Hindu Myth.) An- 
other name or Durga, the wife of 
Siva. See Durga. 

MA-houn', or M&lioiin, 1 [Old Fr. 

Ma-hound% or M&'hound. ) Mahom.] 
Corrupted forms of the name Ma- 
hornet^ used by our old writers. 

And oftentimes by Tennagaunt and Mahound 
swore. Spenser. 

Of sundry faith together in that town, . . . 
The greater, for, were votaries to Mahoun. 

Fairfax. 

An antique flowered silk gown graced the 
extraordinary person to whom belonged this 
unparalleled tite, which her brother was wont 
to say was fitter for a turban for Mahound or 
Termagant, than a head-gear for a reasonable 
creature, or Chiistian gentlewoman. 

Sir W. Scott. 

There was crying in Granada when the sun 



was gouig down. 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on 
Mdhovm. Locknart. 

Mahu (m|-hoo', or mS'hoo). A fiend 
mentioned by Shakespeare, in the 
tragedy of "Lear," as the instigator 
of theft. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Ma'i-& (20). [Gr. Mam.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Atlas, and 
the mother of Mercury. 

Maiden Queen. A name popularly 
given to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, who began to reign in 1558, at 
the age of twenty-five, and died un- 
married in 1603, at the age of sev- 
enty. See Virgin Queen. 

He merely asks whether, at that period, the 
Maiden Queen was red-painted on the nose, 
and white-painted on the cheeks, as hor tire- 
women—when, from spleen and wrinkles, 
she would no longer look in any glass — were 
wont to serve her. Carlyle. 



Maiden Town. [Gael. Madh-duny 
Brit. Maidin^ Lat. Castrum "PueUa- 
rum.'] A name popularly given to 
Edinburgh, from a monlush fable or 
tradition that it was once the resi- 
dence of the daughters of Pictit^ 
kings, who were sent to this strong- 
hold for protection in times of war 
and trouble. 

Tour hands are weak with age, he said. 
Your hearts are stout and frue; 

So bide ye in the 3faiden Town, 
Wliilc others fight for you. AyUnm. 

Maid Ma'ri-&n (9). A personage in 
the morris-dances, often dressed uke a 
woman, and sometimes like a strum- 
pet, and whose name is, therefore, 
used to describe women of an impu- 
dent or masculine character. Though 
the morris-dances were, as their name 
denotes, of Moorish origin, yet they 
were commonly adapted in England 
to the popular English story of Kobin 
Hood, whose fair Matilda, or Mari£Ui| 
was the very person here originally 
represented, hee Robin Hood. 

4^ Maid Marian, as Queen of May, 
has a golden crown upon her head, and 
in her left hand a red pink as an emblem 
of summer. Percy and Steevcns agree in 
making Marian the mistress of Robin 
Ilood. Douce, however, considers the 
character a dramatic fiction. " None of 
the materials that constitute the more 
authentic history of Robin Hood provo 
the existence of such a character in tho 
shape of his mistress." 

49°* "Probably the addition of tho 
German diminutiye cheUj in French oUf 
formed the name of 

* A bonny fine maid, of noble degree. 
Maid Marian called by name.' 

Ver.y soon had her fame traveled abroad, 
for in 1332 the play of * Robin et Marion' 
was performed by the students of Angers, 
one of them appearing as a filUtte di- 
guisce; the origin of Marionettes^ pup- 
pets disguised to play the part of Maid 
Marian, is thus explained." Yonge. 

Robin's mistress dear, his loved ifarian. 
Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the 

game; 
Her clothes tucked to the knee, and dainty- 
braided hair. 
With bow and quiver armed. Draytoru 

Maid of Anjou, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Anjou. 

Maid of B&th (2). A name given to 
Miss Linley, a beautiful and accom- 
plished singer, who became the wife 
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of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
celebrated dramatist and statesman. 

Maid of Kent, Fair. See Fair Maid 
OF Kent. 

liaid of Kent, Holy. See Holy 
Maid of Kent. 

liaid of Norway. In Scottish his- 
tory, a name given to Margaret, a 
grandndaughter of Alexander III., 
recognized as his successor by the 
states of Scotland, thoagh a female, 
an infant, and a foreigner. She died, 
however, on her passage to Scotland, 
in 1290. Her lather was Eric II., 
king of Norwav, and her mother 
Margaret, only daughter of Alexan- 
der. 

Maid of Orle-ftng. A surname giv- 
en to Joan 0^ Arc, from her heroic 
defense of the city of Orleans. Hav- 
ing been taken captive bv the Eng- 
lish, she suffered martyrdom, being 
burned alive by order of the Earl of 
Warwick, on the 24th of May, 1431. 



" It was requisite that she should 
suffer; for had she not passed through 
the supreme trial and purification, du- 
bious shadows would have remaiued 
among the rays that beam from her 
saintlj head ; she would not have dwelt 
in men's memory as the Maid of Or- 
leans." Micheletf Trans. 

Maid of Perth, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

liaid of Saragossa. An appella- 
tion bestowed ujpon Agustina Zara- 
goza, a young Spanish woman dis- 
tinguished for her heroism during the 
defense of Saragossa in 1808-9. She 
first attracted notice by mounting a 
battery where her lover had fallen, 
and working a gun in his room. By- 
zon has celebrated her in the first 
canto of his '' Childe Harold." 

Ifalagtgt (mftl-ft-je^jee). A celebrat- 
ed hero in the romances and poems 
based upon the fabulous adventures 
of Chanemagne and his paladins. 
He is said to nave been a cousin to 
BInaldo, and a son of Beuves, or Bu- 
ovo, of Ayiscremont He was brought 
up by the fairy Orianda, and became 
a great enchanter. 

Mal^gii'di. A nickname given by 
mmtemportiy political opponents to 



Lord Shelbume (173T-1805), a aeal- 
ous oppositionist during the adminis- 
tration of Lord North. Gabriel Mal- 
agrida (1G89-1761) was an Italian 
Jesuit, and missionarv to Brazil, who 
was accused of conspfring against the 
king of Portugal. 

49* " ' Do you know,' said Goldsmith 
to his lordship, in the course of conversa- 
tion, ' that I never could conceive why 
they call you Malagrida, for Malagrida 
was a very good sort of man.' This was too 
good a trip of the tongue for Beauclerc 
to let pass : he serves it up in his next 
. letter to Tx)rd Charlemont, as a specimen 
of a mode of turning a thought the 
wrong way, peculiar to the poet ; he 
makes meriy over it with his witty and 
sarcastic compeer, Horace Walpole, who 
pronounces it ' a picture of Goldsmith's 
whole life.' Br. Johnson alone, when he 
hears it handled about as Goldsmith's last 
blunder, growls forth a friendly defense : 
^ Sir,' said he, ^ it was a mere blunder in 
emphasis. He meant to say, I wonder 
they should use Malagrida as a term ot 
reproach.' Poor Goldsmith ! On such 
points he was ever doomed to be misin* 
terpreted." W. Irving. 

Mal'$-grow'ttL$r. 1. (Sir Mun'go.) 
An old courtier in Sir Walter Scott's 
novelj "The Fortunes of Nigel." 
" He IS a man of birth and talents, 
but naturally unamiable, and soured 
by misfortune, who now, mntilated 
by accident, and grown old, and deaf, 
and peevish, endeavors by the un- 
sparing exercise of a malicious pene- 
tration and a caustic wit, under the 
protection of his bodily infirmities, 
to retaliate on an unfriendly world, 
and to reduce its happier inhabitants 
to a momentary level with himself.'* 

2. (Mal'$-Qlit.) A nom deplume 
used by Sir Walter Scott as the sig- 
nature of several letters written by 
him to the Edinburgh "Weekly 
Journal" in 1826, in o|)i>osition to 
the proposition in the British parlia- 
ment to restrict the circulation of 
bank-notes of less than five pounds 
value in Scotland. 

4^ ''These diatribes produced in 
Scotland a sensation not perhaps inferior 
to that of the Drapier's letters in Ire- 
land ; a greater one, certainly, than any 
political tract had excited in the British 
public at large since the appearance of 
Burke's * Reflections on the I^nch Revo- 
lution.' " Loekhart. 
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Mal^prop, Mrs. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of" The Rivals," 
noted for her blunders in the use of 
words. The name is obviously de- 
rived from the French mal apropos, 
unapt, ill-timed. 

49- '* Mrs. 3Ialaprop's mistakes in 
what she herself calls '■ orthodoxy ' have 
been oflen objected to as improbable from 
a woman in her rank of life ; but though 
some of them, it must be owned, are ex- 
trayagant and &rcical, they are almost 
tXi amusing; and the lucUness of her 
simile, ' as headstrong as an aUegory on 
the banks of the Nile,' will be acknowl- 
edged as long as there are writers to be 
run away with by the willfulness of this 
truly ' headstrong ' species of composi- 
tion.'' r. Moore. 

The condniion drawn waa^ that Childe 
Harold, Byron, and the Count in Beppo, are 
one and the same ponon, thereby making me 
tarn out to be, as Mn. McUaprop says, '^like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once." Bjfron. 

Mal-beo'oo. A character in Spen- 
ser's " Faery Queen " (B. III., c. 9, 
10), desif^ned to represent the self- 
inflicted torments endured by him 

** Who dotes, yet doubtsi suspects, yet fondly 
loves.* 

The right could jealous pangs b^^ile. 
And charm Malbecco'a cares awhile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Maloolm (miiVkum). A son of Dun- 
can, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
" Macbeth." 

Malebolge (mi-I&-boPjft). A name 
^iven by Dante to the eighth circle 
m his " Inferno," from the ten " evil " 
" bolgi" or pits, which it contains. 

Mal-voli-o. Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night." 

49" " MaWolio is not essentially ludi- 
crous. He becomes oomio but by accident. 
He is cold, austere, repelling, but dignified, 
consistent, and, fbr what appears, rather 
of an overstretched morality. ... He is 
opposed to the proper levities of the piece, 
and faUs in the unequal contest. StiU his 
pride, or his gravity (call it which you 
will), is inherent, and native to the man, 
not mook or a£focted, which latter only 
are the fit oljjects to excite laughter, ffis 
quality is, at the best, unlovely, but 
neither buflbon nor contemptible. . . . 
HUt dialect, on all occasions, is that of a 
gentleman and a man of education. We 
must not confound him with the eternal, 
old, low steward of comedy. He is master 
of the household to a great princess, — a 
dignity, probably, conferred upon him 



for other respects than age or length of 
service.*' Charles Lamb, 

Four of the duke's friends, with the obedient 
start which poor Malvolio ascribes to hb im- 
a^nary retinue, made out to lead the victor to 
his presence. Sir W. Soott, 

Clearing his voice with a preliminary hem, 
he addressed his kinsman, checldng. as Mal- 
volio proposed to do when seated in nis state, 
his famiuar smile with an austere regard of 
control. Sir W. Scott, 

We fools of fkncy, who suffer ourselves, like 
Malvolio, to be cheated with our own visions* 
have, nevertheless, this advantage over the 
wise ones of the earth, tliat we have our whole 
stock of enjoyments under our own commaad, 
and can duh for ourselves an intellectual ban- 
quet with most moderate assistance from ex- 
ternal objects. Sir W. Scott. 

Maxnamouohi (mft'mft'moo'she'). A 

knight of an imaginary order, of 

which M. Jourdain, in Moli^re's 

comedy, " Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

homme," is persuaded that the grand 

seignior has made him a member, 

and into which he is inducted by the 

ceremony of a mock installation. 

All the women most devoutly swear. 
Each would be rather a poor actress heie, 
Than to be made a Mamamouehi there, 

I>rffden. 

Mambrino (m&m-bre'no). A Moor- 
ish king, in the romantic poems of 
Bojardo and Ariosto. who was the 

Cossessor of an encnanted golden 
elmet, which rendered the wearer 
invulnerable, and which was the ob- 
ject of eager quest to the paladins 
of Charlemagne. This helmet was 
borne away by the knight Rinaldo. 
It owes its celebrity, in a great meas- 
ure, to the mention which is made of 
it by Cervantes, in " Don Quixote," 
where the crazy knight of that name 
is represented as fully believing that 
he had found it in what was in real- 
ity nothing but a copper basin, high- 
ly polished, which a barber, on nis 
way to bleed a patient, had put on 
his head to protect a new hat during 
a shower. 

Like some enchanted Jfombrirao's hehnet 

Carl^le. 

But the * War* [between Charles TT., em- 
peror of Germany, and Philip V., king of 
Spain, 1718-20], except that many men were 
killed in it, and much vain babble was uttered 
upon it, ranks otherwise with that of Don 

Saixote for conquest of the enchanted helmet 
Mambrino, which, when looked into,^roved 



to be a barber's basin. 



OarlyU, 



Mft-milli-u8. A young prince of 
l^icilia, in Shakespeare's "Winter's 



Tale. 
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Mam'&i6n. A Syriac word used in 
the Scnptures to signify either riches 
or ttie god of riches. By poetic li- 
cense, Milton makes Mammon one 
of the fallen angels, and portrays his 
character in the following lines : — 

Matnmon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven ; for even in neaven his looks 

and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden 

gold. 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific: by him first 
Men, also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Bansacked the center, and with impious 

hands 
Bifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasures better hid. Far. Lost, Bk. I. 

Wierus, in his account of the infernal 
court of Beelzebub, makes Mammon 
its ambassador in England. Other 
mediaeval demonographers placed 
him at the head of the ninth rank of 
demons, of which they reckoned nine 
kinds. 
Mammon, Cave of. See Gate of 
Mammon. 

Mam'mdn, Sir lEIpioure. A world- 
ly sensualist, in Ben Jonson's play, 
*^ The Alchemist." 

Sir Etncvre did not indulge in visions more 
magnificent and gigantic [than Bacon]. 

Macaulay. 

Manohester Massacre. See Peter- 
loo, Field of. 

Manohester Poet. An appellation 

given to Charles Swain (b. 1803), an 
nglish poet, and a native of Man- 
chester. 

Mandane (mo^^d&n', 62). The heroine 
of Mme. Scudery's romance entitled 
*'Artamanes, ou Le Grand Cyrus." 

Mandrioardo (m&n-dre-kaf^do). A 
Saracen warrior in Bojardo's ** Or- 
lando Innamorato," son of Agricane, 
and emperor of Tartary. He figures 
also in Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso " 
and other romantic poems and tales 
of the Carlovingian cycle. 

ICa'ndfl. [Lat., the good or benevolent 
ones.] {Rom, Myth.) The deified 
souls of the departed, worshiped with 
divine honors. 



,'fred. The hero of Byron's drama 
of the same name; represented as 
a being estranged from all human 
creatures, indifferent to all human 



sympathies, and dwelling in the 
magnificent solitude of the central 
Alps, where he holds commimion 
only with the spirits he invokes by 
his sorceries, and with the fearful 
memory of the being he has loved 
and destroyed. 

Man in Black. 1. A character in 
Goldsmith's " Citizen of the World," 
supposed to be, in its main features, 
a portrait of Goldsmith's father. 

45^ *' A most delightful compound is 
the ' Man in Black ; ' a rarity not to be 
met with often : a true oddity, with the 
tongue of Timon and the heart of Uncle 
Toby. He proclaims war against pauper- 
ism, yet he cannot say ^ No ' to a beggar. 
He ridicules generosity, yet would he 
share with the poor whatever he pos- 
sessed." Henry Giles. 

2. The subject of a tale by Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Man in the Moon. A name popu- 
larly given to the dark lines and 
sjwts upon the surface of the moon 
which are Aisible to the naked eye, 
and which, when examined with a 
good telescope, are discovered to be 
the shadows of lunar mountains. It 
is one of the most popular, and 
perhaps one of the most ancient, 
superstitions in the world, that these 
lines and spots are the figure of a 
man leaning on a fork, on which he 
carries a bundle of thorns or brush- 
wood, for stealing which on a Sunday 
he was confined in the moon. (See 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream," a. iii., sc. 1, and *' Tempest^" 
a. ii., sc. 2.) The account given m 
Numbers xv. 32, et seq.^ of a man 
who was stoned to death for gathering 
sticks upon the Sabbath-day, is un- 
doubtedly the origin of this belief. 



To have a care " lest the chorle 
may fall out of the jnoon " appears from 
Chaucer's "Troilus and Cresseide" to 
have been a proverbial expression in his 
time. In the * ' Testament of Cresseide," 
describing the moon, he informs us that 
she had 

" On her brest a chorle punted ftil even 
Bearing a butth of tnomds on his backe. 
Which for his theft might climb no uer the 
heven." 

With the Italians, Cain appears to have 
been the offender. Dante, in the twen- 
tieth canto of the ^' Inferno," describes 
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ttaB moon by the periphrasis, ^* Caino e U 
spi$u." The Jews have some Talmudical 
stoxy that Jacob is in the moon, and thev 
bcdieye tiiat his &ce is yisible. For Ori- 
entel and other traditions, see Grimm, 
** Deutsche My thologie," p. 679. 



'^ As for the forme of those spots, 
some of the vulgar thinke they represent 
a man^ and the poets guess -t ^ the boy 
Endymion^ whose company shee lores so 
well that she carries him with her ; oth- 
ers will haye it onely to be the &ce of a 
man, as the moon is usually pictured ; 
but Albertus thinkes rather that it rep- 
resents a lyoriy with his tail toward the 
east and h^ head to the west ; and some 
others have thought it to be yery much 
like a fox; and certainly it is as much 
like a lyon as that in the sodiake, or as 
Ursa Bujor is like a beare." 

Bp. WUkinSy Disc, of a New World. 

Manly. One of the dramatis persona 
in Wycherley's " Plain-dealer," de- 
scribed by the author as " of an 
honest, surly, nice humor, supposed 
first in the time of the Dutch War to 
have procured the command of a 
ship, out of honor, not interest, and 
choosing a sea-life only to avoid the 
world." Leigh Hunt characterizes 
him as *' a ferocious sensualist, who 
believed himself as great a rascal as 
be thought every body else." 

M$-xio'$. A fabulous cit^ of great 
size, wealth, and population, in EI 
Dorado, on the west shore of Lake 
Parime, and at the mouth of a great 
river which empties into this Take. 
The houses were said to be covered 
with plates of gold. 

49> ''This &ble began to gain credit 
in 1584, and many were the stories in- 
vented by Juan Martinez, a Spaniard, 
who, among other things, asserted that 
he had lived a long time in the country, 
and that he left it by the permission of the 
chief who commanded it, and who was 
descended from the ancient Incas of Pe- 
ru ; that this same chief gave orders that 
he should be accompanied by Indians till 
he reached the Spanish frontiers ; that 
they took care to lead him blindfold, lest 
he might observe the way by which to re- 
turn ; with several other things equally 
vague and foolish, but so as to induce, at 
first, many expeditions to this &ir-reputed 
city at the expense of large sums of money 
and many lives." Alcedo^ IVans. 

2lan of Bsth (2). A surname given 
to Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, 



Warburton. and Fielding, celebrated 
in the well-known lines of the first : — 

" Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blosh to find n 
fiune." 

Man of Blood. An expression which 
occurs in the Old Testament (2 Sam, 
xvi. 7), in a marginal note explana- 
tory of the context, and which refers 
in that place to King David. The 
application of the term to any man 
of violence is naturally suggested, 
and it would seem to have been em- 
ployed by the Puritans in reference 
to Charles I. It was also popularly 
given to Thomas Simmons, an Eng- 
lish murderer, executed at Hertfora, 
March 7, 1808. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his 
lone, essenced hair, 

And Astley, and Sir Marmadoke, and Ru- 
pert of the Rhine. Macxaikm. 

Man of Destiny. An appellation con- 
ferred on Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
believed himself to be a chosen in- 
strument of Destiny, and that his 
actions were govemea by some occult 
and supernatural influence. 

The head of the royal honne of Savoy . . '. 
was to have the melancholy experience that 
he had encountered with the Man qf Destiny, 
. . . who, for a time, had power, in the em- 
phatic phrase of Scripture, "to bind kings 
with chains, and nobles with fetters of iron. ^ 

Sir W. Scott. 

Man of Feeling. The title of a novel, 
by Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), 
designed to characterize the hero, 
Ilarley, and often applied to him as a 
descriptive epithet. It is also fre- 
quently used as a sobriquet to desig- 
nate the author. See Harley. 

The wonder rather is, that the Man o/ Feel- 
ing should never have been moved to mirth, 
than that Uncle Toby should have brushed 
away his tears with a laugh. Jff. Martinecnu 

Man of Boss. John Kyrle, a private 
gentleman of small fortune (1664- 
1754), who resided in the parish of 
Ross, county of Hereford, England, 
and who was distinguished for his 
benevolence and pubbc spirit Pope 
has inmiortalized him in his " Moral 
Essays," "Episde Third," " On the 
Use of Riches." The title " Man of 
Ross " was given to him in his life- 
time by a country friend; and Mr. 
Kyrle is said to have been highly 
pleased with the appellation. 
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Richer than miser o*er hia connUeM hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or kinc-polluted lords, 
Here dwelt the Man qfltoaal O totvcler, 

hear! 
Departed merit claims a reverent tear. 

OoJeridge. 

Man of Sin. A designation occurring 
in the New Testament (2 Thess. ii. 3), 
respecting the meaning of which com- 
mentators are at variance. Whitbv 
says the Jewish nation is intended. 
Grotius atiirms the reference to be to 
Gains Caesar, or Caligula. Wctstein 
understands by it fitus and the 
Flavian house. Others, as Olshauscn, 
suppose it to mean some one who 
has not yet appeared, in whom all 
the characteristics specitied will be 
united. Roman Catholics apply the 
term to Antichrist, while most Prot- 
estants apply it to the Pope of Rome. 
The Finn - Monarchy men called 
Cromwell the " Man of Sin." 

The zeal of your Migesty toward the house 
of God doth not slack or go backward, but is 
more and more kindled, manifesting itself 
abroad in the furthest parts of Clxristendom, 
by writing in dcfeuHC of the truth, which hath 
given such a blow unto that Man oTSin as 
will not be healed. Tmnalaton qf me Bible. 

Man of the People. A title popularly 
given by his contemporaries and aa- 
xnirers to Charles James Fox (1749- 
1806), a celebrated English states- 
man. 

)£an of the Sea, Old. See Old Man 
OF THS Sf \. 



t^lt'nl. A cockney fop of ex- 
Irava^ant habits, maintained bv his 
wifB, m Dickens's novel of " Nicholas 
Nickleby." 

Yet a gentleman of Mr. Chailee Knight's 
teste and sympathetic appreciation of Shake- 
neare, edinng his works in the middle of 
the nineteenth centuiy, can perpetuate the 
Jfim<aZM-l8m of the tie-wig emtors. 

R. G. White, 

Hantaan Swan. A title given to the 
Latin poet Virgil, bom at Mantua 
(70 B. o.)j whose works have been 
moro studied and admired, especially 
in the Middle Ages, than those of any 
other Latin author. He is distin- 
guished fbr tiie exquisite smoothness 
and mdodiousness of his versifica- 
tion. 



^.-j elapwd «re Homei^ lamp appeared, 
Aid agM are tha MBmihuom, Swan was heard; 
Vb Mnj Nature tenfttu nnknovn before, 
TId itva ft lOttoa Urfii, Mked agM inore. 

Cbwper. 



Mar-oell& {8p, pron. maf-thePv&). 
The name of a fair shepherdess, 
whose story forms an episode in Ger- 
vantes's romance of" Don Quixote." 

Mar-cellus. The name of an officer, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Ham- 
let." 

The author of " "Waverley " waa, in this re- 
spect, as impossible to the critic as the ghost 
of Hamlet to the partisan oi Marcellvs. 

Sir W. ScotU 

Marchioness, The. A poor, abused, 
half-star\'ed girl, in Dickens's " Old 
Curiosity Shop;" the "small serv- 
ant ' ' to Sampson Brass. S ee Bbass, 
Sa>ipson. 

Mar-do'ni-us. The name of a captain, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, 
"A King or No King." 

Marfisa (maf-fe's$). An Indian queen 
who figures in Bojardo's " Orlando 
Innamorato" and in Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso." 

Mar-g&r'e-ldn. [Probably from Gr. 
/xapyaptTi}?, Lat. tnargarita^ a pearl. 
The name is not classical, and was 
apparently coined to express "the 

gearl of knighthood."] A Trojan 
ero, of modem legendarv history; 
called by Shakespeare (" "froilus and 
Cressida," a. v., sc. 5), " bastard," and 
described by him as performing deeds 
of prowess which seem to imply gi- 
gantic stature. 

** Bastard Marfforelon 
Hath Doreus nrisoner, 
And stands, Ooloesus-like, waving his beam 
Upon the pashed corses of the kings." 

Ljdgate's " Boke of Troy " mentions 
him under the name of MargarUon, 
and calls him a son of Priam. Ac- 
cording to this author, he attacked 
Achilles, and fell by his hand. 

Marf^^aret. 1. The heroine of Goethe's 
"Faust." Faust meets her on her 
return from church, falls in love with 
her, and at last seduces her. Over- 
come with shame, Margaret destroys 
the infant to which she gives birtti, 
and is in consequence condemned to 
death. Faust attempts to save her: 
gaining admission to the dungeon 
where she is immured, he finds her 
lyin^ huddled on a bed of straw, 
smging wild snatches of ancient bal- 
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lads, her reason gone, her end ap- 
proaching. For a long time he vainly 
itrives to induce her to flee with him. 
At last the morning dawns, and 
Mephistopheies appears, grim and 
passionless^ Faust is hurried off, and 
Margaret is left to her fate. The 
fitoiy of Margaret is original with 
Goethe, having little or no connec- 
tion with the legends from which 
the main characters of the poem are 
dsawn. [Called also Gretchen, a 
German diminutive of Margaret.} 



*^ Goethe is the only dramatic poet 
who has succeeded in giying to a simple, 
Tincaltnred girl from the lower ranks of 
life a poetic interest. Oretchen is a per- 
fect union .of homely nature and poetic 
beauty. She says not a word that might 
not have been uttered by any girl of her 
clan in any town in Germany ; and yet, 
such is the exquisite art of the author, 
she acquires in our estimation an ideal 
import, and registers herself in the mem- 
ory as one of the most remarkable por- 
traits in the rich, wide gallery of dramatic 
art." Christ. Examiner. *^ Shakespeare 
himself has drawn no such portrait as 
that of Margaret; no such peculiar union 
of passioD, simplicity, homeliness, and 
witchery. The poverty and inferior social 
position of Margaret are never lost sight 
of; she never becomes an abstraction ; it 
is love alone which exalts her above her 
lowly station, and it is only in passion 
she is so exalted." Lewes. 

2. The title of a strikingly ori^al 
American romance, by the Reverend 
Sylvester Judd (1813-1853), and the 
name of its heroine. 

Margutte (maf-g56t'ta, 102). The 
name of a singular being, in Pulci's 
" Morgante Maggiore," who was 
desirous of becoming a giant, but 
repented, half-way, so that he only 
reached the height of ten feet He is 
represented as an impudent, vulgar, 
low-minded fellow, without con- 
science, religion, humanity, or care 
for aught but the grossest indulgence 
of the senses, and as boasting of 
having no virtue but fidelity. His 
adventures — which form a mere 
episode in the poem — are conducted 
with a kind of straightforward wick- 
edness which amuses from its very 
excess. At an inn, after eating all 
that is to be got, — his appetite is 



enormooB, — and robbing the host, 
he sets fire to the house, and departs 
with Morgante, rejoicing greatly in 
his success, and carrying off every 
thing he can lay his hands upon. 
They go traveling on, and meet with 
various adventures. At last, one 
morning, Morgante, to play him a 
trick, draws off Margutte's boots 
while he is asleep, and hides them. 
Margutte looks for them, and at 
length perceives an apCj wno is put- 
ting them on and drawmg them off. 
The sight of the animal thus engaged 
so tickles Margutte' s fancy that he 
laughs till he bursts. 

Maria. 1. A lady attending on the 
princess of France, in Shakespeare^s 
'* Love's Labor 's Lost." 

2. Olivia's woman, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night." 

3. A character in Sterne's " Senti- 
mental Journey." 

Ma'ri-an'ft (9). 1. A lady, hi Shake- 
speare's " Measure for Measure," be- 
loved by Angelo. 

49" '^ Shakespeare has given us in 
Mariana one of the most lovable and 
womanly of his feminine creations. We 
see little of her; indeed, she does not 
appear until the fourth act, in the first 
scene of which she says very little, in 
the last scene but eight words, and in 
the fifth act not a great deal. But the 
few touches of the master's hand make a 
charming picture. . . . Turn to the filth 
act and hear her plead, — plead for the 
man [Angelo] whom she has loved 
through lonely years of wrong ; the man 
whose life is justly forfeit for taking, as 
she thinks, the life of another, in a course 
of crime which involved a sin against her 
love. Timid and shrinking before, she 
does not now wait to be encouraged in 
her suit. She is instant and importu- 
nate. She does not reason or quibble 
with the duke ; she begs, she implores, 
she kneels. . . . And does not her very 
prayer for Angelo make his crime seem 
more detestable, as well as her more lov- 
able?" R. G. White. 

2. A character in Shakespeare's 
"All 's Well that Ends Well." 

M$-ri'n&. Daughter of Pericles and 
Thaisa, in Shakespeare's play, ** Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre." 

M&r^I-tor'nSs. [Sp., bad woman. 
Comp. Old Fr. Malitome.'] A dwarf- 
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ishf foTil, ugly, lewd Asturian wench, 
who figures in Cervantes's "Don Quix- 
ote " as a servant at an inn. This inn 
the Don took for a castle, and imag- 
ined Maritomes to be the lord's daugh- 
ter, and in love with himself. 

The Maritomes of the Saracen's Head, New- 
ark, replied, Two women had passea that 
morning. Sir W. Scott. 

Had I used the privilege recommended to 
me by the reviewer, ... I fear I should be 
considered as having fallen into the fVenzy of 
him who discovered a beautifbl infanta in the 
coarse skin of Maritomes^ and '* mistook her 
hair, which was as rough as a horse's mane, 
for soft flowing threads of ciirling gold." 

Dunlop. 

Mark, King. A fabulous king of 
Cornwall, husband of Isolde, and 
uncle of Tristram. See Isolde, Tin- 
TAGEL, and Tristram, Sir. 

Markli&in, Mrs. A nom de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Elizabeth (Cart- 
wright) Penrose, a popular English 
authoress of the present day. 

Marldw, Sir Charles. A character 
in Goldsmith's comedy, " She Stoops 
to Conquer." 

Marl&w, Young:. The hero of Gold- 
smith's comedy, " She Stoops to Con- 
quer," distinguished for his excessive 
bashfulness before his mistress, and 
his easy familiarity with the chamber- 
maid, who turns out to be his mistress 
in disguise. 

Mar'nii-6n. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott's poem of the same name; an 
Englishknight, valiant and sagacious, 
but profligate and unscrupulous, who 
meets with various adventures in 
Scotland, and finally falls upon the 
field of Flodden. 

Marplot. 1. (Sir Martin.) The title, 
and the name of the hero, of an English 
comedy, — a translation of Moli^re's 
" L'fitburdi," —originally written by 
the Duke of Newcastle *(Wm. Cav- 
endish), and adapted for the stage by 
Dirden. 

2. One of the dramatis personce 
m Mrs. Centlivre's comedy of " The 
Busybody; " described as "a sort of 
bID^ fellow, cowardly, but very in- 
quisitive to know every body's busi- 



ness. 



>» 



Mar^Prelate, Martin. A name as- 
sumed by the author, or authors, of 



a series of powerful but scurrilous 
tracts, designed to show the anti- 
scriptural character of the prelacy, 
which were printed in England m 
the reign of (Jueen Elizabeth. 

Oif The first of these tracts, entitled 
"An Epistle to the Terrible Priests," 
made its appearance in 1588, and created 
intense excitement. The printer, Robert 
Waldgrave, who was chiefly implicated 
in the publication of the obnoxious pam- 
phlet, together with other writings hos- 
tile to the Established Church, was 
obliged to flee with his materials fi:t>m, 
place to place, was often incarcerated, 
and his press at last destroyed. The 
great curiosity and interest which these 
writings occasioned are illustrated in an 
anecdote furnished by Disraeli. '* When 
a prohibition was issued that no person 
should carry about with him any of the 
Mar-Prelate tracts, on pain of punish- 
ment, Robert, Earl of Essex, observed to 
the queen, ' What, then, is to become of 
me ? ' drawing one of the pamphlets firom. 
his bosom, and presenting it to her." The 
" Mar-Prelate controversy " forms an im- 
portant episode in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of England, and in the annals of 
Puritanism. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to cast odium upon the Puri- 
tans by making them responsible for the 
violent and abusive character of these 
writings. Hopkins, in his " History of 
the Puritans," defends them from this 
charge, declaring that they were in no 
way implicated in the affair ; that the au- 
thor, whoever he may have been, was not 
a minister, was not even a Puritan, — 
that is, in distinction from a Brownist ; 
and that he wrote from a wholly inde- 
pendent point of view. The hostility of 
the Church and State was aroused by 
these violent attacks in an uncommon 
degree. The strictest inquisition was 
everywhere made to discover the real 
author. Four bishops perambulated the 
country in search of the bold Martin. 
Many persons were arrested, and severely 
dealt with, on suspicion. But no discov- 
ery was ever made ; Martin Mar-Prelate 
remains a mystery. His secret died with 
him. " Stat nominis umbra.''' It is, how- 
ever, generally believed that these pro- 
ductions proceeded, either wholly or in 
part, from John Penry, or Ap Henry, 
who was executed May ^, 1593, for hav- 
ing written seditious words against the 
queen. With Penry some associate Job 
Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, John 
Udall, and John Field, or W. Fenner. 

Mar§. {Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) ^ The 
god of war, originally an agricultu- 
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. ral deity.. As the reputed father of 
Romulus, he was held to be the pro- 
genitor of the Roman people, who 
paid him higher honors than any 
other god- except Jupiter. He was 
identified, at a very early period, with 
the Greek Ares. 

Marsh, The. [Fr. Le MaraisJ] {Fr. 
Hist.) A name given to " The 
Plain," or the lowest benches in the 
hall of the National Convention after 
the overthrow of the Girondists by 
the Jacobins. This part of the house 
was occupied by ail the members of 
the convention who, though not be- 
longing to " The Mountain," were yet 
meanly subservient to it. See Moun- 
tain, The, and Plain, The. 

Marshal Forwards. [Ger. MarschaU 
Vorwdrts.'] A title civen by the 
Russians, in 1813, to Field-Marshal 
Lebrecht von Bliicher (1742-1819), a 
distinguished general of Prussia, on 
account of the extraordinary celerity 
of his movements, and his peculiar 
manner of attack. From that time, 
it became his name of honor through- 
out all Europe. 

yarwlglio (maf-seePyo), or Mar-sil'i- 
os. A Saracen kin^ who figures in 
the romantic poems of Italy. Having 
been defeated hy Charlemagne, and 
condemned to pay him tribute, he 
plots with Gano (see Gan, or Gano) 
the destruction of Roland, or Orlando, 
who is to come, slenderly accompa- 
nied, to Roncesvalles, to receive the 
promised gifts and submission. Mar- 
siglio accordingly advances, accom- 

. panied by 600,000 men, divided into 
three armies, which successively at- 
tack the paladin and his few troops, 
and completely overwhelm them. But 
their death is avenged by Rinaldo and 
Charlemagne, who now arrive on the 
scene, with a large force. Marsielio 
is at length defeated ; and Archbishop 
Turpin kindly performs the last office 
for him by tying him up to a carob- 
tree, — the same tree on which Judas 
Iscariot is said to have hanged him- 
self, — under which he had planned 
his villainy with Grano, who is also 
hanged, and drawn and quartered, 
amid the execrations of all who are 



present See Roland. [Written 
also Mar sir io and Marsirius.] 

Mar'sj^-$8. [Gr. Map<n;a$.] {Gr. f 
Rom, Mytk.) A famous Phrygian 
peasant, or, as some say, a satpr, who 
challenged Apollo to a trial of skill in 
music, and, beibg vanquished, was 
flayed alive for his presumption. 

Marteau des H6r6tiques, lie (l{i 
mar 'to' di zi'ri'tek'). See Hammer 
of Heretics. 



Mar-Text, Sir Oliver. A vicar, in 
Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 

Martha. A firiend of Margaret, in 
Goethe's "Faust;" represented as 
making love to Mephistopheles with 
direct worldly shrewdness. 

Marvel, Ik. A nom de plume of Don- 
ald G. Mitchell (b. 1822), a popular 
American writer of the present day. 

Marvelous Boy. A name some- 
times applied to Thomas Chatterton 
(1752-1770), whose precocious genius 
aud early and tragical death made 
him one of the wonders of English 
literature. It originated with Words- 
worth. See Rowley, Thomas. 

I thought of Chatterton, the nutrveloua boj/. 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pnde. 

Wordhvorth. 

Mascarille (mas'ki're^^', 82). A 
valet in Moli^re's " L'Etourdi," " Le 
D^pit Amoureux," and " Les Pr^ci- 
euses Ridicules." 

Mask, The Iron, or The Man with 
the Iron Mask. [Fr. V Homme au 
Masque de Fer.] A name used to 
designate an unknown French pris- 
oner, whose identity lias never been 
satisfactorily established. He was 
carried, about the year 1679, with the 
greatest secrecy, to the castle of Pi- 
gnerol, of which Saint Mars was gov- 
ernor. He wore, during the journey, 
a black mask, and orders were given 
to kill him if he discovered himself. 
In 1686, he was carried by Saint 
Mars to the isle of Sainte Margue- 
rite ; and, on the passage, the same 
Erecautions were observed as upon 
is first journey. Saint Mars, hav- 
ing been appointed governor of the 
Bastile in 1698, carried the prisoner 
with him (Sept. 18), but still masked. 
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There he remained till his death, 
on the 19th of Nov., 1703, treated 
with the utmost respect, but closely 
watched, and not permitted to take 
oft* his mask even before his physi- 
cian. He was buried on the 20th of 
Nov., in the cemetery of St. Paul, 
under the name of Marchiali. 

USS^ Notwithstanding the appellation 
given him, the mask he wore was not of 
iron, but of black velvet, strengthened 
with whalebone, and secured behind the 
head with steel springs, or, as some as- 
sert, by means of a padlock. Many con- 
jectures have been hazarded as to who this 
mysterious personage could have been. 
One opinion is, that he was a son of Anne 
of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., his ftr 
ther being Cardinal Mazarin (to whom 
that dowager queen was privately mar- 
ried), or the Duke of Buckingham. Oth- 
ers suppose him to have been a twin 
brother of Louis XIV., whose birth was 
concealed to prevent the civil dissensions 
in France which it might one day have 
caused. The latter view was adopted by 
Toltaire, in 'common with many others. 
Some Dutch writers assert that the pris- 
oner was a young foreign nobleman, the 
chamberlain of Queen Anne, and the 
real father of Louis XIY. It has more 
recently been surmised that Fouquet was 
the mask ; but M. Delort and the Right 
Honorable Agar Ellis (afterward Lord 
Dover) identify him with a Count Mat- 
thioli, a minister of Charles III., Duke of 
Mantua. This minister had been largely 
bribed by Louis XIY., and had pledged 
himself to urge the duke to give up to 
the French the fortress of Casale, which 
^ve access to the whole of Lombardy. 
But Louis, finding that Matthioli was 
playing him false, lured him to the 
French frontier, and had him secretly 
arrested and imprisoned. Being a min- 
ister plenipotentiary «t the time, his 
seizure was a flagrant violation of inter- 
national law, which it was safer to be 
able to deny than to attempt to justify ; 
and the denial once made, the honor of 
France was involved in upholding it. 
This opinion is the one generally received 
at the present day by those who have in- 
vestigated the subject. 

Mason and Dixon's Iiine. A name 
given to the southern boundary-line 
separating the free State of Pennsyl- 
vania from the former slave States 
of Maryland and Virginia. It lies 
in latitude 39° 43' 26.3'^ and was 
run — with the exception of about 
twentjr-two miles — by Charles Ma- 



son and Jeremiah Dixon, two Eng- 
lish mathematicians and surveyors, 
between Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 
1767. During the excited debate in 
congress, in 1820, on the question of 
excluding slavery from Missouri, the 
eccentric John Kandolph of Roanoke 
made great use of this phrase, which 
was caught up and re-echoed by ev- 
er]^ newspaper in the land, and thus 
^ned a proverbial celebrity which 
It still retains. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew. See 
Bartholomew's Day, St. 

Master, Tlie. [Ger. JDer Meitter.l 
A title given to Goethe by his admir- 
ers. 



I beseech you, Mr. Tickler, not to be bo i 
castle on **The Master." Nodes AmbromamK, 

Master Adam. [Fr. Mattre Adam.1 
The name under which the French 
poet Adam Billaut (1602-1662) is 
most familiarly known. 

Master Humplirey. A character in 
the introduction to Dickens^s novel of 
" The Old Curiosity Shop ; " an old 
man who is the pretended anther or 
narrator of the story. 

Master Ijeonard. In the fantastic 
system of demonology received in 
the Middle Ages, a powerful devil in 
the infernal court. He was grand 
master of the sabbats, or nocturnal 
assemblies, in which demons and sor- 
cerers were wont to celebrate their 
orgies. At these meetings, he pre- 
sided in the favorite form of a three- 
homed goat with a black human 
countenance, and every guest did 
him homage. Stolen cnilm^n were 
thought to be brought to him, to 
swear through their god-parents to 
renounce God, the Holy Y irgin, and 
the Saints, and to be marked with 
one of his horns with a si^ which 
they bore during their novitiate. 

Master Matthew. A town gull in 

Ben Jonson's comedy of *°Eveiy 

Man in his Humor.'' 

The fblly of indiyiduals led fhem, in those 
times, to assume or counterfeit the huoKHB 
in real lifb, — an affectation which had become 
so general as to &11 under the notice of the 
stage, and to produce a ridicule of the cheat- 
ing humor, the bragging humor, the mel- 
ancholy humor, the quarreling numor, as 
in the characters of Nym, of Pistol, of Maimr 
Stephen, or Hosier Matthew. Edin. JSe», 
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•|fi^»Aii of Sentences. A title given 
to Peter Lombard (d. 1164), a native 
of Lombardy, and author of a book 
of "Sentences," collected from the 
fathers of the Church. This work 
acquired a high degree of celebrity 
in the Middle Ages. 

Matched against the master of " ologies,** in 
our days, the most accomplished of Grecians 
la bwomlng what the Matter of Sentences liad 
become long since in competition with the 
pofitical economist. De Qumcey. 

Master Stephen. The name of a 
country gull in Ben Jonson's com- 
edy, ''Every Man in his Ilumor." 

Masters, The Four. See Four Mas- 
TEBS, The. 

Maiigis (mo'zhe')* One of Charle- 
magnets paladins. See Malaoigi, 
the Italian form of the name. 

Maul of Monks. [Lat. Malleus Man- 
ochorumA A designation of Thomas 
Cromwell (1490-1540), an eminent 
English statesman and ecclesiastical 
reformer. In 1535, he was made vis- 
itor-eeneral of English monasteries, 
which he shortly afterward sup- 
pressed in the most stem and sum- 
mary manner. 

MAu-SOluS. [Gr. Mavo-wAof.] A 

kin^ of Caria, and husband of Arte- 
misia, who raised a splendid tomb to 
his memory, called the Mausoleum, 
and accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

Mawworm. A celebrated character 
in Bickerstafifs comedy of ''The 
Hypocrite." 

Maxl-min. A Roman tyrant in Diy- 
den's play entitled " Tyrannic Love, 
or The Royal Martyr.''^ 

Mayeux (m&^e^', or ml^o', 43). The 
name of a hunchback who figures 
prominently in numberless French 
caricatures and romances. The po])- 
ulari^ of the character has made it 
the recognized type of a man dread- 
fully derormed, and vain and licen- 
tious, but brave and witty. 

Majrpole, The. A nickname given, 
by the English populace, to the Duch- 
ess of Kendal, mistress of George I., 
on account of her leanness and height. 

Meal-tub Plot. (Eng. Hist.) A fic- 
titioos conspiracy against the Duke 



of York (afterward James II.), fabri- 
cated, in 1679, by one Dangerfield, 
and ascribed bv hun to the Presbyte- 
rians ; — so called because the scheme 
of the pretended conspirators was con- 
cealed in a meal-tub m the house of 
his mistress, a Mrs. Cellier. Danger- 
field secreted a bundle of seditious 
letters in the lodgings of Colonel 
Maunsell, and then gave notice to 
the revenue officers that they would 
find smuggled goods there. The 
papers having been proved to be for- 
geries, Dangerfield was committed to 
Erison, whereupon he confessed that 
e had been hired by Roman Catho- 
lics to accuse of treason some of the 
most eminent Protestants opposed to 
the Duke of York's succession, par- 
ticularly the Earls of Shaftesbury. 
Essex, and Halifax, the Countess of 
Powis, and Lord Castlemaine. He 
was condemned to a fine, the pillory, 
and a whipping, May 30, 1685, and 
died^ two days i^erward, of an iniurjr 
received during the execution ot his 
sentence. 

Meauz, Eagle of. See Eagle of 
Meaux. 

Medamothi (m'dJt^mo^teO. TFr., 
from Gr. /xi^fiofLotfi, nowhere, troxn. 
infiaiJL^^ for ttrfii d/mbf , not even one, 
none.] An island visited by Panur^e 
and Pantagruel, in their search tor 
the Oracle of the Holy BotUe. 

Me-de'$. [Gr. M^Seia.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A famous sorceress, daugh- 
ter of iEetes, king of Colchis, and 
the wife of Jason, whom she assisted 
in obtaining the Golden Fleece, and 
then accompanied to Greece. Jason 
aiterward repudiated her in order to 
many Creusa, whereupon she killed 
the children she had borne him, and 
made away with her rival by send- 
ing her a poisoned robe or diadem. 
She finally became immortal, mar- 
ried Achilles in Elysium, and was 
honored with divine worship. See 
Absyrtus. 

Me-do'rft (9). The heroine of By- 
ron's poem of "The Corsair." 

Medoro (mi-do'ro). A character in 
Ariosto's romantic poem, *' Orlando 
Furioso." See Orlando. 
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Me-du's&. [Gr. Me£ovo-a.] {Gr, f 
Eom. Sfyth.) One of the Gorgons. 
Her head was cut off by Perseus, and 
presented to Minerva, who placed it 
on her aegis, where it turned into 
stone all who fixed their eyes upon 
it. See GoRGONS and Perseus. 

Me-gsD'rft (9). [Gr. Meyaipa.] {Gr.^ 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Furies. 
See Furies. 

Mes of 'Westminster, Iiong. See 
Long Meg of Westminster. 

Mei'kle-wh&m, Mr. S&un'der§ 
(me'kl-). 'One of the Managing 
Committee at the Spa, in Scott's 
novel of " St. Ronan's Well ; " " the 
man of Law." 

Meister, "Wilhelm (^il'helm misafef, 
42, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
novel entitled "Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship.'* 

4G^ " The critic seeks a central point 
[to this romance], which, in truth, is 
hard to find. I should think a rich man- 
ifold life brought close to our eyes might 
suffice, without any determined moral 
tendency which could be reasoned upon. 
But, if this is insisted upon, it may per- 
haps be found in what Frederick, at the 
end, says to the hero, * Thou seomest to 
me like Saul, the son of Kisb, who went 
out to seek his &ther's asses, and found 
a kingdom ! ' For what does the whole 
say, but that man, despite all his follies 
and errors, led by a higher hand, reaches 
some higher aim at last ? " 

Goethe^ Traris. 

Iffej'ndun and Iieil&h. Pattern 
lovers among various' Eastern na- 
tions, like " ryramus and Thisbe '* 
among the Greeks and Romans. 
[Written also M e j n u n.] 



"These personages are esteemed 
among the Arabians as the most beau- 
tiitil, chaste, and impassioned of lovers, 
and iheir amours have been celebrated 
with all the bharms of verse in every 
Oriental language. The Mohammedans 
segurd them, and the poetical records of 
fhfllr love, in the same light as the 
* BiidfegTonn and Spouse ' and the ' Song 
of SoDJpi 'an regarded by the Jews." 

D^Herbelot^ TYans. 

Me-loQ^-tiB (me-lan'shl-us). A brave, 
honest soldier, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plav, " The Maid's Trag- 
edy,** who IS mcapable of sospecting 
e^ till it becomes impossible to be 



ignorant of it, but is mishrinking in 
punishing it. 

Me-le'^-gfr. [Gr. MeA^aypo?.] {Gr. 
4- Rom. Myth.) A son of CEneus, 
king of Calydon, a city of -^tolia in 
Greece. He distinguished himself as 
one of the Argonauts, and by his 
skill in throwing the javelin. The 
king, his father, having neglected to 
pay homage to Diana, the goddess 
sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country : all the princes of the i^ 
assembled to hunt him down, but he 
was at last killed by Meleager. His 
mother — out of revenge for the 
death of her brothers, who had fallen 
in battle by his hand — caused his 
destruction by burning an extin- 
guished brand, on the preservation 
of which his life depended. 

Mel'e-sig'e-nSg. [Gr. MeAijo-t-yw^?, 

from M<Atj5, the river Meles, and 

yeVeiv, to bcget.] An appellation 

sometimes given to Homer, on the 

supposition that he was bom on the 

banks of the Meles, a river of Ionia, 

in Asia Minor, or that the river-god 

was his father. 

Blind Melesigenef, thence Homer called, 
Whoso poem Phoebus challenged for his own. 

Me-li'$-dus. A prince of L^onnois, 
and a knight of the Round Table. 
He was the father of Sir Tristram. 
He is celebrated in a French medi- 
aeval romance, originally written by 
Rusticien de Pise, a more modem 
French compilation from which was 
printed at Paris in 1528. 

Meri-bCB'us. A shepherd in the first 
Eclogue of Virgil. The name is used 
by Chaucer in his prose composition 
entitled "The Tale of Melibeus" 
one of the " Canterbury Tales." He 
also writes it M e 1 i b e e. 

Meri-oer't$, <yr Mel'I-oer'tds (4). 
[Gr. MeAuccprij?.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
A son of the Theban king Athamas 
by Ino. He was metamorphosed 
into a sea-god. See Inc. 

Me-li8's&. A beneficent fairy invent- 
ed by ti^e Italian poets; the protector 
of Bradamante and Rugg^ero, in the 
" Orlando Furioso " of Ariosto. She 
is sometimes confounded with the 
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fiuiy Melusina. The name, passing 
into French and English literature as 
a poetical title, has finally become a 
recognized Christian name. 

Mellifluous Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
MeiUHutu.] An appellation given to 
St. Bernard, a celebrated and elo- 
quent preacher and theologian of the 
twelfth century. Ills writing were 
termed by his admirers " a nver of 
paradise." 

Mel'xn^th, Cofirt'iiey. A pseudo- 
nym of Samuel Jackson Pratt (1749- 
1814), in his day a popular poet, and 
a voluminous writer both in prose and 
verse. He was originally a strolling 
player, next an itinerant lecturer, 
and finally a Bath book-seller. 

Mel-poxn'e-ne. [6r. MeAn-oMevi;.] ( Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) One of the Muses; 
the one who presided over tragedy. 
See Muses. 

Mer<l-8i'n$. [Fr. Melusine.] A 
daughter of the fairy Pressina, by 
El^nas, king of Albania ; the most 
renowned of the French fairies. Her 
origin may be traced to tlie Teutonic 
"Ajmalaswinth." She was condemned 
. to become every Saturday a serpent 
from the waist downward, as a pun- 
ishment for having, bv means of a 
charm, inclosed her father in a high 
mountain, in order to avenge an m- 

1'ury her mother had received from 
lim. She married Raymond, Count 
of Poitiers, and, having been seen 
by him during her loathsome trans- 
formation, — in violation of his sol- 
emn promise never to visit her on a 
Saturday, — was immured in a sub- 
terranean dungeon of the castle of 
Lnsi^an. The traditions concern- 
ing Melusina were collected by Jean 
d' Arras, near the close of the four- 
teenth century. 

4^ The M^luslne tradition lingers 
around the castle of LusigDan, near Poi- 
tiers, and to this day, at the fidrs of that 
city, gingerbread cakes are sold with 
human bead and serpent tail, and called 
MUusines. k eri de Milusiiu is a pro- 
yerbial expression for a sudden scream, 
recalling that with which the unfortunate 
ftir one discoyored the indiscretion of her 
tord. 

Mem^^. [Gr. m^aivwv.] {Gr. ^ 



Rom, Myth.) A son of Tithoniu 
and Aurora, and king of Ethiopia. 
After the fall of Hector, he went to 
the assistance of his imcle Priam, 
with ten thousand men, and displayed 
great courage in the defense or Troy, 
But was at length slain by Ajax, or 
by Achilles, in single combat, where- 
upon he was changed into a bird by 
his mother, or, as some say, at her 
request. 

49* The colossal black statue of the 
Egyptian king Amenophis III., in the 
neighborhood of Thebes, was called by 
the Greeks the statue of Memnon, and a 
sound like that of a breaking lutenitring 
which it gave forth when struck by the 
first beams of the sun, they regarded as 
Momnon's greeting to his mother. The 
sound has been heard in modem times, 
and has been variously ascribed to the 
artifice of the priests who concealed them- 
selyes in a niche and with an iron rod 
struck the sonorous stone of which the 
statue is composed ; to the passage of 
light draughts of air through the cracks ; 
and to the sudden expansion of inclosed 
aqueous particles under the influence of 
the sun's rays. " 

As fW)m seolian harps in the breath of dawn, 
as fh>m the Memnmfa statue struck by the 
rosy flnvcr of Aurora, unearthly music was 
around nim, and lapped him mto untried, 
balmy rest. Carlyle. 

Soft as Memnon^g harp at morning, 

To the inward eye devout, 
Touched with light by heavenly wamintr. 
Your transporting chords ring out JSSofe. 

Me-nal'cfts. [Gr. MevaAxaf.] A shep- 
herd in Theocritus and Virgil ; hence 
any shepherd or rustic. Mcnalcas 
figures in Spenser's " Shepherd's 
Calendar" as the treacherous rival 
of Colin Clout. 

Sncnd some months yet among the sheep- 
walks of Cumberland; learn all you can, fVom 
all the shepherds you can find, —from Thyrsis 
to Menalcaa. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 

Men'e-la'us. [Gr. MeveAao«.] {Gr. 
<^ Rom. Myth.) A son of Atreus, the 
brother of Agamemnon, and the hus- 
band of Helen, who eloped from him 
with Paris, and thus brought on the 
Trojan war. Menelaus took part in 
the contest, and behaved with great 
spirit and courage. See Helen and 
Paris. 

Me-ncB'tdg. The pilot of the ship 
" Chimiera," which took part in the 
naval contest at Drepanum, in Sici- 
ly, where i£neas celeorated the first 
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For his timidity in standinj out from 
the shore, in order lo avoid cenaia 
hidden rocks, and theraby allowing I 
the "Chimicra" (o be beates, Gyas, ' 
the commander rf Ihe vessel, hurled 
him headlon); into the sea, greatly to . 
the amusement of the spectators. 
Ment^. - [Gr. Mtm./^} ( Gr. ^ Son. 
Myth.) A friend of Ulysses in Ith- 
aca, whose form Minerva aeeumed.t" ' 
give instmctions to Ulysses's soo 'h 
lemachu^ whom she accompamed t 



buide till. Carit^. 

He-phiBtO. The same as Miphia- 
bpheUi. See in/ra. 

Moph'U-toph'e-lSB- One of the 
seven ebief devits in the old demon- 
ology, the second of the fallen aroh- 
angela, and the most powerful of the i 
injitnal legions oiler Satan. He tig- 
tires in the old lc(^ad of Dr. Faustus , 
•9 the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and, m former times, his ' 
name vraa commonly used ba a term 
of JDculaireproach. Tomodemread- 
er3 be la chiefly known as Ihe cold, i 
BcofBag, relcDtlGsa flend of Goethe's ' 



former sbvlUoff being cliat uf Sbnkeipoare 
(WB "MerrjWiTesof WlndBor." fl. I., K. 
Ih Ukd th« laUei that adopted b; Uar- 
iDwa. Tbe orMD of the word li ancer^ 
tain ; varioiu telntloni han been pto- 
poHd. BrBomalBlfltboiiBht tobflderived 
horn a BRDltle tooKne. (Sm Qoetha't 
"Brlaf«ota«IniltZ>lt«,"T.S80.| Wld- 
man oalla 11 ■ P«slan name. But that 

Mi, ™>'. 4<it, *»t4i, light, and 0a«, 
loving, aocordfl with th« olil orlhogTA- 
pbf , Mj]d li the meet plaiulble of s^. 
avtil melaucholy 






iblDatkm or perfect uddn^ 
h perfect leUSshneu, of li^ 



it«Qt, dangetoui, and contempt- 
le beat and only gemiiiw [Mil 
.tier tines." Oirijrfc. 

Lha flnt 4Vn1«r might Hfrly irrlte M 



wliicli DQl; aiepliiilii^eiei. or the BadOt 



and Mala, 



IdSr'tA-Tf(i). {Ut. Mfrcurim.J (Gr.' 
4 Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter 
._j «_:. 'i.- — essengerofthe ijdfl, 
lupiler, the inventor 
nductor of departed 
r-world.and the gud 
thieves, a^d 



ffer-oa'd-o (mer-ku'shl-o). A friend 
lo Romeo, in Shakespeare's Iragedy 
of " Romeo and Juliet," and Ihe pot- 



of letters, the 
of eloquence, 



■ upiuiiva ttkan 
lb or thai flend In 



opUHophelei 
than tt» I 




MBfo-dith, Owen. A pseudonym 
adopted by Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytlon {b. 1331), a popular living 
English poet, and a lineal descendant 
of Oieen Gwynnedd ap Griffith, king 
of North Wales, and of MertdUlt ap 
Tudor, great- gran d&tber of Henry 
TIL of England. 

HarOln (i). A famous magician o 
'-'a, contem 
celehistod 
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in the tales and romances of chivaliy, 
in Spenser's " Faery Queen," and m 
the romantic poems of Italy. He is 
said to have removed, by a wonder- 
ful machine of his own invention, the 
Giants'- dance, now called Stone- 
henge, from Ireland to Salisbury 
Plain in England, where part of it is 
still standing. The old legends rec- 
ognize two persons of this name, one 
connected with the traditions of Scot- 
land, the other with those of Wales ; 
but the essential features of both are 
the same. 



The manner of Merlin's death is 
yarioiuly related. According to one ac- 
count, he was inclosed in a hawthorn- 
bush by his mistress, the &iry Vivian 
(the Lady of .the Lake), by means of a 
charm which he had communicated to 
her. Not believing in the spell, she tried 
it upon her lover, and found to her grief 
aod astonishment that he could not be 
extricated from his thorny coverture. 

Brenewain was there, and Sagramore, 
And fleld-bom JfeW^'« fframmaiye; 

Of that fiuned wizard's mighty loTe(__ 
Oh who could sing but he ! Sir W. Scott. 

He rBacon] . . . knew, that, if his words 
sank deep into the minds of men, they would 
produce efftets such as superstition had never 
ascribed to the incantations of Merlin and 
Michael Scott. Macaulay. 

M&T'O'ipe. [Gr. Mepdmj.] {Gr. (f 
Hoin. Myth,) 1. One oif the Pleia- 
des, whose star is dimmer than the 
rest, because she wedded Sisyphus, a 
mortal. 
2. See (Enopion. 

M6r'rl-lles, Meg. A half-crazy gypsy, 
who is a prominent and celebrated 
character m Scott's novel of "Guy 
Mannering." 

M^ ** She is most akin to the witches 
of Macbeth, with some traits of the an- 
dent sibyl ingrafted on the coarser stock 
of a gypsy of the last century. Though 
not absolutely in nature, however, she 
must be allowed to be a very imposing 
and emphatic personage, and to be min- 
1^, both with the business and the 
scenery of the piece, with the greatest 
possible sUlI and effect." Lord Jeffrey . 

Mdr'rl-xnftn, Mr. A name given to a 
zanv, or attendant upon a mounte- 
bauK at fairs, in market-places, and 
on village greens. It is, perhaps, of 
the same origin as Merry-Andrew. 

Merry- Andrew. A. Vijoft^e given orig- 



inally to Andrew Borde (1500-1549), 
a man of learning, and a noted itin- 
erant physician, who, as Heame tells 
us, frequented " markets and fJEurs, 
where a conflux of people used to get 
together, to whom he ^prescribed; 
and, to induce them to flock thither 
"the more readily, he would make hu- 
morous speeches, couched in such 
language as caused mirth, and' won- 
derfully propagated his fame." From 
him, any buffoon or zany, especiidlv 
one who attends upon a mountebank 
or quack doctor, is called a Merry- 
andrew. 

Merry Enfcland. A common desig- 
nation of England, which is so called, 
not on account of the merry-makings 
of the inhabitants, but in the old 
sense of the word merry^ that is, 
pleasant, agreeable. In this sense we 
speak of the " merry month of May ; " 
and in this sense Wakefield and Car- 
lisle were formerly termed merry, and 
Spenser spoke or " m^rry London,'* 
and Chaucer of a 

"citee 
That stood fUll merry njMn a haven side.** 

Merry Monarcli. A title by which 
King Charles II. of England (1630- 
1685) was in former times familiarly 
known. 

Mersenne, The Snglish. See Ena- 
LisH Mersenne. 

Mer'ton, Tommy (-tn, 4). One of the 

f)rincipal characters in a very popu- 
ar juvenile work written by Thomas 
Day (1748-1789), and entitled "The 
History of Sandford and Merton." 

Me'r(i(9). {Hindu Myth.) A sacred 
mountain, 80,000 leaj^es high, sit- 
uated in the center of the world. It 
is the abode of Indra, and abounds 
with every charm that can be imag- 
ined. 

Merveilleuse(mgr'v41'y6z', 43). [Fr., 
wonderful.] The name of the sword 
of Doolin of Mayence. It was mag- 
ically sharpened, and was so keen, 
that, when placed edge downward on 
a large tripod, its mere weight was 
sufficient to cut the tripod torongh. 
See Doolin of Mayence. 

Me8'o-po-ta'mi-&. A name popularly 
given by Londoners to the Warwick 
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and Eccleston Square districts in tliat 
city. [Called also CuiilopoHi.^ 

Ka'tla. [Gr. us-"f] [dr. ^ R 
J/jIA.) A daughter of Occanua i 
Telhjs. the Hrat - -■■- " ' 
the goddcHH of p] 

Ue-Bentii-ua (-slil-us). A iTyaiibof 
Ctere, or Agvlla, a city of Etruria. 
He was expelled by his nuhjects oc 
■ccouot of hb cruulties, aud tied t( 
Tumua, who employed liim in hi: 
war against ^ncBS, by whuui lie «ai 
dain. Vir^l calls hun " a deapisei 
of (he gods." 
~" " .he [BoDipailG] oqatit 

cednnrhtherfDurceuTlii* 



uiUiiirlly (Hun buSOniU in 
d-S(/(.p 






country in the heart of the deserts 
■ Africa, inaccessible except by o 
particular road, and uaknown tu t 



id as residing there for tvcQty-ii 



paradise, and it) 
See Gaudentio 



a.1 a terreslrial 

I government, laivs, ■ 

highly commeniled. I 

A prom- I 



m-oaw'b^.Ur. Wilkina 
inent and celebrated clianieiei lu 
Dickens's novel of "David Copper- 
fleld; " noted for his long speeches, 
ambitious style, love of letter-writ- 
ing, alternate elevation and depree- 
aion of spirits, hearty appetite, reck- 
leu improvidence, and everlasting 
ItanMea, and for his constantly 



gforu 



gto ti 



pHM of UBkBU ; but Hluiiibsrlam pel 
nan iiatnn Ihtongb anil through : an 
to ham this qnaUtf from nltni* emtxid] 
bs tlia ftaU MMIUM ot a thoound li 

MaoMitfidBi 

ta*gfl< 

^3S?;^B?«™... 

SBto^aaS>~AriimiivlUbad. (hi Eri- 
1IIM,a»41lg,ft»J«ll^ajJB5Hiiterf 

MPehk-d (ratt);. mi'kel). The name 
at an arcbaiigel, mentlaDed in the 
Bible •> havl^ opBdol cbarge of the 



body of Moses (JWr U), and as car- 
bin angels, againM Satan and his 
forces in the upper regions [Rev. sii. 
7-y). Michael figures largely in 
Milton's "Paradise Lost," being sent 
vfith Uabriel to bailie against Satan 
and his angels, and also with a band 
of cherubim, to Paradise, to dispas- 
seia Adam and Eve, and to foretell to 
tliem what should happen till the 



MI'ohS-al in'Re-lo of Pranoe. [Tr. 
Uiehci-A«ge de li France.] A title 
heatOBed upon Pierre Puget (1623- 
1«94), a famous " ■■ - — 



Mi'd^. 

Gordius and Cjl 



decision of cbaiacter. 



ing of Phrygia, son of 
ZJybelo. Bacchus gava 



uch»l into gold : but this proved 



to be very ii 









iug, and be prayed (hat the gift 
might be revoked. At the command 
of the god, he washed in the Pacto- 
lii», the sands of which become in 
consequence mixed with gold. An- 
other tradition is, thai, in a musical 
contest between Pan and Apollo, he 
adjudged the victory to the ' 



and Apollo, in 

ears into thoM of an i 



b> turn bM imanliflH chief of Oui u- 
taatSKOr, wlie. Mbi (tHekFn b; mii- 
latiVtHlTOnd anadj tunifd hli itlea- 
ai^rnJB^ n,rjnm,ii,iiiii III Oil Ent- 



ered by hi 



:hanged hia 
iss. Midas 

,_. applied, rather 

vaguely, to the great historic period 
between the times of classical antiq- 
uity and modem times, in which the 
feudal system was formed, chivalry 
roK, flourished, and declined, the 
Church extended its bounds and ac- 



trlK^ HJipfU^ldHiimf Pmamidattiiii,-! 
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quired enomioiiB wealth and power, 
and the nations of modem Europe 
had their ori^ and began to develop 
their respective political and social 
systems. *^ It is not possible/' savs 
Hallam, '^ to fix accurate limits to the 
Middle Ages. The ten centuries 
from the fifth to the fifteenth seem, 
in a general point of view, to consti- 
tute Siat period." The overthrow of 
the Western Roman Empire, in the 
year 476, is manifestly the termi- 
nation of ancient history, and as the 
Reformation (which began in 1517) 
is the most convenient epoch from 
which to date the commencement 
of modem history, these events are 

Sretty generally regarded as mark- 
1^ the beginning and close of the 
Middle Ages. [Called also, from the 
prevalent superstition and ignorance, 
the Dark Ages."] 

Middle Eingdoxn. A translation of 
Tchang-kooe^ a name given to China 
bv the natives, from an idea that it is 
situated in the center of the earth. 

Middle States. A popular designa- 
tion of the States of^New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. Maryland, and 
Delaware, from their naving been in 
reality, at the time of the formation 
of the Federal Constitution, the cen- 
tral States of the American Union. 
By some writers, Maryland is classed 
as a Southern, and not a Middle State. 

Mid'gard. [That is, middle ward.] 
( ScanoL Myth. ) A name given to the 
earth, as being in the middle region 
between Asgard and Utgard. 

Mid-Iiothian, Heart of. See Heart 
OF Mid-Lothian. 

"MiSOE^, Miss. Mrs. Yarden's maid, 
in Dickens's novel of ** Bamaby 
Rudge." 

4^ '* She is an elderly maiden, who, 
by some strange n^lect on the part of 
mankind, has been allowed to remain un- 
married. This neglect might, in some small 
d^pree, be accounted for by the fikct that 
her person and disposition came within 
the range of Mr. Tappertit's epithet of 
* scraggy.' She had various ways of 
wreaking her hatred upon the other eex, 
the most cruel of which was in often 
honoring tiiem with her company and 
discourse. . . . Dickens, in this charac- 



ter, well represents how such seemingly 
insignificant malignants as Miss Mi^ 
can become the pest of fiunilies ; and 
that, though ftiU of weakness and malig- 
nity, they can be proud of their rirtue 
and religion, and make slander ^e prom- 
inent element of their pious conversa- 
tion." E. P. Whipple. 

Overflowing with a humor as peculiar In 
Its way as the humors of Andrew Fairsep. 
vice, or a Protestant Miaa Miggt ^that imper* 
Bonation of shrewish female wkrncti\ 

Ziond. Athenceum. 

Mignon (men^y6n', 62). The name 
of a young Italian girl in Goethe's 
" Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship;" represented as beautiful and 
dwarfish, unaccountable, and full of 
sensibiUty, and secretly in love with 
Wilhelm, who is her protector, and 
who feels for her nothing but com- 
mon kindness and compassion. She, 
at last, becomes insane, and dies the 
victim of her hopeless attachment. 



"This mysterious child, at first 
neglected by the reader, gradually forced 
on his attention, at length overpowers 
him with an emotion more deep and 
thrilling than any poet, since the days 
of Shakespeare, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing. The daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion, and despair, she is of 
earth, but not earthy. When she glides 
before us through the maaes of her fitiry 
dance, or whirls her tambourine, and 
hurries round us like an antique Maenad, 
we could almost Ikncy her a spirit, so 
pure is she, so ftill of ferror, so disen- 
gaged from the clay of this world.'' 

Carlyle. 

Mil'$n Decree. (Fr.Hist.) A decree 
of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, 
dated at Milan on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1807, which declared the whole 
British dominions to be in a state of 
blockade, and prohibited all countries 
from trading with each other in any 
articles of British produce or manu- 
facture. 

Mil'^m^nt, Mrs. A celebrated char- 
acter in Congreve's comedy, "The 
Way of the World." 

Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and 
Maiamant hito the shade. MaecndtHf. 

Mill-boy of the Slashes. A sobri- 
quet conferred upon Henry Clay 
(1777-1852), a distinguished Amer- 
ican orator and statesman, who was 
bom in the neighborhood of a place 
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in Hanover County, Virginia, known 
as ** the Slashes " (a local term for a 
low, swampy country), where there 
was & mill, to which he was often 
sent on errands when a boy. 

Miller, Joe. See Father of Jests. 

Milo. [Gr. Mi'Awv.] An athlete of 
Crotona, famous for his extraordinary 
strength. In his old age, he attempt- 
ed to rend the trunk of a tree which 
had been partially split open ; but the 
wood closed upon his hands, and 
held him fast, in which state he was 
attacked and devoured by wolves. 

He who of old would rend the oak 
Deemed not of the rebound; 



eenius, than if he had, by hia own strength, 
ept the whole JUnerva Fresa going to the 
end of his literary course. Carlyle, 



Chained by the trunk he vainly brokCji 
Alone, how looked he round I 



Mimip (me'm^r). {Scand. Myth,) The 
god of eloquence and wisdom. He 
was the guardian of a well in which 
wit and wisdom lay hidden, and of 
which he drank every morning from 
the horn Gjallar. Odin once drank 
from this fountain, and by doing so 
became the wisest of gods and men ; 
but he purchased the privilege and 
distinction at the cost of one eye, 
which Mimir exacted from him. 
[Written also Mimer.] 

Mimnng (me'mdbng). The name of 
a wonderful sword lent by Wittich to 
Siegfried. See Siegfried. 

MI-ii3r'v$ (4). {Gr, ^ R<m, Myth.) 
The goddess of wisdom, poetry, spin- 
ning, weaving, and the various arts 
and sciences. She was not bom like 
others, but sprang forth frilly armed 
from the bram of Jove. 

Minerva Press. The name of a 
printmg establishment in Leadenhall 
Sti'eet, London, from which, during 
tiie latter part of the last century and 
the early part of the present centurv, 
was issuea a large number of mawk- 
ish and trashy, bat very popular 
novels, which were widely distributed 
by means of the circulating libraries. 
CSiazles Lamb descHbes their heroes 
■a "persons neither of this world, 
nor of any ocmceivable one; an end- 
less string of activities without pur- 
pose, of purposes without a motive.'* 



Scarcely in the MixieTrva Pren is there rec- 
ord of such surprising, infinite, and inextri- 
cable obstructions to a wedding or a double 
wedding. Carlyle, 

Min'n$. One of the heroines in Scott's 
novel of "The Pirate;" sister to 
Brenda. She is distinguished by a 
credulous simplicity and sober vamty, 
and by talents, strong feelings, and 
high-minded enthusiasm. 

Mi'n^a. [Gr. MiVw?.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Europa, 
the brother of Rhadamanthus, and 
the father of Deucalion and Ariadne. 
He was a king and lawgiver in Crete, 
and so distinguished lor his incor- 
ruptible justice, that, after death, he 
was made supreme judge in tibe lower 
world. 

Min'o-tdur. [Lat. Minotaurw, Gr. 
Mivcuravpof , bull of Minos.] ( Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) A celebrated monster 
with the head of a bull and the body 
of a man, the fruit of Pasiphae's most 
unnatural passion for a bull. He was 
shut up in the Cretan labyrinth, and 
fed with young men and maidens 
whom Athens was obliged to supply 
every j^ear, until Theseus finally 
killed him with the help of Ariadne. 
See Ariadne and Theseus. 

Minstrel of the Border. A name 
sometimes given to Sir Walter Scott. 
See Border Minstrel. 

Once more by Newark's castle gate, 

Tx)ng left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with thee. 
Great Mingtret qf the Border. Wordsworth. 

Mirabeau-Tonneau. See Babbel- 

MlRABEAU. 

IQr'^^bel. 1. A traveled Monsieur in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's " Wild- 
goose Chase ; " represented as a great 
defier of all ladies in the way of mar- 
riage, and a very dissipated and licen- 
tious fellow. 

2. The name of two characters 
in Farquhar's comedy. " The Incon- 
stant," — an old gentleman and his 
son; the former of an odd compound 
between the peevishness incident to 
his j^ears and his fatherly fondness 
for his son ; the latter an mcorrigible 
debauchee. 
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He sat down at table with them, and they 
b^an to drink and indulge themselveB in 
gross jokes, while, like Mirabel . . • their 
prisoner had the heavy task of receiving their 
insolence as wit, answering their insults with 
good-humor, and withholoing ttom them the 
opportunity which they sought of engaging 
him in a quarrel, that tney might have a pre- 
tence for misusing him. Sir W. Scotti 

Mir'&-bell. A character in Congreve's 
comedy, " The Way of the World." 

Miraculous Child. [Fr. V Enfant 
du Miracle.] An appellation popu- 
larly ffiven to Henn Charles Ferdi- 
nand Marie Dieudonn^ d' Artois, Due 
de Bordeaux, better known as the 
Comte de Chambord, and as the rep- 
resentative of the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon, and of its claims 
to the throne of France. He was a 

g)sthumous child of the Duke of 
erri, the second son of Charles X., 
having been bom Sept. 29, 1820, 
nearly seven months after his father's 
death. As presumptive heir to the 
crown, his birth occasioned great re- 
joicing, and he was christened amid 
circumstances of unusual pomp, with 
water brought by M. de Chateau- 
briand from the nver Jordan. 

MXr'^-xn^iit. An honest and tes^ old 
man, in Fletcher's comedy of "The 
Elder Brother," who admires learn- 
ing without much more of it than 
enables him to sign his name. 

Miranda. A daughter of the princely 
magician, Prospero, in Shakespeare's 
" Tempest; " brought up on a desert 
island, with the delicate spirit Ariel 
and the savage and deformed Caliban 
for her only attendants and acquaint- 
ances. Ferdinand, the son of the 
king of Naples, having been ship- 
wrecked on the island, falls in love 
with her at once, but cannot obtain 
her father's consent to their imion 
till he has proved the depth and 
sincerity of his affection by self- 
restraint, obedience, and the lowest 
menial services. 

In her retired chamber, . . . she was in 
fancy . . . identifyinirherBelf with the simple 
yet noble-minded Mircouia, in the isle of 
wonder and enchantment. Sir W. Scott. 

Mir'z& (4). An imaginary character, 
whose wonderfiil vision of the tide 
of time, the bridge of human life, 
and the iUimitable ocean of eternity. 



studded with countless islands, the 
abodes of the blessed, forms the sub- 
ject of a celebrated allegory in No. 
159 of the "Spectator." 

The massive and ancient bridge which 
stretches across the Clyde was now out dimly 
visible, and resembled that which Mirza^ in 
his unequaled vision, has described as trav- 
ersing the valley of Bagdad. Sir W. Scott, 

Such strains of rapture as the genius played 
In his still haunt on Bagdad's summit hig^; 
He who stood visible toMtrzd'g eye, 
Never before to human sight betrayed. 
Lol in the vale, the mists of evening spread I 
The visionary arches are not there. 
Nor the green islands, nor tiie shining teae. 

Wotrbworth. 

Then is Monmoutii Street a Jl£rca'a. hill, 
where, in motley vision, the whole paseani 
of existence passes awfUlly before us, with ite 
wail and jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and «dlow8-rope«, farce-tragedy, 
beast-godhood, — the Bedlun of creation. 

Carlyle, 

Vales, soft, Elysian, 
Like those in the vision 

Of MtrzOj when, dreaming, 
He saw the long hoUow dell, 
Touched by the prophet's spell. 
Into an ocean swell. 

With its isles teeming. WhUtier, 

Mississippi Bubble. See Law*s 
Bubble. 

Missouri Compromise. {Amer, Hist,) 
A name popularly given to an act of 
congress wnich was passed in 1820, 
and was intended to reconcile the 
two great sections that were strug- 
gling, the one to promote, the other 
to hmder, the extension of slavery. 
By this act it was determined that 
Missouri should be admitted into the 
Union as a slave-holding State, but 
that slavery should never be estab- 
lished in anj^ State, to be formed in 
the future, lying to the north of lat. 
36° 30'. 

Mistress of the Seas. A name some- 
times given to Great Britain, on ac- 
count of her naval supremacy. 

In the War of 1812, our navy, still in its in- 
fancy, . . . boldly entered the lists with the 
Mistress of the Setts, and bore away the palm 
from many a gallant encounter. £. Everett. 

Mistress of the "World. A common 
designation of ancient Rome, which 
was for centuries the grandest, richest, 
and most populous of European cities, 
and was regarded as the capital of a 
kind of universal empire. 

Mistress Boper. See Ropeb, Mis- 

TBESS. 
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Mite, Sir Matthew. A noted char- 
acter in Foote's play of " The Na- 
bob; "a returned East India mer- 
chant, represented as dissolute, un- 
fenerous, tyrannical, ashamed of the 
umble friends of his youth, hating 
the aristocracy, yet childishly eager 
to be numbered amongst them, 
squandering his wealth on panderers 
and flatterers, tricking out nis chair- 
men with the most costly hot-house 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant 
with jargon about rupees, lacs, and 
jaghires. 

Sir John Malcolm gtvea ns a letter worthy 
of Sir Matthew Mite, in which Clive orders 
"two hundred Bhirts, the best and finest that 
can be got for love or money." Maccatlay. 

Mith'i^s. {Per. Myth.) One of the 
principal gods of the ancient Persians, 
a personification of the sun. He was 
regarded as a mediator between the 
two opposite deitieSj Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, or the principle of good and 
the principle of evil. 

MjfilniP (m^l'ngf, 46). [Probably 
firom Old Norse melfa, to pound, or 
malaj to grind. Comp. £ng. tmUJ] 
( Scand. Myth, ) The name of Thor's 
celebrated himimer, — a type of the 
thunderbolt, — which, however far it 
might be cast, was never lost, as it 
always returned to his hand; and 
whicn, whenever he wished, became 
so small that he could put it in his 
pocket. This invaluable weapon was 
once stolen by the giant Thrym, who 
would not ^ve it back unless he 
could have Freyja for a bride; but 
Tlior disguised himself in the god- 
desses attire, and succeeded in re- 
covering it, whereupon he killed 
Thiym and the whole giant tribe. 
See Thor. 

Mhe-xno8'j^-ne (ne-, 26). [Gr. Hvi}- 
^Mtrvn).] (Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of memory, and the mother 
of the Muses. 

X^OMi^aiefLi (nes^-, 26). [Gr. Uvnir- 
#ctff.] A Tiq|azi, and a companion of 
JBneu in his voyage to Italy; the 
leputed pnupenitor of the family of 
^ Menunirin Bome. At the funer- 
al games by which iEneas celebrat- 
ed tte deem of his ikther Anchises, 



Mnestfaens took part in a naval con- 
test, and, though not the victor, ob- 
tained a prize for skill and energy. 

Modem Ar'is-toph'^iidf. A name 
assumed by Samuel Foote (1720- 
1777), a celebrated English writer and 
actor of comedy. [Called also Eng- 
lish Aristophanes.'] , 

Modem Athens. 1. A name oflen 
given to Edinbuijgh, on account of 
Its many noble literary institutions, 
the taste and culture of the people, 
the many distinguished men who 
have issued from it or resided in it, 
and the high character of its publica- 
tions, and also on account of a marked 
resemblance to Athens in its topo- 
graphical position and its general 
appearance. 

2. The same name is applied 
to Boston, Massachusetts, a city re- 
markable for the high intellectual 
character of its citizens, and for its 
many excellent literary, scientific, 
and educational institutions and pub- 
lications. 

Modem Babylon. A name often 
given to the citv of London, the larg- 
est city of modem, as Babylon was 
of ancient, times. 

He [William Saurin] was well aware that 
he should disappear in the Modem Babylon^ 
and . . . preferrod to the lackeying of the 
English aristocracy the eqjoyment of such 

Erovindal influence as may soli be obtained 
1 Ireland. SheiL 

Modem Mes'8$-U'nft. An appella- 
tion conferred upon Catharine II. of 
Russia (172^1796), who had great 
administrative talent, but whose 
character, like that of her ancient 
namesake, Valeria Messalina, was in- 
famous on account of her licentious- 
ness. 

Modem Babelais (r&b^lft')- A title 
given, on account of his learning, wit, 
eloquence, eccentricity, and humor, 
to William Maginn (1794-1842), the 
most remarkable magazine writer of 
his time. 

Mo'do. A fiend referred to by Shake- 
speare, in " Lear, " as presiding over 
murders. See Flibbsbtioibbbt, 1. 

Mod'red, Sir. A knight of the Round 
Table, the rebellious nephew of King 
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Arthur, whose wife he seduced. He 
was slain in the battle of Camlan, in 
Cornwall. [Written also Medrod 
and Mordred.] 

Moe'rsd (9). [Gr. Morpat.] (Myth.) 
The Greek name of the ParccBy or 
Fates. See Pabc^b. 

Mo-hS'di, Imaum. A mysterious 
individual, of whom the Orientals 
beUeve that he is not dead, but is 
destined to return and combat Anti- 
christ before the consummation of all 
things takes place. 

'*I am," replied the dwarf, yrlGi much as- 
sumed gravity and digni^, "the twelfth 
Imaum, — I am Mahommed Mohadi, the guide 
and the conductor of the fkithfUl. An hun- 
dred horses stand ready saddled for me and 
my train at the Holy City, and as many at the 
City of RefUge." Sir W, Scott. 

Moliawks, or Mo'hooks. See 

TiTYRB TU8. 

Mol-xnu'ti-us, Dun-wlllloi (mol- 
mu'^-us). A legendary or mythical 
king of Britain ; said to have estab- 
lished the Molmutine laws, by which 
the privilege of sanctuary was be- 
stowed upon temples, cities, and the 
roads leaoing to them, and a like pro- 
tection given even to plows. 

Molmntius made our laws; 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His hrows within a golden crown, and called 
mmselfaking. - ShaJc. 

Molooli. [Heb. molech^ king.l 
(Myth.) The name of the chief god 
of the Phoenicians, frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture as the god of 
the Ammonites. Human sacrifices, 
particularly of children, were offered 
at his shnne. Two fires were kin- 
dled before the image of the god, 
and through these the miserable vic- 
tims were compelled to pass, while 
the priests, to drown their cries, made 
a deafening noise upon instruments 
of various kinds. It was chiefly in 
the valley of Tophet, — that is, the 
valley of " the sound of drums and 
cymbals," — to the east of Jerusalem, 
that this brutal idolatry was perpe- 
trated. Solomon built a temple to 
Moloch upon the Mount of Olives, 
and Manasseh long after imitated his 
impiety by making his son pass 
through the fire kindled in honor of 
this deity. In the fantastic demon- 



ological system of Wieros, Moloch is 
called prince of. the realm of tears. 
Milton has described his chiuracter in 
the following lines : — 

First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared wiUb. 

blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents' tears: 
Though, for the noise or drums and timbrels 

loud. 
Their children's cries unheard, that passed 

through fire 
To hisj^rim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshiped in Rabba and her watery plain. 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Am on. Nor content with such 
Audacious neighborhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led, by fhiud. to build 
His temple right against the temple of God, 
On that opprobrious hill ; and made hisgrore. 
The pleasant yalley oiP Hinnom, Tophet 

thence 
And black Ctehenna called, the type of HelL 

Far. Lost, Bk. I. 

The name has passed into common 
use as a designation of any dread and 
irresistible influence at whose shrine 
every thing must be offered up, even 
as the deluded father of old sacrificed 
his child to the terrible idol. 

Morn'mur. The name of an ima^- 
nary city, where Oberon, king of the 
faines, was once supposed to hold his 
court 

Mo'mus. [Gr. Mu/uio«.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Mvth. ) The god of raillery and ridi- 
cule, said to be a son of Nox, or night. 

Monarque, IjO Gtrand. See Grand 

MONARQUE, Le. 

Md-nixn'i-&. The heroine of Otway^s 
tragedy of " The Orphan." 

Dread o'er the scene the ghost of Ebmlet stalks ; 
Othello ra^s; poor ifontmia mourns, 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 

xnotiuon* 

Monl-plleg, Biohard. A servant of 

Nigel Olifaunt in Su- Walter Scott's 

novel, "The Fortunes of Nigel; " an 

honest, self-willed, conceited, pedsji- 

tic Scotchman. 

Mdnk'bamg. See Oldbuck, Jona- 
than. 

Monk Iiowis. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis (177a-1818) ;— so called from 
being the author of a celebrated novel 
entitled " The Monk." 

Monk of 'Westminster. A designa- 
tion sometimes given to Richard of 
Cirencester, or Kicardus Corinensis, 
an eminent monkish historian of the 
fourteenth century, of the Benedictine 
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HON 
ry of St. Peter, • 



e popularlv 

lythrou^hLoDdon, 
1, double- 



edged kaife, wit 

Jy WDuiidcdnumm.i:»<'i T.vii..^ii "..<-^ 
irapeeubla appesrance attraclcd hia 
MWntiun. 3e was tried and con- 
victed on a variety of these ctargfa, 
July 8, 1790. 
Uonater, The OTean-eyed. See 

IfoD't$-Bfta. The head of a noble 
hoDBS in Verona, at deadly pnmitj 
■with the house of Capulel, in Shake- 
■peare's tmgedy of " Borneo and 
JolieL" See Cafulet, Lady. 



forest,] A legendary hero 
itory and adventures are 
in the ballads and romanees 



e became so cele- 

e heart . _. 

supposed to have been inhabitfd by 
him. This cavern haa been immor- 
talized by Cerrantea in his account of 
tbe visit of I>on Qoixote lo Ihe Cave 
of Monteainoa. It is about siity feet 
in depth. Entrance ia much mors 
essity effected at the present day than 
in Cerrantes's time, and it is ire- 
qnently resorted to by shcpherdH as 
a sheUGr from the cold and from 
Btorma. See Dl'randarte. 
HonttO«Uo, BagO at. See Saok ar 

MOMTICELLO. 

MontBAlvase. See St. Graal. 



I Uop'tna. [Gr. lu^.] A shepherd 
'in Virgil's fifth Eclogue, who, with 
Henalcas, celebrates in amcebsan 
verse the funeral eulogium of Daph- 

I Uor'drad. A knight of the Round 
Table, diatinguiahed for his treaiheiy. 

Uoreco, Don Antonio <dSn ftn- 

gentleman of Barcelona, who figures 
I in Cervantes's " Don Quijiote." He 

entertains the Don with mock-heroic 

hospitality. 
; Moro of Mora-BalL See DbAooh 

OF Wantley. 
I Hor'^-daur, Sir. A knight of the 



fable, 






old 



' romances of chivalry. 

Horgains la F^e |mof 'gAn'13 fa). A 

fairy, sister of Kiaa Arthur. She 

revealed to him the intrigues of 

Lancelot and Geneura. {Written also 



Mo,. 



MoT'gJ 



..] Si 



Fata Moboaba. 

A feigned name adopted 
uy Deiiuius, a banished lord, in 
Shakespeare's *' Cymbeline." 
UormntA (maf-(;Jn'tB). The hero 
of Pulci'a romantic poem entitled 
" Morgante Ms^giore." He ia a 
ferocious pagan giant, whom Oriando 
attacks, conquers, and converts to 
Christianity. He becomes the fast 
friend of Orlando, and acquires great 

kindness of heart, and chivalrous de- 
fense of ladies in distress. He dies 
of the bire of a crab, as if to show on 
what trivial chances depends the life 









MOR 

Mor'sUr. [Celt, mor, maun-, lu^, 
great, Bod glaU", s crooked Bword. 
Ctagmore, or ytaymOTt, is ua inver- 
BioD of the wort.J The sword of Sir 
Bevis of SoutbuDptoD ; so famous 
that it became a general name for a 

MoTiniB the Vsj. See Morgaise 

LA. F^ and Fata Mougana. 
UorOiAult, Sir. A knie'it who makes 

mantes of chivalry, particulariy In 
that of "Meliadus." f Written also 
Horaunt, Marboue, Uorhaue, 
Morholf, Morhoult.] 

TKsa'lej, Mro. An assumed name 
under which Queen Anoe corre- 
sponded nith [he Duchess ofMarl- 
borough. See FrBehaNi Mhs. 

Kor'mjSn. The last o! a. pretended 
line of Hebrew prophets, described as 
existing among a race of Israelities, 
princinallj' the descendants of Joseph, 
son ot^tbepatriarchJacob, who are fa- 
bled to have emigrated from Jerusa- 
lem to America about six hundred 
years before Christ. This imaginary 



D have 



n (he 



book called " The Book of Mormon, 
wbich contains doctrines upon which 
the '■ Mormons," or "Latter-day 
Saints," fbimd their faith; but tlie 
real author was one Solomon Sial- 
ding ( 1T6I-1S16), an mvelerate scrib- 
" ■ > ' 'g early life been 



to preach the new gospel of " Mor- 

3f oraing Star of the Bsformatioii. 
A title often bestowed upon John 
Wycliffe (d. 1384), the first of the 

t^ " Whoi the UmvntabLe igur 



>i truth had 01 



, _Sl 

ehamplini, unw whom It mar jutly be 
applM thU Is spoken in Uiii book nlled 
Eciiltdanlciu (etiap. i. Ter. 6), of one SI. 
mon, Che son of Onlu, ' Bten u ttiemDm- 



Wye1lfl« wUl enr be mnembiRd u > nod 
"a.^' "■"■" ^oMo irfmlMliiiSaa 
V.^j. ™%ndUor of Biilptan'*lB!o'oD 
^□th?r hnwav, ind ftik bbdniMona hutnietOT 

dLjle«,nfc^h. ml be JuiUi •tjrlti 1^ 



nard, a 



and the wife of Lord 
auld baron." On GB 
ing a message to hia 

him, and accompuiying the message 
with a gay mantle of her own woii- 
manahin, by way of token, Lord Bar- 
nard, who bad never seen him, sap- 
posed him (0 be a paramour of the 
" '. out, therefore, in 
:ek revenge, and 
in the greenwood, 
Blew uiiii wiin mil broadsword, stuck 
(be bloody bead upon a spear, and 

tendanla to carry. On returning to 
the castle, where the lady was watch- 
ing his coming " wi' me;k]e dule and 
doune," he upbr^ded her with ber 
adulterous love. 



r This pathrtlo tale Bnggtctnl tba 
0/ Home's tr«eody o( "DooglM." 
word "QU"isfbenaieH"Chllda" 
Doaoced chad], a Cltla fnnneriy pre- 



ItOTTia, Pater. The psendonrmoua 
anlhor of a work entitled " Peler'a 
Letters to his Kinsfolk," published 
in 1819, and written by John Gibson 
Lockhart. It gives graphic sketches 
of Scottish men and manners at that 
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XAn. [LaL] {Gr. f Rom. Myth,) A 
demed jpenonification of dei^, rep- 
resented as the daughter of Erebus 
and Nox. 

Mortality, Old. See Old Mor- 

TALITT. 

Morton. A retainer of the Eari of 
Northumberland, m the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's" King Henry IV." 

Mo'roB Mul'ti-o&alia MftTiia. A 
wfld, reckless spirit of speculation 
which seized upon people, even those 
of intelligence, in the United States, 
about the year 1835, and which led 
them to purchase and cultivate mul- 
berry -trees at fabulous prices, with 
the view of rearing the silkworm. It 
soon died out, however, but not with- 
out great losses having been sustained 
by me deluded. 

Mor'ven. A kin^om spoken of in 
the poems of Ossian, of which Fingal 
was tiie ruler, supposed to represent 
Aigyleshlre and tne adjoining parts 
of me West Highlands, but or whose 
existence there is absolutely no evi- 
dence. 

Moses. See Primrose, Moses. 

Most Catholic Majesty. See Cath- 
olic Majesty. 

Most Cbristiaii Doctor. [Lat. Doc- 
tor ChrisHatUssimus.'] 1. Ah appella- 
tion bestowed on Jean Charlier ae Ger- 
son (1863-1429), one of the most em- 
inent and learned divines of his age. 
2. The same title was given to 
Nicolas de Cusa, Cuss, or Cusel (1401- 
1464), a celebrated (jerman philoso- 
pher and cardinal. 

Most Christiaii King, or Mi^esty. 
[Lat. Christicmissimus Rex.J^ A name 
given by Pope Stephen lU., in 755, 
to Pepin the Short of France, and by 
the council of Savonni^res, in 859, 
to Charles the Bald; but it did not 
become the peculiar appellation of 
the sovereigos of that country until 
1469, when Pope Paul II. conferred 
it upon Louis XI. It has been justly 
said that never was the name of 
Christian less deserved. His tyranny 
and oppressions obliged his subjects 
to enter into a league against him; 
and ibur tfaonsand persons were ex- 



ecoted publicly or privately in hii 
merciless reign. 

Most Faithful Majesty. A title 
fiiven, in 1748, by Pope Benedict 
XIY., to John v., king of Portugal. 

Most Iieamed of the Bomans. 
[Lat. ErudtHssimus Bomanorum,] A 
title bestowed upon Marcus Terentius 
Varro (b. c. 116-27), on account of 
his vast and varied erudition in 
almost every department of litera^ 
ture. He was so called by Quintil- 
ian, by Cicero, and by St. Augustine. 
According to his own statement, he 
wrote four hundred and ninety books. 

Most Methodical Doctor. [Lat. 
Doctor OrdinaUstimttsJ] An honorary 
title given to John Bassol (d. 1347), 
a distinguished Scotch philosopher, 
and a cusciple of Duns Scotus, on 
account of the clear and accurate 
manner in which he lectured and 
composed. His master greatly ad- 
mired him, and used to say, " If only 
Bassol be present, I have a sufficient 
auditory.'* 

Most Besolute Doctor. [Lat.i>ocft>r 
JiesoltUissimus,'] A name given to 
Durand de St. Pour^ain (d. 1332), a 
member of the order of Dominicans, 
and a scholastic philosoiAer distin- 
guished as an opponent oi the realism 
of Scotus and his followers. His style 
is said to have been characterized by 
a singular energy, and freedom from 
all periphrasis and ambiguity. 

Moth. 1. A page to Don Adriano de 
Armado, in Shakespeare's ''Love's 
Labor 's Lost." 

49~ "To the stiff, weak, metaneholj 
Armado is opposed the little Moth, who, 
light as his name, is all jest and plajftal* 
ness, versatilitjr and cunning." 

GermntUy 2VafM. 

2. A fairy, in Shakespeare's ** Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 
Mother Ann. A title conferred upon 
Ann Lee (1735-1784), the " spiritual 
mother " and leader of the society of 
Shakers, and the name by which i^ 
is funiliarly known among the mem- 
bers of that sect She is regarded as 
a second manifSestation of the Christ 
under a female form, Jesus being the 
male manifestation. 
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Mother Bunoh. 1. A celebrated ale- 
wife, apparently of the latter part of 
the sixteenth centiuy, mentioned by 
Dekkerinhi8"Satiroma8tix." 1602; 
and in 1604 was published ^^ Pasquil's 
JestSj mixed with Mother Bunch's 
Memments." 

Wit that shall make thy name to last, 
When Tarleton's jests are rotten. 

And George a-Oreen and Mother Bunch 
Shall idl be quite forgotten. 

Wit and Drollary^ 1682. 

2. The subject of a book, former- 
ly veiy popular, entitled " Mother 
Bunch's Closet newly broke open, 
containing Rare Secrets of Art and 
Nature, tried and experimented by 
Learned Philosophers, and recom- 
mended to all Ingenious Young Men 
and Maids, teachmg them, in a Nat- 
ural Wav, how to get Good Wives 
and Husbancb. By a Lover of Mirth 
and Hater of Treason. In Two Parts, 
London, 12°, 1760." The following 
extract from the work may serve as 
a specimen of its contents. 

4^ *'j1 Way to tell who must be your 
Husband. — Take a St. Thomas's onioD, 
pare it, and lay it on a clean handker- 
chief under your pillow ; put on a clean 
smock; and, as you lie down, lay your 
arms abroad, and say these words : — 

* Good St. Thomas, do mc right, 
And bring my love to me this night. 
That I may view him in the flice. 
And in my arms may him embrace.' 

Then, lying on thy back with thy arms 
abroad, go to sleep as soon as you can, 
and in your first sleep you shall dream 
of him who is to be your husband, and 
he will come and offer to kiss you ; do not 
hinder him, but catch him in thy arms, 
and strive to hold him, for that is he. 
This I have tried, and it was proved 
true." 



" Now that we have felrly entered 
Into the matrimonial chapter, we must 
needs speak of Mother Bunch; not the 
Mother Bunch whose foiry tales are re- 
peated to the little ones, but she whoee 
* cabinet,' when broken open, reveals so 
many powerful love-spells. It is Mother 
Bunch who teaches the blooming damsel 
to recall the fickle lover, or to fix the 
wandering gasse of the cautious swain, 
attracted by her charms, yet scorning the 
fetters of the parson, and dreading the 
still more fearfal vision of the church- 
warden, the constable, the justice, the 
warrant, and the jaiL" Qu. Rev. 

tSj thonghts natorally turned to Master B. 
My speculations about nim were uneasy and 



numlfbld, — whether his Christian name was 
Benjamin, Bissextile (firom his having be«i 
bom in leap-year), Bartholomew, or BUlt 
. . . whether he could possibly have been 
kith and Icin to an iUustnous laoy who brLsh^ 
ened my own childhood, and had come ofthe 
blood of the brilliant JfotA«r£taicA. IHckene. 

Mother Ca'rey (9 ). A name which oc- 
curs in the expression ** Mother Ca- 
rey's chickens/' which is applied by 
sailors to the ProceUaria pelagica^ or 
stormy petrel, a small oceanic bird 
vulgarly .supposed to be seen only be- 
fore a storm, of which it is regarded as 
the harbinger. According to Yarrell, 
the distinguished ornithologist, " The 
name of * alother Carey's chickens * 
is said to have been originally be- 
stowed upon the stormy petrel by 
Captain Carteret's sailors, probably 
from some celebrated ideal hag of 
that name." Others regard the words 
as a characteristic English corrup- 
tion of " Mater cara " (that is. dear 
Mother), an affectionate appellatioii 
said to be given by Italian sailors 
to the Virgin Mary — the special pa- 
troness of mariners — for her kind- 
ness in sending these messengers to 
forewarn them of impending tem- 
pests ; but this explanation is rather 
ingenious than probable. When it 
is snowing. Mother Carey is said by 
the sailors to be plucking her eoose ; 
and this has been supposed to be the 
comical and satirical form assumed 
by a myth of the old German my- 
thology, that described the snow as 
the feathers falling from the bed of 
the goddess Holda, when she shook 
it in making it. 

Among the unsolvable riddles which nature 
propounds to mankind, we may reckon the 

auestion, Who is Mother Caret/, and where 
oes she rear her chickens? S. Bridge, 

Mother Ooxnpany. See Compant, 
John. 

Mother DoiigO&ss. A &mous pro- 
curess of the last century. Foote 
represents her in " The Minor," in 
the character of Mrs. Cole. She re- 
sided "at the north-east comer of 
Covent Garden," where she died June 
10, 1761. Her house was superbly 
furnished, and decorated witn ex- 
pensive pictures by old masters. 

I question whether the celebrated Mother 
Douglass herself could have made such a 
flfure in an extemporaneous altercation. 

Smollett. 
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Mother Gk>08e. 1. The feigned nar- 
rator of a celebrated volame of fairy 
tales (" Contes de ma M6re TOye "), 
written by Charles Perrault, and first 
published, under the name of his 
mfant son, Perrault d'Armancourt, 
in 1697. Of the ten stories in this 
work, seven are to be found in the 
" Pentamerone." 

2. The fictitious writer or compiler 
of the collection of ancient nursery 
rhymes known as " Mother Goose's 
Melodies." 



This " Mother Ooose " ifl not an 
imaginary personage, as is commonly 
supposed. She belonged to a -wealthy 
family in Boston, Massachusetts, where 
she was bom, and resided for many years. 
Iler eld^t daughter, Elizabeth (Joose, was 
married, by the celebrated Cotton Mather, 
on the 8th of June, 1715, to an enterpris- 
ing and industrious printer by the name 
of Thomas. Fleet, and, in due time, gave 
birth to a son. Mother Goose, like all 
good grandmothers, was in ecstasies at 
the event ; her joy was unbounded ; she 
spent her whole time in the nursery, and 
in wandering about the house, pouring 
forth, in not the most melodious strains, 
the songs and ditties which she had 
learned in her younger days, greatly to 
the annoyance of the whole neighbor- 
hood, — to Fleet in particular, who was 
a man fond of quiet. It was in vain he 
exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, 
and every expedient he could devise. It 
was of no use ; the old lady was not thus 
to be put down ; so, like others similarly 
situated, he was obliged to submit. His 
shrewdness, however, did not forsake 
him : he conceived the idea of collecting 
the songs and ditties as they came from 
his good mother-in-law, and such as he 
could gather from other sources, and 
publisUng them for the benefit of the 
world — not forgetting himself. This he 
did, and soon brought out a book, the 
earliest known edition of which bears the 
Ibllowing title : " Songs for the Nursery ; 
or. Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, 
Pudding Lane [now Devonshire Street], 
1719. Price, two coppers." The adop- 
tion of this title was in derision of his 
motiier-in-law, and was perfectly charac- 
teristic of the man, as he was never known 
to spare his nearest Mends in his raillery , 
or when he oould exdte lauj^ter at their 
expense. 

liotber Hnbbwd. The Bubject of 
an M and weU-knoiwn noiBeiy 
xii3^iii6* 



Mother Hubberd. The feigned nar- 
rator of Spenser's poem entitled 
"Mother Hubberd's Tale," which is 
a satire upon the common modes 
of rising in Church and State, and 
which purports to be one of 'several 
tales told to the author by his friends, 
to beguile a season of sickness. 

Mother Nicneven. See Nicneven. 

Mother of Cities. [Arab. Amu al 
Jialud.] A title given by Orientals, 
on account of its antiquity, to Balkh, 
the capital citv of the province of the 
same name (the ancient kingdom of 
Bactria), which is subordinate to the 
khanate of Bokhara. 

Mother of Presidents. A name fre- 
quently given, in the United States, 
to the State of Virginia, which has 
furnished six presidents to the Union. 

Mother of States. A name sometimes 
given to Virginia, the first settled 
of the thirteen States which united 
in the declaration of independence. 
From the large amount of territory 
originally included under this name 
have been formed the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
"West Virginia. 

Mother of the Camps. [Lat. Mater 
Castrorum.^ A title given by the 
Roman legions in Gaul to Victoria, 
or Victorina, after the death of her 
son Victorinus (a. d. 268), one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. See Thirty 
Tyrants. 

Mother of the Gk>d8. See Cybele. 

Mother Shlpton. The subject of a 
popular tale of ancient, but uncertain 
date, and of unknown authorship, 
entitled " The Strange and Wonder- 
ful History and Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, plainly setting forth her 
birth, life, deatH, and burial." 

Mouldy. A recruit, in the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's " King Henry 
IV." 

Momid City. A name popularly given 
to St. Louis, Missouri, on account of 
the numerous artificial mounds in the 
neighboriiood of the site on which the 
city is built. 

Mountain, The. [Fr. La MotUagneJ] 
A name given to the Jacobins, or 
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extreme democrstfo politicianSf in the 
National Convention of France, from 
their occupying the highest benches. 
Of this formidable party, Collot 
d'Herbois, Danton, Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and St. Just were the princi- 
pal members. Brissot lirst used the 
term in the Constitutional Assembly, 
in contrasting the Jacobins with the 
Aristocrats. The expression is still 
in use on the continent of Europe, 
as applied to the extreme radicals, 
or " the left." 
Mount Badon. See Badon, Mount. 

Mount Oaf (kftf). {Mohammedan 
Myth,) A fabulous mountain en- 
circling the earth, — supposed to be 
a circular plain or flat disc, — as a 
ring encircles the fln^er. It is the 
home of giants and fairies, and rests 
upon the sacred stone Sakhrat. See 
Sakhrat. [Written also Mount 
Kaf.] 

Mount Meru. See Mebu. 

Muo'kle-baok'it, S&un'd^rs (muk'- 
1-). An old fisherman in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " The Antiquary." 

Muclde-WTath, H^-baklcuk (muk'- 
l-rawth)i. A fanatic preacher in 
Scott's " Old Mortality.'^ 

Muggins. See Huggins and Mug- 
gins. 

Mul'cl-ber. [Lat.] (Bom, Myth.) A 
surname of Vulcan. For taking the 
part of Juno against Jupiter, in a 
quarrel between the two deities, the 
latter seized him by the leg and 
hurled him down from Olympus. He 
was a whole day in faUin^ ; but, in 
the evening, he came do^vn in the isl- 
uid of Lemnos, where he was kindly 
received and taken care of. See 
Vulcan. 

Nor was his name unheard or nnadored 
In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 
Men called him Mulciber: and how he fell 
From heaven they &bled, thrown by angiy 

Jove 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements: from mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith like a frilling star, 



On Lemnos, the ^gean isle. 



MUion, 



Mfiin^. A poetical name given by 
Spenser to the Awbe^, — a tributary 
01 the Blackwater, — m Ireland, near 
which he lived for many years. 



As ent the bard by iVklfoV iilrer stream, 
Oft as he told of deadly dolorous plight. 
Sighed as he sung, and did in tears indite. 

Shenttone. 

Miiller, Maud. The herome of a 
ballad by Whittier, having this name 
for its title. 

Mtillion, Mor'de-ofti (mul'yun). One 
of the interlocutors in the " Noctei 
Ambrosianae " of Wilson, Lockhart, 
&c.; a purely imaginary character, 
designed to represent, very generally, 
the population of Glasgow and its vi- 
cinity. Wilson also used the name 
as a nom de plum^, 

Mum'bo Jum'bo. A strange bug- 
bear, common to all the Mandingo 
towns, and resorted to by the negroes 
as a means of discipline. 



"On the 7th of December, 1795, 
I departed firom Koigour, and slept at a 
TiUage called Malla(orMallaiiig) ; and, on 
the 8th, about noon, I arrived at Ealor, 
a considerable town, near the entrance 
into which I observed, hanging upon a 
tree, a sort of masquerade habit, made 
of the bark of trees, which I was told, on 
inquiry, belonged to Mumbo Jumbo. This 
is a strange bugbear, common to the Man- 
dingo towns, and much employed by the 
pagan natives in keeping their women in 
subjection; for, as the Kafiftrs are not 
restricted in the number of their wives, 
every one marries as loany as be can con- 
veniently maintain ; and, as it frequent- 
ly happens that the ladies do not agree 
among themselves, family quarrels some- 
times rise to such a height, that the au- 
thority of the husband can no longer pre- 
serve peace in his household. In such 
cases, the interposition of Mumbo Jumbo 
is called in, and is always decisive. Tliis 
, strange minister of justice (who is sup- 
posed to be either the husband himself 
or some person instructed by him), dis- 
guised in the dress that has been men- 
tionod, and armed with the rod of public 
authority, announces his coming by loud 
and dismal screams in the woods near the 
town. He begins the pantomime at the 
approach of night, and as soon as it is 
dark he enters the town. The ceremony 
commences with songs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, about which time 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The unfor- 
tunate victim, being seized, is stripped, 
tied to a post, and severely scourged with 
Mumbo's rod, amidst the shouts and de- 
rision of the whole assembly. Daylight 
puts an end to the imseemly revel." 

Mungo Park. 
The grand question and hope, however, is* 
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and first publiisiied in England, in 
1785, by Rudolf Erich Gaoiw, an ex- 
patriated German. The Hit and hu- 
mor of Ihe work gave it great succeB9. 
Several other editions euun appeared, 
and translations or imitationa were 
Inougbt out in Geimau and other 
foreign tanguagea. The name Mun- 
ohauaen ia romipted Irom that of 
Jerome Charles Frederick von Miinch- 
haueeti (1720-17117}, a German officer 
id t^e Russian eervice, who acquired 
s remarkable notoriety by relating 
the moat ridiculously false and exac- 

r«led lal*8 of hia adventures. lie 
said to have repeated the same 
stories BO often, without Ihe sliehtest 

that he came at length really lo be- 
lieve even his most extravagant fic- 
tioiis, and was highly offended if any 
one presumed to doubt them. Yet 
then was nothine of tbe br^gart 
about him, hie whole demeanor King 
that of a quiet and modest gectJeman. 
He must not be confounded, as Is 
■omeOmes the case, with Gicrlach 
Adolpbus, Baron von Mtinchhausen 
(leS^inO), one of the foundciB of 
the University of Gottingen, and for 
many years a privr councilor of the 
Elector of Hanover, George II. of 
England- 
Kiui-duj!i'KiiB. A nickname — eig- 
niiying bjimcco — given by Sterne, 
In hia "Sentimental Journey ," to 
Doetoi Samael Sharp (d. 1778], an 
English ' — '■' -■- ■ '-" 



it who traveled o 



M wcODnt of what _ . 
(ond br awH libeli upon the 
M of Ita^. Sea Svelfuhoub. 
(Seand. if^A.) 



Chariotte Bonrette (1T14-1TS1)^ a 
Vrench poetess who kept a co/e which 
was frequented by all the wits of her 

Hum of Oreeos. See Attic Mubk. 

Unsea. [Lat. JUuta, Gr. MoGroi.] 
(Gr. 4 Som. Myth.) Daughters of 
Jupiter and tinemosyne, and god- 
desses who presided over the differ- 
ent kinds ot poetry, and over music, 
dancing, and the other liberal arts. 
They were nine in number; namely,, 
Clio, the muse of histoty; Melpom-' 
ene, of tragedy; Thalia, of comedy;) 
Euterpe, of music; Terpsichore, of' 



olymnia, of sin^g ai 

Hu'gl-doVf (9). A beanliful young 

woman who forma the sulyect of an 

episode in the poem on "Summer" 



Uuapel (m<%s'pel). or MuBpeUieim 
(mdba'pel-hlm). (Scand. Myth.) A 
of fire and heat, lying to Uie 



and set fire to the universe. 

MutoH. One of Robin Hood's band 
of outlaws. See Roni.s Hood. [Writ- 
ten alsoMucb, Midge.] 

Mutual Admiration SiMiiaty. [Fr. 
Sori^ dAdndration MutuelleA A 
nickname populariy given in Paris 
lo the Soci^t^ d'dbservation M*di- 
cale. It is used in EnglL^h, in a 
more general way, usually with refer- 
ence to a circle or set of persons who 
are lavish of compliment! on each 
other. 
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Lord Byron^s tragedy of ^ Sardanap- 
alos.'* 

Myrtle, Minnie. A pseudonym of 
Mrs. Anna G. Johnson, an American 
authoress of the present day. 

Mystioal Babylon. A name often 
opprobriously given by Protestants 
to Rome, or the Roman Catholic 
church, with reference to the language 
used by St. John, in the seventeenth 



and eighteenth chapters of the book 
of RevelaUon, where he prophetically 
foretells the downfall of some relig- 
ious system or tenets, which he com- 
pares to Babylon, once the proudest 
and most powerful city in the world, 
but, in his time, fallen from its high 
and palmy state into ^ condition of 
utter ruin and desolation, through its 
luxury, licentiousness, and effemi- 
nacy. 
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Natsi&r (nft'gl-faf ). [Old Norse nagl, 
a human Dail, and fwa^ to go, to 
fare.] {Scana, Mvth,) A ship con- 
stracted by the Giants out of dead 
men's nails. On board of it the 
Giants will embark, at Ragnarok, to 
give batde to the gods. 

Na'i^dg. [Lat. Naiades^ Gr. NoiaSe^.l 
{Gr. ^ horn. Myth.) Nymphs of 
lakes, streams, and fountains. 

IBfameless City. Ancient Rome ; — 
so called because it had an elder and 
mysterious name, which it was death 
to pronounce. This name is said to 
have been Vcdentia^ afterward trans- 
lated into the Greek word 'Pw/uit}. 
*Po>/uii}, as the Greek form of Rome, 
is first mentioned, among Grecian 
writers, by Aristotle or Theophrastus. 

49" '^ They [certain local names and 
nicknames] are all inferior, I think, to the 
one sacred and proverbial name which 
belonged to Rome. They take many 
words to convey one idea. In one word, 
the secret qualifying name of the ancient 
city, many ideas found ezprassion, — 
Valentia!'*^ Dr. Doran. 

Nsaao (ni'mo')i or IQa'nius. A semi- 
mythical duke of Bavaria, who fig- 
ures in old romances of chivalry as one 
of Charlemagne's Twelve Peers. 

Nanna (nftn'ni). (Scand. Myth.) The 
wife of Baldur, famed for her piety 
and constancy. When her husband 
died, she threw herself on the fimeral 
pyre, and was buried with him. 

INantes, Edict of. See Edict of 
. Nantes. 

]N'apoleon of Mexico. A name giv- 
en to Augusto Iturbide (1784-1824), 
emperor of Mexico, whose career in 
some respects bears a distant re- 
semblance to that of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. 

Napoleon of Peace. A name some- 
times pfiven to Louis Philippe, king 
of the French, in allusion to the great 
increase in wealth and the steady 
physical progress of the nation during 
his reign of eighteen years (1830- 



1848), — results which may be advan- 
tageously^ compared with those of the 
first empire. It is said that the king 
liked to be called by this appellation. 

NTar-ois'sus. [Gr. NapKuro-o«.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A son of Cephissos 
and the nvmph' Liriope. lie was 
uncommonly oeautiful, and, seeing 
his own image reflected in a foun- 
tain, became enamored of it, thinking 
it to be the nymph of the place. As 
the shadow was unapproachable, he 
wasted away with desire, and was 
changed into a flower, which still 
bears his name. See Echo. 

NTastrdnd (ni'strond, 46). [Old Norse 
ndy a corpse, and strom^ strand.] 
{Scand. Myth,) A noisome and horri- 
ble marsh in the under-world, where 
the impenitent will be punished in 
the future life. 

NTathaniel, Sir. A grotesque curate 
in Shakespeare's " Love's Labor 's 
Lost." 

iNation of G«nflexnen. A compli* 
mentary designation given to the 
people of Scotland by George IV., 
on occasion of a royal visit to that 
kingdom in 1822. Ae is said to have 
been much struck with the quiet and 
respectful demeanor of the multitude, 
which offered a strong contrast to 
the wild enthusiasm with which he 
was greeted at Dublin the year be- 
fore. 

iNation of Shop-keepers. A con- 
temptuous appellation bestowed upon 
the English oy Napoleon Bonaparte. 

N"e-8B'r& (9). [Gr. Neaipa.] The name 
of a girl mentioned by the Latin 
poets Horace, Virgil, and Tibullus ; 
sometimes also introduced into mod- 
em pastoral poetry as the name of a 
mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Necerd'a hair. 

N'e'nie-&n Ijion. See Hercules. 

ft 

NTem'e-sis. [Gr. NeVeons.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Nox, or 
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of Erebus, originally a personification 
of conscience ; afterward regarded as 
the awfttl and mysterious goddess of 
retribution, who avenges all wroni^- 
doing, and punishes and humbles the 
proud and presumptuous in particu- 
lar. 




ibVM, 

And round Orestes bade them howl and maSf 
For tliat unnatural retribution, —just, 
Had it been fh)in hands less near, — in this, 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust. 

Bi/ron. 

iN'e'op-tol'e-mua. [Gr. Neo«ToAefio«.l 
(Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The son of 
Achilles. [Called also PyrrhusJ] 
See Pyrbhus. 

Neph'e-lo-ooo-oyi/i-^ [Gr. No^c- 
XoKOKKvyia^ oloud-cuckoo-town, from 
ve<^eXiT, cloud, and KOKicvf, cuckoo.] A 
town built in the clouds by the cuck- 
oos, in the ^* Bkds " of Aristophanes, 
a comedy intended as a satire on 
Athenfan frivolity and credulity, on 
that building of castles in the air, and 
that dreaming expectation of a life of 
luxuiy and ease, in which the great 
mass of the Athenian people of that 
day indulged. This imaginary city 
occupied &e whole horizon, and was 
designed to cut ofi^ the gods from all 
connection with mankind, and even 
frt)m the power of receiving sacrifices, 
so as to force them ultimately to 
surrender at discretion to the liirds. 
The name occurs also in the " Verse 
Histori»" of Lucian, a romance 
written probably in the age of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, and composed 
with the view of ridiculing the authors 
of extraordinary tales. 

Without fly inr to NepheJococcygia, or to the 
court of Queen Mab, we can meet with sharp- 
ers, bullies, hard-hearted. Impudent debau- 
chees, and women worthy of such paramours. 

Maccaday. 

What you do 
For bread, will taste of common gnun, not 

grapes, 
Although jTou have a vineyard in Champagne, 
Much less in Nephelococcygia, 
As mine was, peradventure. 

Mn. E. B. Browning. 

iN'ep'tune (nep'ch'oon). [Lat. Neptu- 
nus."] {Gr. if Bom. Myth.) The god 
of the sea and of all other waters, the 
son of Saturn and Ops, the brother 
of Jupiter, and the husband of Am- 



phitrite. He is represented with a 
trident in his hand. 

Ne're-ida (9). [Lat. Nereides^ Gr. 
NT7p€f8e5.] (Gr, ^ Rom. Myth,) Sea- 
nymphs, daughters of Nereus and 
Doris. They were fifty in number, 
and were regarded as nymphs of the 
Mediterranean, in distinction frt)m 
the Oceanids, or nymphs of the great 
ocean. 

Ne'reCls (9)^ [Gr. Nt7p«v«.] {Gr, ^ 
Rom. M^h.) A sea-god, fatiier of 
the Nereids ; described as a wise and 
unerring old man, ruling over the 
Mediterranean, or, more ^uHculariy^ 
the Mgean Sea. 

Ne-ria^ak. Portia^s waiting-woman, 
in ShalLespeare's '* Merchant of Y en^ 
ice." See Portia. 



"Nerissa is . . . a clever, confi- 
dential waiting- woman, who has caught a 
little of her lady's elegance and romance ; 
she affects to bejively and sententious, 
Alls in l0Te,*and makes her &vor con- 
ditional on the fortune of the caskets, 
and, in short, mimics her mistress with 
good emphasis and discretion." 

Mrs. Jameson. 

Nero of the iN'orth. A title given 
to Christian n. (1480-1559), king 
of Denmark and Sweden, and well 
merited by him on account of his 
ferocious cruelty. 

Nes'sus. [Gr. Neo-<r<$f .] ( Gr. 4" Rom. 
Myth.) A famous Centaur, who, for 
oflfering violence to Dejanira, was slain 
by Hercules with a poisoned arrow, 
which afterward became the cause of 
Hcrcules's own death. See Deja- 
nira. 

Nea'tSp. [Gr. Necn-wp.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Nolens and Chloris, 
and king of Pylos in Triphvlia. He 
took a prominent part in the Troian 
war, acting as counselor of the otii^r 
Grecian chiefs, but was equally dis- 
tinguished for his valor in the field 
of battle. Homer extols his wisdom, 
iustice, bravery, and eloquence. He 
lived to so great an age that his ad- 
vice and authority were deemed equal 
to those of the immortal gods. 

Kew Albion. See Albion, New. 

New Am'stSr-dftzn. [D. Niemo 
Amsterdam.']' The original name of 
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the present dty of New York ; — given 
to it by the first settlers, who were 
Dutch. 



See Atlaittts, 
See Jack of 



New Atlantifl. 
The New. 

Newbury, Jack of. 
Newbury. 

New Christiaiis. A name given in 
Portugal, in the fifteenth century, 
to the Jews, who, yielding to com- 
pulsion, suffered themselves to be 
baptized en masses but who in private 
remained faithful to their old religion, 
and continued scrupulously to observe 
ti^e Mosaic ceremonies. 

New'o6nie, OoloneL A prominent 
diaracter in Thackeray's novel. " The 
Newcomes;" distinguished ror the 
moral beauty of his life. 

ITew'odxne, Johnny. A nickname 

for any raw, unpracticed youth or 

person, especially any very young 

officer in the army or navy of Great 

Britain. 

** A* comes o' taking fblk on flie right side, I 
trow," quoth Caleb to himself; ** and I had 
■aoe the ill hapio say he was but a Johnnie 
Newcome in our town, and the carle bore the 
fiunOy an iU-will ever since." Sir W. SeoU. 

NewOon-neo'ti-cut (kon-net'tJ-kut). 
A name formerl y g iven to the Western 
Reserve. See V^stern Resebye. 

TSew France. An old name of Can- 
ada, which was first settled and pos- 
sessed by the French. 

New Jerusalem. The name by 
which, among Christians, heaven, or 
the abode of the redeemed, is sym- 
bolized. The allusion is to the de- 
scription contained in the twenty-first 
chapter of the book of Revelation, 

IVewland, Abraham. A name by 
which a Bank-of-England note was 
long known, owing to its being made 
payable to Mr. Newland, the cashier. 
An old song, fifty or sixty years ago, 
ran thus : — 

•• For ihshion and arts, should you seek for- 
eign parts. 
It matters not wherever you land, 
Hebrew, Latin, or Greek, the same language 

they speak. 
The language of Abraham JVetokmd. 

Chorus. 
Oh Abraham Newland, notified Abraham 
Newland! 



With compliments crammed, you ibay dit 

and be damned. 
If you haven't m Abraham NtwUmdJ' 

New Moses. [6r. Ma>o^$ Wo^.l A 
designation given, by the later Greek 
writers, to Anastasius, a presbyter and 
monk of Mount Sinai, who lived to- 
ward the end of the seventh centuiy. 

I7ew ^Netherlands. The name orig- 
inally given to the Dutch colony or 
settlements included within what is 
now the State of New York. 

"New Sweden, or "New Swede'- 
l^d. The name given to the ter- 
ntoiy between Virginia and New 
York, while it was in the possession 
of the Swedes, who founded a col- 
onj here in 1627. It was afterward 
chumed by the Dutch. 

"New "World. A familiar name for 
the Western Hemisphere. By whom 
it was first employed is not known. 
But, from its obvious appropriate- 
ness, it must have been applied con- 
temporaneouslv with the discovenr. 
Upon the tomb of Columbus, Ferdi- 
nand ordered this inscription to be 
placed: — 

"ACastillay aLeon 
Nuovo mondo did Colon,** 

that is. To Castile and to Leon, Co- 
lumbus gave a New World. 

If ibelung. King. See King Nibe- 

LUNG. 

IQTibelungen. See King Nibelung. 

And now has begun, in Nanci, as in ttiat 
doomed Hall of the ivt&elwH^en, "a murder 
grim and great" OarlyU. 

Nicholas, St. See S£. Nicholas. 
KTiok, Old. See Old Nick. 
Niokers. See Tityre Tus. 

Niokle-Ben. A familiar Scottish 
name for the Devil. (See Bums's 
"Address to the Deil.") Ben is a 
Scotch adverb, denoting toward, or 
into, the inner apartment of a house. 
It is used adjectively and metaphor- 
ically to denote intimacy, favor, or 
honor. See Old Nick. 

Nickle-bi^, Mra. (nik'l-bl). The 
mother of Nicholas Nickleby, in 
Dickens's novel of this name; a 
widow lady of no force of character, 
chiefly remarkable on account of her 
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habit of introdacing, in conyeTsation, 
topics wholly irrelevant to the subject 
under consideration, and of always 
declaring, when any thing unantici- 
pated occurred, that she had expect- 
ed it all along, and had prophesied 
to that precise effect on oivers (un- 
Imown) occasions. 




writing ** an infinite deal of nothing/ 

B.SheUonM 



'aehenzie. 

Niokle-bt, Nioliolaa. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Nio'nev-en. A ^gantic and malig- 
nant female spirit of the old nopular 
Scottish mythology. The Scottish 
poet Dunbar has given a spirited de- 
scription of this nag ridmg at the 
head of witches and fairies, sorcer- 
esses and elves, indifferently, upon 
the ghostly eve of All-hallow-mass. 
See liis "Flyting of Dunbar and 
Kennedy." 

Siodle {nt^kdV). A female servant 
of M. Jourdain, in Moli^re's comedy, 
** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme," who 
sees the foUy of her master, and ex- 
poses it in a most natural and amus- 
mg manner. 

^idhdgg (nSd'hog, 46). (ScancL 
Myth.) A terrible dragon who dwells 
in Nastrond, and continually gnaws 
the root of Yggdrasil, the mundane 
ash-tree. 

Wiflhelm (nSf'l-JiIm). [Old Norse 
nt/{, cloud, mist, and hetmr^ home.] 
{acand. Myth.) A region of eternal 
cold, fog, darkness, and horror, on 
the north of Ginnunga-gap. It con- 
sisted of nine worlds, reserved for 
those that died of disease, or old age, 
and was ruled over by Hela, or 
death. [Written also Nifl he imr, 
Niffelneim, Niffleheim, and 
Niflhel.] 

Nigel. See Olipaunt, Nigel. 

Nightmare of Ihirope. An appella- 
tion given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose schemes or personal aggran- 
dizement and whose stupendous mil- 
itary successes terrified, and, for a 
time, stupefied, the nations of Eu- 
rope. 



TSfim'TOd. A pseudonym of ChadM 
James Apperley (d. 1843), an Eng- 
lish writer on sportine subjects. He 
was for many years looked up to as 
the highest authoribr on all mattefs 
connected with the neld, the road, or 
the turf. 

Nine Qods. See Novensides. 

Lars Ponena of Cluiinm, 
By the Jfine Qods he swore. 



Nine 'Worthies. 

The Nine. 



Maeaidatf, 
See WoBTHiBS, 



Ni'nus. [Gr. NtwK.J {Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth.) The son of Belus, the hus- 
band of Semiramis, and the reputed 
builder of Nineveh and founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy. 

Ni'o-be. [Gr. NmJ/Sij.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Tantalus, 
and the wife of Amphion, king or 
Thebes. On the strength of her 
more numerous progeny, she set her- 
self before Latona, and her six sons 
and six daughters were in conse- 
quence slain oy Apollo and Diana, 
while the weeping Niobe was changed 
into a stone, and transported in a 
whirlwind to the top of Mount Sip- 
ylus, where she has ever since re- 
mained, her tears flowing unceasing- 
ly- 

The Ificibe of national there she stands, 
. Cliildless and crownleas in her Toiceless woe. 

Byron {on Rome). 

Nip, Number. See Number Nip. 

Nipper, Susan. An attendant upon 
Florence Dombey, in Dickens's novel 
of ** Dombey and Son;'* a spicy, 
though good-natured little body, 
sharp and biting, but affectionate 
and faithful. 

Niqu6e (nS^ft'). A female character 
in the romance of "Amadis de Gaul." 
Her godmother, the fainr Zorph^e, 
wishing to withdraw her from the in- 
cestuous love of her brother Anas- 
terax, enchanted her, after having 
placed her upon a magnificent throne. 

Ni'sus. [Gr. Nio-o?.] A Trojan youth 
■' who accompanied ^neas to Italy, 
after the fall of Troy, and who is cel- 
ebrated for his devoted attachment 
to Euryalus. The two friends fought 
with great bravery against the Rutu- 
lians, but at last Nisus perished in 
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attempting the rescue of his friend 
EiuyiQus, who had fallen into the en- 
emy's hands. 

Njdrd (ifyofd, 46). (Scand. M^.) 
The god of the winds, and especially 
of the north wind. [Written also 

, Niord.] 

^Tdakes, John o', or John a. 
A fictitious character made use of 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment, 
usually coupled with the name of 
Johriy or Tom, Styles. Many other 
names were also formerly used in 
these fictitious proceedings. John a 
Noakes and John a Styles being oft- 
en employed in this way, they came 
to have the appearance and reputa- 
tion of being veir litigious charac- 
ters. See Doe, tfoHN, and Styles, 
Tom. [Written also N o k e s.] 



"Originally the name [Noakes] 
was spelled Aten Oke and Atten Oke; 
afterward, when the preposition was 
contracted, the final N adhered (as in 
some other instances) to the name of 
the tree, giving us A-Noke, subse- 
quently plnrahaed into Noakes. John- 
A-Noakes and Ills constant antagonist, 
John Atte Style, were formerly as well 
known in our law-courts as the re- 
doubtable John Doe and Richard Roe of 
later times. Jack Noakes and Tom Styles 
— the phrase by which we designate the 
ignobUe vulg^s — are lineal descendants 
of those litigious parties. In the Middle 
Ages, the phrase John at Style was in 
common use, to designate a plebeian ; and 
it still surviyes in the slightly altered 
ftnn above given. " Lower. 

A litigated point, iidrly hung up;— for*in- 
•tance, whether John o* ift^lxt nis nose could 
sfamd m Tom o' Stiles his ftce, without a tres- 
or not. Sterne. 



There is, in the present day, so little op- 
portunity of a num of fortune and fiunily ris- 
ing to that eminence at the bar which is at- 
tained by adventurers who are as willing to 
plead for John a Jfobes as for the first noble of 
am land, that I was eariy disgusted with prac- 
ttee. Sir W. Scott. 

iTodt Iiand of. See Land of Nod. 

IToddy, Tom. ) A type of fools or 
IToodle, Tom. ) folly; a popular des- 
ignation for any very foolish person. 

WToill, Old. See Old Noll. 

Ko-Popepy Biota. (Scot. Hist.) A 
name given to riots at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Feb. 6, 1779; and in Lon- 
don, from June 2 to June 9, 1780. 



The latter were occasioned by the 
zeal of Lord George Gordon, and 
40,000 persons are said to have taken 
j)art in them. In the end, 210 of the 
rioters were killed, and 248 were 
wounded, of whom 75 died after- 
wards in the hospitals. 

Norman Beconciliation. See La- 
mourette's Kiss. 

N'or'n$. A mysterious being of super- 
natural powers, in Scott's novel of 
"The Pirate." 

4^ " The character of Noma is meant 
to be an instance of that singular kind 
of insanity, during which the patient, 
whilb 8he or he retains much subtlety 
and address for . . . imposing upon oth- 
ers, is still more ingenious in endeay- 
oring to impose upon themselves." 

Sir W. Scott. 
Noma. [Old Norse Nomir, pi. of 
NorfM.'] {Scand. Myth.) Three vir- 
gin goddesses who weave the woof 
of human destiny sitting by tiie As- 
g^d root of the world-tree Yggdra- 
sil, which they carefully tend. Their 
names are Urda (the past), Yerdandi 
(the present), and Skulda (the fu- 
ture). The name is also given to 
subordinate beings, some good and 
some bad, of whom one is assigned 
to every person bom into the world, 
and determines his fate. 

N'orth, Christoplier, or Kit. A cel- 
ebrated pseudonym adopted by Pro- 
fessor John Wilson (1785-1854) in 
connection with the famous series of 
dialogues first j)ubli8hed in " Black- 
wood's Magazine " and entitled 
** Noctes Ambrosianse," of which he 
was the chief author. 

North Britain. A popular synonym 
of Scotland, which forms the north- 
em part of the island of Britain, or 
Great Britain. 

The reviewers of North Britain, In common 
with the other inhabitants of the Scottish 
metropolis, enjoy some advantaees, unknown, 
it is believed, to their southern Brethren. 

Edin. Rev. 

N'orthem Apostle. See Apostle 
OP THE North. 

N'orthem Athens. A name given 
to the city of Edinburgh, from a fan- 
cied resemblance in its appearance to 
Athens, and in allusion also to its lit- 
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eraiy and scientific institutions. See 
Modern Athens, 1. 

Northern Bear. A popular designa- 
tion of Russia. 

For ounelves, we belieye thmt in ammginK 
the terms of p^ce he [the French emperor] 
mu as little inclined to clip the claws of the 
ilrortAem .Sear aa his ally. Christ. Exammer. 

ITorihem Giant. A common desig- 
nation of Russia, in allusion to the 
enormous size, the rapid growth, and 
the immense power and resources of 
that empire, which occupies the whole 
northern portion of the eastern hem- 
isphere, from Norway to Behrin^'s 
Strait, and a large adjoining region 
in North America. 

It ia no snudl delight to the lovers of troth, 
fteedom, and Enelandf to see that the North- 
ern Giant has, Dy dint of too much fineaae^ 
Buflbred his once-willing prey to slip through 
his hands. Edvu. Bev. 

Northern Harlot, The Infamous. 
[Fr. Infdme Catin du Nord.] A 
name given to Elizabeth Petrowna 
(1709-1761), empress of Russia, in- 
famous for her sensuality. 

Northern He-rod'o-tus. A name 

fiven to Snorro Sturleson (1179- 
241), a native of Iceland, famous as 
a poet, lawgiver, and historian. He 
lived many years at the courts of 
Norway and Sweden, and composed 
a general history of the North from 
the ancient songs of the skalds, and 
from other sources. 

ITorthem Semiramis. See Semib- 

AMIS OF THE NoRTH. 

ITorth-west Territory. (Amer. 
Hist.) A region north-west of the 
Ohio River, bounded on the north bv 
a line touching the southern bound- 
ary of lakes Ene and Michigan, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River. 
After the war of the Revolution, it 
was ceded to the federal government 
by the States owning or laying claim 
to it. A bill for its organization was 
passed, in 1787, by the continental 
congress, which immediately began 
to exercise jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory ; but its full or complete organi- 
zation did not take place until 1799. 
See Western Reserve. 

N'dr'um-be's^. A name formerly giv- 



en to some now imknown Bubaictio 
portion of North America. 

Now, from the north 
Of Nonanbega^ and the SamoSd shore. 
Bursting their brazen dungeon, armed with 

ice 
And snow and hidl, and stormy gust and iUw, 
Boreas, and Caecias, and Argestes loud. 
And Thracias, niffi. the woods, and seas up- 
turn. MOtau 

Nor'vftl. The name of an aged peas- 
ant and his son, in Home's tragedy 
of " Douglas.*' 

The reflection perhaps reminded him that 
he had better, like young NorvaTs Mher, 
*' increase his store.** Dickens. 

N'orway, Maid of. See Maid of 
Norway. 

Novalis (no-vft'lis). A pseudon3rm 
ofFriedrich von Harden oerg (1772- 
1801), a distinguished German HUe- 
rateur and poet. 

No-ven'sl-dds, or N'o-ven'sI-169. 
[Lat novtUj new, and insidere^ to 
settle.] {Rom. Myth.) A name given 
by the ancient Romans to the new 
gods received from abroad, in distinc- 
tion from the Indigetes, or native 
gods. Some have fjQought that the 
first part of the word was from novem, 
nine, and have asserted that the 
Novensides were nine gods to whom 
Jupiter gave permission to hurl his 
thunderbolts. But this opinion seems 
not to be supported by evidence. 

Nox. [Lat.] (Gr. 4- Rom. Myth.) 
Goddess of night; one of the most 
ancient of the deities. By her brother 
Erebus, she became the mother of 
^ther (air) and Dies (day). 

la'ub'bles, Kit (nub'biz). A char- 
acter in Dickens's " Old Curiosity 
Shop." 

Number N'ip. The same as Rubezahl^ 
the famous mountain goblin of Ger- 
many. His history is told bv Musseus 
in his " Popular Tales." See RiJBE- 

ZAHL. 

Nun of Kent. See Holy Maid of 
Kent. 

M"u'ri-el (9). [Another form of Uriel. 
See Uriel.] In the Rabbinical my- 
thology, -the name of an angel who 
presided over hailstorms. 

Nut-brown Maid. The subject of a 
celebrated English ballad of the same 
name, of uncertain date and origin; 
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a perfect female character, exposed, 
like Boccaccio's Griselda, to tne se- 
verest trials, submitting without a 
murmur to umnerited cruelty, dis- 
arming a tormentor by gentleness 
and patience, and, finally, recom- 
pensed for her virtues by transports 
rendered more exquisite by her suf- 
fering. 

4^ The most ancient form in which 
the ballad is now extant is in Arnold's 
** Chronicle," the earliest edition of which 
is thought to haye been printed in 1502. 
It seems to have heen long forgotten, but 
was at length brought to notice by Percy, 
who included it in his " Reliques of An- 
eient English Poetry." This ballad has 
been modernized by Prior, who entitled it 
**Henxy and Emma," supposing it to 
have been founded on the history of Lord 
GliflEbrd, the "Shepherd Lord." See 
Shxphbrd Loan. 

Nutmeg State. A popular name, in 
America, for the State of Connecticut, 
the inhabitants of which have such 
a reputation for shrewdness that they 



have been jocosely accused of palm- 
ing off wooden nutmegs on unsus- 
pecting purchasers, instead of the 
genuine article. 

N'ym. A follower of Falstaff, and 
an arrant rogue, in Shakespeare's 
" Merry Wives of Windsor." 

4^ To nim is an old word, still com- 
mon among thieves, meaning to pilfer, 
to steal. 

The reader may expect me to explain the 
motiyeB why I have so long persisted in dis- 
claiming the works of which 1 am now writ- 
ing. To this it would be difficult to give any 
ouer reply save that of Corporal ivym,— it 
was the author's humor or caprice for the 
time. Sir W. Scott. 

ZTymphs. [Lat. NmtphxB^ 6r. Nv^i^.] 
( Gr. 4" Bom. Myth.) Goddesses of an 
inferior rank, inhabiting the sea, 
rivers, lakes, fountains, woods, trees, 
mountains, &;c., and having special 
names according to the nature of 
the place in which they dwell; as, 
Oceanids, Naiads, DryadJB, Hamadry- 
ads, Oreads, &c. 
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in%*(. JEatUm M^lk.) A Baljy- 



night he retired to the sea. 
Obadiali. The name of a servant in 

Sterne's " Life and OpinioDg of Tris- 

tram Sbandy, Gent." 
Obermaim (j'bef-inaa). The title of 

a novel by Etienne Pivert de S^nan- 

cour (ITT0-184G), and the name of 

moral elevation unaccompanied by 

Saiaa, a man of feeling tortured by 
i absence not onl^of the means of 
action, but of all stimulus to it 
O'bSr-J^.orOb'fr-J^n. (Fain/MytJi.) 
Thekingofthelairiee. He is the elf- 
in dwBif £Benc^ or Albtrich, whose 

Fiench, and subsequently in Enf^lish 
CJ&enm. He was represented as en- 
dowed with maeical powers, and with 
the qualities of a good and upright 



ing those who acted otherwise, 
and Titania, his witc, are fkbled to 
have inhabited India, and to have 
ciflssed the seas to Northern Europe 
to dance by the light of the moon. 
He is familiar to all readers of Sbake- 
apeare, and has been made the sub- 
ject of a romantic poem by Wieland, 
baring this name as Its title. 









O-M'd^. The subject of an allegory 
by Dr. Johnson, in the " Rambler" 
(No. 65), which relates the adven- 
tures and misfortunes of a young man 
during the journey of a day, and ia 
designed as a picture of human life. 

O-bid^-cut. A fiend mentioned by 



Shakespeare (" Lear," a. W., sc. I) 
as provoking men to the gratifiMtion 
of hut. See Flibbbrtkiibbbt, I. 

O'Cntuaot, Jelia. A sobriqaet givsn 
to Joba Neal (b. 1T93), a versatile 
American author, on account of his 
1 adopted by him in 
as a pseudonym. 

OQQidante, Uaria dsll' (mft-re'l del 
ot-che-den'tB, 102). A pseudonym 
adopted by Mrs. Maria (Gowen) 
Brooks <lTSe-iai5), an American 
writer, whom Southey pronounced 
"the most impassioned and. moat 
imaginative of all poetesses." She 
is best known as (he author of 
"Zophiel, or The Bride of Seven." 

0-oe'i-nl^. The name of an hnag- 
inary country described by James 
UaiTington (1611-1677 1 in a politi- 



0.^»'&-nidii, [Lat. Oceavida, Gr. 
■n..^..ia„J (Gt. ^ Rom. ksL) 
Nymphs of the oceBn,Baid tobethrea 
thousand in number; daughters of 

O-OB^nns. [Gr. 'Q.kvJ!.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) The god of the gi«at 

Qogony, waa thought to encompass 

" -^ ' ^ Ihesonof 

usband of 



the whole ( 



Tetbys, and the father of t) 
and ocean-nymphg. 
O'gliil-tFee, Edie. An old wander- 
ing beggar, garrulous and kind.- 



The Antiquaiy." 

(VOon'nsll'B Tail. A nickname given, 
in England, afler the passage of the 
Betbrni Bill (in 1832), to a pvlia- 
mentary body voting together under 
the leadership of Daniel O'Connell, 
the celebrated Irish agitator. 

O'dln. (Scond Myth.) The supreme 
and omniscient ruler of the urmFerse, 
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the king of gods and men, and the 
reputed progenitor of the Scandi- 
navian kings. He corresponds both 
to the Jupiter and the Mars of classi- 
cal mythology. As god of war, he 
holds his court in Valhalla, surround- 
ed by all brave warriors who have 
fallen in battle, and attended by two 
favorite wolves, to whom he gives his 
share of food ; for he himself lives 
on wine alone. On his shoulders 
he carries two ravens, Hugin (mind) 
and Munin (memory), whom he dis- 
patches every day to bring him news 
of all that is doing throughout the 
world. He has three great treasures ; 
namely, Sleipnir, an eight -footed 
horse of marvelous swiftness ; Grung- 
nir, a spear, which never fails to 
strike what it is aimed at; and Draup- 
nir, a magic ring, which every ninth 
night drops ei^t other rings of 
equal value. At Kagnarok, Odm will 
be swallowed up by the wolf Fenrir. 
[Called also Aljadwr, and by a great 
many other names.] 

4^ The German tribA worshiped Odia 
imder the name of Wodtn^ or Wuotan. 
The fourtii day of the week, Wednesday 
(t. e., Woden's day), was sacred to him. 

O-ddh'er-tj^, Mor'ean, Sir. A 
pseudonym of Dr. William Maginn 
(1793-1842), a frequent contributor 
to *' Blackwood's Magazine " and to 
*' Eraser's Magazine," and an inter- 
locutor in the ** Noctes AmbrosiansB." 

CVDowd, Ck)meliu8. The pseudo- 
nym of a writer in " Blackwood's 
Ma^uzine;'* generally believed to 
be Charles James Lever, the Irish 
novelist. 

Odur (oMoof). {Scand, MyOi.) The 
name of Freyja's husliand. He 
abandoned his wife on her loss of 
youth and beauty, and was punished 
by being changed into a statue. See 
Fbxtja. 

O-dys'seftfl. [Gr. 'OSvoircvf.] The 
Greek fbnn of UlysHB. See Ulys- 



I. 



Cfidl-poB. [Gr. oiStvovfJ^ {Or, ^ 

Mam,MyA.) A king of Thebes, the 

ionof Lains and Jocasta. He solved 

liie riddle of the Sphinx, unwittingly 

' UUed his own fiUfaer and married ma 



mother, who bore him four children. 
When the incest was discovered, 
Jocasta hung herself, and (Edipus 
went mad, and put out his own eyes. 
See Sphinx. 

CE'netls. [Gr. Oivevs.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth. ) A king of Calydon, in ^tolia, 
and the father of Meleager, Tydeus, 
Dejanira, &c. See Meleager. 

CE-no'ne. [Gr. Oii/aiiaj.] ( Gr. ^ Ram, 
Myth.) A Phrygian nymph beloved 
and married by raris, who afterward 
deserted her for Helen. Tennyson 
has chosen CEnone as the subject of 
one of his minor poems. See Paris. 

CE-no'pi-6n. [Gr. Olvoviiav.'] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Chios, and 
the father of Merope. The giant 
Orion was a suitor for the hand of 
Merope, but, as (Enopion constantly 
deferred their marriage, Orion once, 
when intoxicated, offered her vio- 
lence. For this (Enopion blinded 
him, while asleep, and expelled him 
from the island. He afterward re- 
covered his sight, and returned to 
Chios seeking revenge ; but CEnopion 
was not to be found, his friends Hav- 
ing concealed him. See Orion. 

O'sier le Danois (lu di'ni')- [It. 
Uggero^ Oggero, Oggieriy Lat. Oge^ 
rius.'] The hero of an ancient French 
romance, whose story is probably a 
contribution ftx)m the stores of l5tor- 
man tradition, Holger, or Olger, 
Banske being the national hero of 
Denmark. He figures in Ariosto's 
" Orlando Furioso," and other ro- 
mantic tales and poems. 

4^ '^ According to some authorities, 
his surname was bestowed on him be- 
cause became from Denmark ; others say 
that he took it after haying conquered 
that country ; while others agahi . . . 
say that Ogier was a Saracen who turned 
Christian, and as they wrote to him from 
home, Tu es damni [You are damned], 
fbr having changed his religion, the 
French barons called him in jest, Ogier 
DamTiiy and he himself insisted on 
being so called, when he was chris- 
tened. This surname agrees with the 
assertion that he was condemned by 
Charlemagne." Panizzi. Keightley ad- 
vances the opinion that Ogier is the Helgi 
of the Edda, and in this view Panini 
himself concurs. 
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O'gla-by, Irf>rd (o'gl-bl). A auper- 
aanuated peer wl^> a£^ts gayety and 
the ffraces of youth, but is withal 
kind3iearted and benevolent ; a char- 
acter in the comedy of the ''*■ Clandes- 
tine Marriage," by Garrick and the 
elder Colman. 

O'Ghrdat/, John {or Johnny Gr5at). 
A name which occurs in the phrase 
"John O'Groat's House," used to 
designate an ancient biuldinfr for- 
merhr situated on Duncansby Head, 
remarkable for being the most north- 
erly point in Great Britain. John 
of Groat, or Groot, and his brothers, 
were originally from Holland, and 
are said to have settled here about 
1489. According to tradition, the 
house was of an octagonal snape, 
being one room with eight windows 
and eight doors, to admit eight mem- 
bers of the family, the heads of eight 
different branches of it, to prevent 
their quarr^ for precedence at table, 
which on a previous occasion had 
well-nigh proved fatal. Each came 
in, by this contrivance, at his own 
door, and all sat at an octagonal 
table, at which, of course, there was 
no chief place, or head. 

Hear, Land o* Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenklrk to John o* OroafB^ 
If there *s a hole in a* vour coats, 

I rede ye teut it: 
A cUel *8 amane you takin* notes. 

And, fluth, he '11 prent it. BwnM. 

O'kjk^i't^ [Gr. 'Oyvyi'a.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) An island in the Mediter- 
ranean, or, according to some, in the 
great Western Ocean ; the abode of 
Cal3rpso. It presented such a scene 
of sylvan beauty as charmed even 
Mercury, one or the dwellers on 
Olympus. See Calypso. 

Old Bass. A nickname given to John 
Scott, Lord Eldon (17&1-1838), lord 
chancellor of England for twenty-five 
years. He was so very cautious of 
delivering a hasty judgment, that he 
always expressed his doubts, and was 
accustomed to take all the papers 
qi complicated cases home wiui nim 
in different bags; hence the name. 
According to another account, he was 
so called from the large and richly 
embroidered bag in which the great 
seal of England is carried — or sup- 



posed to bjB carried — before th^ lord 

chanceQpr when he proceeds to take 

his seiit oh the judicial bench or on 

the woolsack. 

Tou found them all in Kpod savor? How 
does Old Bag» look ? And the worthv Doctor 
[Lord Sidmouth] ? I hope years sit ughUy on 
that loAy fithric. Nocte$ AamrotkuuK. 

Old Bendy. A cant name for the 
Devil. 

Old 3o'&i^. [Probably a corruption 

of Bomi^ the Slavonic name of the 

Deity!] A nursery ghost or demon, 

whose name, like that of Lilith, was 

formerly used to frighten children. 

[Written also Bogey.] 

This man . . . has a friendly heart (al- 
though some wiseacres have painted him as 
black as Bogey), and yon may trust what he 
says. I%aekeraif. 

Old'buck, Jonathan. A whimsical 
virtuoso, who gives name to Scott's 
novel of " The Antiquary.** He is 
devoted to the « study aiid accumu- 
lation of old coins and medals, and 
indeed every kind of Roman relics, 
and is sarcastic, irritable, and, from 
early disappointment in love, a misog- 
ynist, but hamorous, kind-hearted, 
and faithful to his friends. [Called 
also Monhbams.'] 



'* The character of Jonathan Old- 
buck, in the 'Antiquary,' was partly 
founded on an old friend of my youth . . . , 
but I thought I had so completely dis- 
guised the likeness, i^t it could not 
bo recognized by any one now alive. I 
was niistaken. . . . The reader is not 
to suppose, however, that my late re- 
spected friend resemoled Mr. Oldbuck, 
either in hiJs pedigree, or the Ustory 
imputed to the ideal personage. ... An 
excellent temper, with a slight degree of 
subacid humor ; tetuming, wit, and droll- 
ery, the more poignant that they ware a 
little marked by the peculiarities ot an 
old bachelor; a soundness of thought, 
rendered more forcible by an occasional 
quatntness of expression, — were, I con- 
ceive, the only qualities in which the 
creature of my imagination resembled 
my bfflieTolent and excellent old Mend." 

Sir W. Seott. 

' How mneh good might we have done, if we 
had had the looking-over and methodising of 
the chaos in which Mr. Oldbuck found mm- 
«elf just at the moment, so agonizing to the 
author, when he knows mat the pafience of 
his victim is oozing away, and fcars it wtU be 
quite gone bobre he can lay his hand on the 
chi^m which is to fix him a hopeless Ustenerl 

Not«9 and QnnirieM. 
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as Bnllltm. A gabiiqnc. 

CD Colonel Thomas Hart Benton 
(1782-1858), a diafingniahed Amer- 



vocacy of a gold and silver curreocj- 
' w lh« true remedy for Ibe financial 
erobarraaBinents in which the Uniled 
States were involved, after the expi- 
ration of the eharter of the national 
bank, and aa the onlv proper mediur 



for 






ee AcLD Clixjtik. 
r- A name popularly give 
irtion of Sla'isachuwttB in 
ithin the original liinila o 



the Plj' 

formed at an earlier dale than the 

colony of Massachusetts Bay. In 

one province, bearing (lie name of 
the latter, and, at the fc^rmatjon of 
the Federal Union, became the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Old Ooimtry. A tenn uaiuilly applied, 
in the United States, to the British 
Isles ; sometimeB restricted to Ireland. 

Old DeiBatier (des-aSa'C'r). A Mi- 
briquet given to Leopold, prince uf 
Anhalt-DeBsan (1078-1747), distin- 
guished as the creator of tlie I'ruseian 
umy. See Mentor. 

Old Dominion. A popular name (ur 
the State of Virpma. The origin of 
this term has been, diiftrently ac- 
counted for by different writers. The 
(tallowing einlanation is the most 
plaosible of all, and is probably the 
tnieone. 

M^ " la Gutain John Sarith's < Hls- 
totj orniElnla,' nUtion of 16aB, Ibtn is 
k map of Uw HtUnnenU tf Tiiflnla, 
vbloh, at that tin, Inclndgil Hew^g- 
■Bd, ai nU H amr otim part oF tlu 
BrtMsh ■IBimnt* In Ain«l«. He Um* 
■Jh OT j wa m t Vlrgliii* ' OuMTirgliili,' 




'ODldTlrgtnla' to ' Old Domlalan ' ~i 
(■ny, imperceptibki. aod almoat Lnefib 
ble.^^ HiBioricai MngiUi 

"f^Ve Its 



sjy. 



trd.J A 
1 Souk 



Old DAu'ro 191. A sobriquet conferred 
upon the l>uke of Wellington, on 
account of hia passage of the Douro, 
May 11, 1800, by which he surprised 
Uaralial Soult, and put him to tlight. 

Old Ilbony. See Ebony. 

Old Poi. [Ft. Le Vieux Re 
nickname given to Marahal ! 
(1769-1851). by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his remarka- 
ble strategic abilities and fertiii^ of 

Old QenUeman. In some parts of 
England, a fomiliar name of tha 
Devil. 

Old GlOIT. A name popularlv given, 
mthe Lulled Statc<>, lu Ihe national 
flag, — "the star-span gle<l banner." 

Old Gobbo. See Gouun, Old. 

OldOrimes. The subjectof a popular 



ballad 



y Albert 






The IK 



Old QtoK. A nickname piven by (ho 
sailors in the British nsrv lo Admiral 
Edward Vemon (1G81-1757), on ac- 
count of his wearing a grogrameloak 
in foul weather. They afterward 
transferred the abbreviated term^rocr 
to a mixture of rum, gin, or other 

kmd of beverace first introduced by 
the admiral on board ship. 
Old Hany- A vulgar name for the 
Devil. [Called also Lord //am,.] 
rs' It hasbwnaajfgflalwtC^Notdiuhd 
"■-: tbia appellaUDo 



iomptJiyUis Eiplui&u< 
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Old Hickory. A eobriquet conferred 
upon General Andrew Jackson, in 
1813, by the soldiers under his com- 
mand. 



" The name of ' Old Hickory ' was 
not an instantaneous inspiration, but a 
growth. First of all, the remark was 
made by some soldier, who was struck 
with hki oommander'a pedestrian pow- 
ers, that the general was '■ tough.' Next 
it was observed . . . that he was ' tough as 
hickory.' Then he was catted ' EUckory.' 
Lastly, the affectionate ac^ective * old ' 
was prefixed, and the general thenceforth 
rcgoiced in the completed nickname, usu- 
ally the first-won honor of a great com- 
mander." Parton. According to another 
account, the name sprung from his hav- 
faig, on one occasion, set his men an ex- 
ample of endurance by feeding on hick- 
ory-nuts, when destitujfce of supplies. 

True, surely; as all obBervatton and rarvey 
of mankind m>m China to Peru, from Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Old Hickory^ will testify I 

Ucarlyle. 

Old Humplirey. A pseudonym of 
Greorge Mogri^e (d. 1854), of Lon- 
don, author of numerous reli^ous 
books and essays, intended especially 
for the young, which have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity. 

Old Hunkers. A nickname applied 
to the ultra-conservative portion of 
the Democratic party in the United 
States, and especially in the State of 
New York. It is said to have been 
intended to indicate that those to 
whom it was given had an appetite 
for a large '* hunk " of the spoils. 

Old Ironsides. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States nigate 
*^ Constitution," which was launched 
at Boston, Sept 20, 1797, and is still 
(1865) in Uie service. She became 
greatly celebrated on account of the 
prominent part she took in the bom- 
bardment of Tripoli, in 1804, and for 
the gallantry displayed by her officers 
and men during the War of 1812. 



" In the course of two years and 
nine months [July, 1812, to March, 1816], 
this ship had been in three actions, Imd 
been twice critically chased, and had cap- 
tured five vessels of war, two of which 
were firigatee, and a third frigate-built. 
In all her service, . . . her good fortune 
was remarkable. She never was dis- 
masted, never got ashore, and scarcely 
ever suflEned any of the usual accidents 



of the sea. Though so oftrai in battle, no 
very serious slaughter ever took place on 
boiurd her. One of her commanders was 
wounded, and four of her lieutenants had 
been killed, two on her own decks, and 
two in the ' Intrepid ; ' but, on the whole, 
her entire career had been that of what is 
usually called ' a lucky ship.' Her for- 
tune, however, may perhaps he explained 
in the simple fiict, that she had always 
been well commanded. In her two last 
cruises, she had probably possessed as 
fine a crew as ever manned a frimte. 
They were principally flrom New Eng- 
land ; and it has been said of them that 
they were almost qualified to fight the 
ship without her officers." 

James Fenimore Cooper, 

Old Iiady of Threadneedle Street. 
A cant name in London for the Bank 
of England, which is situated in 
Threadneedle Street 

Old Man Eloquent. An expression 

made use of by Milton, in his tenth 

sonnet, in allusion to Isocrates, and 

very generally applied, in America, 

to John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), 

sixth president of the United States. 

When that dishonest Tietoiy 
At Chaeronea, fiital to libert7i 
Killed with report that old vtum eloquent. 

MOton. 

Old Man of the Mountain. [Arab. 
Sheikh-al-Jebal.'] 1. An Eastern ti- 
tle first applied to the Imaum Has- 
san Ben - Sabbah - el - Homairi, who 
founded a formidable dynasty in 
Syria, a. d. 1090. He was the prince 
or chief of a sect of the Mohammedans, 
which in thei West acquired the name 
of Assassins. His residence was in 
the mountain fastnesses of Syria. 
The name was also given to his seven 
successors. At the close of the twelfth 
centuT}'^, the Mongols put an end to 
the dynasty. 

2. A name popularly given, in the 
United States, to a remarkable haU 
ural formation on Profile Mountain, 
one of the mountains of the Franconia 
range, in New Hampshire. It con- 
sists of a projecting rock, elevated 
about 1000 feet above the plain, and, 
viewed at a certain angle, bears a 
wonderful resemblance to the human 
face. 

Old Man of the Sea. In the " Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments," a 
monster encountered by Sindbad the 
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Saflor, in his fifth voyage. He man- 
aged to fasten himseuupon the shoul- 
ders of Sindbad so firmly that he could 
not be dislodged by the utmost efforts 
of his unfortunate victim ; but, after 
canying him about for a lon^ time, 
Sindbad at last succeeded in mtoxi- 
cating him, and effected his escape. 
See Sindbad the SaujOB. 

He hM powen of boxing beyond ten of tiie 
dnllegt of all poesible doctora, — stuck like a 
Hmpettoarook, — a perfect double of the Old 
Man of the Seot whom I take to have been the 
greatMt bore on record. Sir W. Scott. 

tt is quite cruel that a poet eannot wander 
through his regions of enchantmant, without 
haying a critic for ever, like the Old Man of 
the .Sea, iipon his back. T. Moore. 

In the life of Friedrich Wilhelm there is 
now to be discovered as Uttle of human inter- 
est or pathos as could well l>e imafined of any 
life so near our own times. He is a horrible 
Old Man qfthe Sea tor our Sindbad to carry. 

CbrisL Examiner. 

Old Mortality. A character and the 
title of a novel by Sir Walter' Scott. 
The name is said to have been a 
jM)briquet popularly conferred upon 
>one Kobert raterson, the traditions 
concerning whom are related in the 
story, and who is described as a re- 
l^ous itinerant of fhe latter half of 
the last century, frequenting country 
church-yards, and the graves of the 
Covenanters, in the south of Scot- 
land, and whose occupation consisted 
in clearing the moss from the gray 
tombstones, renewing with his chisel 
the half-defaced inscriptions, and re- 
pairing the emblems of death with 
which the monuments were adorned. 

Even Capeflgue — whose business is to be- 
Htfle all tliat is truly great, and especially to 
•llhoe those names which are asaocuted with 
human liberty, while, like another Old Mor- 
tality, he AirDishes the tombstones of royal 
miatrssses— is yet constrained to bear witness 
to the ^pularity and influence which Frank- 
lin achieved. Charlet Sumner. 

Old TSUoik. A vulgar and ancient 
name for the Devil, derived from that 
of the Neck, or Nikr, a dangerous 
water-demon of the Scandinavian 
popular mythology. "The British 
Bauor," says Scott, "who fears noth- 
ing else, confesses his terrors for this 
terrible being, and believes him the 
author of almost all the various 
enlamities to which the precarious 
life of a seaman is so continually 
exposed.^ Butler, the author of 
"Hudibras," erroneously derives the 



term fhmi the name of Nieolb Mae- 
chiavelU. 

Old Noll. An epithet contemptuously 

applied to Oliver Cromwell by his 

contemporaries. 

Nay, Old Noll, whose bones were dug up 
and nung in chains here at home, has nm he, 
too, got to be a very respectable grim bronze- 
flgure, of whom England seems proud rather 
tmm otherwise? Carlyle, 

Old North State. A popular desig- 
nation of the State of North Carolina. 
Old One. See Auld A^e. 

Old Fublio Functionary* A sobri- 
quet sometimes given to James Bu- 
chanan, fifteenth president of the 
United States. He first applied the 
expression to himself, in ms Annual 
Message to congress in the year 
1859. Sometimes humorously ab- 
breviated O. P. F. 



"This advice proceeds from the 
heart of an old public functionary^ whose 
seryice commenced in the last genera- 
tion, among the wise and conservative 
statesmen of that day, now nearly all 
passed away, and whose first and dearest 
earthly wish is to leave his country tran- 
quil, prosperous, united, and powerful." 

James Buchanan. 

Old Put. A nickname given, by the 
soldiers under his command, to Israel 
Putnam (1718-1790), a majornseneral 
in the war of the American Kevolu- 
tion. 

Old Bd^irley. A nickname given to 
Charles II., who was famous for his 
amours. Old Rowley was a famous 
stallion in his majesty^s stud. 

Moving back towards her couch, [she] 
asked, "Who is there?" *'0W Jtotofey him- 
self, madam,** said the king, entering the 
apartment with his usual ur of easy com- 
posure. Sir W. Scott. 

Old Soratoh. A jocular and ancient 
term for the Devil, supposed to be a 
corruption of SkraUi^ Schrat^ or 
Schratz, a demon of the old North- 
em mythology. 

Old Stars. A sobriquet given by the 
men of his command to General 
Ormsby McKnight Mitchel (1810- 
1862), of the American army, on ac- 
count of his distinguished reputation 
and attainments as an astronomer. 

Oldstyle, Jonathan. A nom deplume 
of Washington Irving, under which 
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h» MBMtmted, )a 1803, to the 
"Morning Cbronicle," a democratic 
jOQTMl t* New York city. 

(HdWacon. A aobriqnet often given, 
in America, (D the frigate " United 
SUtee," vhich van laimclied at Ftiii- 
idelpbia in 179T, and w»h aftennird 
rebmll on tbe original model. 8I1G 
got her nickname, previously to Ihe 
War of 1813, fhim her dull sailing 
qoalitiee, wUcb were subsequently 
very much improved. 

Old World. A name popoUily given 
to the Eastern Hemiephers afler the 
discovety of America m 1*93. 

(Hl-faimt, Slg'al. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scotfs novel, " The Fortunes 
<rf Higel." [Otherwise called Lont 
Glcneta-loehJ] 



'Jemaalem Delivered," 



and wife of Bireno, _ 

" Oilaodo Furioflo ; " represented u 
equally oncamproinieiiig in ber lore 
and in ber hate. 
OllBdo (o-lJn'do). The hero of a 
celebrated e|Hsode in Tauo'* ^c 
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OIlTST. [It Olineri, Otixriiro, USeitro, 
rBcien.] 1, One of the Twelve 
Peets of Chariemagoe. See Row- 
i^SD. [Written alio Olivier.] 

3. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's " As Ton Like It." 

O-Uv'I-ft. A rich countess, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night.'' 

Oll^-pod, Oomet. A whimsical 
apothecary, in Colman's " Poor Gen- 
tleman," who Ib also a oomet in the 
Association Corps of Cavalry. He 
is noted for "his jumble of physic 

O-Iym'poB. [Gr. "0;ivFinn.] Aroonn- 
tain about 6000 feet high, between 
Macedonia and TLessaly, on the sum- 
mit of which Vulcan was fabled to 
have built a walled town as a resi- 
dence for Jupiter 



enly gods, and a convenient plac 
of aweinbly for the gods who dwe. 
on the earth and in the sea. 



act DrigtMUT bitrodoced in Qte mb- 
ale of the United Stales hy Hemj 
Clay, on the 29tb of January, IBW, 
from the circumstance that several 
measures, entirely distinct in ttadr 
object, were embodied in one biU. 
The most important stipulations of 
this act were tliose providing for the 
admission of Califomia into the Union 
as a State with its anti-slavery con- 

and Kew Mexico as Territories with 
no mention of slavery, for the aboU- 
tioD of the slavE-tiade in the District 
of Columbia, and for the more certain 
rendition of fiigitiva slaves. The bill 
did not become a law in the fern in 
which it was first presented, but the 
object aimed at by Hr. Clay was ac- 
eomplidied by the passage of sepaials 

Otn'plil-Ia. [Or. ■Op^ii^^.] { Or. 4 
Bom. .Wutt.) A queen or Lydia to 
whom Ittfcides was fold ftr (brae 



led an eflenunat« life in her w 
ciety, spinning woiJ, and weartig 
dra garments o« a woman, white Ooi' 
phale donned his hou's alcin. 
Only, The. [Ger. Der Eifaiffe.1 A 
title affectionately applied by tha 
Germana to their admired poet aad 
romandst, Jean Paul Friedridi Bicit- 
ter (1763-1826), on acooont of the 
unique character of his writinga and 

JO- "Hot withonk. iBoaoa hofa h& 
unagrriita dHdkI bin Jfon Paul die 
Eindge, ' Jeu Paul tlie Oal; : ' hi one 
lann or Oh Dth«, Htbtt •• ?»!■> <■ 

e^tbet; iOr sorelr,ln (be whole f&claof 
Utnatiuti we look In vafa (tff his u 



aJ^. 



O-pho-U-ft lor o-feel'j*). The herobe 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of " Ham- 
let." She IS beloved by Hamlet, who, 
during his real or assumed madness, 
treats her with undeserved and angry 
violence, and who afterward, in a fit 
of inconsiderate rashness, kills her 
lather, the old Polonius, by mistake. 
The terrible shock given to her mind 
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hy these events completely shatters 
her intellect, and she comes to her 
death by accidental drowning. 

O. P. Blot. [That is, Old Prices Riot] 
The common designation of a popular 
disturbance which took place at the 
opening of the new Covent-Garden 
llieater in London, on the 17th of 
September, 1809, and which grew out 
of an advance in the rates of admis- 
fflon. The play was " Macbeth," and. 
from the nsing of the curtain until 
its fall, not a single word from the 
stage could be heard in any part of 
the house. The concurrence of the 
whole audience — many of them being 
persons weU known and of some con- 
sideration in the city — gave a furi- 
ous and determined party in the pit 
courage to proceed, and great damage 
was done in pit, boxes, and galleries. 
For many nights in succession, the 
audience, too strong to be controlled, 
continued their demand, tfnd renewed 
their depredations, while the mana- 
gers seemed, on their part, resolved 
not to give way; but in the end they 
3rielded. This contest, which had 
continued for nearly three months, 
was terminated on the 10th of De- 
cember. 

Ops. ( Gr. ^ Bom, Myth. ) A goddess 
of plenty, fertility, and power, tiie 
wife of Saturn, and the patroness of 
husbandry; identical with Cybele, or 
Bhea. 

Optio, Oliver. A pseudonym adopted 
by William T. Aaams, an Amencan 
writer of juvenile works. 

Oracle, Sir. A name which occurs in 
Shakespeare^s ** Merchant of Venice" 
(a. i., sc. 1), in the expression, — 

" I am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I opo my lips, lot no dog bark." 

In the first folio, the words are, " I 
am, sir, an Oracle," which is proba- 
bly the true reading. 

Well, Sir Oradey you that have laid so 
many Bchemes to supplant this she-wolf of 
Oaul, where are all your contrivances now? 

Sir W. ScoU, 

Mouthy gentlemen axe all 5tr Oraclu; and 
where they are, no dogs must bark nor violets 
beeried. Sola, 

Oracle of the Holy Bottle. See 
Holt Bottle, Oracle of the. 



Orange-FeeL A nickname given by 
the Irish to Sir Kobert Feel (1788- 
1850), at the time of his holding the 
oflSce of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(1812-1818), on account of the strong 
anti - Catholic spirit which he dis- 
played, and which was characteristic 
of the Protestant association, cailed 
— after William III., Prince of Orange 
— the "Orange Society." In 1829, 
however, — his opinions on this sub- 
ject having, in the mean time, under- 
gone a great change, — he actuaUy 
mtroduced into the house of commons 
a "Relief Bill," or "Emancipation 
Act" (10 Geo. IV. c. 7), granting 
certain political privileges to the Bo- 
man Catholics. 

Orator Henley. The name by which 
John Henley (1692-1756), a cele- 
brated Enfi^lish lecturer, is generally 
known and referred to. He delivered 
lectures or orations on theology, poli- 
tics, fashions, and matters in gener- 
al, during a period of nearly thirty 
years, and was one of the celebrities 
of London. Pope calls him the 
" zanv of his age ; " and Hogarth has 
introduced him into many of his hu- 
morous delineations. 

Or'cus. {Rom. Myth.) The lower 
world, the abode of the dead; also, 
the god of the lower world, Pluto; 
sometimes used by the poets as a 
name of Death. 

Orderley.John. See Audley, John. 

Ordinance of 1787. {Amer. Eht.) 
An act of congress for the govern- 
ment of " the territory north-west of 
the Ohio Biver." jMticle 6 was as 
follows: " There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than as 
in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided idways, that, any 
person escaping into the same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawful- 
ly reclaimed, and conveyed to the 
person claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid." 

0're-(^d§ (9). IL&t. 0reade8,Gr.'Op€t- 
oAcs.] {Gr. if Bom. Myth.) Nymphs 
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eea of Jamea I., quui 



mother i 



^.._o, under which he haa published 
a volume of Bougs and epeeches. pro- 
ftasedly the production of an Irish 
private in the forty-seventh regiment 
of New York voluateeis. 
0-reat«;. [Or. 'O^i™.] (Gr- <f 
Rom.Myth.) Theson of Agamemnon 
anil Clytemnestra, and the constant 
'^ -' -' Pvladea. Having slain hia 
and her paramour £giathoa, 
dered his father. 
ne oecame mau, ana fled from land 
(0 land, vainly endeavoring to avoid 

menled him. Hia anfferingi were 



OrgoKlio (or-gSl'yo). [It, pride, an 
gance.] The name of a giant, i 
Spenser's " Faery Queen " who di 



geOD of his caaUe. 
Orgon (ofsS"', 62). A brother-in-Uw 
- " dupe of Tartnffe, in Molifire's 






iuUt^of 



B happily 



estOrgon an 

HDS«, and flghtlng eTerj In^ of |i;nund 
bgainat that.'' AxUotn 

O^H-fin'^ (S). \. In the i«mance of 

iandTs'hei 



Q.rin'd^ The Hatcblera, or The 
Incomparable. A poetieal name 
civen to Sirs. Katharine Phillipa 
jlGSl-lGGl), a distinguished poetess 
of the period of the Restoration, 
highly popular among her contem- 
poranes- 



O-ri'^. [Gr. ■Qbuo!'.] (Gr.^Som. 
Sfsth.) A migbt; giant and hmit' 
er, famous for his beauty. He was 
blinded by (Enopion for raviahing 
Merope, and expelled from Chios; 
but, by following the sound of a 
Cjclopa' hammer, he reached Lem- 
nos, where he foond Vulcan, who 
gave him Cedalion as a guide lo the 
abode of the sun. Proceeding lo Qie 
east, — as he bad been commanded 
to do bv an oracle, — and eipoMng 
bb eyeballs to the rays of toe rift- 
ing sun, he recoverrd his lostaighL 
Onon was slain by Diana, or. as 
some say, by Jupfter, and placed 

most splendid of all the constella- 
tions, appearing as a giant wearing B 
lion's skin and a gird^ and wioldSig 
a club See CEhopion 



Th.n«mo««rtftKningh ^^ 

3. The name was also given 
flatter)-, to Queen Elizabeth, in a b> 
of madrigals published m 1601, l 
celebrate lier beauty and chastity i 
sixty-eight. 

3, Ben Jonson applied the nam 



Orl thy $ [fi Ofx 9«o.] 

T 4 Rum Myth A daugh er of 
ech h US be o ed b} Boreas, who 
rr d he off a. she was wandering 
ar the n ei Ilissns See Boreas 
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ta paladins, as Pnld's ^Morgante 
Maggioie," Boiardo's *' Orlando In- 
iUunoiato," and Ariosto^s "Orlando 
f iiriosb." He is the model of a true 
knight, — single - minded , generous, 
compassionate, and valiant. His 
death is courageous and pious: he 
tikinks of the grief of his wife Alda- 
hella, and the mourning of Charle- 
magne, and afler recommending them 
to Crod, he embraces his famous sword 
Durandal, pressing it to his heart, 
and, comforted by an ansel, fixes his 
eyes on heaven and expires. Many 
wonderful stories are told of his mag- 
ical horn, called Olivant, which he 
won from a giant named Jatmund, 
or Jasmandus, and which was or^- 
fially the proper^ of Alexander the 
Great It was of ivovy, of immense 
^e,^— bigger than a massy beam, 
Cervantes says, — and endowed with 
sneh marvelous power that it might be 
heard to a distance of twen^ miles. 
See MABfliGiiio, Roland, and Du- 
itAin>Ai«. 



CMTiBiC, itng ftir aad wMe ttoraro^ flie 
ooantiT. alanmng the neixhbon rounOt who 
harried In ammzement to the spot. 

W. £rvmg. 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's comedy of "As 
You Like It" 

Or'uLOadt or Or^o-mas'dds. . [Old 
Per. ahurd-magda6, the spiritual being 
who is tiie creator of all things.] 
(Per. Myth.) The name of the su^ 
preme deity of the ancient Persians, 
and Qf their descendants, the Parsees 
and Guebers. He is an embodiment 
of th^ principle of good, and was 
creiU«d by the will of the great eternal 
spirit, Zervan-Akharana, simultane- 
ously with Ahriman, the principle, of 
evil, with whom he is in perpetual 
conflict Ormuzd is the creator of 
the earth, sun, moon^ and stars, to 
each of which he origmally assi^ed 
its proper place, and whose various 
movements he continues to regulate* 



.^^ Bc^ardo took fat his sntjfect the 
nbuloQS ^rsM of OUuiemiic^ agidnst 
fiM> SaraemS, the ihenfe of ittany an old 
IbgenA fOid toaaaxBb ; but he i^laeeil the 
ieeoe in Rrante, and under th^ walLi of 
Puis, whi^ he r^reeenta as beeieged 
hj two hosts of inftlels, one under, the 
command ct Airalnantb, emptoor of Af- 
floa. and the 6&ef led bj Onldafto, tSxxg 
of Sericatiia. £Ee adopted Oriando — the 
iSdtend <^t1ie Ftench rotnanees — for his 
&«ro ; but, while others had re p r e se nted 
him as the champion of Christendom, 
passionless and aboye firailty, Bojardo 
makes hhh &11 in love with Angelica, a 
fiiscinating coquette, who had come all 
the way from fiurthest Asia to sow dissen- 
sion among the Christians. Aiiosto took 
np the safejject as left to him by Bojardo, 
and maldng Angelica &I1 in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful squire, 
he represents Orlando as driven mad by 
jealousy and indignation ; he continue 
in this state during the greater part of 
the poem, committing a thousand ab- 
surdities, until he is restored to reason 
by Astolfo, who brings back his wits in 
a phial from the moon. 

Like that mirror of knightly rirtue, the re- 
nowned paladin Orlando, he was more anx- 
ions to do great actions than to talk of them 
lifter they were done. W. Irving. 

The clangor of his trumpet, like that of the 
Ivory horn of the renowned paladin Orlando, 
when expiring on the glorious field of Ron- 



._ According to the Persian myths, 
the world — which is to last 12,000 yean, 
dntii^ which the war between the good 
and the evil principle is to go on increasing 
— is at length to b6 consumed, the evu 
principle es^rminated, and a neW" world 
cteated in its room, over which OrmuM 
is to reign as the supreme and sole mon- 
arch. 

It leaped u if fiiose two [Fitt and Fox] 
wfn tu Ortmeed and Ahrimaa of poBtical 
natnrs. CSorl^Ie. 

{^o-$n-d&t6s. A prominent char- 
acter in La Calpren^de's romance, 
*^ Cassandra.*' He is the only son of 
a great king of Scythia, and falls in 
love with me fair Statira, widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter 
of Darius. After many adventures, 
full of difficulty and danger, he wins 
her hand. 

I looked upon myself as a princess In some 
region of romance, who, being delivered fh>m 
the power of a brutal giant or satyr by a 
generous Oroom2dte«, was bound in gratitude, 
as well at, led by inclination, to yield up my 
affection to him without reserve. SmoUett. 

It was the love of Ama^ and Oriana, of 
OnxmdcUes and Statira; that love which re- 
quired a sacrifice of every wish, hope, and 
reeling unconnected with itself. Sir W. Scott. 

A creature so well educated, said the Dnke, 
with the sense she is said to possess, would, 
rustic at) she is, laugh at the assumed rants of 
Oroondates. Sir W. Scott. 

Op'phells. [Gr. 'Op^^ev?.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A famous Argonaut, 
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wboM skill in music was so wonder- 
ful that he could make even trees and 
xocks follow him. He was the hus- 
band of Euiydice ; afler her death, he 
went to the lower world to recover 
her, and so charmed Plato and Proser- 
pine with the music of his lyre that 
they consented to let her go, provided 
he rorbore to look behind nim until 
he had gained Uie upper regions; but 
he forgot his promise, and looked 
back to see if Eurydice was following, 
when she vanished from his sight in- 
stantly and for ever. 

But oh, Bad virgin, tbist thypower 
BiQg^t . . . bid the bouI Q/COn^tem dng 
Such notes u, warbled to the sttlne, 
I>rew ifon tears down Flnto's cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did aeek. 

Or'pbetLs of Hifirliwaymen. A ti- 
tle popularly given to the poet Gay 
(1688-1782) on account of his " Beg- 
gar's Opera," a famous play, which, 
according to Sir John Fielding, was 
never represented " without creating 
an additional number of thieves." 

Or-sl'no. Duke of nirria, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night." 

Or'son (or'sn). [Fr, curson^ a little 
bear, curt^ a bear, from Lat. urtus. 
It. orsoJ] One of the heroes in the 
old romance of " Valentine and Or- 
son ; " a twin, who, being adopted by 
a bear, grew up with bearish quali- 
ties. See Yalemtime. 

Among the dapper royal gentlemen of the 
eighteenth century, what was to be done with 
such an Orton of a king [as Frederick William 
of Prussia]? Carlyle. 

A large class of her fellow - countrymen, 
who, in their every w<Md, arow themselvet to 
be as senseless to the high principles on which 
America sprang, a uanon, into life, as any 
Orwn in her l^tslative halls. Dickens. 

Orville, Iiord. The hero of Miss 
Bumey's novel of "Evelina," and 
the amiable and devoted lover of that 
young lady, whom he finally marries. 

Os'bSl-dis't6ne, Bashlei^li (-11). 
See' Rashleigh. 

O^han'ter, Tarn. The title of a noem 
by Bum's, and the name of its hero, 
a farmer, who, riding home very late 
and very drunk from Ayr, in a stormy 
night, had to pass by the kirk of 
AUoway, a place reputed to be a 
favorite haunt of the Devil and his 



friends and emissaries. On approai^- 
ing the kirk, he perceived a lic^t 

gleaming through the windows; vut 
aving got courageously drunk, he 
venturea on' till ne could look into 
the edifice, when he saw a dance of 
witches merrily footing it round their 
master, who was playing on tibe bag- 
pipe to them. The dance grew so 
furious that they all stripped them- 
selves of their upper garments, and 
kept at it in their shifts. One ^ win- 
some wench" happening unluckily 
to have a shift whicn was considera- 
bly too short to answer all the pur- 
poses of that useful article of dress, 
Tam was so tickled that he involim- 
tarily roared out, " Weeldone, Cutty- 
sark," [Well done, Short -smockl; 
whereupon in an instant all was dark, 
and Tam, recollecting himself, turned 
and spurred his " gray mare, Meg," 
to the top of her speed, chased by the 
whole fiendish crew. It is a current 
belief that witches, or any evil spirits, 
have no power to follow a poor wi^^t 
any furtner than the middle of the 
next running stream. Fortunately 
for Tam, the river Doon was near; 
for, notwithstanding the speed of his 
mare, by the time he had gained the 
middle of the arch of .the bridge, 
and consequently the middle of uie 
stream, the pursuing vengeful hags 
were so close at his heels that one 
of them, " Cutty - sark," actually 
sprang to seize him ; but it was too 
late, — nothing was on her side of 
tiie stream but the mare's tail, which 
immediately gave way at her infer- 
nal gripe, as if blasted by a stroke 
of lightning; but the farmer was be- 
yond her reach. 

The number and nature of the ** moues moA 
waters " which he had to cross in his p«r»- 

grination was fUlly sufficient to . . . render 
is journey as toilsome and daneerous as 
Ihm C-Sfconfer's celebrated retreat fimn Ayr. 

Sir W.SeotL 

0-Bi'ris(9). [Gr. •Oatpt?.] (M^fth.) A 
great Egyptian divinity, the ^od of 
the sun, and the source of life and 
fruitfulness ; regarded also as the ^od 
of the Nile. He was worshiped uxider 
the form of an ox. 

4^ In the beghming, Osiris xolgoed 
over Egypt, and was greatilybelOTttd; but 
_— - -^^ 
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tDgfv»l»towboaMoef«rttwoaldlft. All 
of the eoaipinlo0 ia t«ni laj dowB sad 
Irftdil^lratttMttedMMorthaB. At 
lM( Oilito «rt imo it, wWn Tjplmi 
tte ttLftodtfanv tte elwrt into 
Hlk. ItdiMtad down tte lifw, sad 
tiM T***^*»* biaiidi into the 
TtaeloMor the god 
db e o fwed, end hfa wife Irii 
Aaleirbcsuitofeerehfotbebodjr. At 
lesgth fhe iMmd it on the eiMwt of Plii»- 
iriri»,aiid took ii bade to IJBTpi, where 
ihe diipoilled it in m anfteqneBted spot ; 
h«t ^^iion dieeorcced it. and eat it into 
jwnrteca frfeeca, dittiibatuig tlicm among 
M nany nooMa, or dlitfieta. Uto was 
inwed to make another aeav^, and aue- 
eeeded in floAng thirlaen of the pleeea, 
hut the g—taining one had been eaten by 
the Ibhea of the Nile, and had to be r»- 
plaeedbyoneofwood. Tempteawetenlti- 
matflly raiaed wtMserer a limb of the god 
had been fi>and. and one of snrpanfaig 
nagnifieenee at Pbito, wiiere the body was 
ftuuiy placed. During all this time Ty- 
phon had been nndiepnted monarch in 
llgypt, but he had not aiain Horns, the 
•on of Osiris and Ms, who had been con* 
eealed from hisanger in the city of Bntis. 
When Horns grew up and became stoong, 
he left bis eonoealment, proclaimed war 
upon his ikther^s murderer, Tanqnished 
him in a series of battles, and finally 
■lew him, and threw his oareass into 
LakeSlrbon. 

Korb Ogbis wten 
lo Memphian srore or {{reeii| 
Trampling the niuhowered grMS with low- 

ingnlouAi 
Nor CftD he be at rest 
Within his sacred chestt 
Naught but profoondeit hell can be his 

anroudt 
In vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The sable-etoUd sorce r ers bear his worshiped 

ark. Milton. 

Os'riok. A courtier, in Shakespeare* s 
*' Hamlet." 

M^ '' Omrick is a type of the enphnist, 
or affected courtier of Shakespeare's time, 
who was a hair-splitter in thought, and 
abAurdly dainty and eztrayagant in ex- 
pression." K. G. White. 

08^8$. [Gr. 'Oo-o-a.] A high mountain 
in Thessaly, near Pelion. The an- 
cients placed the abode of the Giants 
and the Centaurs in the neighbor- 
hood of these two mountains, and 
they feigned that the Giants piled 



Os'sifii (oeh'in). A fkbnloiB Cehk 
w m i u a poet mentioned in £ne bnl- 
lads and H^Und traditions^ and 
diieflj known from Macphenon's 
pietended "" Poems of OsBian.' 



ti 



(Amer, HuL) 
A name popularly cpven in America 
to a dedtfati<m by James Buchanan, 
minister to England, John T. Mason, 
minister to Fiance, and Pierre Sool^, 
minister to Spain, that Cuba must be 
acauired bj the United States, as not 
only necessary to the political power 
of the Utti<Hi, but especially indis- 
pensable to the welfare and security 
of the slave - holding portion of iL 
This declaration was in the f<nm of 
a joint communication to the home 
government, and was dated at Aix- 
UhChapelle on the 17th of October, 
1857, mough a preliminaiy confer- 
ence of three da^* duration had been 
held at Ostend m Belgium. 

Of 'wtld. Steward to Groneril, in 
Shakespeare^s tragedy of "^ Lear." 

O-thello. A Moor of Venice, in 
Shakespeare's play of the same name. 
He marries Desdemona, the daughter 
of a Venetian senator, and is I^ by 
his ensign, lago, a consummate vil- 
lain, to distrust her fidelity and virtue, 
and finally to kill her; not. however, 
in jealousy, properly speaking, but, 
as Coleriq^ says, " in a conviction 
forced upon him by the almost super- 
human art of lago, — such a convic- 
tion as any man would and must 
have entertained who had believed 
lago's honesty, as Othello did.'* 

Other One, The. [Yr.L'Autre.'l fkn 
allusive sobriquet given to Napoleon 
Bonaparte by his partisans in France 
during his banishment to Elba. See 
Violet, Corforaij. 

Ot'nit. A fabulous emperor of the 
Lombards who figures m one of the 
most pleasing poems in the old Ger^ 
man " Heldenouch." By the help 
of the celebrated dwarf EHberich (see 
Oberon) he gains the daughter of 
the painim soldan of Syria for his 
wife. 
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AohDHt. Ow'iAi.atr. ABlri*kaigU<fD^[ 
- '- "'■--■ Stephen's tooit, who » UiM to 

bavc entered and passed (hmuf^ St. 
FaErick's Purgaloiy bv v^r u par- 
tbrouni; peuauce fiir tutviu^ lirwla 
lile ot' viijlvnt'4 and rapina. Tlw le- 
gend of the de»c«nl w Ovud, cou- 
poeed bT llenrv. an Itji^isb Bow- 
diciine luonfc o> the abbey of Sahny, 
in IIM. tint made knoim to the 
world the Moiy of the Purutoir «f 
St. Patrick. S«i Si. P*tbick'» 



Owle-sUas, TyU. [Ger. TgB EJ-t- 
ipif^tly from nlf. owl, ^<iii)tl, gbua; 
hen«, Kr. (flpwufc, wajmali, ofigl- 
nally Klapirstt.] The hero of « 
'■ Vulfcsbucb," or Gemiaii popular 
comic tale, often alluded to Tiy Tt 
riou9 old authors, whicli relalu tha 
freaks, pranks, drolleries, fortunes, 
and niistortunes, of a wandering me- 
chanic, Mid to have been bom in 
the I'iJlagt' of Kneittingen, in Bruns- 
wick. The Bullior of (his work is 
supposed to have been Ur. Thomu 
Murner (14T3 — about 1630), a fna- 
ciscan friar, and a pnilillc wrilar. 
Trani^blionB exist in Kn|[liiih, Fnneh, 
Italian, and uthor languages. Our 

English version, en lit li'd " '^'- 

ire jei^e of a man that - 
Ilmeie-glait, and of nuuiy n 
thinge.1 andjctiles timt lie . 
lyfo in Euslland," was " Imprinted at 
London in Tamegtrecte, at the Vin- 
Irc, in Three Craned Warfe, by Wyl- 
lyam Copland." Another edition. Is 
R niodilied form, appeared in 1T30. 
Tk« .,r^..n^„i n.iiil^., 1,,. ~ 



pressor, gn 
psjisionate, 



bold. I 



-qinnrndkUDt 



The mer- 
called 

eyiou. 



OTeireBcb, Sir dile;. A far 

characler in Ma.'^singer's comedy, " A 
New Way (o pay Old Debts," ir 
tended to represent a real person, oi 
Sir Giles Mompesson, a notorio^ 
usurer of the day, who was expelk 
the kingdom for his misdeeds. Ove 



_. Kenneth 

R. H. Mackenzie (Lonclon, 1880), 
though in the main fullnwing '' 



imple (ransi 



■ing 

iiui Di juxO, is llUt 

la, but a eotlectlon 
or selection of Owle-glaw stories made 
by a collation of several editions in 
iKe German, Frcncli, and Flemish 
languagei-, and intludmg two or three 
tales wholly Ills own. JWriUen alw 



Ho' 



»s, Owlo-Spio 



and Ulen-Spiegel.] 



Iilory BS Tyll EuloDapkiel. 
re centuriM Tyll'i natlTe 
iited out wLCh prido to tbs 
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, and hifl tombstone— witfi a 
■enlptured pnn on his name, an owl, 
bamely,^ and a glass — still stands, or 
pretends to stand, * at MdUen, near Ui- 
oedE,^ where, since 1360, his once nim* 
ble bones hare been at rest." CarlyU. 
** The inhabitants of Damme, in Belgium, 
also boast of having his bones fan their 
^nrch-yard, and place his death fan 1801, 
M> that sereral erities regard Enlemqiie- 
igel as an altogether imaginary person, a 



nera liommts wnbra aAxed to % ejele 
cf medisBval tiMcs and adTentnves. The 
opinion, however, oonsidned most prob- 
able Is, that EuMispiq^ Is not a myth, 
but that there were two histOTical in- 
dlTidnafat of that name, fiithar and son, 
of whom the fbrmer dkd at Damme, and 
the latter at M»Un." Oumbert. 

Oz, Dumb, OP Mate. See I>umb 
Ox. 
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Paoifloatdon of Ghent. (Hist,) The 
name given to a compact entered into 
by the north and south provinces of 
the Netherlands to resist the tyranny 
of Spain. It was signed at Ghent, 
November 8, 1576. 

Fao'o-let. A dwarf in the old ro- 
mance of ** Valentine and Orson/' 
**fall of great sense and subtle in- 
genuity," who owned an enchanted 
steed, made of wood, which is often 
alluded to by early writers. The 
name of Pacolet was borrowed by 
Steele for his familiar spirit in the 
** Tatler." The French have a prov- 
erb, " It Is the horse of Pacolet ; " that 
is, it is one who goes extremdy quick. 

Here is a letter, she sidd, . . . which . . . 
might, perhaps, never have reached your 
hands, had it not fUlen into the possession of 
• certain Poeofe^ or enchanted dwarf, whom, 
Hke all distressed damsels of romance, I re- 
tain in my secret service. Sir W. Scott. 

Fao-to1u8. [6r. n<ucTwA59.] The an- 
cient name of a river of Lydia, Asia 
Minor, which was said to flow over 
golden sands. It is now the Bagou- 
ly. See Midas. 

Fad'$-l(^n. (Bindu Mv(h.) The un- 
der -world, the abocfe of departed 
spirits ; thought to be of an octago- 
nal ^ape, and to have its eight gate- 
ways guarded by as many gods. 

Fo'j^n. [Gr. Hauuiv.'^ (Gr. 4- Bom, 
Myth.) The physician of the gods; 
the god of medicine; — used some- 
times as a surname of JEscuhpiw, 
See MscuLAiTua, [Written also 
Paean.] 

Fage, Anne. A young woman, in 
Shakespeare's "Merrv Wives of 
Windsor," in love with Fenton. 

Page, Mr. A gentleman living at 
Windsor, in Shakespeare's "Merry 
Wives of Windsor;" distinguished 
for his uxoriousness. 

Fage, Mrs. A gentlewoman, in Shake- 
8|>eare's " Merry Wives of Windsorj" 
with whom Sir John Falstaff is m 



love, and who joms with Mn. Fdrd 
in a plot to dupe and disgrace him. 

Fase, 'William. A school-boy in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor;" a son of the Mr. ^age 
who figures in the same (Jay. 

Fainter of the (Jraoes. A name 
applied by his contemporaries to An- 
drea Appiani (1754-1817). an Italian 
painter celebrated for his beautiftil 
nescoes. 

Faix des Dames (pft dft dftm). See 
Ladies' Peace. 

Faix Fourrde (pft foo'rft')* See 
Patched-up Peace. 

F^lfld'mj^n. rOr. UaXtuii»vJ] 1. ( Gr, 
4 Rom. Mytk.) A sea-god friendly 
to the shipwrecked; — a surname of 
MeHcerteSj the son of Ino. See 
Melicertbs. 

2. A shepherd in Virgil's third 
Eclogue. He is chosen umpire in a 
musical contest between Damoetas 
and Menalcas, but, after hearing 
them, declares his inability to decide 
such an important controversy. 

Fal^^-me'dds* [6r. noAo/xi^.] 
( Gr. 4' Rom. Myth.) A son of Kau- 
plius, king of fiuboea, and of Clym- 
ene, his wife. He was celebrated 
for his inventive genius, and is said 
to have been the first who made 
measures, scales, dice, &c. Hence 
the name is sometimes used as aa 
appellation of any ingenious man. 
Wnen Ulysses, to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, reigned madness, and 
plowed up the sea-shore, sowmg it 
with salt, Palamedes discovered the 
deception b^ placing Ulysses* son 
Telemachus in the way, wnich com- 
pelled him to turn Ihe plow aside, 
that he might not hurt the boy. For 
this Ulysses hated and persecuted 
Palamedes, and at last caused his 
destruction; though, as to the way 
in which this was effected, accounts 
differ. 
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Pal'^me'dd§, Sir. A gallant Sara- 
cen knight, ^e unfortunate and de- 
spairing adorer of Isolde, overcome 
in single combat by Sir Tristram, his 
successful rival, who converted him 
to Christianity^, had him baptized, 
and became his godfather. 

F&l'ft-xn&n. A character in the 
" Knight's Tale " in Chaucer's " Can- 
terbury Tales." This poem is an im- 
itation of one by Boccaccio, entitled 
" Le Teseide." Dryden made a spir- 
ited version of Chaucer's poem, which 
he published under the name of " Pal- 
amon and Arcite." The plot turns 
upon the love of these two youths for 
a beautiful lady named Emilia. In 
the conclusion, Palamon, after many 
troubles, obtains her; while Arcite, 
who had taken advantage of Pala- 
mon's friendship, is killed. 

IPale, The. { Irish Hist.) That por- 
tion of the kingdom of Ireland over 
which the English rule and English 
law were acknowledged after the in- 
vasion of 1172. It may be considered, 
in a general way, as comprising the 
counties of Dublin, Meath, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, and Louth, though the 
limits of the district varied at dif- 
ferent times. According to Knight, 
it originally comprised all the eastern 
coast of Ireland from Dundalk Bay 
to Waterford harbor, and extended 
some fortv or fifty miles inland. It 
was so called because the conquerors, 
in fear of the half-subdued natives, 
** inclosed and impaled themselves, as 
it were, within certain lists and ter- 
ritories." [Called also The English 
Pale.] 

P^-le'mftn. 1. A character in Fal- 
coner's* " Shipwreck," in love with 
the daughter of Albert, the com- 
mander. 

2. The hero of an episode in 
Thomson's " Seasons " ("Autumn"); 
represented as " the pride of swains," 
and the owner of harvest-fields, in 
which " the lovely young Lavinia " 
coming to glean, Palemon falls in 
love with her, and wooes and wins 
her. 

The composition and harmony of the work 

tSouthey's " Thalaba"], accordingly, is much 
ike the pattern of that patchworlc drapery 



that is sometimes to be met with in the maa- 
sions of the industrious, where a blue tree 
overshadows a shell-fish, and a gigantic but- 
terfly seems ready to swallow up Palemon and 
Lavmia. Jeffrey. 

Fald§. {Rom. Myth.) The tutelary 
deity of shepherds, flocks, and cat- 
tle ; worshiped with great solemnity 
among the Romans. 

Pomona loves the orchard. 

And Liber loves the vine. 
And Pales loves the straw-built shed 

Warm with the breath of kine. 

Jfocottlay. 

Pai'i-nu'rus. [Gr. UoAiVovpo?.] The 
pilot of i£neas, in Virgil's "-^neid," 
who fell asleep at the helm, and tum- 
bled into the sea when off the coast 
of Lucania, whence the name of the 
promontory near the spot. [Written 
also poetically, and in an Anglicized 
form, Pal inure.] 

More had she spoke, but yawned. All nature 

nods; 
Wliat mortal can resist the yawn of gods? . . . 
Wide, and more wide, it spreads o% idl the 

realm; 
Even Palinunu nodded at the helm. Pope. 

His [Frederick the Great's] Palinunu and 
chief counselor, at present and afiprward, is a 
Count von Brum, . . . a cunning utUe wretch, 
they say, and of daft tongue, but surely 
among the un wisest of all the sons of Adam 
in th^ dav, and such a Palinunu as seldom 
steered before. Cartyle. 

Ffiia$-dlne of England. The hero 
of an old ^* Famous, Pleasant, and 
Delightful History," formerly very 
popular. It was translated from the 
French, and was originallv published 
in 1586. 

Pal-la'di-um. [Gr. naAA«£«ioi'.] {Gr. 
(f Rom. Myth.) A famous statue of 
Pallas, or Minerva, said to have fall- 
en from heaven upon the plain of 
Troy. On its preservation the safety 
of Troy depended ; and it was there- 
fore stolen by Ulysses and Diomed. 

Pallas. [Gr. HoAAas.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A surname of Minerva. See 
Minerva. 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered beL 
And Freedom find no champion and no cnildf 
Such as Columbia saw arise, when she 
Sprang forth a Pallas, armed and undeflled? 

Bjfron. 

PSl'mer-in. The hero of several fa- 
mous* old romances of chivalry, par- 
ticularly the two entitled " Palmerin 
de Oliva" and "Palmerin of £^- 
land." 
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Bat« believe me, thoagfa to be an abaolnte 
Paimerin of England is not in mj nature, no 
aon ever loved a motbter more dearly, or wonid 
do more to oUige her. Str W. Scott, 

Palmetto State. The State of South 
Carolina; — so called from the arms of 
^'^'the State, which contain a palmetto- 
,/^ tree. 

Fam. A familiar diminutive or con- 
traction of PcUmerstony the titular 
name of Henry John Temple (1784- 
1865), a distinguished English states- 
man, minister, and diplomatist, and 
a viscount of the Irish peerage. 

F$-ine1t> The title of a celebrated 
novel by Richardson, and the name 
(adopted by him from Sir Philip 
Sidney's "Arcadia") of its heroine, 
a simple and innocent country-girl, 
whose virtue a dissolute master as- 
sails by violence, as well as all the 
milder'means of seduction, but who 
conquers him at last, by persevering 
in the paths of rectitude, and is re- 
warded by being raised to the sta- 
tion of his wife, the lawful participa- 
tor in fats rank and fortune. 



"Although some dejection may be 
made to the deductions "which the author 
desired and expected should be drawn 
from tiie story of Pamela, yet the' pure 
and modest character of the English 
maiden is so well maintained during the 
work; her sorrows and afflictions are 
home with so much meekness ; her little 
intervals of hope or comparative tran- 

auillity break in on her troubles so much 
ke the specks of blue sky through a 
cloudy atmosphere, that the whole rec- 
ollection is soothing, tranquilizing, and 
doubtless edifying." Sir W. Scott. 

459^ " She told me that . . . theyhada 
daughter of a very strange name, Pamela 
or Pamela ; some pronounce it one way, 
and some the other." 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews. 

Fan. [Gr. ndi/, probably connected 
with ifaa», Lat. pasco, to feed, to pas- 
ture ; but thought by some to be the 
same as rh irav, the whole, the uni- 
verse.] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The 
son of Mercury and Penelope, and 
the god of woods, shepherds, and 
huntsmen; represented as a grim, 
shaggy being, with horns, pointed 
ears, a crooked nose, a tail, and 
goat's feet. He was fond of music, 
and possessed prophetic powers. He 



had a terrific voice, and sometimes 
appeared unexpectedly to travelers, 
whom he startled with a sudden awe 
or terror. It was a current belief 
among the early Christians, that, at 
the moment of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, a deep groan, heard all through 
the Grecian isles, told that the great 
Pan was dead, and all the go£ of 
Olympus dethroned. See Syrinx. 

Airs, vernal idrs. 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attano 
The trembling leavett; while universal Pern, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal spring. , 2fUUm, 

The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and lond lament; 
From Iiaunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting genius is with sighing sent: 
"With nower-inwoven tresses torn. 
The nymphs in twilight sliade of tuigled 
thickets mourn. WXton. 

Fazi'd$-ru8. [Gr. navSapo?.] A son 
of Lvcaon, and leader of the Lycians 
in the Trojan war, celebrated by 
Homer in the " Hiad." In medieval 
romances, and by Chaucer in " Troi- 
lus and Cresseide," and Shakespeare 
in " Troilus and Cressida,'* he is rep- 
resented as procuring for Troilus the 
love and good graces of Chrysds; 
hence the word pander (formerly 
written pandar) is used to denote a 
pimp, or procurer. 

Fan'de-mo'ni-uxn. [Gr. ira?, irav, 

all, and SaCfuav, a demon.] A name 

given by Milton to 

" The high capital 
Of Satan and his peers." 

iPear. Lost, Bk. J.) 

Fan-do']^ (9). [Gr. HavSiitpa, the all- 
endowed.] {Gr. (f Rom. Myth.) The 
first mortal woman ; made by Vul- 
can, at the command of Jupiter. She • 
was very beautiful, and all the gods 
made her presents, that she might 
win the heart of Prometheus, to 
whom Jove sent her, designing, that, 
by her charms, miseries of every kind 
should be brought upon men, as a 
punishment for the crime of Prome- 
theus in stealing fire from heaven. 
Prometheus, however, would not re- 
ceive her; and Mercury accordingly 
took her to Epimetheus, who had less 
wisdom, and was captivated by her 
loveliness. A lat^r form of the tra- 



^ad for the Bemarlu and Rules to which the numbers after certain words refer^anA v^.-ihiH-- 



ditiaa M7« that Jnplta nve Im a 
box filled with innged bleasiiin, 
which would have been preserved mi 
tbt human nusa, had not curloBltj' 
tempted her to open it, vbea all flew 
out, axeept Hope. 



ta'itloH. -{Qr. wav, all, and y) 



IK"^ 



^Dhaini's-'Cuidide. 
8. A noted pedant in Colman's 
fUy «ntitUd " The Heir at 1a«;" 
poor, but proud (rf' b^ng an LL.D., 
and, moreover, an A^.S. {Artitm 
Bocieialu Socitii). 
Fan^Jundle, The. A bndftil and 

the moat northeny portion of the 
State of Weet Virginia, — a long, 
naiTow projection between the Ohio 
BivCr and the weetem bouodoi; of 

Paa-Jan'drnm. The QnuuL A sort 
of mythical nonentity invented by 
Foots, the comic dramatiit. The 
name occura in a furago of utter 

length, which he wrote on a wager, 
to teal the memory of a person who 
boMffid of the wonderfol retentivo- 
ness of this fkculty in himself, and 
who agreed to get Foote'a galiraaliaa 
by heart in twelve minutes, and re- 
peat it without making the slightest 
mistakie. Jt is aaid that Foole won 
the wager. 

ClUli, in tut, Eenler^Lii DoHln. 

Pan'o-pB'^ or Fan'o-pe. [Gr. Dn- 

y6nv.] (Or. ^ Rom. M^h.) A sea- 
nymph, one of the Nereids. 

Sleek Partopi vi{h all lier allien pLijed- 

P»nt«griiel(pan-tag'roo-el; Fr.pron. 
pdn'ti'grii'el', 3-1, 82). One of the 
principal characters in BabeUis' cele- 



brated satirical romance (tf the Mme 
repretented as a gigantic per- 
bcneslh wboBe tongue a 
' elter from raiui 



e popiila- 



■ou^, 

in iriiOM mouth and throat 

tion, &c. Pantagruel is s 
prince, devout, end severe ui oil 
morals; yet he takes for hia favorite 
the licentious, intemperate, coward' 
ly rogue, Tanurge. Born in the 
midst of a drought, wlien all the 

epiration, he is named Pantagniel, 
1^ the combination of a Greek word 
(ni^a) and an Arabic word, to aig- 
ni^ " All-thirs^." See B&dbbbc, 

PAiniROB. 



Ulan (pan'tVgroo.e1I.Jbi ; 

. p6°'t4'Eru'S'le-6D'), The 
name of an herb mentioned in Rabe- 
lais' romance of " Fanlagruel," and 
supposed to mean hemp, and to bear 
a reference to the persecution of the 
Protestants. 
Fan't^lMH'. [Fr. Fmlalim, It. 
Panlahae, ftom Panlaleoae (Gr. 
nwioMu', all or entirely lion, a 
Greek personal name), tlie 
saint of Venice, and hence 



Vene 



_., and applied to them in. 
by the other ItaUans. Some, 

IlBlian words pianla-ltone, that is, 
the " tian-planter," the lion of St. 
Mark being the standard of the 
Venetian republic. (See Byron's 
"Childe Harold," canto iv.)] One 
ofthe chief characters in the modem 
Ghristnias pantomime; usually rep- 
resented as a feeble-minded old man, 
the butt of the clown, and yet the 
aider and abettor of his comic vil- 
lainy. In the orijrinal Italian panto- 
mime, he was a Venetian burgher, 
dreaaed in close breeches and stock- 
ings that were all of a fiece. 



a Rabelais' " Pantagniel," ud Uie 
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tM hen of the stoij , , . 
■a an anant rogue, cnfty and 
til« in the extreme, a dnmk 
comrd, and a libertine. 

»g- Larsed Id the hlgbeat itgne, 
not gcnntrtD petana la a kind of apoilKi 
ebltd, ud, on Hut HsonDl, the pri?l- 
iHcdJwMr ol PaaUcnslaodlilttclaiulg. 
Bala dMDiJbsduar middle nfttiue,wlih 
an aquillDe lUHf htuidiaiDe U> look upoQ, 

■nanaT." The ifiHt ol^Mt of hb Bft, 
pcarloua to Ida aegnalntaiiee wlHi Pao- 
bcrae], «* tba peiftniiiuH* of eoont- 
!■■ isalletoiu pnatlcal jokaa, with Uw 
Biteriala tR wbkh Ida nmaeiiHU pookMa 
anivnwL IsouluhaalUClaheRiaftdl 
of Baaa, wUeh ha anmawi hloiadf by blow- 
ing npca the necki of the lailtee In chonta j 
la aoolhor be haa a atora of booha, tliat 
ba mar batan people>a dnaaaa tagBtbtt ; 
In tbe tUrd a (ota* o( {tL that ha ma; 
■en handaenM anlta ; in atjothar an Heh- 



I PAP 

atiTace *» the paipoa 

napODB from tlu ovBcIa oftbe Holj 




The Cbeotogiui, ttie lawr^r, tbe phvfl]' 
eian, and akaplW philosopher, the port, 
the idiot, the tdh;!, — hU an aaked for 
oonnael, besidea a rMiiFreooa to dreame. 

eordliiK to tbe old Bupentlttoii, Id the 
worka of TligU. All the oraclei anlie la 
liTliig ananra >hich, in the oplnloD of 
^alDlentited Meoda, an plain dbmaalreB 

heart le beot ob a w1^, dbplaya the moat 
Texlng litfvDnltj la lortariDE than to 
mean tha re*BTaa, The laat perarm of 

an empty h»tUe, nhlcb Paonige inter- 



upanled by Pantaeniel, in qneai 

icle. Thla Tojago le Hid to «i„__, _ 

aenrch after ttntb, which the anthor 
plaoH In a bottls, in cODneqaenca of Uh 
pniToriiial eOKta of IntoilcaUan ("u 
tint rrrilai "j. See HOLI Borai, Ob*- 



"All 1 



belala' peraona|E« Ui 
allegortea, bnt PaanrB 

ladom, that b, theenu 



hi (he moat 



BtaodioE, 01 tha ftculty of 

■enanona fluoeji, and all tha panloni c^ 

Fansa, SonOho {aank'o pan'z$; ^. 
proa, sin'cho ptn'lht). [9p., from 

pH.unch.1 The eeqaire of Don QtdS- 
ote, in Cerraiit«s's fkmnas novel of 
Ihia name ; a ahort, pot-bellied pens- 
ant, with small legs. He M S tfpe 
of Tulffar ^mmOn ftense widiont hh- 
aginaUon. See DoM QltlxoTB and 

KutATABlA. 

^ " At fliat be ia tntnidBead as Ae 
opp«lta of Dontjniiote.and atad SnMt 
toMngontbla mtBtat'i pnollinltlet in 

haTB lODe ttuouh naiiU' baw " 
rint Ewt that ha BIten « nl 
pionrbawbfeb tn 




PaDB»,TOTeBa (te-re'z$ pan'iS; ^ 
pron. tK-ra/il pSo'thS). A character 
in CeTvantea's "Don Quixote;" tha 
wife of Sancho Pan^a. 

Paper Eing. A name fbnnetlypopD- 
larlf given to John Law (1671-1799), 
the celebrated flnancial projector. 
See Law's Bubble. 

n^ *'' The baals of I^avr^s prt^t waa 
the Idea that paper money may be mnl- 
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itagXieA to anj extent, prorided there be 
mevaity in fixed stock ; while the truth 
it, if the bulk of a currency is increased 
beyond the actual wants of commerce, 
all its parts, or separate coins and notes, 
must depredate in proportion." Bich. 

Paradise of Fools. See Limbo. 

Par'ofld. {Rom,Mjrih.) Three daugh- 
ters of Nox and Erebus ; all-powerfdl 
g^oddesses who presided over the des- 
tiny of man. Their names were Clotho, 
who was supposed to hold the distaff 
or spindle : Lachesis. who was some- 
times said to draw out the thread of hu- 
man life; and AtropoSf who cut it off 

Paribanou (pft-re-bJ'noo). [Per., 
female fairy.] A faiiy in the stoiy 
of " Prince Ahmed," in the " Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments." [Written 
also Peri Ban on.] 

His rBacon'B] undentandhig resembled the 
tent wnich the figdry Paribauoueaye to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the 
hand of a lady; spread it, and the armies of 
poweiftd sultans might repose beneath its 
shade. Mdccuday. 

FSr'X-del. A fickle and inconstant lib- 
ertine in Spenser's " Faery Queen." 

Nor dmrst li^t Paridel advance, 
Bold as he was, a looser glance. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Pttr'iB {classical pron. pa^ris). [Gr. 
napif.] 1. ( Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) A son 
of Priam and Hecuba, distinguished 
for his beauty. His mother, having 
had an ominous dream, exposed him, 
as soon as he was bom, on Mount 
Ida ; but he was found bv a shepherd, 
who reared him. Wten he had 
grown up, he married (Enone, daugh- 
ter of the river-god Cebren. A dis- 
pute having arisen between Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus as to which of 
them was the handsomest, Paris was 
chosen umpire, and decided in favor 
of Venus, who had promised him 
Helen, the handsomest woman in the 
world. By running away with her, 
he caused the Trojan war, in which 
he was mortally wounded by the 
arrow of Philoctetes. In his dying 
moments, his love for his first wife, 
the long-abandoned (Enone, returned ; 
but she, remembering her wrongs, 
would at first have nothing to do with 
him. Soon, however, repenting of her 
unkindne^s, she hastened after him 



with remedies; bat it was too late, 
and, in her grief, she hang herself. 

2. A young nobleman, kingman 
to Escalus, Prince of Verona, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of "Romeo 
and Juliet. 

FSr^-8i-n&. The heroine of Byron's 
poem of the same name. She had 
oeen betrothed to Hugo, the natural 
son of Azo, Prince of Este. Azo 
saw and coveted her beauty; and, re- 
proaching his son for the stain of his 
Dirth, wmch, he said, rendered him 
unworthy the possession of so ricJi a 
treasure, he himself wedded her. The 
unhappy lovers could not control 
the passion, which was innocent and 
praiseworthy in its commencement, 
out which a change of circumstances 
had rendered criminal. Their incest- 
uous love being discovered, Hugo is 
executed; but the poem leaves the 
&te of Parisina doubtful. 

F&yiS-me'iios. The hero of a con- 
tinuation or "second part" of the 
history of Parismus. It recoids his 
" adventurous travels and noble 
chivalry, with his love to the &ir 
Princess Angelica, the Lady of the 
Golden Tower ; " and it was nist pub- 
lished m 1598. 

F^riQ'mus. A " valiant and re- 
nowned prince of Bohemia,'' the hero 
of an old romance, or " history," for- 
merly veiT popular. It contains an 
account or " nis noble battles against 
the Persians, his love to Laurana, the 
king's daughter of Thessaly, and his 
strange adventures in the Desolate 
Island." It was written bv Emannd 
Foord, and was first published in 
1598. 

FSr'I-z&de. A princess whose adven- 
tures in search of the Talking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water, are related in the " Stoiy of 
the Sisters who envied their yonnger 
Sister," in the " Arabian Nights' En- 
tertainments." Of these curiosities, 
the first was a bird, which could not 
only talk and reason like human 
beings, but could call all the singing- 
birds in his neighborhood to come 
and join in his song; the second was 
a tree, of which the leaves were so 
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many months, tliat fonned a most 
hannonioas concert; the third was a 
kind of water, a small quantity of 
which, being put into a basin, would 
fill it, and rorm a beautiful fountain, 
which would continually play with- 
out overflowing. Parizade, or Pari- 
zadeh, — the ParisaUs of the Greeks, 
— signifies born of a fairy. 

In truth, much of Bacon's life was passed in 
a visionary world . . . amidst buildings more 
sumptuous ttian the palace of Aladdin, foun- 
tains more wondeifu than the golden water 
fiFcaizade. Mouxmlay. 

Farley, Peter. An assumed name 
under which Samuel Griswold Good- 
rich (1793-1860), an American writ- 
er, published a series of very popular 
books for the young. 

Parliament, Addle. See Addle 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Barebone's. See Bare- 
bone's Parllajaent. 

Parliament, Devils'. See Devils* 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Drunken. See Drunk- 
en Parliament. 

Parliament, IJons* See Long Par- 
liament. 

Parliament, Mad. See Mad Par- 
liament. 

Parliament, Bump. See Bump 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Unlearned. See Par- 
liament OF Dunces. 

Parliament, Useless. See Useless 
Parliament. 

Parliament, 'Wonderftd. See Won- 
derful Parliament. 

Parliament of Dunces. [Lat. Par- 
liametUum Indoctorum,'] {Eng. Hist.) 
A name given to a Parliament con- 
vened by Henry IV. at Coventr}', in 
Warwickshire (1404), because law- 
yers were excluded from it. 

Par-nas'sus. [Gr. napmo-d^, or llap- 
vaao-o?.] A lofty mountain of Phocis 
in Greece, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. At its base were the Casta- 
lian spring and the city of Delphi. 

Pft-rollSs. A boastful and cowardly 
follower of Bertram in Shakespeare's 
"All's Well that Ends Well;" so 
consummate in baseness, that we 



regard hun with contemptoo^ com- 
placency : ** he hath outvillained vil- 
lainy so for, that the rarity redeems 
him." 



"The braggart Parolles, whose 
name signifies words, as though he spoke 
nothing else, scarcely ntters a sentence 
that is not rich with ideas ; yet his weak- 
ness and self-committals hang oyer them 
all like a sneaking infection, and hinder 
our laughter firom becoming respectful. 
The scene in which he is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, and so led 
to vilify their characters under the im- 
pression that he is gratifying their ene- 
mies, is almost as good as the screen 
scene in the ' School for Scandal.' " 

Leigh Hunt, 

Bust, sword { cool, blushes ; and, ParoUeSt 

lire 
Ba&st in shame ; being 'fooled, by fboUnc 

thrive. Shot, 

There was ParoUeB^ too, the legal bn]^. 

He [Dr. Samuel Fbxt] was a mere ParoUet 
in a pedagogue's wig. Jfbctes Jmbroekmoe, 

Parricide, The Beautiftil. See 
Beautiful Parricide. 

Parsons' Emperor. [Ger. Pfaffe^ 
Kaiser."] A nickname given to 
Charles lY. of Moravia, who, at the 
instigation of the pope, — Clement 
VI., — was set up as a competitor of 
Louis lY., the actual rei^iing em- 
peror of Germany. 

Par-the'ni-$. The mistress of Aiga- 
lus, in Sir Philip Sidney's " Arcadia." 

She thought . . . that Alice gave him a 
little more encouragement than Partheaia 
would have afforded to any such Jack-ar 
dsmdy, in the absence of Argalus. 

Sir W. ScoU, 

Par-then'o-pe. [Gr. nop«ev<JirTj.] (Gr, 
<f Bom, Myth.) One of the three 
Sirens. She became enamored of 
Ulysses, and, in her grief at not 
winning him, threw herself into the 
sea, and was cast up on the shore 
where Naples afterward stood, for 
which reason that city was originally 
called by her name. 

Far'ting-t5n, Mrs. An imaginary 
old lady whose laughable sayings 
have been recorded bv the American 
humorist, B. P. Shillaber. She is 
distinguished, like Smollett's Tabitha 
Bramble and Sheridan's Mrs. Mala- 
prop, for her amusing affectation and 
misuse of learned words. 
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$Bt Tfte nMM fX fSbii eliidicier iMins 
to hKf been sng^eited bj the foUowiog 
aawdote wUeh Sydnqr Smith lelaied in 
a speech delivered by him at TMmton 
(Bog.), in 1831, and which has become 
iomewhat celebrated : ** I do not mean 
to be disrespectful ; bnt the attempt of 
the Lords to stop the pn^^ress of refonn 
reminds me Tety fbrdbly of the great 
storm of Sldmouth, and tlie conduct of 
Che excellent Bfrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824, there 
■et in a great flood upon that town ; the 
tide rose to an Incredible hei^t, tiie 
Hares rushed in apon the houses, and 
every thing was threatened with destruc- 
tion. In the midst of this sublime storm. 
Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
idth mop and pattens, trundlhxg her 
mop, and squeodiM out the sea-water, 
MM vigorously pushing away tiM Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
Mm. Parting^ton's spirit was up. But I 
Bsed not t^ yen that the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantie Ocean beat Bfrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
Or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest." 

Fartridge. The attendant of Tom 
Jones, in Fielding's novel, " The His- 
tOiT of Tom Jones, a Foundling ; " 
fiOtod for bis fidelity, shrewdness, 
ibid chiM-^llke simplicity. 

Parrati (pftr'y|-teeO> [Sdnsk., moun- 
tain-bom.] {Bindu MffOi,) The 
daughter Of thd momitain Himalaya; 
one of tiie names t>y Which the god- 
ded Dorga is nsuiuly called. See 

DUROA. 

F^8ipli'ft-e. [Gr. UMiHyi'l ( Or. ^ 
Horn. Myth.) A daughter of Helios, 
or Sol (the sun), and Ferse ; sister of 
Circe, wife of Minos, and mother of 
Phsedra, Ariadne, and Androgeus, 
and also of the Minotaur by a beau- 
tiful bull, for which Venus, out of 
hatred, had inspired her with a violent 
passion. See Minotaur. 

Pas'quin (pas'kwin). [It. Pasquino.] 
1. A Roman cobbler of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Braschi palace, near 
the Piazza Navona. Pasquin was 
notorious for making caustic remarks, 
and by degrees every bitter saying 
current in the city became attributed 
to him or his workmen. After his 



death, a mtttilated statiie, which had 
long lain half imbedded in the groimd 
near his shop, was dug out and set 
up in the vicinity, upon which the 
populace declared that the cobbler 
had come to life again, and called 
the torso by his name. Thenceforth 
a custom arose of attaching to it 
stmgin^ epigrams or satirical verses, 
often directed against the pope and 
cardinals, and other persons in high 
public station. No prohibitions or 
penalties could put a stop to the prac- 
tice; and even now, after the lapso 
of more than four centuries, the statue 

sues his ancient calling with on^ 

dnished vigor. 
2. (Tony, or Antony.) A nom 
de jaiume of Jotm Williams, aatbor 
of loads of writing in jHrose and verse. 
See Della Cbuscaks. 

Fassamonte, GHnes de. See Gikes 
DE Passamontb. 

F&sse'treCa. The name of Sur Tris- 
tram's horse. See Tbistbam, Sib. 

Fatohed-up Feace. [Fr. La Pahx 
Fcurree.'] (Fr. Hist.) 1. The nama 
given to a treaty of peace betwean 
the Duke of Orleana and John of 
Burgundy, in 1409. 

2. [Called also lU-arounded Peace 
and Lame and VtwUme PeaeeA The 
name of a treaty between Charles 
JX* and the Hngnenots, concluded at 
Longiumean, in 1568. It waa so 
called because it was made very and-' 
denly, and because neither of the par- 
ties to it had any confidence in the 
other. 

Fatelin (plkt'l&°^ 62). The h^o of 
an ancient French comedj^ entitled 
" L'Avocat Patelin," reproduced by 
Bruej^s, in 1706. By his address and 
cunmng he succeeds in obtaining ^x 
ells of cloth ft-om a merchant. The 
name has passed into popular use to 
designate a subtle and crafty man, 
who, by flattery and insinuating arts, 
entices others to the accomplishment 
of his designs. 

Fath-flnder, The. A title popularly 
given to Major-General John Charles 
Fremont (b. 1813), who conducted 
four exploring expeditions across the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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Fttktont GrUielda, or GhrisseU. See 

Gribelda, Thb Patieitt. 
Patient Helena. See Helena, The 

Patient. 

Paitriarch of Dorchester. An appel-' 
lation given to John White, of i>or- 
Chester, England, a puritan divine, 
highly esteemed for his eloquence 
and piety. He died in 1648, aged 74. 

F4-tro'olus. [6r. narpoxAos.] ( Gr, ^ 
Rom. Myth,) One of the Grecian 
chiefs in the Trojan war, and the 
constant companion and friend of 
Achflles. He one day put on the 
annor of Achilles, and slew many of 
itie Trojans; but, being struck by 
Apollo, he became senseless, and in 
that state was killed by Euphorbus 
and Hector.. See Hector. 

Pat'tle-son, Peter (-sn). An imag- 
inary assistant teacher at Gandei^ 
deuch, and the feigned author of 
Scott's " Tales of My Landlord," 
which were represented as having 
been published posthumously by his 
pedagogue supenor, Jedediah Cleish- 
Dotham. 

Paul. See Virginie. 

P&u-li'n&. Wife of Antigonus, in 
Shakespeare's " Winter's Tale." 

4^ *^She is a character strongly 
drawn fipom real and common life, •<— a 
clever, generous, strong-minded, warm- 
hearted woman, fearless in asserting the 
truth, firm in her sense of right, enthu- 
siastic in all her affections; quick In 
thought, resolute in word, and^nergetic 
hi action ; but heedless, hot-tempered, 
ImpatieBt ; loud, bold, voluble, and tur- 
bulent of tongue ; regardless of the lieel- 
ings of those for whom she would sacri- 
fice her life, and injuring, from, excess of 
zeal, tiiose whom she most wishes to 
serve." Mrs. Jtmuson. 

P$*vo'ni-ft. A name given in ancient 
maps to a tract of country extending 
from about Hoboken to Amboy, in 
what is now the State of New Jersey. 

Pax. {Rom, Myth,) A deified person- 
ification of peace; the same as the 
Irene of the Greeks. 

Pays de Sapience. See Lanp of 

WlSI>OM. 

Peach'um. A character in Gay's 
*VBeggar's Opera," represented as a 
pimp and a receiver of stolen prop- 



erty, and lis makinjgf his hpuse a 
resort for thieves, pickpockets, and 
villains of all sorts. See Lockit. 

No PecKhum it U, or young Lockit, 
That rifles my fob with a snatcht 

Alas! I must pick my own pocket, 
And make gravy-soup of my watch. 

Peach'um, lifrs. A character in Gay's 

** Beggar's Opera;" wife of Peach- 

um. See aupra. 

The authors of this scheme [the Kansas 
luarpfttion] have scarcely shown the ordinaiy 
cunmng of roKnes, which conceals its ulterior 

Jurposes. Disdaining the advice of Mv, 
'eachum to her dauglner Folly, to be *' some- 
what nice" in her deviatitms £kx)m vhrtne, 
they have advanced bravely and flagrantly to 
tliMr nefiuious otgect. AtlaaMc Mon^Mi/, 

Peacli'um, Polly. A celebrated char- 
acter in Gay's "Beggar's Opera;" 
daughter of Peachum. She is riepre- 
sented as having great beauty, and 
as preserving, unspotted, the purity 
of her character, though living among 
the basest persons. 

Peasant Bard. A descriptive epithiet 
conferred upon Bobert Bums, the 
great lyric poet of Scotland. 

Peasant of the Danube. A title 
given to Louis Legendre (1756-1797), 
member of the French National Con- 
vention, who took an active part in 
all the events of the Revolution. His 
wild eloquence was the occasion of 
this surname being given him. 

Peasant Poet of Northampton- 
shire. A name given to John Clare 
(1793-1864), an English poet of hum- 
ble origin, whose remarkable powers 
of description brought him into pub- 
lic notice and secured the public fa- 
vor. 



" The instance before us is, per- 
haps, one of the most striking of patiient 
and persevering talent existing and en« 
during in the most forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition that literature has at 
any time exhibited." Lond. Qu. Rev, 

Peasants' 'War. [Ger. Bauem Ki%eg.'] 
{Ger, Hiat,) The name given to a 
revolt of the German peasantry in 
Swabia and Franconia, and 3ubse- 
auently }n Saa^ony, Thuringia, and 
Alsace, occasioned by the increasing 
oppression and cruelty (tf the nobles 
and clergy. It broke out several 
different %ames, from about 1500 to 
1525, in which latter year it was 
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finally tenninated, after upwards of 
150,000 lives had been lost. The de- 
feated insurgents not only failed to 
obtain relief trom their feudal burdens, 
but their lot became in many respects 
harder than before. 

Pecksniff. A hypocrite in Dickens's 
"Martin Chuzzfewit," - "so thor- 
oughly impregnated with the spirit 
offalsehood that he is moral even in 
drunkenness, and canting even in 
shame and (^scovery." 

Pedro, Don. See Don Pbdeo. 

Pee'blef, Feter (pe^blz). A charac- 
ter in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
"Redgauntlet;" represented as vain, 
litigious, hard -hearted, credulous, a 
liar, a drunkard, and a pauper. 

In one point of view, there is nothine more 
Hogaithian comic tlian this lone Peter-PedAes 
'* ganging plea " of " Marquis AGrabeau ver- 
tu8 Nature and others; " yet, in adeeper point 
of view, it is but too serious. Ckxrlyle. 

Peelers. The uniformed constabula- 
ry of Ireland ap^inted mider the 
"Peace Preservation Act" of 1814, 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel. The 
name was subseauently given to the 
new police of England, who were, 
also, vulgarly called " Bobbies," af- 
ter Sir Itobert. 

Peeping Tom of Cov'en-tarj^. An 
appellation given to a person of un- 
governable inquisitiveness. 

4^ "The Countess €k)diya, bearing 
an extraordinary affection to this place 
[Coventry], often and earnestly besought 
her husband [Leofric, Earl of Mercia], 
that, for the love of God and the blessed 
Virgin, he would free it from that griev- 
ous servitude whereunto it was subject ; 
but he, rebuking her for importuning 
him in a matter so inconsistent with 
his profit, commanded that she should 
thenceforth forbear to move therein ; yet 
she, out of her womanish pertinacity, 
continued to solicit him ; insomuch that 
he told her [a. d. 1057] if she would ride 
on horseback, naked, from one end of 
the town to the other, in the sight of all 
the people, he would grant her request. 
Whereunto she answered, * But will you 
give me leave so to do ? ' And he reply- 
ing, ' Yes,' the noble lady, upon an ap- 
pointed day, got on horseback, naked, 
with her hair loose, so that it covered all 
her body but her legs, and thus perform- 
ing the journey, returned with joy to her 
husband, who therefore granted to the 



InhaUtants a charter txt flraedom, which 
hnmunity I rather conoeiTe to have been 
a kind of manumission fiNNn some . . . 
servile tenure, whereby they tbeo. held 
what they had under this gpreatearl, than 
only a freedom ftom all manner of toll, 
except horses, aa Knighton affirms." 
DugdcUe. It 18 said by Bapin, that the 
countess, previous to her riding, com- 
manded all persons to keep within doors 
and from their windows on pain of death ; 
but, notwithstemding this sefrere penalty, 
there was one person who could not for- 
bear giving a look, out of curiosity ; but 
it cost him his life. From this circum- 
stance originated the ftuniliar epithet of 
"Peeping Tom of Coventry." To com- 
memorate the event, the mayor and cor- 
poration periodically walk in procession 
through the town, accompanied by a 
female on horseback, clad in a linen dress 
closely fitted to her limbs. A figure, com- 
memorative of the peeper, has long been 
preserved in Coventry, and is now in- 
serted in the niche of a new house com- 
municating with the High Street. Ten- 
nyson has versified the story of the Count- 
ess and Peeping Tom in his po^n entitled 
" Godiva." 

Peers, The Twelve. See Twelve 

ir££aIvS. 
Feg-ar-Iiantem. Another name for 
Will-with-the-Wisp, or Jack-with-' 
the-Lantem. 

Feg-ar-Bam'fey. The heroine of an 

old song, having this name for its 

title, wluch is alluded to in Shake- 

8X)eare's " Twelfth Ni^ht," a. ii.,8c. 3. 

Percy says it was an indecent ballad. 

[Wntten also Peggy Ramsey.] 

He [Barnes 1.1 had been much strack with 
the beau^ and embarrassment of the pretty' 
Peff-a^Ranuey, as he called her, when m ftrst 
her. SirW.Seott. 



Feg'$-sus. [Gr. nirycwrot.] {Gr,. 4" 
Bom. Mypi,) A winged horse whic^ 
sprung nrom the blood of Medusa, 
and belonged to Apollo and the 
Muses. From a stroke of his hoof 
the fountain Hippocrene burst forth 
on Mount Helicon. He was caught 
by Bellerophon, who destroyed the 
dnimsera with his aid. But when 
Bellerophon attempted to ride to 
heaven on his back, he threw him 
off, and ascended alone to the skies, 
where he was changed into a constel- 
lation. 

Felefls. [Gr. nijAev'sJ ( Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth,) A king of Thessaly, son of 
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JEacuBy husband of Thetis, father of 
Achilles, and a sharer in the Argo- 
nautic expedition. 

Fe-li'ddg. [Gr. ni,A€t«iis.] (Gr. ^ 
Horn, Myth.) A patronymic of 
Achilles, the son of Peleus. 

Peli-dn. [Gr. n^Aioi^.] A high moun- 
tain in Thessaly. See Ossa. 

Pelle-$s, Sip. A very valorous knight 

of Arthur's Round Table. In "The 

Faery Queen," he is one of those who 

pursue " the blatant beast," when, 

after having been conquered and 

chained up by Sir Calidore^ it breaks 

its iron chain, and agam ranges 

through the world. 

Fairy damsels, met in Ibrests wide 
By kni^ts of Logres, or of Lyonee, 
Lancelot, or Pellau, or Fellenore. MiUon. 

Felle-nore, Kins. A celebrated 
character in the old romance of 
" Morte d' Arthur." 

Pelops. [Gr. nA«»^.] (Gr, 4' ^^f^"^' 
Myth.) A Phrygian prince, grandson 
of Jupiter, ana son of Tantalus. He 
was slain, and served up before the 
gods by his own father, who wished 
to test their omniscience. They were 
not deceived, however, and would not 
touch the horrible food; but Ceres, 
absorbed in grief for the loss of Pros- 
erpine, tasted of the shoulder before 
she discovered what it was. Jupiter 
restored Pelops to life, and replaced 
his shoulder with one of ivory. 

Pe-na'tdf. {Rom. Myth.) Guardian 
deities of the household, and of the 
State regarded as a larger household 
formed by the union of many smaller 
ones. They were similar to, or iden- 
tical with, the Lares. See Lares. 

Pen-den'nis, Arthur. The hero of 
Thackeray's satirical romance en- 
titled " T*ne History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and Misfortunes;" a 
voung man of warm feelings imd 
lively intellect, self- conceited and 
selfish, with no attractive points of 
character but a sense of honor and a 
capacity for love. 

Pen-den'nis, Mi^or. A gentleman- 
like parasite, or rather tuft - hunter, 
in Thackeray's " History of Penden- 
nis," who fawns upon his patrons for 



the sake of bemg received into their 
society. 

Pen-dras'j^n. A son of Constans. 
and his successor on the throne or 
Britain, according to legendary his- 
torians ; also, a surname given, after 
the death of this king, to Uther, an- 
other son of Constans, and the father 
of King Arthur. See Constans and 
Uther. 

For once I read 
That stout Pendragon in his litter rick 
-Came to the field and vanquished his foes. 

Shak. 

Pe-nel'o-pe. [Gr. Uriv€K6irri.] (Gr, 
4 Rom. Myth.) A celebrated Gre- 
cian princess, wife of Ulysses, and 
mother of Telemachus, famed for her 
chastity and constancy during the 
long absence of her husband. Being 
greatly annoyed by many importu- 
nate suitors, she put them off for a 
time by declaring that she could not 
decide between them until she had 
finished weaving a shroud for her 
aged father-in-law; and, to protract 
the time, she pulled out by night 
what she had woven during the day. 
The stratagem was at lengtii discov- 
ered ; but Ulysses happened to return 
in season to prevent the unpleasant 
consequences that might otherwise 
have ensued. 

Peninsular State. The State of 
Florida; — popularly so called firom 
its shape. 

Peninsular 'War. {Hist.) The name 
given to the war carried on in Portu- 
gal and Spain by the English forces 
under Sir Arthur WellesTey against 
the invading armies of Napoleon I., 
between 1808 and 1812. 

Pennsylvania Farmer. A surname 
given to John Dickinson (1732-1808), 
an American statesman and author, 
and a citizen of Pennsylvania. In 
the year 1768, he published his " Let- 
tersfrom a Pennsylvania Farmer to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colo- 
nies." These were republished in 
London, with a preface by Dr. Frank- 
lin, and were suDseouently translated 
into French, and published in Paris. 

Fen-tap'o-lin {8p. pron, pen-tft-po- 
leenO- The leader of one of two 
vast hostile armies into which the 
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distempered imagination of Don 
Quixote (see Don Quixote) trans- 
formed two large flocks of sheep, 
which, firom a distance, he saw ap- 
proaching each other on a wide and 
dusty plain. This phantom warrior, 
accordmg to the veracious Don, was 
the Christian king of the Garaman- 
tians, sumamed " Of the Naked 
Arm,'* because he always entered 
into battle with his right arm bare. 
His beautiful daughter had been de- 
manded in marriage by Alifanfaron, 
emperor of the great isle of Tapro- 
foana, who was a strong pagan. But 
as Pentapolin would not accept such 
a misbehever for a son-in-law, Ali- 
fanfaron resolved to win the lady by 
means of the sword ; and the armies 
of the hostile chiefs were upon the 
point of engaging each other when 
the Don descried them. 

Not Sancho, when his master interrupted 
hk account of the combatants of FenUgtolin 
with the naked arm to advance in person to 
the charge of the flock of sheep, stood more 
confounded than Oldbuck at this sudden 
escapade of his nephew. Sir W. Scott. 

Pen-thes^i-le'^ [Gr. Utv0t<n\tui.'\ 

( Gr. 4" Rom. Myth. ) A queen of the 

Amazons, who fou^t against the 

Greeks during the Trojan war, and 

was slain by Achilles. 

Had I not unfortunately, by the earnestness 
of inir description, awakened the jealousy of 
his PenthesUea of a countess, he had forgotten 
the crusade and all belonging to it. 

SirW. ScoU. 

Pen'thetls. [Gr. Hei^dev?.] {Gr. 4- 

Mom. Myth.) A king of Thebes, 

who, for treating with contempt the 

rites of Bacchus, was torn in pieces 

by his mother and aunts, they oeing 

at the time under the influence of the 

god. 

A man hunted by the derils that dwell un- 
chained within himself; like FerUhevs by the 
Maenads; like Actaeon by his own dogs. 

Carlyle. 

People, Man of the. See Man of 
THE People. 

Pepper, K. N. [That is, Cayenne 
Pepper.] A nom de plume of James 
M. Morris, a humorous American 
writer of the present day. 

Perce'£6r-est (4). The title of an old 
romance of chivalr\', and the name 
of its hero, a knight of the Round 
Table. An analysis of the romance 



is given in Dnnlop's '* History cf 

Fiction." 

Fdr'ce-vftl (4). The hero of an old ro- 
mance of chivalry of the same name, 
celelM-ated for his adventurea in search 
of thosangreal. 

Per'cl-net (4). See Graciosa. 

P5r'dl-t$ (4). 1. Daughter of Leontes, 
king of Sicilia, and of Hermione, his 
queen, in Shakespeare's ^Winter^e 
Tale; " in love with Florizel. 



** The qualities which impart to 

Perdita her distinct indiyidualitj are the 
beautiful combination of the pastoral 
with the elegant, of simplicity with ele- 
vation, of spirit with sweetness.*' 

Mrs. Jameson. 

2. Under this name the beaatiM 
and unfortunate Mrs. Mary (Darby) 
Robinson (1768-1800), who feU a vic- 
tim to the licentiousness of the BriiiOB 
of Wales, — afterward Geoi^ IV., — 
was known at the time of her con- 
nection with him. She first attracted 
his attention while playing the part 
of Perdita in the " Winter^s Talc7" 
The prince was nicknamed florifsel. 

Fdre de la Pens^e (per da li p5>^- 
8&', 62). See Father THouGHTFVii. 

Pdre Duchesne, lie (li^ pgf dii'shiLn^ 
34). A by-name given to Jacques 
Ren6 Hubert (1755-1794), a brutal 
and profligate Jacobin leader <^ tiie 
French Revolution, from the name of 
a newspaper which he edited. 

Perez, Michael. See Coppsb Cap- 
tain. 

Peri Banou. See Paribanou. 

Pe'ri-$n of Gaul (9). A king of 
Wales (Gaula) in the old romance of 
"Amadis de Gaul." See Amadis 
DE Gaul. 

Pemelle, Mme. (m&'dftm' p^f^nel'). 
A scolding old grandmother in Mo- 
li^re's " Tartuffe." 

Pfir'o-nellft. [Fr. PeroneUe, a cor- 
ruption of PetroneUe, from Pterre, 
Peter. PetroneUe was a character in 
the ancient mysteries.] The subject 
of a faiiy tale, represented as a pretty 
country lass, who, at the ofier of a 
fairy, changes place vnth an old and 
decrepit queen, and receives the hom- 
age paid to rank and wealtii, but af- 
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terward gladly resumes her beauty 
and rags. 

Perpetual Edict. [Lat. Edictum 
Perpetuum.] {Rom, Hist.) A de- 
cree issued by the emperor -^lius 
Hadrianus (76-138), promulgating 
and embodying a fixed code of laws, 
which was drawn up by the jurist 
Salvius Julianus. 

Perrin, Dandin. See Daiidin, Per- 

RIN. 

Per-aeph'o-ne. [Gr. nepvei^io}.] 
{Mifth.) The Greek name of Pros- 
erpine. See Proserpine. 

Per'seAs (4). [Gr. nepaev?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth. ) The son of Jupiter and 
Danae, who, being furnished bv 
Mercury with a sickle-shaped sword, 
by Minerva with a mirror, and by 
title nymphs with winged sandals, 
a bag, and a helmet of invisibility, 
vanquished the Gorgons (see Gor- 
GONs), and armed himself with 
Medusa's head, by means of which 
he turned into stone the sea-monster 
to whom Andromeda was exposed, 
besides performing many other ex- 
ploits. After death, he was placed 
among the stars as a constellation. 

Persian Anaoreon. See Anacreon 
OF Persia. 

Perth, Fair Maid of. See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

P^taud. See King Pi^taud. 

Peter. 1. (Iiord.) The name by 
which Swift designates the pope in 
his "Tale of a Tub." 
2. See Morris, Peter. 

Pe'ter-loo, Field of. A name popu- 
larly given in England to the scene 
of an attack made by the military, 
acting under the orders of the magis- 
trates, upon a reform meeting, held 
in St. Peter's Field, at Manchester, 
on the 16th of August, 1819, which 
was attended by 60,000 persons, of 
whom only eight were killed, though 
many were wounded ; a word formed 
in burlesque imitation of Waterloo. 

Batties and bloodshed, September Mas- 
sacres, Bridges of Lodi, retreara of Moscow, 
Waterloos, Feterloos, ten-pound firanchises, 
tar-barrels, and guillotines. Oarlyle. 

Peter the "Wild Boy. See Wild 
Boy, The. 



Fe^. A companion of Sir John Fal- 
staffj in the tirst and Second Parts' 
of Shakespeare*s " King Henry IV." 

Petrified City. A name given to 
Ishmonie, in Upper Egypt, on ac- 
count of a great number of statues 
of men, women, children, and ani- 
mals, which are said to be seen there 
at this day, and which, according to 
the popular superstition, were once 
animated beings, but were miracu- 
lously changed into stone in lill the 
various postures and attitudes which 
were assumed by them at the instant 
of their supposed transubstantiation. 
Allusions to this citv occur in several 
EngUsh writers. The stonr is said to 
have been first mentioned by Kir- 
cher, in his *^ Mundus Subterraneus." 

Pe-trCL'chi-o. A gentleman of Verona, 
in Shakespeare's ^'Taming of the 
Shrew." 

4^ " Petmchio is a madman in his 
senses, *a very honest fellow, who hardly 
speaks a word of truth, and succeeds in 
all his tricks and impostures. He acts 
his assumed character to the life, with 
the most fantastical extravagance, with 
untired animal spirits, and without a 
particle of iU-humor from beghming to 
end." Hazlitt. "He is a fine, hearty 
compound of bodily and mental vigoi, 
adorned by wit, spirits, and good-nature.'* 

Leigh Hunt. 

Phae'dr^. [Gr.*at«pa.] {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, a sister of Ariadne, and the 
wife of Theseus. See Hippolttus. 

Pha'e-t^n. [Gr. ^o^ftav, the shining.] 
{Gr. 4- Rom. Myth.) A son of He- 
lios, or Sol (the sun), and Clymene, 
who asked and obtained leave to 
drive his father's chariot for one day, 
as a proof of his divine descent. 
Losing control of the steeds, he set 
the world on fire, and was punished 
for his presumption by being struck 
with a thunderbolt and thrown into 
the river Eridanus, or Po. [Written 
sdso Phaethon.J 

Gallop apace, you lleiy-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus* mansion; such a wagoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the wes^ 
And bring in cloudy nfgnt immediately. 

Shak. 

PhSr'^-m^nd. A king of the Franks, 
and a knight of the Round Table, who 
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Tinted King Arthur's court tniw^mto, 
to obtain, by his prowess and exploits, 
a seat at this renowned board. 

Phe'be. A shepherdess, in Shake- 
speare's "As You Like It." 

Fhl-la'ri-o (9). An Italian, and a 
friend to Posthumus, in Shake- 
speare's play of " Cymbeline." 

Fhl-le'm&n. [Gr. *tA^/*«i'.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. myUi.) A pious rustic, hus- 
band of Baucis. See Baucis. 

Fhmnte (fe'iant', 62). A character in 
Moli^re's comedy of " The Misan- 
thrope." 

FhX-li8l-dd§. One of the poetical 

names of Sir Philip Sidney ; formed 

from portions of the two names Philip 

and ^dney^ with a Latin termination 

added. It was invented by himself, 

and occurs in the "Arcadia." 

He knows the grace of that new elennce 
Which sweet Fhiligides fetched of late firom 
France. Bp. Hall. 

Phil/oo-te't$9. [Gr. *iAo*eTirn;5.] ( Gr. 
4" Bom, My(h.) A son of Poeas, and 
one of the Argonauts. He was pres- 
ent at the death of Hercules, and re- 
ceived from him certain arrows which 
had been dipped in the gall of the 
Lemsean hy(h-a. (See Hercules.) 
On his journey to Troy, he was 
wounded in the foot by one of these 
arrows, — or, according to some ac- 
counts, by a water-sn^e, — and, as 
the wound ulcerated and became ex- 
cruciatingly painful, his companions 
treacherously left him on the solitary 
island of Lemnos. In the tenth year 
of the war, however, an oracle de- 
clared, that Troy could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules ; and 
Philoctetes, yielding to the solicita- 
tion of Ulysses and Diomed, repaired 
to Troy, and made use of them, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his valor and 
dexterity. 

How changed for Marat, lifted from, his 
dark cellar into this luminous " peculiar trib- 
une I" All dogs have their day; even rabid 
dogs. Sorrowful, incurable Philoctetes Ma- 
rat; without whom Troy cannot be taken I 

Carlyle. 

Phil'o-meaS. [Gr. ^tAojaijAa.] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, changed into 
a nightingale. 



Philosopher, The. 1. A common 
designation of the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The epi« 
thet Verissimui — " The Philoso- 
pher" — was applied to him bv 
Justin Martyr, and is that by whicn 
he has been commonly distinguished 
frx>m that period to the present, al- 
though no such title was ever pub- 
licly or formally conferred. 

2. A surname given to Leo VI. 
(867-911), emperor of the East, prob- 
ably on account of his writings, for 
his conduct gave him no claims to 
the appellation. 

3. An appellation bestowed upon 
Porphyrv (223-304), an acute and 
learned Neoplatonist, and an earnest 
opponent of Christianity. 

Philosopher of PS^'nej^(o^fgf'nft')• 
yoItaire is sometimes so called from 
his chateau of Femey, near Creneva, 
where he spent the last twenty years 
of his life. 

This, and several subsequent appeals of fiie 
same sort, are among the best points in tiie 
conduct of the " Philoaopher of Femey ^ 

W. t^acUdinQm 

Philosopher of Malmesbury 

(mimz'b^r-rt). A name often given 
to Thomas Hobbes, who was bom at 
Malmesbury in 1588, and who is cel- 
ebrated as the first English p^chol- 
ogist, and the first great English 
Avriter on the science of government. 
His, says MiU, was *' a great name in 
philosophy, on account both of the 
value of what he taught, and the ex- 
traordinary impulse which he com- 
municated to the spirit of free inquiry 
in Europe." 

Philosopher of Sans-Soud (sd^ 
soo'se', 62). A name given to Fred- 
erick the Great (1712-1786), who was 
a disciple of Voltaire, and the author 
of a book entitled " Anti-Machiavel." 
as well as several other politico-phil- 
osophical works. 

Philosopher of the Unknown. [Fr. 
Le Philosophe Inconnu.J The self- 
assumed appellation of Louis Claude 
de Samt Martin (1743-1803), a 
French mystic. 

Philosopher of "Wim'ble-d^n (-bl-). 
A designation of John Home Toobs 
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(1736>1812)j a noted English ^nun- 
marian, philolo^st, and politician, 
who resided at Wimbledon, a parish 
in the vicinity of London. 

Fhil'fis-tr&te. Master of the revels 
to Theseus, in Shakespeare's " Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 

Fhi'netls. [Gr. ♦tvev's.] {Gr,<^Rom. 
Myth.) A blind king of Thrace, who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. He 
was tormented l>y the Harpies for his 
cruelty toward his sons, whom he 
deprived of sight in consequence of a 
false accusation made against them 
by their mother-in-law, who charged 
them with having behaved improp- 
erly to her. Whenever Phmeus 
wanted to eat, the Harpies came, and 
took away or devoured a portion of 
his food, and defiled the rest. 

Phiz. A pseudonym adopted by Hab- 
lot K. Browne, an English comic 
draughtsman, who designed the illus- 
trations in the first edition of Dick- 
ens's " Pickwick Papers.'* 

Phleg^e-th^n. [Gr. «Ae7e9<ov, burning, 
flaming.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth,) A river 
in Hades which rolled with waves of 
fire instead of water. Nothing grew 
on its scorched and desolate shores. 

Fierce PMegethon, 
Whose wayea of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

MUton. 

Phle'gj^-aa. [Gr. *A«yvas.] (Gr, ^ 
Rom, Myth.) The son of Mars, the 
king of the Lapithae, and the father 
of Ixion and Coronis. For his im- 
piety in plundering and burning the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, he was 
placed in hell, where a hi^ stone 
was suspended over his head, which 
kept him in a state of continual 
alarm. 

PhceTje. [Gr. ♦ofpi;.] (Gr, ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of the moon, 
and sister of Phoebus; a name of 
Diana. See Diana. 

PhcB'bus. [Gr. *o4/^k, the radiant.] 
( Gr. 4" Rom. Myth, ) A poetical name 
of Apollo, considered as the sim-god. 
See Apollo. 

Phoe'nix. [Gr. ♦otVif .] ( Gr. f Rom. 
MyUi. ) A bird said to visit Heliopolis, 
in Egypt, once in every 600 years; 



according to another uid the more 
popular account, it lived 500 years, 
and, when about to die^ made a nest 
in Arabia, and burned itself to ashes, 
from which a young phoenix arose. 

Phce'niz, John, Gentleman. A 
pseudonym of Captain George Ho- 
ratio Derby (d. 1861), a humorous 
and popular American writer. 

PhooHcf or Poo'k&. [Probably the 
same as the English Pudcl (Fairy 
Myth.) Among the Irish, a spirit of 
diaboUcal disposition. He sometimes 
appears as an eagle or a black horse, 
and hurries to destruction the person 
he gets possession of. 

Phor'ous. [Gr. «<Spicof .] (Gr.^Rom. 
Myth.). A son of Neptune, and father 
of jyfedusa and the other Gorgons. 
After death, he was changed into a 
sea-god. [ W ritten also P h o r c y s.] 

Phor'mi-o. A parasite in Terence's 
comedy of the same name ; an accom- 
modating gentleman who reconciles 
all parties. 

Phyllis. [Gr.»vAA«.] 1. (Gr.^Rom. 

Myth.) A daughter of King Sithon 

of Thrace, who hung herself, blinking 

that she was deserted by her lover, 

and was changed by the gods into 

an almond-tree. 

2. A country girl in Virgil's third 

and fifth Eclogues; hence, a rustic 

maiden in general. 

At thdr savoiy dinner set 
Of herbs, and other oountnr messea, 
Which the neat-handed PAyUu dreaaea. 

MUtoa. 

Piokelherrinse (pik'el-her'ring-ft). 
Thepopular name of a bufibon among 
the Dutch. See Hanswurst. rCalled 
Pickkhdring by the Germans. J 

4^ Sir F. Palgntve conjectares, that 
the term may have been originally Pickle- 
harin, 1. «., the hairy aprite, answering 
to Ben Jensen's Puck-hairy ; and that he 
may have worn a rough garment of hair 
or leaves, like the Scottish Brownie and 
other Biiailar beings. 

Piokle, PSp'e-gritne. The hero of 
Smollett's novel, "The Adventures 
of Peregrine Pickle." 



" The savage and ferocious Pickle, 

. . '. besides his gross and base brutality , 
besides his ingratitude to his uncle, and 
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flia nnfB iK^and^ irtikh h> ihan in 
itu pltunn ha tekei to tonntut oibon 
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flsnd In glHi axhiUti > low bnil unsan- 
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We an onlj snrprlncl tb 



; bU pndoml- 
nlttailft da- 

Plok'wiok, Samuel. The hero of 
Dickens's " Pickwick P 
tii^iiistied fur bis genl 



liai goudness 



He is 



I represented as the foander ot^a 
club called after liis own name, in 
company with other members of 
which, who ar« mider his care and 
(foidanfle, he trawela over England, 
meeting with many Isaghsbie ad- 
Tentures. The expression, " a Pick- 
wickian sense," which has passed 
into common speech as denoting 
a merely technical or constructive 
sense, refers to a quarrel ata meeting 
of the club, in wVch Mr. Pickwick 
accused Ur. BioUon of acting in 
a "vile and calumnious" manner, 
whereupon the latter retorted by 
calling Mr, Pickwick "a humbug; 
but, it finally being made to appear 



_ I the o&nsi'- - 

parliamentary sense, and that each 
personally eiitertiuned " the highest 
regard and ealoem " for the other, the 
difficulty wfl3 readily setlJad, and the 
gentlemen eipreaaed themselves mu- 
tually satisfied with the explanations 
which had been made. 
^ " This oima [Piekwkkl Is no 6ib- 



a large proportion 



Plorooholo (pSkTCkSI'). [rr.,from 



' Gaigantna," cste- 
brated for his thirst of empire, and 
his vast projects. By some, Charles 
V. of Spam 19 supposed to be satirized 

Waiui. (Sam. Mi/tk.) A king of 
Latium, son of Saturn and father of 
FauDUS; turned hy Circe, whose love 
ha had alighted, into a woodpecker. 



[Lat 



Pled JPipor of Ham's- ^^ 

imixn Omnicoloi-.y The hero ot ma 
old and celebrated German legend, 
related in Verstegan's "Kestltution 
of Decayed Intelligence" (London, 
1834), of which narrative Robert 
Browning, in his poem entided " The 
Pied Piper," has giyen an extended 
metrical version, Tlie legend re- 
counts how a certain musician, dressed 
in a fentastical coat, came m(o the 
town of llamel, in the country of 
Brunswick, and offered, for a sum of 
monM^p to rid the town of the rata 
by which it was infealedj and how, 
having executed his task, and tha 
promised reward having been with- 
held, he in revenge blew again hia 
Sipe, and, by (he magic of its tones, 
rew the children of the town, to tlie 
number of a hundred and lbirtv,to« 
cavern in the side of a hill, which, 
immediately upon their entrance, 
closed and shut them in for ever. 
Ericbins wrote a work, entitled 
" Exodns Hamelensis," expressly on 
the subject, in which he maintained 
the historical authenticity of the 
story; and Martin Schoock wrote 
another, " Fabnla Hamelensis," in 
which he took the opposite ground. 
According to Veretcgan, the " exo- 
dus " took place on the 2ad of Jnly, 
1376; but the date commonly given 
is June 26, 128i Harenberg main- 
Uina, according to Zedlar, that a 



test with the Bigbop of Minden 
(Conrad II.), never returned to their 
native land, and so gave occasion for 
the tradition that they had been 
swallowed up alive. 

t^ It baa been nmarked that th* 



OwuBi fiAitf^ Co plpa, meniu, bIm, to 
dMOjr, to kUnce, to eadoe, to InTalgUi, 
■Dd UiU ttlii, pnhapa, ii Itia oij^n tit 
tba Hsudin mjUi hi for unLsUn to Uh 
children^ bdng i^rited «nay by & p[per, 
Aa Alt Clu mlffcblef umfi fW>m not fnyiiig 

Thifl Lr ttitt dapotiHdi which twli have 
^hoH miulF drew like the power of rnrlte- 
Uaa.— dRwioldlen kDd pRmU. tndpn and 



"■ nilijil li»" an^ 



Pm»r of Dootom. [Fc. io Cotoww 
o!e<Oue(eiir(.] Ad honorary appella- 
tion given by his admirers lo Willimn 



Pl-fal-dSf. [Gr. n..^-io.] {dr. 4 
Rom. SfylA.) 1. A name giyen lo 
the Musea, trom Pieria, a foimtiin 
near Mount Olympus. 

2. Daughteni of Piems, whom the 
MoAefl changed into magpies for chvt- 
lenging them to sing. 

Pleirs (peerj Fr. pron, p£M'). A 
conspirator m Otway's tragedy of 
"Venice Preserved," impelled to 

and iDiwitliTopy. See Jaffieb. 

WUh the RialtoL Sl^Dck, and (heHoor, 

FleiTOt ipfki'o'). IFr., UlUe Peter, 
°— "Vrre, Peter.] A jesting ohar- 
n pantomime, who lake 



sides of the s 



IVom Ptirre, Pi 



part of a simple valet, wearing whll* 
pantaloons, and a lai^ white jacket 
with a row of bi^ buttons in front, 
and who oi^en paints his face white, 
Fi'gio-KToml-txiB, A name occur- 
ring in Shakespeare's comedy of 
"Twelfth Night." Who or what is 

Andrew Ague-cheek mFroly alludes 
to it as having been used by Olivia's 
clown upon an occasion of mirth and 
jesting, so tha^ in all likelihood, it 
was not intended to be taken aeri- 

Qu'eubiui 1 wan >ei}' gaSl. I* MBi. S»at. 



ins on oppo- 
with the At. 



anciently called Caipe and Abyla — 
were situated, tiie former in Europe, 
and the latter in Afiica. Their mod- 
em names are, respectiyeljr, the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and Jebel Zatout, or 
Apes' Hill. The classical appellatioa 
of the Pillars of Hetcnles was given' 

that Hercnies, in nis travels to And 
the oxen of Gcryon, raised these two 
monnlains as monuments of his 
JDumey, and placed on them the in- 
scription, "Nevbu Bflm," importing 
that they mailed the utmost lunits 
ofthe habitable world in Chat direc- 
The Pillars of Hercules long 
■ " ■ IxEd m the GieS 
s of human adven- 
1 aspiration. 



remained deeply fixed in 



rUD^osT^ ihf'^tlFof u'hSfTto'™ 

S£^d^^^'ff'»S?toIi*nfc™« 

Finoh. A schoolmaster and caninrer 
in Shakespeare's " Comedy of Er- 

Finoh. Tom., A character in Dick' 
ens's " MflTtin Chuiilewit," distin- 
guished by bis fcuilelcBsnese, his odd- 
ity, his excessive modesty, and his 
exhaustless goodness of heart 

Pinohwlfe, Mr. A prominent char- 
acter in Wycherley's comedy of 
"The Countiy Wife." 
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Sbe [Lady Droglieda] wdl knew in what 
nteem conjugal fidelity was held among the 
fine gentlemen there, and waiehed her town 
husband as assiduously as Mr. PiMckwtfe 
watched hb countiy win. Mactuday, 

Pinohwife, Mrs. The heroine of 
Wycherley's " Country Wife." See 
AONES, 1. 

Findar, Feter. Apseudonym adopted 
by Dr. John Wolcott (1738-1819). 
In his first publication, ** Lyric Odes 
to the Royal Academicians for 1782," 
he styles himself " a distant relation 
of the poet of Thebes." 

Findar of WakefleldL See Geobge 
a-Green. 

Fin9-tree State. A popular name 
of the State of Maine, the central and 
northern portions of which are cov- 
ered with extensive pine forests. 

Fip. [A childish corruption of PkiUp 
Pirrtp.'] A by-name of the hero of 
Dickens^s novel of ** Great Expecta- 
tions." 

Piper, Tom. One of the characters 

making up a morris-dance. 

So haye I seen 
Torn Fiper stand upon our yillage sreen, 
Backea with the May-pole, while a gientle 

crew. 
In gentle motion, dreularly threw 
Thimselyes about him. Wm, Browne. 

Fiper of Hamelin, The Fied. See 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Fipes, Tom. The name of a char- 
acter in Smollett's " Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle;" celebrated for his 
taciturnity, and represented as a re- 
tired boatswain's mate, living with 
the eccentric Commodore Trunnion 
to keep the servants in order. 

One wonders. Were P^)€s and Hatchway 
there in [Commodore] Martin's squadron? 
In what station Commodore Trunnion did 
then serye in tiie British Nayy ? Carlyle. 

Fl-rith'o-u8. [Gr. Hetptdoo?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Ixion, and a 
king of the Lapithae. His friendship 
for Theseus, ting of Athens, was 
proverbial. After the death of Hip- 
podamia, he descended, in company 
with Theseus, to the infernal regions, 
to carry away Proserpine ; but Pluto, 
who was advised of their intention, 
bound Pirithous to his father's wheel 
(see Ixion), and Theseus to a mon- 
strous stone. 

FI-§i'nl-o. A servant to Posthtmius, 



in Shakespeare's '* Cymbeline.** He 
is distinguished for faithAil attach- 
ment to Imogen, his master's -vdfe. 

Fistol, Ancient. A follower of Fal- 
staff. in Shakespeare's " Merry Wives 
of Windsor," and in the Second Part 
of " King Heniy the Fourth." He 
is a btdly and a swaggerer by profes- 
sion. 



Perhaps firom pistol/o^ explained 
by Florio as ''a roguing b^^ar, a can* 
tier, an upright man that liyeth by coBeif 
age." HaUiweU. 

In this mood, if any one endeayored to 
bring Sir Arthur down to the regions of com* 
mon life, his replies were in the vein of Aw 
dent Pistol : — 



**A fico for the world, and worldlings baae I 
I speak of Africa and golden jcnrs I" 

Sir W. Soott, 

I only say, that I read from habit and from 

indolence^ not from real interest; that» like 

Ancient Pistol deyouring his leek, I read and 

swear tilll get to the end of the narratiye. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Flagiary, Sir FretfliL A chameter 
in Sheridan's i)lay, "The Critic," 
designed, it is said, for Richard Cum- 
berland (1732-1811), an English dra- 
matic writer, noted for his vanity 
and irritability. 

He has, therefore, no reason to «nn]ABin; 
and I dare say, that, like Sir FrttMPUMoiary^ 
he is rather pleased than otherwise. Byron. 

Flain, The. [Fr. La Ptetiw.] {Fr. 
JBtst.) A name given to thatpart of 
the benches, in the Naticmal Conven- 
tion, occupied by the Girondists, or 
the more moderate among the dep- 
uties; hence, these deputies them- 
selves. The Plain succumbed in the 
contest with "The Moxmtain." See 
Mountain, The, and Mabsh, The. 

Flain and Ferspiouous Doctor. 
[Lat. Doctor Planus et Perspicum. or 
Conspicuus.'] An honorary title be- 
stowed upon Walter Burleigh (1275- 
1357), a famous scholastic, b^ his 
admiring contemporaries. He is said 
to have combated the opinions of 
Duns Scotus with great vigor. 

Platonic Puritan. An appellation 
given to John Howe (1630-1706), a 
distinguished Non-conformist divine, 
and a man of great general learning. 
His writings are distinguished for 
their originality, profundi^, and phil- 
osophical calmness and comprenen- 
siveness. 
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a. The First Literary Pleiad, 

instituled by Ptglemy Pbikdeiphus, 
and composed of the cantemporary 

Biets, Callimacbus, Apollo aius of 
iodea, AratuB, Homer the younger, 
Lycophron, Xicosder, and Theocntus. 

3. The LirsRARr Pliiad ay 
CHARLBMAQNii wss a sort of aoul- 
enir founded by diat monarch, iu 
irhich Atcuin was called Albiniu: 
Angilbert, ff'mfr; Adelard, Aa^ut- 
tine: Eiculfo, Ooniffllat ; and Cbarle- 
macne himsBlf, DatAd. Tamcfrid 
anif ODB other completed the Pleiad. 

4. A literary school in France, in 
tbe sixteenth century, of whi^b 
Ronsard wa« the head, and gix of 
hi« admirers the remaining mem- 
ben; namely, the poets Joachim du 
Bellay, Antoine de Balf, Amadis 
Jamyn, BeUeau, JodellB, and Pontbus 
de Thinrd. They wero at fint called 
La Brigade. 

Ple'l-^dSs (ple'yft-dti, ao). [Gr. 
HA. Jj„.J ( fir. f ft™. Myli. ) Sev- 
en daughters of Atlas and Pleiona, 
named Electra, Alcyone, Celffino. 
Mnia, Sterope, Taygete, and Uerope. 
Their history is difTerunUy related. 
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naked eye; and tbe accients believed 
that tbe seventh (Merope) bid her- 
self IVoni shame, she alone havinj; 
married a mortal, while her sisters 
were the wives of gods. 
fiaydeU, Mr. P&ulUH. A shrewd 
Bud witlv lawyer in Scott's novel of 

Pliant, Sir FauL An axorious, fool- 
ish old knight, in Congreve's comedy 
of "The Ifcuf- "--'--'■ 



SE"" 



„. , „ _.B Napoleon 

Joseph Charles Bonaparte, son of 

Jerome Bonaparte by his aecond wife, 

I tbe FriQcess Fredenca Catherine of 

WUrtemberg. 
I bowman, FiSra. The hero of a 
I celebrated satirical poem (" The 
I Vision of Piers Plowman") of the 
I fourteenth centaiy, of which Bobert 
Laaglsnd (or Langiande) is tbe re- 
puted aulbor. Piers b represented 
as falling ael^p on the Ualvem Hills, 
ic Worcestershire, and as bavinf[ a 
series of dreune. In describing Uiese, 
he exposes the corruptions of eocie^, 
and particularly the di^tsoluteneSB and 
arance of the rehgious orders, widl 
great humor and fancy, but consider- 
able bittemeea. An imilatioa of tiis 
"Vision," called"Piers Plowman's 
Creed," appears to hare been written 
about the end of [he fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is an exposition of the Imped- 
imenta and temptations which t»8et 
(Ills mortal life. Themethod, hkethat 
of Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Prograee," 
is allegorical, but tbe spirit of the 
poetry la not bo moch pictoraaqae ai 
satincal. 
Plu'to. [Gr. nAomw.] {Gr. ^ Sim. 
Mylli.) A son of Satnm and Ops, 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune, hus- 
band of Proserpine, and (he inexo- 
rable king of the under-world. Sm 
PsoaiciiPiME. [Called also Ail.] 
Flu'tUB. [Gr. IUoi)T«.l (Gr.^Bom. 
MyOi.) The god of nches; a eon of 

Plymloy, Petor. A peendonvm 
under which Sydney Smith (17TI- 
18*6), published a powerfal political 
- - t, entitled " Letters on the Sub- 



Poohi Danarl Ipo'kee dl-nS'ree). 
[It., the pennilees.] A BobriqneC 
raven by the Itnliana to Maximilian 
I. (U&S-1519), emperor of Germany. 

Poet of Foeta. A name oflen given 
to Shelley (lTS2-I8iS), who is pre- 
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eminent among modem writers for 
the compass or his imagination and 
the peculiar graces of his style. 
Macaulay says that the words 
** bard " and " inspiration," generally 
so unmeaning when applied to mod- 
em poets, have a special significance 
when applied to Shelley. 

Poets' Comer. An angle in the 
• south transept of Westminster Abbey, 
London; — popularly so called from 
the fact that it contains the tombs of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and other eminent 
English poets, and memorial tablets, 
busts, statues, or monuments, to many 
wha are buried in other places. 

Poet Squab. A nickname given by 
Lord Rochester to Dryden, on ac- 
count of his corpulence m later life. 

Poing. A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff in the two parts of Shake- 
speare's " King Henry IV." [Writ^ 
ten also Poyns.] 

We wen still further remored from the 
dare of ** the mad prince and Poms." 

SirW. Scott. 

The chronicles of that day contidn accounts 
of many a mad prank -which he [Lord War- 
wick, Addison's step-son] played, as we have 
legends of a still earlier date of the lawless 
fIriikB of the wild prince and Foyns. 

Tkackeray. 

Polish Bay'&rd. A name ^ven to 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1763- 
1814), a Polish general of distin- 
guished bravery. 

Polisli By'r6n (9). A name which 
has been very generally given to the 
Polish poet, Adam Micfciewicz (1798- 
1855). It has been said to convey 
"as correct a notion of the nature 
and the extent of his genius as any 
single epithet could possibly do." 

Polish Franklin. An appellation 
conferred on Thaddeus Czacki (1765- 
1813), a distinguished counselor, phi- 
losopher, and historian of Poland. 

Polish Vol-t&ire'. A name popular- 
h* given to Ignatius Krasicki (1774- 
1801), one of the most distinguished 
literary men of Poland, and author 
of a great number of works in prose 
and verse. 

Polix^ne (po'lek/san'). An assumed 
name, adopted, instead of her bap- 
tismal one of Madelon^ by a female 



character in Moli^re's famous com- 
edy, " Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules." 

Po-liz'e-n^s. King of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare^s " Winter's Tale.'* 

Pollux. A famous pugilist, the twin 
brother of Castor. See Castor. 

Po-lo'ni-us. Lord chamberlain to the 
king of Denmark, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Hamlet." 

4^ ^' Polonios ... is the personified 
memory of wisdom no longer actually pos- 
sessed. This admirable character is always 
misrepresented on the stage. Shakespeare 
never intended to exhibit liim as a buf- 
foon : for, although it was natural that 
Hamlet — a young man of fire and genius, 
detesting formality, anddisliking Polonins 
on political grounds, as imagining that he 
had assisted his uncle in Ms usurpation 
— should express himself satirically, yet 
this must not be taken as exactly the 
poet's conception of him. In Pcdonioa, a . 
certain induration of character had aiisen 
fi:t>m long habits of business ; but take 
his advice to Laertes, and OpheUa^s ler- 
erence for his memory, and we shall lee 
that he was meant to be represented as a 
statesman somewhat past his fiteultfos, — 
his recollections of life all fiill of wis- 
dom, and showing a knowledge of human 
nature, whilst what immeSately takes 
place before him, and escapes firom hun, 
is indicative of weakness. ... In the 
great, ever-recurring dangers and datiea 
of lifo, — where to (Ustingnish the fit ob- 
jects for the application of title maxims 
collected by the experience of a long life 
requires no fineness of tact, as la the 
admonitions to his son and danghter, — 
Polonius is uniformly made respectable." 

Coleridge. 

Po-lyd'^-m&S. [Gr. noAvSa/maf.] A 
Grecian athlete, famous for his im- 
mense size and strength. Many 
marvelous stories are related of him, 
as that, when unarmed, he killed a 
huge and fierce lion, stopped a chariot 
in mil career, lifted a mad bull, and 
the like. He is said to have met his 
death in attempting to stop or to sus- 
tain a falling rock. 

PoPj^-deu'cSf . [Gr. noAv5eUjoj«.] ( Gr, 
<f Rom. Myth.) The Greek form of 
Pollux. See Pollux. 

Pol'j^-dore. [Lat. Polydoms. Gr. 
noAv6a>po9.] 1. {Gr. <f Rom. Mifth.) 
The youngest son of Priam and 
Hecuba ; he was killed for his riches 
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Fol'f-brm'Dl-t, or Po-lym'nl-^ 
[Gr- noiBM"'"-] (Gr.4'Sim. MyOi.) 
One of the Musee ; the one who pre- 
fflded over rhetoric and singing. She 
was lepnted to be the inventreM of 

Pol'f-ni'oSg. [Gi. noJtu>«jni!.J {Gr. 
4 Uim. MyOi.) Son of mdipus uiil 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles. See 
Eteocleb and Sever aqaiiibi 

THEBEa. 

Pol'S-phetouB. [Gr. iioAitH»«t.] (Cr. 
^ Rum. Mylh.) A nan of Neptone, 
and one of the Cyclops, who dwelt 

of immenra size and strength, and 
had but one eve, which wan in the 
middle of his foVehead. Whf ii I'lvs- 
e«e landed in Sicily, he, with twelve 
of his companions, got canzht in the 
cave of Polyphemus, and six of the 

cannibal. Tha rest were in expccla- 



noa, and then destroying his sinele 
ye with a fire-brand. [Writlen aJso 
loetically, and in an Anglicized form, 
■olypfir---- 



POP 



a seriea of Almanacs {c 
1732, and continued for twenn-five 
»rs), really written bv Benjamin 
inklin, and dietin);uiataed for their 
^nlcftiJon of the prudential virtues, 
temperance, frugality, order, jus- 



ebym 



insofra 






or precepts, 



wbicb, it has been said,"are'as valu- 
able as any thing that has descended 
from Pythagoras." See Sauhdeeb, 

Fewrf the nianrirue ■udUiwm vhlch 



. s of Almanacs 

first published in 1361 or 1663, and 
said to have originated with Robert 
Herrick, tho poet. Other books were 
also nnbiished under the same name, 
as "Poor Robin's Visions," " Po«r 
Robin's Pathway to Knowledge," &c. 

Pope Joan. See Joab, Pope. 

Pope of PhdlOBOpby. An appellation 
conferred upon Aristotle (n. c. 384- 
— ■ modem times, 



tho i) 



undlesj 



Ponooratea (po-nok'rJ-tSi ; Fr. pron. 
po'nok'ri-tesB'). The name of GflT- 
gantua'a tutor, in Kabelsis' famous 

Pons As'l-no'rmn. (Lat, Bridge of 
Asses.] A name given to the famous 
flflh proposiUon of the first book of 
Euclid's " Elements," ftam the cir- 
cumstance that tjTOS usually find 
much difflcuity in getting over it. 

Poor Bichard. The feigned author 






tohia 



which his system of thought exercised 
upon the strongest minds of Europe 
for centuries. 
Vajfiah'Blot. {Eng. Hut.) The name 
given to an imaginary plot on tho 
part of the Roman Catholica in the 
time of Charles n., to massacre the 
Protestants, bum the city of London, 
and assassinate Che king. The fiction 
was devlM^d by one Tilus Gates, an 
unprincipled and vagabond adven- 
turer, who had been successively an 
Anabaptist minister, a clergyman of 
theEstablished Church, and a Roman 
CalhoUi:. By the aid of sabomed 
witnesses, he procured the judicial 
murder of many innocent persons; 
but a violent reaction at last set in, 
and he was tried, convicted of per- 
juiy, pilloried, whipped, and impris- 

Poplar. Anthony. A name assnnwd 

by the editor of the " Dublin Uni- 
vemily Magazine," when it was fint 
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p09roopiiie» Fetor. A peeudonym 
adopted by William Cobbett (1762- 
1835), a voluminous political writer. 
In 1796, he established in Philadel- 
phia " Peter Porcupine*8 Gazette." 
An edition of the Porcupine Papers, 
in 12 vols., was published in London 
in 1801. 

FMc-op'o-Iis. I^g. pork, and Gr. 
irdAif , city.] A jocmar nickname for 
the city of Cincinnati, which is one 
of the greatest markets for pork in 
America. 

PiAr^z. See Fbrrex. 

]^or'se-xi$, or P^r-aen'n^ liar;. A 
legendanr king of Etruria, who made 
war on Kome on account of the ban- 
ishment of the Tarquins fh>m tiiat 
citjr. Macaulay has made him the 
subject of one of the most magnifi- 
cent of his ** Laj'B of Ancient Bome.'* 

Porto-Crayon. A peeudonym of 
David H. Strother, author of an in- 
teresting series of illustrated [Mipers 
' published in " Harper*s Magazine." 

Por'td-^ (por'shl-ft, or por'shl-ft). A 
rich heiress, in Snakespeare*s *'* Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is in love 
with Bassanio ; but her choice of a 
husband is restrained by a whim of 
her deceased father, who deposited 
her picture in one of three locked 
caskets, of gold, silver, and lead, 
respectively, with the testamentary 
proviso that her hand and fortune 
were to be bestowed upon that suitor 
only who should guess which of the 
caskets contained her likeness. For- 
eign princes, who come to tiy their 
luck, select the golden and silver 
chests, which contain nothing but a 
death's-head and a fool's head, with 
scrolls bearing mocking mottoes ; 
but Bassanio fortunately chooses the 
"meager lead," and wins his mis- 
tress. Soon after, his friend Antonio, 
a wealthy merchant, having thought- 
lessly signed a bond in favor of 
Shyiock, a Jewish usurer, by which 
he agreed to forfeit a pound of flesh 
in case of failure to repay in a stip- 
ulated time a sum of money which 
he had borrowed, and being* unable, 
from a concurrence of unfortunate 
circumstances, to meet the obligation. 



Portia, in the disguise of a " young 
doctor of Bome," and under the 
assumed name of Balthazar, man- 
ages to have the case tried before 
herself, and at last gives judgment 
against the Jew. Bassanio urges her 
to accept of three thousand ducats — 
the sum due to Shyiock l¥om Antonio 
— by way of remuneration ; but she 
begs for a ring that she had once 
given him, and which he had sworn 
never to sell, or give away, or lose. 
He begs to be excused from parting 
with it, but is finally over-persuaded, 
and lets her have it. This incident 
furnishes the occasion for a simu- 
lated quarrel between Bassanio and 
Portia when they meet at Portia* s 
house in Belmont. The story of the 
bond is of Eastern origin. 

Portuguese .&.-i>ollo. A title be- 
stowed upon Luis Camoens (1527- 
1579), the great national poet of 
Portugal. See Apollo. 

Portuguese Iiiv'j^. An appellation 
conferred upon Joao de Barros (1496- 
1570), the most distinguished of 
Portuguese historians. His style is 
greatly admired. 

Portugueise Mars. A title of Affonso 
de AlboquerqUe (1452-1515), viceroy 
of India, and a man of extraordinarv 
wisdom and enterprise, who, in 150d, 
took possession of Goa, which ho 
made the center of Portuguese pow- 
er and commerce in Asia, and sub- 
dued the whole of Malabar^ Cevloiu 
the Sunda Isles, and the penmscua of 
Malacca. 

Portuguese Xos'tr^-da'mus. A 
surname of Gon9alo Annes Bandarm 
(d. 1556), a poet-cobbler, whose writ- 
ings were suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Portuguese Nun. Mariana Alcafo- 
rada (d. about 1700), a Portuguese 
lady who addressed a series of famous 
letters to the Chevalier de Chamilly, 
with whom she was deeply in love, 
though he did not reciprocate her 
passion. She derived the sobriquet 
from her supposed connection with a 
convent. 

Portuguese Ti'ti-^n (tisht-Sn). A 
title given to Alonzo Sanches Coello 
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(1515-1590), a Portuguese painter 
whose style is thought to resemble 
that of the illustrious Italian painter, 
Yecellio Tiziano, or Titian. 

P^r-tu'nus (6). [Lat., from portus, a 
harbor.] (Rom. Myth.) The pro- 
tecting god of harbors. 

Po-flei'd6n. [Gr. no<rei,Su>v.] {Myth.) 
The Greek name of N^tune. See 
Neptune. 

Fdstliu-mus, Iie^o-na'tus. Hus- 
band to Imogen^ in Shakespeare's 
"Cymbeline." He is distinguished 
for his rash but unsuccessful plotting 
of his wife*s death as a punishment 
of her supposed infidelity to him. 

Fotage, Jean (zhon po'tizh', 62). A 
grotesque character on the French 
stage. See Hanswurst. 

Pounce, Mr. Peter. A character in 
Fielding's novel, "The Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews." See Adams, 
Parson Abraham. 

Poundtext, Peter. An "indulged 
pastor " with the Covenanters' army, 
m Sir Walter Scott's " Old Mortal- 
ity." 

Pourceau^niao, M. de (mos^e-o^ di^i 
poof'son'yak', 43, 78). The hero of 
Moli^re's comedy of the same name; 
a pompous country gentleman who 
comes to Paris to marry Julie, — the 
heroine of the piece, — the authority 
of her father naving destined her 
hand to him. But Julie has a lover, 
and this lover plays off so many 
tricks and mystifications upon the 

f)rovincial suitor that he finally re- 
inquishes his suit in despair. 

Pd^'ell, Mary. A pseudonym of 
Miss Anne Manning, a writer of 
the present day. 

Poy'ningg' Iiaw. {Irish Hist.) A 
law passed by a parliament sum- 
moned to meet at Drogheda, bv Sir 
Edward Poynings, governor of Ire- 
land in the time of Henry VII. 
This memorable statute established 
the authority of the English govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

P. P., Clerk of this Parish. The 
feigned author of a humorous and 
celebrated volume of Memoirs real- 
ly written by Arbuthnot, in ridicule 



of Burnet's "History of My (hhi 
Times." The following extract -vrill 
give an idea of this famous work: — 

" In the name of the Lord, Amen. 
I, P. P., Clerk of this Parish, by the 
grace of God write this history. . . . 
Even when I was at school my mistreM 
did ever extol me above the rest of the 
youth, in that I had a laudable voice. 
And it -was furthermore observed tiiat I 
took a kindly afifection unto ttiat black 
letter in which our Bibles are printed. 
Tea, often did I exercise myself in stag- 
ing goodly ballads, such as 'The La^ 
and Death,' ' The Children in liiB 
Wood,' and ' Chevy Chase ; ' and not, 
like other children, in lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, 
I always ventured to lead the psalm 
next after Master William Harris, my 
predecessor, who (it must be confessed 
to the glory of Qod) was a most excellent 
parish clerk in that his day. . . . Ever 
since I arrived at the age of discretion, 
I had a call to take upon me the function 
of a parish clerk ; and to that end it 
seemed to me meet and profitable to as- 
sociate myself with the parish clerks of 
this land, — such, I mean, as were right 
worthy in their calling, and of becom- 
ing gravity. Now it came to pass that I 
was born in the year of our Lord, Anno 
Domini, 1655, the year wherein our wor- 
thy bene&ctor Esquire Bret did add one 
bell to the ring of this parish. So that 
it hath been wittily said, that ' one and 
the same day did give to this our chmrch 
two rare gifts, — its great bell, and its 
clerk.' " 

Those who were placed around it J|a dinner- 
table] had those feelings of awe with which 
P. P., Clerk of the Pansh, described himself 
oppressed, when he first uplifted the psalm in 
presence of those persons of hich worship, the 
wise Mr. Justice Freeman, tne good Liady 
Jones, and the great Sir Thomas Tniby. 

Sir W. Scott. 

The example of the famous " P. P.. Clerk 
o/tJiis Parish" was never more faithfully fol- 
lowed. Hawthorne. 

Interspersed also are long, purely autobio- 
graphical delineations, yet without connec- 
non, without recognizable coherence; so un- 
important, so superfluously minute, they al- 
most remmd us of " P. P., Clerk of this 



Parish." 



Carlyle. 



Pragmatic Sanction. (Hist.) A 
decree by which, in the year 1713, 
Charles VI., emperor of Germany, 
and the last descendant in the male 
line of the house of Austria, settled 
his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of 
Francis of Lorraine. Her succession 
was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
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France, the States General, and most 
of the European jwwers, and she 
ascended the throne in October, 1740 ; 
but a general European war was the 
result. 

4^ The term '' Pragmatic Sanction " 
is Bometimes applied to other solemn 
ordinances or decrees relating either to 
Church or State aCEedrs ; but that by 
which the empire of Oermany was set- 
tled in the house of Austria is the most 
celebrated of all. 

Prairie State. A name popularly 
given to Illinois, in allusion to the 
wide -spread and beautiful prairies 
which form a striking feature of the 
scenery of the State. 

Pnusdldo (pri-zel'do). A nobleman 
of Babylon, in Bojardo's " Orlando 
Innamorato," noted for his devoted 
friendship for Iroldo, with whose wife, 
Tisbina, he falls violently in love. 
Being overheard by her and her 
husband threatening to kill himself, 
the ladv, hoping to divert him from 
bis passion by time and absence, prom- 
ises to return it on condition of his 
performing a distant and perilous 
adventure. He performs the adven- 
ture ; and the husband and wife, sup- 
gosing that there is no other way of 
er escaping the consequences, resolve 
to take poison ; after which the lady 
goes to rrasildo's house, and informs 
him of their having done so. Prasildo 
resolves to die wim them ; but hear- 
ing, in the mean time, that the apoth- 
ecary had given them a drink that 
was harmless, he goes and tells them 
of their good fortune; upon which 
the husband is so struck with his 

Sjnerosity, that he voluntarily quits 
abvlon for life, and the lady marries 
the lover. The new husband subse- 
quently hears that his friend's life is 
in danger, and. quits the wife to go 
and deliver him from it at the risk of 
his own. 

Sreacher, The. A title sometimes 
given to Solomon, " the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem," and author of 
the book of " Ecclesiastes," — a word 
which signifies /Tread^. 

Thus saith The Pretxcher : ** Naught beneath 

the sun 
Is new;" yet stUl from change to change we 

ran. Sjflwu 



Precht, Prau (frft^ prekt). See 
Bertha, Frau. 

Fr^cieuses Bidicules, lies (I^ prft^- 
seQ)z' re'de'kul', 34, 43). The title 
of a comedy by Moliere (1622-1673), 
and a name given to its heroines, 
Aminte and Polixene, who represent 
a class of women among Moli^re's 
contemporaries remarkatue for their 
affectation of extreme politeness, 
their high - flown sentiments, their 
metaphysical conceits, and their eu- 
phuistic style of speaking and writ- 
ing. 

49* It has been customary to say that 
Moli^re's charmiog satire was aimed at 
the Hdtel de Bambouillet, a fkmous cote- 
rie of the most accomplished and illus- 
trious wits, critics, scholars, and poQJts, 
of both sexes, to be found in Paris dur- 
ing the seventeenth century ; but the 
notion has been shown to be utterly 
groundless. In its original acceptation, 
the word prdcieuse was an honorable 
designation, signifying a woman who, to 
grace and dignity of manner, added ele- 
gance and culture of mind. It was there- 
fore applied with perfect propriety to the 
brilliant and cultivated ladies of the 
Rambouillet circle. But, in the course 
of time, grotesque imitations of the man- 
ners and style of the Hdtel became prev- 
alent both in Paris and the provinces, 
and the epithet consequently took on a 
tinge of reproach or contempt. 

PrSa'ter John. [That is, the P*riest, 
or the Presbyter, John.] The name 
given, in the Middle Ages, to a sup- 
posed Christian sovereign and priest 
m the interior of Asia, whose domin- 
ions were variously placed. ^ The 
story is said to have "originated in the 
fact that the Nestorian missionaries, 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
penetrated into Eastern Asia, and 
converted Ung (or Ungh Khan), the 
chief of the Kerait, or Krit, Tartars. 
This name they corrupted or trans- 
lilted into Prester John, Una bein^: 
turned into " Jachanan," or "John," 
and Khan being rendered by " Priest.* ' 
His fame spread to Europe, and not 
only furnished the material of num- 
berless mediaval legends j but supplied 
the occasion of several missionary ex- 
peditions to the East. 

I will go on the Ughtest errand now to the 
Antipodes that you can derise to send me on ; 
I will fbtch yon a tooth-picker now from the 
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ftiTiheBt inch of Ada; bring you the lenfih 
ofPrester John's foot; fetch you « hair of the 
great Cham's beard; do yon any embassage 
to the Pygmies, — rather than hold three 
words' conference with this liarpy. Shak, 

Fres'to. [It. and Sp., quick, nimble, 
swift, from Lat. prasstus^ ready.] A 
name given to Swift by the TJiichess 
of Shrewsbury, who, 'being a for- 
eigner, could not remember the Eng- 
lish word stoifi. The sobriquet is 
freguenUy used in Swift's " Journal 
to Stella." See Stella. 

Pretenders, The. James Francis 
Edward Stuart, son of James 11., 
and Charles Edward Stuart, grand- 
son of James II. ; called respectively, 
the Elder and the Younger Pretender. 
By the forced abdication and flight 
of James II., in 1688, the crown of 
England passed to William, Prince 
of Orange (who was the son of Mary, 
daughter of Charles I.), and to Mary, 
bis wife (who was the daughter or 
James II., and consequently cousin 
to William). The Acts of Settlement 
passed in the reign of William III. 
(A. D. 1701 and 1708) secured the 
succession of the house of Hanover 
to the English throne. The Elder 
Pretender made some vain attempts 
to recover the kingdom, but surren- 
dered his claims, in 1743, to his son, 
Charles Edward, the Younger Pre- 
tender, who, in the following year, 
invaded Great Britain from France, 
and fought gallantly for the throne 
of his ancestors, but was signally 
defeated at CuUoden, in 1746{ and 
compelled to escape to the Contment. 

Prettyxnan, Prinoe. See Prince 
Prettyman. 

Pri'^. [Lat. PriamuSj Gr. npiofUK.] 
( Cfr. 4" Rom, Myth.) A son of Laom- 
edon, and the last king of Troy ; 
husband of Hecuba, and father of 
Hector, Helenus, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Polyxena^ Troilus, Cassandra, &c. 
He was slain by Pyrrhus, tiie son of 
Achilles, the same night on which 
Troy was taken by the Greeks. 

Prl-a'pus. [Gr. iipiairo«.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The god of procrea- 
tion in general, or a deified personifi- 
cation of the fifuctifying principle in 
nature. He was worshiped piurticu- 



larly as the god of gardens and vine- 
yards, and of whatever pertains to 
agriculture. He is variously described 
as the son of Adonis and Venus, of 
Bacchus and Venus, and of Mercury 
and Chione. 

Pride's Purg^e. {Eng, Hist.) A name 
given to a violent invasion of parlia- 
mentary rights, in 1649, by Colonel 
Pride, who, at the head of two regi- 
ments, surrounded the house of com^ 
mons, and seized in the passage forty- 
one members of the Presbyterian 
party, Irhom he confined. Above 
one hundred and six^ others were 
excluded, and none admitted but 
the most furious and determined of 
the Independents. These privileged 
members were called " The Rump.'* 

Prid'win. The name of Arthur's 

shield, on which the picture of the 

blessed Virgin Mary was painted^ in 

order to put him frequently in mind 

of her. [Written also P r i w e n.] 

The temper of his sword, the tried Ezealibor, 
The bigness and the length of Some, his 

noble spear. 
With Pridtom, hia great shield, and what tiie 

proof could bear. Dravton. 

Primrose, George. A character in 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," 
who went to Amsterdam to teach 
Dutchmen English, without recollect- 
ing, until he landed, that he should 
first know something of Dutch him- 
self. 

Primrose, Moses. A character in 

Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield; " 

celebrated for his quiet pedantiy and 

blundering simplicity, and especially 

for having bartered away a good 

horse for a ^ss of wortliless green 

spectacles with tortoise-shell rims and 

snagreen cases. 

As for myself, I expect to rival honest iVim- 
rote'B 8on Motea in nis great baigain of the 
green spectacles. W. Irvmg, 

Primrose, Mrs. Deborah. The wife 
of the vicar, in Goldsmith's novel, 
"The Vicar of Wakefield." She is 
distinguished for her boasted skill in 
housewifery, her motherly vanity, her 
pride in her husband, and her desire 
to appear genteel. 

Thackeray's works, like Wn. Prwnroae*» 
*' wedding gown," wear well, though they 
may not at once captivate the fancy. 
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Friznrose, Olivia. A lovely and 
beloved child of Doctor Primrose, in 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield." 

Primrose, Sophia. A beautiful 
daughter of Doctor Primrose, in 
"The Vicar of Wakefield." 

Primrose, The Bev. Doctor. The 

vicar, in Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wake- 
field;" celebrated for the simplicity 
of his character, and for his support 
of the Whistonian theory in regard 
to marriage, that it is unlawful ror a 
priest of the Church of England, after 
the death of his first wife, to take a 
second. His weaknesses, however, 
it has been well said, " only serve to 
endear him more closely to his read- 
ers ; and when distress mils upon the 
virtuous household, the noble forti- 
tude and resignation of the principal 
sufferer, and the efficacy of his ex- 
ample, form one of the most affecting 
and even sublime moral pictures." 



'' What reader is there in the civ- 
ilized world who is not the better for the 
story of the washes which the worthy Doc- 
tor Primrose demolished so deliberately 
with the poker ; for the knowledge of the 
guinea which the Mice Primroses kept 
unchanged in their pockets ; the adven- 
ture of the picture of the ricar's family, 
which could not be got into the house, 
and that of the Flamborough &mily, all 
painted with oranges in their hands ; or 
for the story of the case of green specta- 
cles and the cosmogony ? " Hazlitt. 

The Colonel bowed and smiled with reiy 

8lea8ant good-nature at our plaudits. It was 
ke Doctor Primrote preaching his sermon in 
the prison. There was something touching 
in the ndivetd and Icindness of the placid and 
simple gentleman. TJuxpkeray. 

Prince Ah'med. A character in the 
"Arabian Nights' Entertainments," 
in the story of " Prince Ahmed and 
the fairy Paribanou." He purchases 
in Samarcand an artificial apple, the 
smell of which has power to cure all 
kinds of disorders. See Pabibanou. 

It proves only this{ that laws have no mag- 
ical or supernatural virtue; that laws do not 
act like . . . Prtnee Ahimd'B apple. 

Macmday. 

Prince Alaimam. See Ai^snam. 
Prince Beder. See Queen Labe. 

Prince Oam'$-ral'zft-m^. A char- 
acter in the "Arabian Nights' En- 



tertainments," in the story of " Prince 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Ba- 
doura." 

As for Colonel Thomas Newcome and his 
niece, they fell in love with each other in- 
stantaneously, like 7-'rtnce Oamoro&WMnan and 
the princess oi China. Thackeray. 

Prince Olierry. [Fr. Le Prince 
Cheriy Prince Beloved.] The hero 
of a nursery story, originally written 
in French by Mme. D' Annoy. He 
is represented as the sovereign of a 
great empire, who, for his cruelty and 
other vices, was transformed by a kind 
guardian fairy into a frightml mon- 
ster, until he had learned to conquer 
his evil passions, and had proved turn- 
self worthy to wear his crown again. 

Prince Hdus'sftin. A character in 
the story of " Prince Ahmed and the 
fairy Paribanou," in the "Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments;" the dldest 
brother of Prince Ahmed. He pos- 
sessed a piece of carpeting of very 
indifierent appearance, but of such a 
wonderful quality that any one who 
simply sat on it could be transported 
in an instant whithersoever he de- 
sired. 

Whether the rapid pace at which the funer 
moveth in such ezercitations, where the wish 
of the penman is to him like Prince Hou»- 
toMs tapestry, in the Eastern &ble, be the 
chief source of peril, — . . . this question be- 
longeth not to me. Sir W. Scott. 

He [Prince Le Boo] had lost all tisual marks 
for comparing difficult and easy; and, if 
Prince HousBoitCs flying tapestry or Astol- 
pho's hipp<^rifF had been shown, he would 
nave judged of them by the ordinary rules of 
convenience, and preferred a snug comer in a 
well-hung chariot iSir W. Scott, 

Prince of Artists. A title often giv- 
en by the (Germans to Albert Diirer 
(1471-1528), a celebrated j^ainter, 
sculptor, and engraver. He is said 
to have invented the art of etching, 
and he carried wood-engraving to a 
degree of excellence that has hardly 
been surpassed. 

Prince of Coxcombs. A sobriquet 

S'ven to Charles Joseph, Prince de 
igne (1735-1814). 

Prince of Darkness. A title often 
given to Satan. 

The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman. 

Shak. 
Ha was treated as one who, having sinned 
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awlniit B^i|, WM, therefore, deeervedly left a 
, prey to the Frvtct qfDarkaiut, Sir W. SootU 

Frinoe of Destruction. A name 
conferred upon Tamerlane, or Timour 
(1335-1405). one of the most cele- 
brated of Oriental conquerors, who 
overran Persia, Tartaiy, and Hindos- 
tan, his conquests extending from the 
Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to the Archipelago. He 
was <mly prevented by the want of 
shipping from crossing into Europe. 
He aied just as he was making vast 
preparations for the invasion of China. 
Ko conquests were ever attended 
with greater cruelty, devastation, and 
waste of life. 

Prince of Ghrammarians. 1. See 
CoRTPH^dsus OF Grammarians. 

2. Apollonius of Alexandria (d. 
B. c. 240), denominated by Priscian, 
'* Grammaticomm Princeps." He 
was the first who reduced grammar 
to a system. 

Prince of lAen, A name applied 
to Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a cele- 
brated Portuguese traveler of the 
sixteenth century. He published an 
account of his travels, full of extrav- 
agant fictions, which have caused 
him to be classed with Munchausen. 
The epithet was originally conferred 
upon him by Cervantes. 

Prince of Peace. A title often given 
to the Saviour, who came "not to 
destroy men's lives, but to save 
them," and who proclaimed, " Blessed 
are the peace-makers; for thev shall 
be called the children of Grod.'' See 
Jsa. ix. 6. 

Prince of Physicians. A title given 
to Avicenna (980-1037), a famous 
Arabian philosopher and physician. 
His system, a kind of logical al- 
chemv, was founded on the supposi- 
tion that the operations of nature are 
in perfect correlation with those of 
the human spirit. 

Prince of Poets. A name sometimes 

fiven to £dmund Spenser (1553- 
598), the admired author of the 
"Faery Queen." He is so termed 
in the inscription on his monument 
in Westminster Abbey; and though, 
at the present day, the fitness of the 



appdlation may be doubted, it is 
thought by some that " his poetry is 
the most poetical of all poetiy." 

Prince of Spanish Poetry. A name 
often applied to Garcilaso de la Vega 
(1503-1536), a celebrated Spanish 
poet, for whom his countrymen ex- 
press an admiration such as they 
give to none of his predecessors, and 
to few of those who have lived since 
his time. It occurs repeatedly in 
Cervantes. 

49" " This title, which can be traced 
back to Herrera, and has been continued 
down to our own thnee, has, perhaps, 
rarely been taken literally." Tieknor. 

Prince of the AiK>8tles. An hon- 
orary title bestowed upon St. Peter, 
from the supposed pre-eminence as- 
cribed to him in Matt, xvi. 18, 19, — 
upon which verses the claims of the 
Roman Catholic church are founded. 
In the plural, the expression is ap- 
plied to St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The Irish, i-Mardless of the true histoiy of 
Flatricius, want to make St Patrick a name- 
sake of St Peter, and make all their Paddles 
own not only their national apostle,, but the 
Prince qfJipostles, for their pa^ns. Yonge. 

Prince of the Ode. A title given to 
Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585), a cel- 
ebrated French lyric poet. 

Prince of the Peace. A title given, 
in 1795, by Charles IV. of Spain to 
his prime minister, Don Manuel de 
Godoy (1767-1851), on account of 
his separating Spain from England, 
and forming an ofiensive and defen- 
sive alliance with France^ the same 
year, after having previously de- 
clared war against the latter coun- 
try. 

Prince of the Power of the Air. A 
name given to Satan in Epk. ii. 2: 
"Wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience." 

Prince of the Sonnet. A title be- 
stowed upon Joachim du Bellay 
(1524-1560), a distinguished French 
poet. 

Prlnoe Prettyman. A character in 
the Duke of Buckingham's farce. 
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« The Rehearsal," in love wiUi Clo- 
ris. He figures sometimes as a fish- 
er's son, sometimes as a prince, much 
to his own distress. He is said to 
have been intended as a parody upon 
the character of Leonidas in Dryden's 
" Marriage k-la-Mode." 

Piinee Prettvnoau now a prince, and now a 
fisher's son, had not a more awkward sense 
of his degradation. Sir W. Scott. 

Princess Ffur-Star. [Fr. La Prin- 
cesse BeUe-Etoile.\ The lady-love of 
Prince Cherry. See Prince Cher- 

RY. 

Prinoe VoPsoi-us. A military hero 
in Buckingham's play, "The Re- 
hearsal." He falls in love with a fair 
damsel named Parthenope, and dis- 
putes with Prince Prettyman about 
Aer, maintaining her superiority to 
Gloris, the latter's sweetheart. 

Unlikely as it all was, I could not help sus- 
pecting m>m the beginning tliat there was a 
gill in the case. Why, this is worse tiian 
Trince VoUcixu in lovel 5tr W. Scott. 

Fzisoner of Chill5n (Fr. pron. she'- 
yt^'f 62, 82). An* appellation some- 
times given to Francois de Bonni- 
vard (1496-1570), a Frenchman re- 
siding in Geneva, who made himself 
obnoxious to Charles IH., duke of 
Savoy, — who had- become in a man- 
ner master of Geneva, — and was 
immured by him for six years in a 
dungeon of the Chateau-ae-Chillon, 
a fortified castle at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva. At the ex- 
piration of that time, he was released 
oy the Bernese, who were at war 
with Savoy, and had gained posses- 
sion of the fortress. On the fact of 
Bonnivard's imprisonment here, and 
on certain traditions of the residents 
in the vicinity, Byron founded his 
affecting narrative poem of "The 
Prisoner of Chillon ; " but the addi- 
tional circumstance of two brothers 
of Bonnivard having been imprisoned 
with him, and dying in consequence 
of their confinement and sufierings, 
has no foundation except in the imag- 
ination of the poet, and was probably 
suggested by Dante's Count Ugolino 
and his two sons. See Ugolino. 

Priuli (pre-oo'lee). A character in 
Otway's tragedy of "Venice Pre- 



served; " noted for his pride, and 
his harsh, unnatural cruelty to his 
daughter. 

Priwen. See Pridwin. 

Ppo'cris. [Gr. HpoKpi?.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Erech- 
theus, kmg of Athens, and wife of 
Cephalus, who shot her in a wood, 
having mistaken her for a wild beast. 
She was turned into a star by Jupi- 
ter. 

Pro-crus'tdg. [Gr. npoiepova^ij«, the 
stretcher.] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The 
surname of a noted highwayman of 
Attica, named Polypemon, or Damas- 
tes. He used to tie travelers who fell 
into his hands upon a bed, and ac- 
commodate them to the length of it 
by stretching or lopping oflT ^eir 
limbs, as the case required. 

Profound Doctor. [Lat. Doctor PrO" 
fundu8.'\ 1. A title given to Thomas 
Bradwardine (d. 1349), archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one of the most 
distinguished and learned of the 
English schoolmen. 

2. An appellation of Richard Mid- 
dleton (d. 1304), an English scholas- 
tic divine. See Solid Doctor. 

Profif'ne. [Gr. npdxvi;.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of the Athe- 
nian king Pandion, the sister of 
Philomela, and the wife of Tereus; 
changed into a swallow by the gods. 
See Tereus. 

Pro-meahefLs (28). [Gr. npoMi;^eu«.] 
( Gr. (f Rom. Myth. ) A son of lapMetus 
and Clymene, me brother of Epime- 
theus, and the father of Deucalion. 
He made men of clay, and animated 
them by means of fire which he stole 
from heaven ; for this he was chained 
by Jupiter to Mount Caucasus, where 
an eagle, or, as some say, a vulture, 
preyed by day upon his liver, which 
grew agam by night. See Pandora. 

Like the thief of fire fh>m heaven 
Wilt thou withstand the shock. 

And share with him, the unfor^ven. 
His vulture and his rock. 

Byron^ Ode to Ndpoloon. 

Promised Iiand. A name often giv- 
en to Canaan, or that portion of Pal- 
estine lying west of the river Jor- 
dan, wliich was repeatedly promised 
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by Jehovah to the patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. See Gen. 
xii. 7, xiii. 15, xxviii. 13, xxxv. 12. 

Prophet of the Syrians. A title 
given to Ephraem Syrus (d. 378), a 
celebrated father of the Church of the 
Antiochian school. 

Pros'fr-ptne. [Lat. Proserpina. Gr. 
nepore<^in7.] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and wife of Pluto, who carried her 
off to the under-world as she was 
jirathering flowers in Sicily. See 
Pluto. 

For^ve, If somewhile I foiget, 
In woe to come, the present bliss } 

As jfrighted ProaerpinR let fiiU 
Her flowers at sigh^ of Dis. Hood. 

Prosperity Bob'in-son (-sn). A 
nickname given to Frederick Robin- 
son (afterwards Viscount Groderich 
and Earl of Ripon), chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1823. Just before the 
commercial crisis which occurred in 
1825, he boasted of the great pros- 
peri^ of the country, derived, he 
said, from the vast number of joint- 
stock companies, which, he argued, 
showed a superabundance of wealth. 
The general financial distress and 
ruin wnich occurred shortly after^ and 
which amounted almost to national 
bankruptcy, proved the fallacy of 
the chancellor's opinion ; whereupon 
Cobbett ^ave him the sobriquet of 
" Prospenty Robinson.' ' [Called also 
Goosey Goaerich.'] 

Pros'pe-ro. One of the principal 
characters in Shakespeare's *^ Tem- 
pest." Prospero is the rightful dvke 
of Milan, who, having been dispos- 
sessed of his dukedom by his brother 
Antonio and the king of Naples, is 
carried to sea, and there set adrift 
with his daughter Miranda, in a 
"rotten carcass of a boat." He for- 
tunately reaches an uninhabited isl- 
and, where he betakes himself to the 
Eractice of magic (an art which he 
ad studied in Milan); and, having 
raised a tempest, in which Antonio, 
the king of Naples, and others, are 
completely shipwrecked upon the isl- 
and, he secretly subjects them to 
many discomforts by way of punish- 
ment, but finally discovers himself. 



forgives his brother and the king, 
and provides for their safe and spee^ 
return, with that of their followers, 
accompanying them himself, with his 
daughter, of whom Ferdinand, the 
king's son, has already become en- 
amored. This done, Prospero re- 
nounces his magic arts. 

4^ *' Prospero, with his magical pow- 
ers, his superhuman wisdom, liis moral 
worth and grandeur, and his kingly dig- 
nity, is one of the most sublime visions 
that ever swept, with ample robes, pale 
brow, and sceptered hand, before the 
eye of &ney. He controls the invisible 
world, and works through the agency of 
spirits, not by any e-vil and forbidden 
compact, but solely by superior might of 
intellect, by potent spells gathered firom 
the lore of ages, and abjured when he 
mingles again as a man with his fellow- 
men. He is as distinct a being from the 
necrtnnancers and astrologers celebrated 
in Shakespeare's age as can well be im- 
agined ; and all the wizards of poetry and 
fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink 
into commonplaces before the prmcely, 
the philosopUc, the benevolent Prospe- 
ro." Jl&.t. Jameson. 

Although he [Matnrin] has threatened, like 
Prospero, to break his wand, we have done 
our poor endeavor to save his book iVom bdng 
burned. Sir W. 8coU. 

His existence was a bright, soft element of 
joy, out of which, as in Proapero'a island, 
wonder after wonder bodied Itself forth, to 
teach by ^harming. Qxrlyle. 

Pro-tes'i-la'us. [Gr. npa»Tc<r(Aaof.] 
{Gr, ^ Rom. MyOi.) A son of Iphi- 
cles, and the husband of Laodamia. 
He went to the siege of Troy, and 
was the first who landed, but fell by 
the hand of Hector. His dead body 
being sent home to Laodamia, she 
prayed to be allowed to converse 
with hin^ for three hours only. Her 
prayer was granted, Mercury con- 
ducted Protesilaus to the upper world, 
and, when he died a second time, 
Laodamia expired with him. 

Protestant Duke. A name given by 
his contemporary admirers to James, 
Duke of Monmouth (1619-1685), a 
natural son of Charles H. Though 
brought up as a Catholic, he em- 
brace Protestantism, and became 
the idol of the English people, — es- 
pecially of the Non-conformists, — 
and a formidable rival of the Duke 
of York (afterward James H.), whose 
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Catholicism and arbitrary disposition 
rendered bim veiy unpopular. 

Frotestaat Pope. An appeUation 
conferred upon Pope Clement XIV. 
(Gian Vincenzo Ganganelli, 1705- 
1774), a pontiff distinguished for his 
enlightened and liberal policy, and 
for his Bull suppressing the Jesuits. 

Ppo'teds (28). [Gr. npcoret;?.] 1. ( Gr, 
^ Rom, Myth.) A sea-godj son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, residmg usu- 
ally in the Carpatman Sea, between 
Rhodes and Crete. He possessed the 
gift of prophecjr, and also the power 
of changing himself into dinerent 
shapes. 

He [Voltidre] wm all fire and flekleneu; a 

chad. 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various, — gay, grare, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined t 
He multiplied himself among mankind. 
The Proteus of their talents. Bifron, 

2. One of the " Two Gentlemen of 
Verona," in Shakeerpeare's play of 
that name. 

Froud Duke. A name proverbially 

given to Charles Seymour, Duke of 
omerset, who died on the 12th of 
August, 1748, and who was not^ for 
his Doundless jsride, and the fantastic 
exhibitions which he used to make 
of his title and station. It is said 
that he would never suffer any of his 
children to sit in his presence, and 
that to his servants he deigned to 
speak only by signs. 

Froud'Aite, Oliver. A boasting 
bonnet-maker, in Sir Walter Scott's 
"Fair Maid of Perth." 

Frudhomme, M. (mos'^' prii'dftm', 
34, 43). A character created oy Henry 
Monier; a {>rofessor of penmanship, 
sworn appraiser, &c. 

Pmdoterie, Mme. de la (prii^d$t^re', 
34). A character in Moli^re's com- 
edy of " George Dandin." 

Fry, FauL The title of a well- 
Imown comedy by John Poole, and 
the name of its principal character, 
" one of those idle, meadling fellows, 
fHio, having no employment them- 
selves, are perpetuallv mterfering in 
other pec^e's affiurs." 



He [Boswell] was a slave proud of his serri- 
tude, a Paul Pry, convinced that his own 
curiosity and gairulity were virtues. 

Macaulcty. 

FrTzme, Hester. A character in 
Hawthorne's romance, " The Scarlet 
Letter," whose singular punishment 
gives name to the story. 

FBy'ghe (si'ke, 26). [Gr. ♦vy^, breath, 
spirit, soul.] {Gr. ^- Rom. Myth.) A 
beautiful maiden beloved by Cupid, 
who visited her only in the night, 
and warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. She violated the injunc- 
tion, and happening to let a drop of 
hot oil from the lamp she had lighted 
fall upon his shoulder, he awoke, up- 
braided her for her mistrust, and van- 
ished. He finally forgave her, how- 
ever, and they were united in immor- 
tal wedlock. 

Fablio Gk>od, Iieague of fhe. See 
League of the Public Good. 

Fubli-us. A nom de phme under 
which Alexander Hanulton (1757- 
1804) wrote his celebrated contribu- 
twns to " The Federalist" 

Fu-celle', Iia (Fr, pron, pii'sel', 34). 
[Fr., the Maid.] A surname given 
to the celebrated Joan of Arc (1410- 
1431). See Maid of Obleans. 

Fuok. Originally, the name of a 
fiend; subsequently, the name for 
that "merry wanderer of the night," 
styled also Robin GoodfeUow^ who 

Slays so conspicuous a part in 
hakespeare*s "Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." ^^i in Ben Jonson's pla^ 
called " The Devil is an Ass," is evi- 
dently the same person, though Jon- 
son makes him a goblin or fiend, and 
not a fairy. See GooDFELiiOW, 

KOBIN. 



"In truth, it is first in Shake- 
speare that we find Puck confounded 
idth the house spirit, and having those 
traits of character which are now re- 
garded as hifl very essence, and have 
caused his name Pug to be j^yen to the 
agile, mischievous monkey, and to a 
Und of Uttle dog." KeighOey. 



" Who that has read the play [' A 
Midsummer Night's Dream '] (and who 
has not?) cannot call the urchin before 
his mind's eye as instantly as Oberon 
commanded his real presence, — a rough, 



W&^ For flw **Xf^f to the SdMrne of FMnnndation,** with the accompanying Explanationa, 



knmlr-lliBlMd, bnn-bovd, nhack-pUed 



round him.ind itrong enough to knock 
U tl»li hiuli logillin tor bia e^Tliti 



PaddinSt Jaok. A xmyx a Merry- 
•ndrew; s buffooui a clown. Sbb 
ILtiisnuBST. 

to- " k'baaaOB, iaoUsd briTerrna- 
dfui bj Cbfl nuofl of VbA dlab tbe; Uk« 



Bi [ Udlmi-i] M 



e of "The Critic." 



umpllaf lb. fi^Lii Uia l.Lv.-"l "P'" 



Fimi'ble-ohcRik, Hnole. A chuac- 
Wr in DicfeeuB's "Great Especta- 
tioaa," who bullied Pip — the hero 
of the stoTj — when be waa a poor 
boy, ud ftwTied on him when he had 
a prospect of becomins rich. He is 
noted for aayinKi ^' Might I, Mr. Pip, 
— Mi^ I, — " {icOicet, shake hands), 

Pnnoh, or F&och'I-nBllo. A hu- 
moroan character in a speciea of pup- 
pet-show exhibited ob ths Italian 
stage and in the atreets of European 
_■...__ > ...... . ^^^ f^ 



In person he i 

wifh an enonnoas huL^ ... , 

a wide mouth, long chin, and hooked 
nose. iSia dress consists of wide 
drawers of white woolen, and a large 
upper garment of (he same material, 
with wide sleeves, fastened with a 
black leather belt or hair cord. This 



tuft. The modern puppet-show of 
" Punch and Judy " embodies m 
domestic tragedy, followed by a m- 
pematursl retribution, the whole of 



which is treated in ■ broadly f^cid 




PniSi BliDoii. The name of a Fenn- 
^Ivania Quaker in Mrs. CentllviB'a 
comedy, "A Bold Stroke for a Wife." 
Being about to ^isit London to at- 
tend the quarterly meeting of hia 
sect his fn^nd, Aminadab Holdfaat 
sends a letter of recommendation and 
introduction to another Quaker, Oba- 
diah Prim, a rigid and stern man, 
who is guardian of Anne Lovely, a 
young lady worth £30,000. Colonel 
Vcignwell, another character in ths 
same play, who is enamored of Hiu 
LoTely and her handaome fortnna, 
availing tiiniself of an accidental dis- 
covery of Holdfast's letter and of its 
contents, suoceeda in passing himself 
off on Prim as his expected visitor. 
The real Simon Pure, calling at 
Prim's house, is treated as an impoa- 
lOT, and is obliged to depart in order 

to bia identity. Meantime, Feign- 
well succeeds in getting from Prim a 
wrilten and unconditional consent to 
bis marriage with Anne. No aooner 
has he obtaioed possession of ths 
document, than Simon Pure re-ap- 
peara with hta witnesses, and Prim 
diacovera the trick that has been put 
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Puritan, The Flatonio. See Pla- 
tonic Puritan. 

Puritan City. A by-name some- 
times given to the city of Boston, 
Massacnusetts, in allusion to the 
character of its founders and inhab- 
itants. 

Purple Island. The subject and title 
of a long and grotesque allegorical 
poem by Phineas Fletcner, published 
m 1633 ; the Purple Island represent- 
ing the human body, and the poem 
bemg in great part a system of anat- 
omy. 

Puss in Boots. [Fr. Le Chat BoUe,'] 
The hero of an old and popular nurs- 
eiy tale of the same name, written 
by Perrault; a marvelously accom- 
plished cat, whoj by hi» ready wit 
and ingenious tncks, secures a for- 
tune and a royal consort for his mas- 
ter, a penniless young miller, who 
passes under the name of the Mar- 
quis of Carabas. This story is taken 
m)m the first of the eleventh night 
of Straparola, where the cat of Con- 
stantine procures his master a fine 
castle and the heiress of a king. 
The Germans and the Scandinavians 
have a nurseiy tale very similar to 
this. See Carabas, Marquis of. 

Like Pu8$ in Boots, after the nuptials of his 
master, Jackeymo only now caught min- 
nows and sticklebacks for his own amuse- 
ment. Sir E. Buboer JJtftton. 

P7g^niali-6n. [6r. UvyitaXuav.'] ( Gr. 
4" Bom. J^th.) 1. A grandson of 
Agenor. He made a beautiful statue, 
which he fell so deeply in love with, 
that Venus, at his earnest petition 
gave it life. 

2. A son of Belus, and king of 
Tyre, who slew his brother-in-Jaw, 
Sichseus^ — tiie husband of Dido, — 
for his nches. 

Pygmies. [Lat. Pygmod^ Gr. Hvy- 
/yiaioi.] ( Gr. 4 Rom. Myth.) A na- 
tion of dwarfs, only a span high, 
who dwelt on the banks of the upper 
Nile. They were warred on and de- 
feated every spring by the cranes. 

Pyl'$-dds. [Gr. TivX&^.l {Gr. ^ 



Rom. Myth.) A friend of Orestes, 
celebrated for the constancy of his 
affection. See Orestes. 

Yon seem to have conceived, my lord, that 
you and I were Pylades and Orestes, — a 
second edition of Damon and Pythias, — 
Theseus and Pirithous, at the least You are 
mistaken. Sir W. Scott. 

Pjfr'ft-inus. [Gr. nvpo/u.©?."] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The lover of Thisbe, 
who, on account of her supposed 
death, stabbed himself under a mul- 
berry-tree. Thisbe, afterward, find- 
ing the body of her lover, killed her- 
self on the same spot with the same 
weapon; and the fruit of the mul- 
berry has ever since been as red as 
blood. See Thisbe. 

4^ In Shakespeare's "Midsummer- 
Night's Dream," he is introduced as one 
of the characters in a burlesque inter- 
lude. 

Pyr'go-pol'I-ni'o6§ (4). [Lat., towcr- 
town-taker, ftvm Gr. wv/>yos, tower, 
ir6Ai$, city, town, and vucav, to con- 
quer, vanquish, vwoit^s, a victor.] 
The name of the hero — an extrava- 
gant blusterer — in Plautus^s " Miles 
Gloriosus." 

If he [the modem reader] knows nothing of 
FyrgopoKnices and ThrasOthe b ftmillarinth 
Bobadil and Bessus, and nstol and FaroIIes. 
If he is shut out fh>m Nephelococcygia, he 
may take refbge in Lilliput. MacatHay. 

Pjhf'rl4 (pIr'rS). [Gr. HiJApot-] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Epi- 
metheus, and wife of her cousin Deu- 
calion. See Deucalion. 

Pihr'phU8(plr'rus). [Gr. Hv^po?.] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A son of Achilles 
and Deidamia, remarkable for his 
cruelty at the si^e of Troy. He 
was slain at Delphi, at the request of 
his own wife, oy Orestes. [Called 
also Neqptolemus.] 

PjHili'i-^s. A friend of Damon. See 
Damon, 1. 

Py'th^n. [Gr. nv««v.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth). A huge serpent engendered 
from the mud of the deluge of Deu- 
calion, and slain near Delphi by 
Apollo, who, in memory thereof, in- 
stituted the Pythian games. 
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Quadraagla, or Q,uadrUateral, ; 

AuBCrian foitressea in northern lUly, I 
-which mutually support each olher, 
and form a burier tlist divides the ' 
uoTth plain of the Po into two sec- 
tions. These fortraiwes are, 1. Pes- 
chieni, on an islaad in the Hincio, 
near Ihe lake of Garda; 2. Man- 
'io; 3. Verona; and 



Adigf 



- the las' 



auadrnple AUinnae. [ffiji.) An al- 
liance hctween Great Britain, France, 
the emperor of Germany (CharleB 
VI.), and the United Provinces of 
Holland, for tbe purpose of guanui- 
...;__ .u , of the reigning 






Isht 

Eigned at Paris, July 7, iVlS. The 
emperor acceded lo it on the 22d of 
the same month, and the United 
Provincea on the 8lh of Fetinuuy, 



rnnaoeipiua, wuicu waa pjauneu anu 
settled by William Fena, accompa- 
nied by a colony of Englisb Friends. 

analEsr Po«t. l. A common des- 
ignation of Bernard Barton (1T84- 
1S49), an English poet of some note, 
and a member of (he socie^ ol 
Friends. 

3. A name otten given to John 
GreeDleafWhitller(b. lS(V7),amem- 
ber of the socie^ of Friends, and 
an eminent and peculiarly national 
American poet. 

Qotrll, FlUUp. The ben> of a work 
entitled " The Hermit, or The Suf- 
' * i A.dyenlurea of Philip 



The St 



n Englist 



chimpanzee for Han Fri- 



ia IT3T, and bu bwn ftaqaentlj re- 

primed. 
Qu&ali'ee (kwGeh'ee). A cant name 
given to any negro, or lo the negro 
race 1 — said to he derived from Qoas- 

nam, by whom the medicinal virtues 



ui^isC Rolander, about the midiUe of 
the last century. 
Quaaimodo (kij-k'ze'mo'do', 34). 
[Fr.] A foundling adopted by Frol- 
to, in Victor Hugo's " Molre-Dama 
do Paris; " a man of great stren^, 
but a complete monster of deformity, 
'nilhout one redeeming grace. The 
name ia used popolarly and generi- 
caUy lo designate any hideously de> 

Quatre-FilE-ATinon, Iiea (I&kA'tt- 

ffz-d'mSn']. See Atmos. 
aueon City. A popular name of Ctn- 



idi8pule( 
the Wes 



&lo, N™w &k, b> 
importance. 
Queen Xitba. A ma^c queen, rul- 
ing over the Ci^ of EnchantmentB, 
in the story of "Beder, Prince of 
Persia," in tlie "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments." By her diabolic 
art, she tranaforras men into horses, 
mule^ and other animals. Beder 
marries her, defeats her plots against 
him, tuma her into a maie, and takes 
her to a diatance; there she is re- 
stored to her 



of her 






tables upon the young prince, 
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one strongly of the Homeric Ciroe ; and 
I think it not at all impossible that Gre- 
cian fable may have penetrated into Per- 
sia." Keightley. 

Queen of Cities. One of the names 
popularly given to Kome. See Sev- 
en-hilled City. 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, the 
daoghter of James I., and the unfor- 
tonate queen of Bohemia. So en- 
gaging was her behavior, that in 
ue Low Countries she was called the 
Qaeen of Hearts. When her fortunes 
were &t the lowest ebb^ she never de- 
parted fh)m her digmty; and pov- 
erty and distress seemed to have no 
other effect upon her than to render 
her more an object of admiration 
than before. 

Queen of Queens. A title given by 
Antony to Cleopatra (b. c. 69-30), 
the last sovereign of the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. 

Queen of Tears. A name given to 
Maiy of Modena, the second wife of 
James II. of England. " Her eyes," 
sa^s Noble, "became eternal foun- 
tams of sorrow for that crown her 
own ill policy contributed to lose." 

Queen of the Antilles (an-teelzO* 
An appellation sometimes given Xo 
Cuba, which, irom its great size, its 
rich natural productions, its fine har- 
bors, its vaned and beautiful scen- 
eiy, and its commanding geograph- 
ical position, ranks first among all 
the islands of the West Indian group. 

Queen of the East. 1. A title as- 
sumed by Zenobia, queen of Palmy- 
ra, on the death of her husband Ode- 
natus (A. D. 267). 

2. A name given to Antioch, the 
ancient capital of S^ria, the resi- 
dence of the Macedonian kings and 
the Roman governors, and lon^ cele- 
brated as one of the first cities of 
the East 

^ 8. In modem times, a name some- 
times given to Batavia, in Java, cap- 
ital of the Dutch possessions in the 
East *~— 

Queen of the Bastem Archipel- 
ago. A popular appellation of Java, 
one of the most beautifhl and fertile 
islands of the East Indian group, and 



commercially the most important of 
them all. 

Queen of the 19'orth. A name 
sometimes given to Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland. 

Queen of the "West. A name some- 
times given to Cincinnati. See Queen 
City. 

And this Song of the Vine, 

This greeting of mine. 
The winds and the birds shall deKver 

To the Queen cf the Wesi^ 

In her garlands dressed. 
On the baults of the Beautiflil River. 

Longfellow, 

Queen Scheherezade. See Sche- 

HEREZADE, QUEEN. 

Quem-biter (kwem'bit'er, 4). A fa- 
mous sword of Hako I. of Norway, 
sumamed '* The Good." 

Quern-biter of Hakon the Qood^ 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and through, 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long. 

Nor so true. LongfeUow, 

Que-ul>u8, Equinoctial ofl An 
expression which occurs in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night " (a. ii., sc. 
3); but what is meant by it is not 
known. Leigh Hunt says, "some 
glorious torrid zone lying beyond 
three o'clock in the morning." See 

PlOROOROMITUS. 

Queux. See Kay, Sir. 

Quickly, Mrs. 1. A servant to Dr. 

Cains, in Shakespeare's " Merry 

Wives of Windsor." 

The controversy has been maintidned with 
great warmth; we leave it with the prudent 
resolution of Jkone Quickly, "We will not 
bum onr fingers, and need not, indeed, lal " 

EdvuBev. 

2. The hostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap, in the First and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare's *^ King Henxy the 
Fourth." 

Shakespeare knew innumerable thingst 
what men are, and what the world is, and 
what men aim at there, from the Dame Quickly 
of modem Eastcheap to the Casar of ancient 
Borne. Carlyle. 

Quilp. A hideous dwarf, full of feroc- 
ity and cunning, in Dickens's *^ Old 
duriosity Shop." 

Quince, Peter. A carpenter, in 
Shakespeare's *^ Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." 

This is indeed ''very tragical mirth,** aa 
Peter Qumce'a play-bill has it; and we would 
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not adTiie any person who raadB for amuse- 
ment to venture on it as long as he can pro- 
cure a volume of the Statutes at Large. 

Mttcatday. 

Qulntessenoe, Queen (kwint'es- 
enss; Fr. pron. kli^'tes'sdnss', 62). 
A chAracter in Rabelais* romance of 
** Pantagruel ; '* represented as ruling 
over the kingdom of Ent^l^chie. See 
EnxiXi&CHm. 

Quin'tus Fixlein. The title of a 
romance by Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, and the name of its prin- 
cipal character. 

Francia, like Quinius Ftxlem^ had ** peren- 
nial fire-proof joys, namely, employments.** 

Carlyle. 

Qui-ri'nus. [Lat., from quiris, or 
CMTM, a Sabine word signifying a 
spearman.^ {Rom. Myth.) A name 
given, after his deification, to Rom- 
ulus, the reputed founder of Rome. 
See Romulus. 

Quisada (ke-s&'thi, 56). The same as 



Don Quixote^ of which name two 
derivations are given. See Don 
Quixote. 



Nevertheless, noble B , come in, and 

take your seat here, between Armado and 
Quiaada; for, in true courtesy, in gravity, in 
fantastic smilmg to thyself, in courteous smil- 
ing upon others, in the goodly omature ot 
well-ftppareled speech, and the commend»> 
tion of wise sentences, thou art notiiing infe- 
rior to those accomplished Dons of Spam. 

ChartuLamb, 

Quixote, Don. See Don Quixote. 

Quix'^te of the North. An appella- 
tion sometimes bestowed upon Charles 
XII. of Sweden (1682-1718), on ac- 
count of the rash impetuosity of his 
character. See Madman of thb 

NOBTH. 

Quo'tem, Caleb. A parish clerk, and 

a Jack-at-all-trades, m Colman*splay 

entitled " The Review, or The Wags 

of Windsor." 

I had sworn to be there, and I determined 
to keep my oath, and, like Caleb Quptem. to 
•• have a place at the review." n. Irvrng* 
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Babelais, The "RngTiBh. See Eng- 
lish Rabelais. 

Babelals, The Modem. See Mod- 
KRN Rabelais. 

Bsbioano (ri-be-kft'no). The name 
of Argalia*s steed in Bojardo's '^ Or- 
lando Innamorato." 

Ba'bj^, Aurora. A character m the 

fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of 

Byron's " Don Juan." 
Baok'rent, Sir Con'dj^. A character 

in Miss Edgeworth's novel, " Castle 

Backrent 

like iSrV Condy Hackrent in the tale, she 
[Madame d'Arblay] gurvived her own wake, 
and overheard the judgment of posterity. 

Macaulai/. 

Bagnapok (rig'nft-rok, 46). [Old 
Norse Ragnarokry twilight of the 

tods.] {Scand. Myth.) The "last 
ay/' the period of the destruction 
of the universe, when the whole 
creation, mankind, giants, and gods, 
are to perish in a shower of fire and 
blood. Vidar and Vali alone will 
survive the general conflagration, 
and will reconstruct the universe on 
an imperishable basis. [Written also 
Ragnarock.] 

Belleisle —little as Belleide dreamt of it, in 
these liigh enterprises — was ushering in a 
Rqgnarok^pT Twilight of the Gods, which, as 
*' French Bevolution, or Apotheosis of Sans- 
culottism," is now well known. CkwlyU. 

Bailroad City. Indianapolis, the cap- 
ital of the State of Indiana, is some- 
times csdled by this name, as being 
the termintis of various railroads. 

Bail-Splitter, The. A popular desig- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
1865), the sixteenth president of the 
United States, who is said to have 
supported himself for one winter, in 
early life, by splitting rails for a 
farmer. 

Bailway King, The. A title popu- 
larly given in England to Mr. Geoi^ 
Hudson (b. 1800), of York, one of toe 
most daring and celebrated specula- 
tors of modem times. He is said to 
have made, in one instance, £100,000 
in one day. Since 1859, he has re- 



sided on the Continent, in compara* 
tively narrow circumstances. 

49~ " In 1889 he became chairman of 
the York and North Midland Corpora* 
tion, and, by his indefisitigable industry 
and his shrewdness in matters of busi- 
oess, he soon gained an important and 
inflaentiad position as a railway-man. 
The shares in all the lines of which he 
was chairman went to a premium ; large 
dividends were declared ; shaie-holdera 
and directors recognized his power, — 
and thus he shortly found himself at the 
head of six hundred miles of railways, 
and of numerous new projects by meana 
of which paper wealth could be created, 
as it were, at pleasure. He held in his 
own hands almost the entire administra- 
tive power of the companies over which 
he presided ; he was chairman, board, 
manager, and all. He was voted praises, 
testimonials, and surplus shares alike 
liberally ; and scarcely a word against 
him could find a hearing. He was equal- 
ly popular outside the circle of railway 
proprietors. His entertainments were 
crowded ; and he went his round of visits 
among the peerage like any prince. Of 
course, Mr. Hudson was a great authority 
on ndlway questions in parliament, to 
which the burgesses of Sunderland had 
sent him. In the session of 1845, when 
he was at the height of his power, it was 
triumphantly said of him, that ' ha 
walked quietly through parliament with 
some sixteen railway bills under his arm.* 
But his reign was drawing rapidly to a 
close. The railway mania of 1845 was 
followed by a sudden reaction. Shares 
went down faster than they had gone up ; 
the holders of them hastened to sell, 
in order to avoid payment of the calls ; 
and the fortunes of many were utterly 
wrecked. The stockholders were all 
' grievously enraged, and looked about 
them for a victim. At a railway meeting 
in York, some pertinent questions were 
put to the Railway King. His replies 
were not satisfiustoi^, and the questions 
were pushed home. Mr. Hudson became 
conftised. A committee of investigation 
was appointed, and the ^Ided idol of the 
railway world was straightway dethroned. 
A howl of execration arose from his de- 
luded followers; and those who had 
bowed the lowest before him during his 
brief reign, hissed the loudest when he 
fell." Smiles. 

Balph. 1. An Independent clerk, the 
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attendant of Hudibras, in Butler^s 
celebrated burlesque poem. See 
Hddibbas. [Called also BalpJio.^ 

Tet he rJohnson] was himself under the 
tyranny of scruples as unreasonable as those 
chT . . . JkUpho. Mcuxaday. 

2. The name of a spirit formerly 
supposed to haunt printing-houses. 

BaminaKrobis (ri^me^ni^gro^be'). 
The name of one of the characters 
in Rabelais* romance of " Pantag- 
ruel;*' described as an old French 
poet who was almost at death Vdoor. 
He is said to have been intended for 
Cretin, an author of high repute in 
his own day, though utterly neglect- 
ed by posterity. 

Bamsbottom, Mrs. The imaginary 
author of a celebrated series of letters 
which appeared in the ^' John Bullj*' 
a London newspaper, commenced m 
1820. These letters were written bv 
the editor, Theodore Hook, who, fol- 
lowing the example of Smollett's 
WiniSed Jenkins, managed by bad 
spelling to excite the merriment usu- 
ally elicited by humorous writing. 

Bandom, Bod'$r-iok. The title of a 
novel by Smollett, and the name of 
its hero, a young Scotsman in quest 
of fortune, who at one time revels in 
prosperity, and at another is plunged 
mto utter destitution. Although he 
is represented as having a dash of 
generosity and good -humor in his 
character, he is equally conspicuous 
for reckless libertinism and mischief, 
— more prone to selfishness and re- 
venue than disposed to friendship or 
gratitude. He borrows the money, 
and wears the clothes, of his simple 
and kind-hearted adherent, Strap, by 
whom he is rescued from starving, 
and whom he rewards by squander- 
ing his substance, receiving his at- 
tendance as a servant, ana beating 
him when the dice run against him. 

Banflfer. 1. Ayoung gentleman of 
the town, in Wycheney's comedy of 
" Love in a Wood." 

2. The leading character in Hoad- 
lev's comedy of "The Suspicious 
Husband." 

Ba'phft-el {coUo(j. r&'fel). [Heb., 
remedy or physic of Grod, in allusion 



to the cures he performed on Sara 
and Tobit.] The name of an angel 
mentioned in the Apocryph^d book 
of Tobit as traveling with Tobias 
into Media and back again, and in- 
structing him how to marry Sara, 
and how to drive away the wicked 
spirit. Milton calls him " the socia- 
ble spirit," and " the affable archan- 
gel," and represents him as sent by 
Uod to Adam " to admonish him of 
his obedience, of his free estate, of 
his enemy near at hand, who he is, 
and why his enemy, and whatever 
else may avail Adam to know." See 

ASMODEUS. 

B&ph'ft-el of Cats. A name be- 
stowed upon Grodefroi Mind (176B- 
1814), a Swiss painter, famous for lus 
skill in painting cats. 

Bare Ben Jonson. A famous ap- 
pellation conferred upon Ben Jonson 
(1574-1637), the dramatic poet It 
is said, that, soon after his death, a 
subscription was commenced for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to 
nis memory; but, the undertaking 
having advanced slowly, an eccentric 
Oxfordshire squire took the oppor- 
tunity, on passing one day through 
Westminster Aboey, to secure at 
least an epitaph for the poet, by 
giving a mason ISd. to cut, on the 
stone which covered the grave, the 
words, " O rare Ben Jonson." 

Bashleifi:!! (rash^ll). A hypocritical 
and accomplished villain in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's novel of " Rob Roy ; " one 
of the Osbaldistone family. 

Ba'si-el. The name of an angel spok- 
en of in the Talmud as the tutor of 
Adam. 

Bas'se-lfts. The title of a celebrated 
romance by Dr. Johnson, and the 
name of its hero, an imaginary prince 
of Abyssinia. 

Battlin, Jack. A celebrated naval 
character in Smollett's '* Adventores 
of Roderick Random." 



I'veng-wdbd. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of '* The Bride 
of Lammermoor ; " a Scottish royalist, 
intrepid, haughty, and revengeful. 

Bawhead. In the popular superstition 
of former days, liie name of a specter 
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or boffbear. [Called tHao JUuokead- 

and-bSody-bones.] 

Serruits awe chUdren, and keep them in 
•abjection, by telling tliem of BateKead-and- 
Uoodif-bone*. T--f- 



Locke. 



In ihort. he became the bnebear of evenr 
houiei and was as effectual in frightening lit- 
tle children into obedience and hrsterics as 
&e redoubtable Mawhead-ond-Uoofiy-bones 
himself. W. Irving. 

Beason, (ioddess of. A personifi- 
cation of those intellectual powers 
which distinguish man from tne rest 
oif the animal creation ; deified in 1793 
by the revolutionists of France, and 
substituted as an object of worship 
for the divine beinss of the Chris- 
tian faith. It was decreed that the 
metropolitan church of Notre -Dame 
should be converted into a Temple 
of Keafion ; and a festival was insti- 
tuted for the first day of each decade, 
to supersede the Catholic ceremonies 
of Sutidav. The first festival of this 
sort was neld with great i>omp on the 
10th of November. A y o ung woman , 
Uie wife of Momoro, a well-known 
printer, represented the Goddess of 
Season. She was dressed in white 
drapery ; an azure mantle hung from 
her shoulders ; and her flowing hair 
was surmounted with the cap of 
liberty. She sat upon an antique 
seat, entwined with ivy, and borne 
by four citizens. Young girls dressed 
in white, and crowned with roses, 
preceded and followed her. The 
services of the occasion consisted of 
speeches, processions, and patriotic 
hymns. 

Bebeooa. A name assumed by the 
leader of the Rebeccaites, a band of 
Welsh rioters, who, in 1843, exas- 
perated by the heavy and vexatious 
tolls to which they were subjected, 
undertook to demolish the gates and 
toll-houses upon the turnpikes in the 
rural districts of Pembrokeshire and 
Caermarthenshire, and who after- 
ward committed various excesses 
throughout the mining and manufac- 
turing districts of the principality. 
The crusade had begun as carlv as 
1839, but did not assume the shape 
of a system and organization until 
1843. The name was derived from 
a strange and preposterous appli- 
cation of the following passage in 



Genetu (xxiv. 60): — "And they 
blessed Rebekah, and said unto her. 
. ... let thy seed possess the gate of^ 
those which hate them.'' The cap- 
tain of the rioters disguised himself 
in female apparel, as did his body- 
guard, who were called his daughters. 
Their marches and attacks were al- 
ways made by night. The insurrec- 
tion was ultimately suppressed by the 
police and the military. 

Bebecca the Jewess. A meek but 
high-souled Hebrew maiden in Sir 
^\'^lter Scott's novel of " Ivanhoe," 
and the actual heroine of the story. 
See RowENA. 

B^conciliation 19'onnande, Ija (lik 
ra/kftn'se'le-a'se'^' nor^mS^d', 62). 
[Fr., the Norman, or feigned, recon- 
ciliation.] {Fr. Hist.) A name given 
to a sudden and brief restoration of 
harmony which was effected in the 
distracted Legislative Assembly, on 
the 7th of July, 1792, by the Abb6 
Lamourette, a native of Normandy. 
[Called also Le Baiser de Lamou- 
rette.] See Lamourette' a Kisa. 

Bed-ooats. The name given by the 
Americans, in the Kevolutionary 
War, to the British soldieiy, in al- 
lusion to their scarlet uniform. 

Bed-cross Knight. A prominent char- 
acter in Spenser's "Faeiy Queen." 
To him was assigned the adventure 
of slaying a dragon, by which the 
kingdom of Una's father was laid 
waste, and his person endangered. 
Una herself had gone to the court of 
the fairy queen to solicit a champion, 
and, at the conunencement or the 
poem, is represented as accompany- 
ing the knight upon his expeoition. 
After various vicissitudes of fortune, 
the dragon is at last met and com^ 
pletely destroyed; when the knight 
marries Una, and departs to engage 
in other adventures assigned him by 
the fairy queen. 

49* The Red -cross Knight is St. 
(George, the patron Raint of England, and, 
in the obyious and general interpretation, 
typifies Holiness, or the perfiBctlon of th« 
spiritual man in religion ; but, in a polit- 
ical and particular sense, his adventurei 
are intended to shadow forth the histoid 
of the Church of England. 
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LlkA fh# ii«4t«}Vi9 JBi^&(» thfiy my* their 

To leadu memonible triumph home 
Tru^, — their immoital Una. Wordsworth. 

Bedeemed Captive. An appellation 
given to the Rev. John Williams 
(1644-1729), a New England clergv- 
man who was made prisoner by the 
French and Indians m 1704, and ob- 
tained his freedom in 1706. He pub- 
lished a narrative of his experiences 
under the title of ^* The Kedeemed 
Captive." 

Bed'g&untaet, Sir Edward Hugh. 

One of the principal characters in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of the same 
name ; a political enthusiast and Jac- 
obite, who scruples at no means of 
upholding^ the cause of the Pretender, 
and finally accompanies him into ex- 
ile. He IS represented as possessing 
the power of contorting his brow into 
a terrific frown, which made distinct- 
ly visible the figure of a horseshoe, 
the fatal mark of his race. 

Bed Man. [Fr. Homme Rouge.'] 1. 
In the popular superstition of France, 
and especially of Brittany, a demon 
of tempests, who commands the ele- 
ments, and precipitates into the waves 
the voyager who seeks to molest the 
solitude which he loves. It is said 
to be a popular belief in France, that 
a mysterious little Red Man appeared 
to Napoleon, and foretold his reverses. 
2. A name given, on account of 
his copper-colored skin, to the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Bed BepublioaziB. See Republi- 
cans, Red. 

Bed Bidinfi^-hood. See Little Red 

RiDINQ-HOOD. 

Bed Bose. A popular designation of 
the house of Lancaster, from its em- 
blem, a red rose. 

Beekie, Auld. See Auld Reekie. 

Be'g$n. An unnatural daughter of 
Lear, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
that name. See Lear. 

"Father! madam."8aid the strangers "they 
tibink no more of their fotlier than Regan or 
Goneril." Sir W. Scott. 

Befi;no(rftn'yo,78). [It., kingdom.] A 

name ^ven to Naples by way of 

distinction among the Itafian States. 

Are our wiaer head* leaning tomrds alliance 



with th# Fop# md fh« i9«M9, or «n they In- 
cULains their ««n to the oiii|Dr« «f Fnnce and 
Milan? ifr».2iwe»("Ge9r^^li(0«"). 

Beign of Terror. (Fr.HUt) A term 
applied to a period of anarchy, blood- 
shed, and confiscation, in the time of 
the first Revolution, during which the 
countiy was under the swav of the 
actual terror inspired by tne fero- 
cious measures of its governors, on 
which they depended for the sup- 
port of their authority. It began af- 
ter the fall of the Girondists, Mav 31, 
1793, and extended to the overthrow 
of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
July 27, 1794. Thousands of persons 
were put to death during this short 
time. 

Be'inus. In Roman legendary histo- 
ry, the twin brother of Rommus, by 
whom he was killed for leaping in 
scorn over the walls of Rome, when 
they were building. 

Ben'ard. A name given to a fox in 
fables or familiar tiues and in poetry. 
It is derived from the celebrated 
Grerman beast-epic ("Thier-epos") 
entitled " Reinecke Fuchs," or ''Rein- 
hard Fuchs," which is a satire on 
the state of society in Germany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the feudal 
regime, originated at an unknown 
period among the Frankish tribes, 
and first made known through the ^ 
medium of a Low German version in 
the fifteenth century. Written also 
Reynard.] 

49- This remarkable poem contaixis a 
humorous account of the adyentures of 
Kenard the Fox at the court of King 
Nodel (the lion); and it exhibit* the 
cunning of the farmer, the means which 
he adopted to rebut the charges made 
against him, and the hypocrigj and lies 
by which he contriyed to gain the fryor 
of his soyereign, who loaded him with 
honors. The plot turns chiefly on the 
long struggle oetween Renard and his 
uncle Isengrin, the wolf, who typifies the 
feudal baron, as Renard does the Church. 
Renard is swayed by a constant impulse 
to deceiye and yictimiae every bedy, 
whether friend or foe, but especially Isen- 
grin; and, though the latter fipequently 
reduces him to the greatest strsiits, he 
generally gets the better of it in the end. 

Benault (re-noO. An a^ed, sangui- 
nary, and lustfril conspirator in Ot- 
way's " Venice Preserved." 
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IBaeih. man Indnlfes In hia peculiar propen- 
dttes. ** fihed blood enough," cries old Be- 
nauU. ** Be just, be humane, be merciftil," 
uys Bushe. . Shetl. 

Ben6 (ru-nft' 31). The title of a ro- 
mance by Francois Ren6, Viscount 
de Chateaubriand (1768-1848), and 
the name of its hero, a man in whom 
sociiJ inaction, blended with a proud 
scorn resulting from a consciousness 
of superior genius, has produced a 
peculiar and morbid bitterness of 
spirit. 

Ben'tow-el, Mr. Jabesh. A " pre- 
cious" covenanting preacher men- 
tioned in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
" Waverley." See Gowkthrapple, 
Maisteb. 

Bepublio, Heir of the. See Heir 
OP THE Republic. 

Bepublican Queen. An appellation 

flven to Sophie Charlotte, wife of 
rederick I., king of Prussia, "a 
famed queen and lady in her day." 

Bepublicans, Black. A nickname 
given by the pro-slavery or " conserv- 
ative " party in the United States to 
the members of the " Republican " 
party, which was organized to pre- 
vent the introduction of slavery into 
the national Territories, and to con- 
fine it to the States, where it had an 
acknowledged legal existence. 

Bepublicans, Bed. A sobriquet 

given by the French to those who are 
ent upon maintaining extreme re- 
publican doctrines, even at the ex- 
pense of blood. 

Besolute, The. A surname assumed 
by John Florio (d. 1625), the philolo- 
gist and lexicographer. Shakespeare 
ridiculed him in the character of 
Holofemes, the pedantic schoolmaster 
in " Love's Labor 's Lost," and in the 
character of Don Adriano de Armado, 
the vaporing and ridiculous Spaniard, 
in the same play. See infra, 1. 

Besolute Doctor. 1. An appellation 
given to Durand, or Durandus, a 
scholastic philosopher of the Middle 
Ages. "Resolute" is here used in 
the sense of resolving, explaining, or 
interpreting. See Most Resolute 
Doctor. 
2. A title bestowed upon John 



Baconthorp, Bacondorp, or Bacon 
(d. 1346), a distinguished medisBval 
schoolman, on account of the readi- 
ness and skill with which he decided 
controverted questions. 

Bestitution, Edict of. See Edict 
OP Restitution. 

Bestorer of Parnassus. [Sp. Res- 
taurador del Parnaso.'] A title given 
by his admiring countrymen to Don 
Juan Melendez Valdes (1754-1817), 
a very distinguished Spanish poet, 
who has had great influence on the 
literature of his countrv. 

Beview, Breeches. See Breeches 
Review. 

Beview, My G^randmother's. Se9 
Grandmother's Review, My. 

Bej^-nal'do. A servant to Polonius^ 
in Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

BSyn'ard. See Renard. 

Bhad'i-man'thus (rad'- ). [Gr. 'PoW- 
/yiavdo;.] {Or. ^ Horn. Myth.) A 
son of Jupiter and Europa, brother 
of Minos, and king of Ljyrcia. He 
was so renowned for his justice and 
equity, that, after death, he was made 
one of the three judges in the under- 
world. 

Bhe'ft (re'i). [Gr. 'Peiir, 'Pea.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) Another name for 
Cybele. See Cybele. 

Bhe'sus (re/-). [Gr. 'P^cro?.] ( Gr. cf 
Rom. Myth.) A warlike king of 
Thrace, who marched to the assist- 
ance of Priam when the Trojan war 
broke out, but was robbed of his 
horses and killed, on the night of his 
arrival, by Diomed and t^lysses, who 
wished to prevent the fulfillment of a 
prophecy that Troy should never be 
taken, if the horses of Rhesus drank 
the waters of Xanthus and grazed 
on the Trojan plains. 

Bho'dy, liittle (ro^dl). A popular 
designation of Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the United States. 

Bicciardetto(ret-chaf-det/to, 102). A 
son of Aymon, and brother of Brada- 
mante, m Ariosto's ^' Orlando Furi- 



oso. 



»» 



Big'dum Fun'nX-dos. 1. A char- 
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acter in Henry Carey's play entitled 
** Chrononhotonthologos/' 

2. A nickname given by Sir 
Walter Scott to Jomi Ballantyne 
(1776-1821). his friend and partner 
in the publishing house of "John 
Ballantyne & Company." Lockhart 
says of him: "He Vas a quick, 
active, intrepid little fellow; and in 
society so very lively and amusing, 
so full of fun and merriment, such a 
thoroughly light-hearted droll, all 
over quaintness and humorous mim- 
icry, and moreover such a keen and 
skillful devotee to all manner of field- 
sports, from fox-hunting to badger- 
baiting inclusive, that it was no 
wonder he should have made a fa- 
vorable impression on Scott." See 
Aldiborontephoscophornio. 

Bigolette (re'go^lef). The name of 
a female character in Engene Sue's 
"Mysteries of Paris." It has ac- 
quired a proverbial currency, and is 
used as a synonym of griseite. 

Bim'znSn. {Myth.) A god of the 
Sjrians, generally thou^t to have 
been the same as JBadl. See Baal. 

Him followed Rimmon^ whose deliehtftil seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Fharphar, lucid streams. 

MOton. 

Binaldo (re-nftlMo). FFr. Renand^ 
Lat. Rinaldus, Regincudtts.'\ 1. A 
famous warrior, violent, headstrong, 
and unscrupulous, but of great gal- 
lantry, ingenuity, and generosity, in 
Tasso's " Gerusalemme Liberata," 
Pulci's "Morgante Ma^ore," Bo- 
jardo's " Orlando Innamorato," Ari- 
osto's " Orlando Furioso," and other 
romantic tales of Italy and France. 
He was a son of the great Duke 
Aymon, and cousin to Orlando, and 
one of the most renowned of Charle- 
magne's paladins. Having, in a trans- 
port of rage, killed Charlema^e's 
nephew Berthelot by a blow with a 
chess-board, he was, with all his 
family except his father, banished 
and outlawea. After various adven- 
tures and disasters, he went to the 
Holy Land, and, on his return, suc- 
ceeded in making peace with the 
emperor. Angelica, the lovelv infidel 
princess, fell madly in love with him ; 



bat he conld not endure her, and, 
while kings and nations were waning 
only for her, he turned a deaf ear to 
her prayers, and left her to deplore 
her unrequited love. See Akgeuca, 
Armida. 

We stare at a dragoon who has killed three 
French cuirassiers as a prodigy; vet we read, 
without the least disgust, how Godfrey slew 
his thousands, and Binaldo his ten thousands. 

Macatdajf. 

2. Steward to the Countess of 
Rousillon, in Shakespeare's " All 's 
WeU that Ends WeU." 

Binging Island. A name given to 
England, on account of .the music of 
its many bells. 

4^ " From very early ages, England 
has been fiunons for its bells ; so much 
so, that Britain was known even in Saxon 
times as ' The Ringing Island.' " Lower. 

Bippach, Hans von. See Hans yon 

RiPPACH. 

Blja Van 'Winkle. See Winkle, 

Kip Van. 

Biquet with the Tuft (re^kft). p^. 
Riquei a la' Hauppe.'] A prince of 
surpassing ugliness, but of great wit 
and good sense, upon whom a fairy 
bestowed the power of conmiunicat- 
ing these gifts to the person he should 
love best. Becoming enamored of a 
very beautiful but excessively stupid 
princess of a neighboring country, he 
makes her, by the exercise of his 
power, altogether clever and chaim- 
mg; while she, in return, and by the 
exercise of a like power bestowed 
upon her by the same fairy, makes 
him become the handsomest man in 
the world. 

Bobber Synod. [6r. Svvoaof Ai^crrpt- 
K^.] {Ecclesiastical Hist.) A name 
given by the Greeks to a council 
convoked at Ephesus, by the em- 
peror Theodosius, in the year 449. 
The name was intended to si^fy 
that every thing was carried in it by 
fraud and violence ; but, as has been 
justly said, it would be equally appli- 
cable to many councils of subsequent 
times. 

Bobert the Devil. [Fr. Robert h Dia- 
ble."] 1. The hero of an old French 
memcal romance of the thirteenth 
century, the same as Robert, first Duke 
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of Nonnandy, who became an early 
object of legendary scandal. Having 
been given over to the Devil before 
bbth, lie ran a career of cruelties and 
crimes unparalleled, till he was mi- 
raculously reclaimed, whereupon he 
did penance by living among the 
doffS, became an exemplary Christian, 
and married the emperor's daugh- 
ter. It is thought in Normandy 
that his wandering ghost is doomed 
to expiate his cnmes until the day 
of judgment. In the fourteenth cen- 
tuiy, me romance above mentioned 
was turned into prose, and of the 
prose story two translations were 
made into English. There was also 
a miracle play on the same subject. 
The opera of " Robert le Diable " was 
composed by Meyerbeer, in 1826. 

2. The same name was popularly 
given to Robert Francois Damiens 
(1714-1757), noted for his attempt to 
assassinate Louis XY. 

Bobin Bluestring. A nickname 

fiven to Sir Robert Walpole (1676- 
746), by contemporary political op- 
ponents, in allusion to his blue ribbon 
as a knight of the Garter. 

Bobin des Bois (ro'b^' di bw5, 62). 
[Fr.] In Germany, a mysterious 
hnnter of the forest. (See Frei- 
fiCHiJTZ.) Robin des Bois occurs in 
one of Eugene Sue's novels " as a 
well-known mythical character whose 
name is employed bv French mothers 
to frighten their children." 

Bobin Goodfellow. See Goodfei/- 
Low, Robin. 

Bobin Gray. See Gray, Auld 
Robin. 

Bobin Hood. A famous English out- 
law, whose exploits are the subject 
of many old ballads and tradition- 
ary stories, but of whose actual exist- 
ence little or no evidence can be dis- 
covered. Various periods, ranging 
from the time of Richard I. to near 
the end of the reign of Edward II., 
have been assigned as the age in 
which he lived. He is usually de- 
cribed as a j'eoman, and his chief 
residence is said to have been the 
forest of Sherwood, in Nottingham- 
shire. Of his followers, the most 



notad are Little John; his eliaplmin. 
Friar Tack ; and his paramour, named 
Marian. AU the popular legends ex- 
tol his personal courage, his gener- 
osity, his humanity, and his skiU in 
archery. His conduct in many re- 
spects resembled ^at of a feudal losd. 
He robbed the rich only, and gave 
freely to the poor, protecting the 
needy, and also the fair sex, whose 
wrongs he undertook to avenge. He 
was particularly fond of pillaging 
prelates. 

j|9* The principal incidents of his his- 
tory are to be found in Stow, and in Bit- 
son's " Robin Hood, a Collection erf* all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads 
now extant, relatinc to that c^ebrated 
English Outlaw," 8to, London, 17^. 
Prefixed to this collection aie " Historical 
Anecdotes " of the life of Bobin Hood, an 
accumnlation of all the notices respecting 
the outlaw that the compiler's reafing 
had discovered in mansseiipts Or litinted 
books. Various and widely diflbient hy- 
potheses have been advanced conoeraing 
Robin Hood, and his claim to be eooild- 
ered a real historical personage. These 
are well stated, and are investigated wHft 
entire candor and much acutenees ef 
criticism, in the elaborate Introductlmi 
to the fifth volume of the " Bnglkdi and 
Scottish Ballads," edited by FxoMwr 
Francis J. Child (Boston, 1867). 

But chief^ beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Bobm Hood and all his band. •>- 
Friar Tuck, with quarter-staff and eOwl, 
Old Scathelooke, with his soily soowl. 
Maid Marian, fair as ivonr bone. 
Scarlet, and Mutch, ana little John. 

Sit Wm B69it, 

The Duke of Marlborough, the Dnke 6f 
Cumberland, the Marquis of Granbj, have 
flourished upon sign-posts, and hare flitded 
there; so hare their compem. Prince Eugene 
and Prince Ferdinand. Bodnej and NMiOa 
are fading, and the time is not fiur distant 
when Wemngton also will have had his day. 
But while England shall be England. Bwin 
Hood will be a popular name. aoutkeif, 

Bob'in-son, Jack (-sn). A name used 
in the phrase, *^ Before one could say 
Jack Robinson," — a saying to ex- 
press a very short time ; said by Grose 
to have originated from a very vol- 
atile gentleman of that appellation, 
who would call on his neignbors and 
be gone before his name could be an- 
nounced. The following lines " from 
an old play " are elsewhere given as 
the original phrase : — 

"A warke it ys as easie to be doone. 
As tys to saye, Jacke ! rcbys on." 
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The expression has been eironeoosly 
connected with one John Robinson 
(1727-1802), of Applebjr, Westmore- 
land, who, in a surprisingly short 
time, rose from obscurity to wealth 
and power, becoming an influential 
memoer of parliament, secretary to 
the treasury, surveyor -gjeneraf of 
His Majesty's woods and forests, &c. 

An operation in comparison to the celerity 
of which a pig's whisper is an agCL and the 

Sronunciation of the mystic woras "Jack 
Robinson " a life-long task. ScUa. 

Bobinson, Prosperity. See Pbos- 
PERrTY Robinson. 

Bobinson Crusoe. See Crusoe, 
Robinson. 

Bobin the Devil. [Fr. Robert le 
JDiable.] Robert, the first Duke of 
Normandy ; — so sumamed " for his 



a boaster, and from it we derive iht 
word rodomorUade, 



He Ti 
monishi 



monstrous birth and behavior.' 
Robert the Devil. 



See 



Bob Boy. [That is, Robert the Red.] 
A nickname popularly given to a cel- 
ebrated Hignland freebooter, whose 
true name was Robert Macgregor, 
but who assumed that of Campbell, 
on account of the outlawry of the 
clan Macgregor by the Scottish par- 
liament, in 1662. He is the hero of 
Sir Walter Scott's novel entitled 
" Rob Roy." 

A fkmous man is Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer's joy I 
And Scotland has a thief as good. 
An outlaw of as daring mood; 
She has her brave Jiw Roy ! 

Wordatoorth. 

Brilliant and handsome though Peschiem 
be, Lord L'Estrange, like Hob Roy Ma 
is '' on his native heath," and has the 
advantage over the foreign 

Bod'§r-l'go. A Venetian gentleman, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Othel- 
lo;" represented as the dupe of lago. 

Bod'o-mont, or Bodoxnonte (r6d-o- 
mSn'ti).' [That is, one who rolls 
away mountains, from Prov. It. roda- 
re, to roll away or forward, from Lat 
rota^ a wheel, and It. monie, Lat. 
mons, a mountain.] A famous Moor- 
ish hero in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namorato" and Ariosto's "Orlando 
Furioso;" represented as a king of 
Algiers, and the bravest, fiercest, 
and wildest of all warriors. His 
name is generally used to stigmatize 



ecic 
er. 
ir E. Bulwer Lytton, 



wored; but, being pret^ sharply ad* 
led, he quickly became mild and calm, 
—a poeture ill becoming such a RodomonL 

Sir T. Herbert, 

Boe, Biohard. A merely nominal 
defendant in actions of ejectment; 
usually coupled with the name of 
John the. See Doe, John. 

We need hardly say. therefore, that, in fho 
present instance, M. Perier is merely a Mick- 
ard £oe, — that his name is used for the sole 
purpose of brining MaccOiiavelli into court, 
— and that he •wuL not be mentioned in any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

jfacaulaff, 

Bo-ge'ro (9). 1. See Ruooiero. 
2. A gentleman of Sicilia, in Shake- 
speare's " Wmter's Tale." 

Bois Faineants, lies. See Fai- 
n£la.nts, Les Rois. 

Bolster Doister, Balph. The sub> 
ject and the title of the earliest 
English comedy, the production of 
Nicnolas Udall, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Bol$nd. One of the Twelve Peers 
of Charlemagne, and his supposed 
nephew, warden of the marcnes of 
Brittany, and the hero of many a 
romantic tale. He is said to have 
been killed in 778, at Roncesvalles, 
or Roncesveaux, where the rear of 
Charlemagn^s army was cut off by 
some revolted Gascons on its returq 
from a successful expedition into 
. Spain, — a circumstance which has 
been magnified by poets and roman- 
cers into a " dolorous rout " of Charle- 
magne *' with all his peerage." See 
Orlando and Rowland. [Written 
also Rowland and Orlando.] 

49*" Acoording to Pulci, Charlemagne's 
warriors were decoyed into the pass of 
Roncesvalles, where they were set upon 
by three armies of the Saracens, while 
Charlemagne himself remained at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, a few miles distant, 
whither he had come to receive prom- 
ised tribute from Marsiglio, or Marsilins, 
the Saracen king. The French knights 
performed prodigies of valor, but the bat- 
tle went against them. Roland was acci- 
dentally, but fotally, wonnded by his 
firiend Oliver, who had himself received a 
death-blow, and was blinded with his own 
blood. Roland now sounded his marvel- 
ous horn, which was to give Charle- 
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magne notice of his peril, and with sach 
force, that, at the third bla^t, it broke in 
two. Over all the noiae of the battle, the 
horn was heard as if it had been a voice 
ftom the other world. Birds fell dead at 
the sound, and the whole Saracen army 
drew back in terror, while Charlemagne 
heard it at St. Jean Pied de Port, and 
understood at once that he was the victim 
of treachery. It is also recorded that 
Boland, wishing to prevent his wonder- 
fhl sword Dnrandal (see Du&andal) firom 
fklling into the hands of the enemy, 
■mote it upon a rock near him, making 
a monstrous fissure therein (the cele- 
brated '^ Br&che de Roland," a deep de- 
file in the crest of the Pyrenees from 2(X) 
to 800 feet in width, between precipitous 
rocks rising to a height of from 800 to 
600 feet), while the sword remained un- 
injured. See Marsiguo. 

Oh for one blast of that dread horn. 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

Which to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died I Sir W. ScoU. 

Then would I seek the Fvrenean breach 
Which Roland clove with huge two-handed 

sway. 
And to the enormous labor left his name. 
Where unremitting fiposts the rocky crescent 

bleach. Wordaworth. 

Bolflnd of the Army. [Fr. Edand 
d'Armee.'] A sobriquet of Louis 
yincent Joseph Le Blond, Comte de 
Saint Hilaire (1766-1809), a French 
general distinguished for his valiant 
and ctiivalrous conduct. 

Boxnan .i.-$hill69. A surname of 
Sicinius Dentatus (405 b. c), be- 
stowed upon him on account of his 
bravery. 

Bo^e-o. In Shakespeare's tragedy 
of " Romeo and Juliet." a son of 
Montague, in love witn Juliet, the 
daughter of Capulet. Between the 
two houses of Montague and Capulet 
there existed a deadly feud. 

Bom'u-lus. In the legendary history 
of Rome, the son of Mars and a vestal 
named Silvia. He was thrown into 
the Tiber, together with his twin 
brother Remus, by his uncle, but was 
washed ashore, suckled by a she- 
wolf, found and adopted by a shep- 
herd, and finally became the founder 
and first king of Rome. After a reign 
of thirty-seven years, he was sudden- 
ly earned off to heaven by his father 



Mars, as he was reviewinff the peo- 
ple near the marsh of Capra, and 
was thenceforth worshiped under the 
name of Qidrinut, Another form of 
the tradition represents Romulus as 
a t^nrant, and relates that the senators, 
discontented with his oppreraive rule, 
murdered him daring the darkness of 
a tempest, cut up his body, and car- 
ried home the mangled pieces under 
their robes. 

Bon. The name of Arthur's lance, 
which was " hard, broad, and fit for 
slaughter." See Pridwin. [Writ- 
ten also Rone.] 

Bonoesvalles, Battle of f ron^se-val'- 
less, or rdn-thes-vil'yes). See Ro- 
land, Marsiglio. 

Bondibilia (ron-dib^-lis; Fr. pnm. 
rftJi'de'be'le', 62). A physician con- 
sulted by Panurge, in Kabelais' ro- 
mance of " PantagTuel.** See Pa- 
nurge. 

Bopemaker, The BeautifiiL [Fr. 
La Belle CordHereA A sobriquet 

flven to Louise Lab^ (1526-1^), a 
rench poetess who wrote in three 
different languages, and who was 
distinguished for her extraordinaiy 
courage at the siege of Perpignan. 
She married Ennemond Perrin, a rich 
merchant, and a rope manu&cturer. 

B5p'8r, Mistress. A cant name 
given in the British navy to the 
" Royal Marines." 

Boque Gxiinart (ro^kft ge-naft^). A 
famous fireebooter introduced^ CSer- 
vantes into " Don Quixote." Bus true 
name was Pedro Rocha Guinarda, and 
he was one of the principal leaders 
of a great band of roobers who levied 
shameful contributions all over the 
mountainous districts of Catalonia, 
about the time when ** Don Quixote " 
was written. 

Bof'^-Und. 1. The poetic name of 
a youthful mistress of Spenser. She 
is described by him as of great beauty, 
and as occupying a position of hon<^ 
and dignity, though her parentage 
was humble. In the ** SnephercTs 
Calendar," he bewails her ill usage, 
and, in the sixth book of the ** Faery 
Queen," — where she is undoubtedly 



■i 
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fntended by Mirabel, — he retaliates 
it. Her real name was long unknown ; 
but within a few years it has been 
proved that she was Rose Daniel, 
sister of Samuel Daniel, the poet, and 
that she married John Florio (see Don 
Adriano de Armado, and Holo- 
FERNES, 3) in preference to Spenser. 
BosaUnde reads, anagrammatically. 
Rose Daniel ; for, according to Cam- 
den, " a letter may be doubled, re- 
jected, or contrariwise, if the sense 
fall aptly;" we thus get rid of the 
redundant e, and have a perfect ana- 
gram. 

2. A daughter of the exiled duke, 
in Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 

4^ " Rosalind . . . has vivacity and 
wit enough to captivate those who like a 
woman of spirit ; and yet with this there 
is interwoven so much womanly tender- 
ness and delicacy, she is, in her gayest 
moods, so truly, sometimes so touchingly, 
feminine, that she wins more admirers 
than she dazzles." R. G. White. 

Bo§'$-lIne, or Bog'ft-Hne. 1. A lady 
attending on the princess of France, 
in Shakespeare's " Love's Labor 's 
Lost." 

2. A scornful lady, for whom Romeo 
entertained a dreamy and fanciful 

Sassion before he fell in love with 
ulietj who was in every respect her 
opposite. See Romeo. 

Bosaznond, Fair. See Fair Rosa- 
mond. 

Bo'sen-orantz (ro'zn-kr&nts). The 
name of a courtier, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Hamlet." 

Bo$1-olear. A character in the 
" Mirror of Knighthood." See Don- 

ZEL DEL PhEBO. 

Bo$1-phele. Princess of Armenia, a 
lady of surpassing beauty, but insen- 
sible to the power of love, represented 
by Gower, m his " Confessio Aman- 
tis," as reduced to obedience to Cupid 
by a vision which befell her on a 
May-day ramble. 

Boss, Man of. See Man of Ross. 

Boubignd, Julie de (zhii'le' dn 
roo'bln'yft', 34). The title of a novel 
by Henry Mackenzie, and the name 
of its heroine. 

Bough and Beady. A sobriquet 



?:iven to General Zachary Taylor 
1790-1850), twelfth president of'^the 
United States, as expressive of prom- 
inent traits in his character. 

Bound Table. 1. A huge circular 
marble table, at which, according to 
the old romancers. King Arthur and 
his knights were accustomed to sit. 
It was oriffinally the property of 
Uther Pendragon, for whom it was 
made by the sorcerer Merlin ; it 
afterward belonged to Leodegrance, 
king of Camelard, and came to 
Arthur as the portion of his wife 
Guinever, the daughter of that mon- 
arch. It was said to have been mod- 
eled after one established by Joseph 
of Arimathea in imitation of that 
which Jesus had used at the Last 
Supper. Every knight had his seat, 
with his name inscribed on it in let- 
ters of gold. Some say there were 
only thirteen seats around it, in mem- 
ory of the thirteen apostles. Twelve 
only were occupied, and by knights 
of the highest fame. The thirteenth 
represented the seat of the traitor Ju- 
das. According to others, there were 
seats for fifty, sixty, a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty; and an empty 
place — called "the perilous siege" 
or seat — was left for the sangreal. 

49- <^Eing Arthur stablished all his 
knights, and gave them lands that were 
not rich of land, and charged them never 
to do outrage nor murder, and alway to 
flee treason. Also, by no means to he 
cruel, but to give mercy unto him that 
asked mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of 
their worship, and lordship of King Ar- 
thur, for evermore, and alway to do ladies, 
damosels, and gentlewomen succor upon 
pain of death. Also, that no man take 
no battailes in a wrong quarrel for no 
law, nor for worldly goods. Unto this 
were all the knights sworn of the Round 
Table, both old and young." 

Morte d'Jrthttr. 

49» The more celebrated members of 
this order were, Meliadns, Ban, Bohort, 
Caradoc, Ryence, Pharamond, Lancelot 
du Lac, Gawain, Tristram, Hector de 
Marys, Bliomberis, Gaheris, Kay, Sagra- 
mour le Desirus, Morhault, Agravaine, 
Mordred, Dodynas le Sauvage, Dynadam, 
Perceval, Galahad, Driam, Palamedes, 
Amoral of Wales, Tvaln, Ozanna, Per- 
saunt of Inde (caUed " of Inde," not as be- 
ing an Indian, but from the color he wore, 
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na,P*UgM,BniHlUM,BMUTnt,0(>lg»- I 
noH^ jAdjnM, IroDiMe, lioiul, Liieaii. 

j^ TUi sKiaoC ordar of kDlcfathood I 
WW nrired by Edwird in. >t WludHr, 



of U> matbar. 
Mill HMamd li 
Ibtt&DlleiUoiu 



9, A (limilar tabla Bkid by French 
(ad Italiin romancers to havo been 
oonitractad ot instituted by Charlc- 
muno fa imituioa of Uiat of King 

Bouitam (roon'teml. A famona half- 
mytliical i'eriian hero, another Her- 

tho wxtoentii centuiy, and to have 
been a descendant of the eetobrated 
Djanuihid. Marvelous exploi 
ascribed to him,; ' -- ■ 

of a thousand Ti 
the vnnquiBhment of dragons and 
devils, the capture of whole cities, and 
the lilcG. fWrittcn also Kustam, 
Kouatam, Rostam.] 

B&w-e'ii$. A Saxonprincese, wardof 
CedricofRolherwood, in Sir Walter 
Scotf a novel of " Ivanhoe," of which 
shB is the nominal heroine. See 
Rebecca the jEwEaa. 

Bow^nd. Another orthomphy of 
Bolnad, one of the most iamous of 
"■" " oagne's Twcli " 



!i aa the killing 






,n Olivr 



incredible Tie with another. Oliver 
was also one of CharlemaCTic's pal- 
adins; and the exploits of these re- 
nowned heroes are rendered ridicu- 



BAwn^d, Chlldo. The hero of an 
old Scottish ballad, of which onlj > 
&Bgment has beeu preserved; tlie 

efuugest brother of the ^r Bsrd 
eleu, and the same aa Jtolaad, w 
OrJantfe, the famous paladin. Gnided 
bv Herlrn, he undertakes the perilooa 
task of bringing hack bis sister fi-om 
Elfland, irhithei she liad been carried 
by the fairies. See Bma> Hmhh 
and KoLAND. 

B64K«r, Thomaa. The name of a 
fictitious priest of Bristol, {nnetended 
by Chatterton to have hved m the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., 
and to have written several remark- 
able poems, of which ChaUerton him- 
self was really the author. 

Boyallst Butober. ^Fr. Le Batdier 



Rosaliitt.'i A Bohnqoet (riveo to 
Blaise de Montluc <1502-lS27), a 
French captain distinguished fbr nia 



the Protealanta in tfa« 
lime of Charles IX. 
Boyal Martyr. Charies I. of Ede- 
land, who was beheaded Jan. W, 
1649 in pursuance of Ihe sentence of 
death prouounced against him by the 
High Court of Jnalicfl, on the 27Ui 
" "" e month- 




publication T 
collection of poems, under the title 
of " The Essays of a Prentice in the 
Divme Art of Poesy " (4to, 1684). 
Boyal Psalmlat. A designation oft- 
I en applied to King David, the repated 
I -..ii.«. „f — ^ „f fi.~ -;ompositiona 
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rocinj a small, jaded horse, a cart- 
horse, and ante J before, formerly.] 
The name given by Don Quixote to 
his celebrated steed. See Don 
Quixote. 



.w *' He next Tisited his hOTse, which, 
though he had more comers than a re&i 
(being as leaa as QonneUa's, that tantum 
pellis et ossd /uit)^ neyertheless, in his 
eye appeared infinitely preferable to Alex- 
ander's Bucephalus, or theCid's Bavieca. 
Four days he consumed in inienting a 
name for this remarkable steed. . . . 
After having chosen, rejected, amended, 
tortured, and revolved a world of names 
in his imagination, he fixed upon Rozi' 
nante, — an appellation, in his opinion, 
lofty, sonorous, and expressiye not only 
of his former, but likewise of his pres- 
ent, situation, which entitled him to the 
preference overall other horses under the 
sun. Cervantes^ Trans. 

In abort, bid Rozinanie change with Peg»- 
rras, and you do no more than Mr. Vane*s 
letter held out to Triplet. C. Reade. 

Bubezahl (ru'b4-tsil, 51, 70). The 
name of a famous spirit of f^e Rie- 
sengebirge in Germany, correspond- 
ing to the Puck of England. He is 
celebrated in innumerable sagas, bal- 
lads, and tales, and represented under 
the various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &c. He is said 
to aid the poor and oppressed, and 
shows benighted wanderers their 
road, but wages incesslint war with 
the proud and wicked. The origin 
of the name is obscure. See Num- 
ber Nip. 

Road abounding in gloomy valleyg, intri- 
cate rock-labyrinths, haunts of sprite RiSbe- 
tahl. sources of the Elbe, and I know not 
what. Carlyle. 

iWi'bi-con. The ancient name of a 
small stream — thought to be the 
modem Pisatello — which formed the 
boimdary between Italy and Cisal- 
pine Gaul. It is celebrated from 
Caesar's having hesitated about cross- 
ing it with his army, and initiat- 
ing civil war, in the year 49 b. c. 
Hence, " to pass the Rubicon " has 
become a proverbial phrase to denote 
the taking of the first step in an un- 
dertaking from which one cannot or 
will not recede. 

B<i'chi-el. [Heb. rnch^ air, and 6?, 

fod, or mighty one.] In the old 
ewish angelolbgy, the name of the 



angel who ruled the air and tiw 
winds. . 

Budge, Bamaby. The title of a 
novel b^ Charles Dickens, and the 
name ot its hero, a half-witted lad 
whose companion is a knowing but 
evil-looking raven. 

There comes Poe, with his rayen, like Bat- 

naly Rttdge, 
Three fifths of him genius and two ilffhs eheir 

fudge. LoweU. 

Biidieep (ru'de-gfir, 51, 68. 64). The 
faithful squire of Chrienmild in the 
great epic poem of Germany, the 
" Nibelungen Lied." 

BxLg^f. A servant to Dr. Cains, in 
Shakespeare's " Meny Wives of 
Windsor." 

Buggiero (rood-j&^ro, 102). A yonng 
Saracen knight, bom of Christian par- 
ents, who figures in Bojardo's " Or- 
lando Innamorato," and in Ariosto^s 
"Orlando Furioso." In the latter 
poem, he falls in love with Brad- 
amante, a Christian Amazon, and 
sister to Rinaldo. After numerous 
adventures, crosses, and narrow es- 
capes, the poet, in the last canto of 
the poem, makes them marry; and 
from their union he derives the gen- 
ealogy of the house of Este. Kug^ 
fierois noted for the possession of « 
ippogriff, or winged norse, and also 
of a veiled shield, the dazzling splen- 
dor of which, when suddenly dis- 
closed, struck with blindness and as- 
tonishment all eyes that beheld it. 
This he threw into a hidden well, in 
a nameless forest, in an undiscovered 
land, after having won too cheap ft 
victory by its accidental exposure. 
[Written also Ruggieri, Rogero, 
Kuggero, Ruggeri.] 

Bump, The. {Eng. Hist) Ste 
Pride's Purge; see also injra. 

Bumpelstilzclien (r^m'pel-stilts^- 
ken, 71). A character in a German 
laursery tale, which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is composed, 
according to Grimm, of several 
mutually complementary narratives, 
originating in Hesse. 

J9^ Rumpelstilzchen is a dwarf who 
spins straw into gold for a certain miller's 
daughter, — a task ei^oined upon her. 
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under penalty of death, by the king, 
who, in the sequel, marries her. In her 
distress, the girl had engaged to give the 
little man her first child as a reward for 
tiie serrioe he had rendered her; but 
when the fulfillment of the promise was 
claimed, she grieved so bitterly and 
pleaded so hard, that he gave her three 
days in which to find out his name, 
telling her, that, if she succeeded, she 
Bbould keep the child. On the first and 
second days, when he presented himself 
before her, she repeated all the names 
she knew ; but at each one he said, '* That 
is not my name." Early on the third 
day, a messenger of the queen accident- 
ally saw him in an out-of-the-way place, 
where he lived, and overheard him ez- 
olafan, "How glad I am that nobody 
knows my name is Rumpelstilxchen ! " 
The queen, being told of this, was ready 
ibr him at his next appearance ; and he 
was so chagrined at finding his secret 
known as to destroy himself on the spot. 

Bump Farliament. {Eng. Hist,) A 
derisive name applied to a remnant 
of the famous Long Parliament of 
England, which re-assembled on the 
6th of May, 1659, after the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament summoned by 
Richard Cromwell on the 27th of 
January, and dissolved by him on 
the 22d of April, of the same year. 
[Called also, simply, The Rumpj q. v.] 

Bii'p^rt, Knight. Fonherl^, and 
still in some of the villages of north- 
ern Germany, a personage clad in 
high buskins, white robe, mask, and 
enormous flaxen wig, who, at Christ- 
mas time, receives from parents the 
presents designed for their children, 
goes about from house to house, 
every where received with great 
pomp and welcome, and, calling the 
chilaren. distributes to each a pres- 
ent. Like St. Nicholas, he is sup- 
posed to exercise a secret supervision 
over children ; but more especially he 
keeps watch over naughty chilaren, 
and thus answers to the English 
Hobin Goodfeliow^ or H6bg(Min, The 



horseman in the May pageant is m 
some parts of Grermany called Ra- 
precht, or Rupert. 

Bush, Friar. See Friab Rush. 

Bussian Byron. A name given by 
his countrymen to Alexander Sergei- 
vitch Pushkin (17y9-1837), the im>8t 
distinguished poet of Russia in the 
present century. He is said to have 
not a little of the bold and brilliant 

fenius of his prototype, and, like 
im, to excel in vigor of imagery 
and impassioned sentiment. 

Bussian Mu-r&t' {or mii'r&'). A 
name given by the French to Michael 
Miloradowitch (1770-1820), distin- 
guished in the wars against Kapo- 
leon, and accounted one of the boldest 
and most enterprising and active of 
the Russian generals of his time. 

Bye-house Plot. {Eng. BUt.) The 
name given to an alleged conspiracy 
to assassinate Charles II. and his 
brother^ the Duke of York (after- 
ward James II.), at a place called 
Rye-house, between London and 
Newmarket, as they returned from 
Newmarket races. The execution 
of the plot is said to have been frus- 
trated by the king's leaving New- 
market somewhat sooner than was 
expected. 

By'ence, King. A knight of the 
Round Table, king of Ireland, North 
Wales, and many isles. He sent to 
King Arthur for his beard, to en- 
able him, with those of eleven other 
kings, whom he had already discom- 
fited, to purfle his mantle. Meeting 
with an angry refrisal, he enter^ 
Britain with a large army, to en- 
force his demand, but was captured, 
and sent as a prisoner to Arthur, 
who, according to some accounts, 
married his daughter Guinever. 
[Written also Ryon.] 
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Sabreur, lie Beau (li^ bo 8ft^bT6i^ 
43). See Handsome Swordsman. 

S^bri'n^. The virgm daughter of 
Locrine and Estrildas^ thrown into 
the Serem (Lat Sabrina) by Goen- 
dolen, a divorced wife of Locrine. 
In Milton's *' Comus " and Fletcher's 
" Faithful Shepherdess," she is fabled 
to have been transformed into a riv- 
er-nymph, that her honor might be 
preserved inviolate. See Locrine. 

To fluhion'B light tempters, her very 

thought was aa closed as, 

** Under the glasaj, cool, traailQcent ware," 

was the ear of Sabrina to the comrades of 

Comus. Sir E. Buhoer Lytton, 

8ash'^ri8'8$. [From Gr. vaxxapt 

froKxofMVf sugar, like Melissa (h)m 

/meAt, honey.] A poetical name given 

by Waller (1605-1687) to the eldest 

daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 

Lady Dorothea Sidney, for. whose 

hand he was an unsuccessful suitor. 

Fancy Sacharina beckoning and smiling 
from the upper window. Thacheroif. 

Saored Island. An old name of 
Ireland; the same as Holy Itiand, 
See Holy Island, 1. 

Saored "War. {Gr. Bia.) 1. A 
war undertaken by the Amphicty- 
onic league — a council established 
at a very early period for the man- 
agement of all affairs relative to 
Greece — for the defense of Delphi 
against the Cirrhseans. It began b. 
c. 595, and ended b. c. 587. 

2. A war instituted by the Athe- 
nians for the purpK>se of restoring 
Delphi to the Phocians, from whom 
it had been taken by the Lacedae- 
monians. B. c. 448-447. 

3. A war in which the Phocians, 
who had seized Delphi, b. c. 357, 
were attacked and conquered by 
Philip of Macedon, as chief of the 
Amphictyonic league. This is the 
most celebrated of the Sacred Wars. 

Sac'rl-p^nt, King. 1. King of Cir- 
cassia, and a lover of Angelica, in 
the poems of Bojardo and Ariosto. 
This is no new thing, said Don Quixote, 



nor is it dlfflcnlttobedone. Wlthfh«i 
stratagem, SaerwoaU had his steed stolen from 
nnder him by that notorious thief Bmnello at 
the siege of Albracca. CervcaUe»j 2Vans. 

2. A personage introduced by Ales- 
sandro Tassoni (1565-1635), the Ital- 
ian poet, in his mock-heroic poem 
entitled " Secchia Rapita," or *^The 
Rape of the Bucket;" represented 
as false, brave, noisy, and hectoring. 
The name is quoted as a S3monym 
with vanity and braggart courage. 

Let us hunt up this Socripenit, let us beat 
him as we would the Devil. GronvoJ^ 2Vm«. 

SsBhrimnir (szft-rim'n^f). {Scand, 
Mtfth. ) A boar whose flesh furnishes 
food for the banquets of Valhalla. 
Every day it is served up at table, 
and every day it is entirely renewed 
again. 

Saga (szA'gti), [From the same root 
as the Eng. sav.^ {Scand, Mifth,) 
The goddess of history. 

Sage of Mon^tl-oello. An appel- 
lation often given, in America, to 
Thomas Jefierson (1743-1826), ttiird 
president of the United States, fix>m 
the name of his country-seat, and in 
allusion to his wise statesmanship 
and great political sagacity. 

As from the grave where Henry sleeptt 
From Vernon's weeping-wiuow. 

And from the grassy pall wfatdi hidw 
The Saae ofMonticello, 

So from the leaf-strewn burial-etono 



Of Randolph's lowly dwelling, 
Virginia, o'er thy land of slaves 
A warning voice is swelling. WJdtHtr, 



Sage of Samos. See Samian Saob. 

Sag'it-t$-rj^. A famous imaginary 
monster introduced into the armies 
of the Trojans by the fabling writer, 
Guido da Colonna, whose work was 
translated by Lydgate. He is de- 
scribed as **a ternble archer, half 
man and half beast, who neighs like 
a horse, whose eyes sparkle kke fire, 
and strike dead like lightning." He 
is evidently the same as the archer- 
centaur, the sign Sagittarius in the 

zodiac. 

The dreadftd iStx^JMory 
Appalls our numbers; haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish all. ShUak. 
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' The same name is given in " Othel- 
lo '' (a. i., 80. 1 and 8) to the residence of 
the military officers at the arsenal in Yen- 
ice^ firom the figure of an archer over the 
door. 

Sagramour le Desinu (sag^rfi-moor 
1\^ da'ze-roos')' A knight of the 
Roand Table, who figures in " Lance- 
lot du Lac," *' Morte d' Arthur," and 
other old romances of chivalry. 

Sailor King, A title popularly c<5n- 
ferred upon William iV. of England, 
who entered the navy in 1779, at 
fourteen years of age, and continued 
in the service till 1827, having passed 
from the rank of midshipman to that 
of captain, by regular promotion, and 
thence by a merely formal ascent to 
that of admiral of the fleet in 1801, 
and that of lord high admiral in 1827. 

St. Befana. See Befana, La. 

St. Brandon, Island of. See IsLAin> 
OF St. Brandan. 

St. Ohristopher. A saint of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 
Legendary writers place him in the 
third century, but critical historians 
reject him as unaginaiy, and regard 
his history as wholly fabulous. Ac- 
cording to the common account, he 
was a native of Lycia; but the 
"Legenda Aurea" (cap. 100) savs 
that he was a Canaanite, and adds, 
that he was very tall and fearful to 
look at. So proud was he of his bulk 
and strength, that he would serve 
only the mightiest princes, and was 
ever in search of a stronger master. 
At length he entered the service of 
the Devil ; but, finding that his new 
master was thrown into great trepida- 
tion and alarm bv the sight of an 
image of Christ, ne lost all respect 
for him, and resolved to seek out and 
follow the Saviour. For a long time 
his Quest was vain; but he finally 
found him in a little child, whom he 
undertook to carry across a deep 
river, which had no bridge, — or, 
according to a late Latin hymn, the 
Red Sea, — and whose weight kept 
growing greater and greater, until 
Christopher began to sink under 
the burden, when the child declared 
himself to be Christ, and wrought a 



miracle to prove it. Christopher li 
convinced, embraced Chnstianity, 
performed miracles himself, was 
martyred, canonized, and became an 
object of the most eager veneration. 
The sight of his image was thought 
to be a protection from sickn^, 
earthquakes, fire, or flood, for the 
rest of the day, and it was therefore 
carved and painted in huge propor- 
tions on the outside of churches and 
houses, especially in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. His bodv is said to be at 
Valencia, in Spain ; he has an arm at 
Compostella, a jaw-bone at Astorga, 
a shoulder at St. Peter's in Rome, a 
tooth and a rib at Venice, and many 
other relics, all enormous, at other 

E laces. The Greek church celebrates 
is festival on the 9th of May ; the 
Roman Catholic, on the 25th of July. 

Like the neat giant Chrigtopher it Btanda 
Upon the brinle of the tempestuous ware. 

Wading fkr out among the rocks and sands. 
The night-o'ertaken mariner to save. 

LonafeUoWt The LigM-hovae. 

St. Distaff. An imaginaiy saint to 
whom the 7th of January — the day- 
after the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day-— 
is consecrated in some localities. The 
Christmas holidays bein^ ended, the 
distafi^ and other industrious employ- 
ments are now resumed. The name 
occurs in an old ballad, entitled " Wit 
a-sporting in a pleasant Grove of new 
Fanties," Lond., 1657. 

" Partly worke and partly play 
You must on St. JDiftqff^a day; 
Give St. Distaff 031 the right, 
Then give Chnstmas-sport good night.** 

St. Fil'o-nie'n$. The name of a 
pseudo-saint of the Roman Catholic 
church, whose worship commenced 
in the present century. Longfellow 
has applied the name to Florence 
Nightmgale, probably fivm its re- 
semblance to the Greek and Latin 
pkilomelaj a nightingale, and also 
because, m a picture by Sabatelli, St. 
Filomena is represented as hovering 
over a group or the sick and maimed, 
who are healed by her intercession. 



iwv In the year 1802. a nuve was 
found in the cemetery of St. Pnscilla, by 
which were the remains of a glass vase 
that had held blood, the indication of the 
burial-place of a martyr. The grave was 
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elosed by three tiles, on whkh were the 
IbUowing words, painted in red letters : 
LYMENA PAXTE CVMFI. There were 
also rudely painted on the tiles two an- 
chors, three darts, a torch, and a palm- 
branch. The inscription was read by 
placing the first tile after the two oth- 
ers, thus, — " Paz tecum Filumena," 
Peace be with thee, Filumena ; and Filu- 
mena was adopted as a new saint in the 
long list of those to whom the Roman 
church has g^yen this title. It was sup- 
posed, that, in the haste of closing the 
graye, tiie tiles had been thus misplaced. 
Thereupon a devout artisan, a priest, and 
a nun, were all severally visited by vis- 
ions of a virgin martyr, who told them 
the story of Diocletian's love for her, of 
her refusal, and subsequent martyrdom ; 
and exph^ed, that, having been once 
called Lumena, she was baptized Filu- 
mena, which she explained as a daughter 
of light ! Some human remains near the 
stone being dignified as relics of St. Filo- 
mena, she was presented to Mugnano, . 
and, on the way, not only worked many 
miracles on her adorers, but actually re- 
paired her own skeleton, and made her 
hair grow. So many wonders are said 
to have been worked by this phantom 
saint, that a book printed at Pans in the 
year 1847 calls her " La Thaumaturge 
du 19m« Sidclej" and she is by fiir the 
most &shionable patroness in the Romish 
church. Norton. Yonge. 

St. George, Cheralier de. A name 
assumed by James Francis Edward 
Stuart, the elder Pretender. See 
Pretenders, The. 

St. Qtnal, or Sa&'greftl. [Old Fr., 
holy grail ; graal^ jT^^^^ grascU, Pr. 
grazai. from Midme Lat. ^adaUs. 
gradate^ as if from a Latm word 
eratalis, fix)m crater , cratera, a cup.] 
A vessel made of a single precious 
stone (usually said to be an emerald), 
from which our Saviour was supposed 
to have drunk at the last supper, and 
which was afterward filled with the 
blood which flowed from the wounds 
with which he was pierced at the 
cracifixion; or, according to some 
accounts, it was the platter on which 
the paschal Iamb was served at the 
last Passover which Jesus celebrated 
with his disciples. It is fabled to 
have been preserved and carried to 
England by Joseph of Arimathea. 
It remained there many years, an 
object of pUgrimage and devotion; 



but at length it disappeared, one «f 
its keepers liaving violated the condi- 
tion of strict virtue in thought, word, 
and deed, which was imposed upon 
those who had charge of it. Thence-* 
forth many knights - errant, particu- 
larly those of the Round Table, spent 
their lives in searching for it, ana Sir 
Galahad was at last successful in 
finding it. Various miraculous prop- 
erties are attributed to fliis disn, hy 
the old romancers, such as the power 
of prolonging life, preserving chas- 
tity, and the like. In some legends, 
it IS said to have been brought down 
from heaven by angels, andgiven in 
charge to a body of knights, who 
guaided it in a temple -like castle 
on top of the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage, whence it would be 
borne away and vanish from their 
sight, if approached by any but a per- 
fectly pure and holy person. [Called 
also Juoly Grail.] See Galahad, 
Sir, and King Pecheur. 

A sinftil man, and unconflBSBed, 
He took the ScmgreaVa holy quest. 
And, slumbering, saw the vision lugh. 
He might not view with waking eye. 

J^W.Seott. 

St. Hilaire, Marco de (maf^ko' du 
sont e'lSf', 62, 64). A pseudonym o^ 
Emile Marc Hilaire. a French writer 
of the present day (b. 1790). 

Saintine (s&n't^n', 62). A psendonvm 
adopted by Joseph Xavier Boniiace 
(b. 1797), a popular French writer, 
author of " Picciola " and other well- 
known works. 

St. Ije'6n. The title of a novel by 
William Goodwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero, a man who be- 
comes possessed of the elixir of life 
(by which he has the power of re- 
newing his youth), and the secret 
of the transmutation of metals into 

fold, — acquisitions which only bring 
im misfortunes and much protracted 
misery. 

St. ITioliolas. The patron saint of 
boys. He is said to have been bishop 
of Myra, in Lycia, and to have died 
in the year 326. Of his personal his- 
tory little or nothing is Known with 
certain^. The young were univer- 
sally taught to revere him, and the 
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popular fiction which represents him , 
ns [be bearer of preeenU tocbiidrtn 
on Christinas eve lawell-knowu. He 
is the Santo Clatu and the Kitsu 
Kriagle of the Dutch. [Written al m 
Nicolas.] See Eriss Kbiik-.le:. 
a- " 31. Nieliolas li >^d to huTf tup- 



■Indow^ aad u bis da; oc 
tdence that Santa Ulaiu, or 1 



Oloba, ■ 



Bt. Patrlok's PiUTKatOiT- The siil>- 
ject and locality of a legend liing 
nmaua throuniout Europe. Thi; 
scene is laid in Ireland, apon a-n i'^K't 
in Lough Derg. " ►.. t. . . 



gons to those described by Dant 
his " Divina Commedia.'' Tlu: 

tended, perhaps, as much a^ 
thing, to fix the popiJar notion. << 
intermediate slate of existence. 
noi7 was made the subject of .i 



in Spain, in the Beventeenth ceiiiury, 
it iras dramatized by Calderon. Stc. 
OwAin, Sir. 

JO- " Who has Dot heard of St. Vnt- 
IWt PmgiUoiT, of IB nij«t«rioo.fl »™- 
don, and of tbe crowds of derotet'a <Tb'> 
have for ana baeo attncted b} it' cc- 
IiuMdiaiieHtTT There tC steads, vitlitis 
ohapeLs and 11a toU.boases i and tbitber 
np^ 7<arl; eioirdl ot pious pllgniDS, 

te thsaa hcdy Bboni, th* aeonmnlg.b'a 
dns of Ihdr Utbs." Wrigfil. 



hj the Roman Catholic church. Hs 
is said to have wrought manj 
miracles, the most celebrated being 
a rain of forty days' continuance, by 
which he testified bis diepleisuie at 
an attempt of the monks to bury him 
in the chancel of the minster, instead 
of the open church-yard, a * ' ' 



]V^- 



stiticn, that, if it nun on St. Swi 
day (July 15), it will rain for fcrty 
days thereafter. 
Bt. Tam'mft-nJI'. An Indian chief, 
who, in the United States, has been 
papalarly canonized as a saint, and 
adopted as the tntelary genius of 
e branch of the Democratic party. 
ST Tammennnd (the nams 
IS Tflnoualy written), waa of the 
Delaware nation, and lived probably 



Tammi 






middle of the se 
He 1 ■■ " " 



tntry 



Delawaie until he was 
^oge, when he moved twyond the 
Ueghanies, and settled on the baflha 
' the Ohio. He became a chief 
Lchem of his tribe, and, being always 
friend of the whites, often restrained 
3 warriors from deeds of violetice- 
is rule was always discreet, and he 
ideavorcd to induce his followers to 
iltivale o^culture and the arts 
' Deace, rather than those of war, 
l>ecame old, he called m 
council to nave a successor appointed; 
after which the residue of his life was 
spent in retirement { and traditioit 
relates that " young and old repaired 
to his wigwam to hear him discoorw 
wisdom." His great motto was, 
" Unite in peace for happiness, in 
war for defense." When and by 
whom he waa first styled SaitU, or 
by what whim he was chosen to ba 
the patron of the Democracy, does 



Whi 



■ appear. 



IS eaU 



■adIMIMIy. ' Oldilmrr.-i pSf. 
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Sakhrat (sft^'rit). {Mohammedan 
Myth.) A sacred stone of which a 
smffle grain gives miracoloos powers 
to the possessor. This stone is of an 
emerald color, and its reflected light 
is the cause of the tints of the sky. 
Upon it rests Mount Caf. See Mount 
Cap. 

Salamanca, Bachelor ofl See Don 
Cherubim. 

S&-l&'ni-o. A friend to Antonio and 
Sassanio, in Shakespeare's *' Mer- 
chant of Venice." 

8&^l$-rt'no. A friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio, in Shakespeare's "Mer- 
chant of Venice." 

Sal-nio'netls. [Gr. SaX/uuDvei^.l ( Gr. 
^ Rom, Mffth.) A king of ilis, son 
of jEoIus, and brother of Sisyphus; 
celebrated for his arrogance and im- 
piety. He ordered- sacrifices to be 
offered to himself, as if he were a 
god, and even imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, for which 
he was struck by a thunderbolt, and 
punished in the infernal regions. 

It was to be the literal^ Sdbnoneus of the 
political Jupiter. Str E. Bttbver Lytton, 

Salt Biver. An ima^ary river, up 
which defeated political parties are 
supposed to be sent to obUvion. 

49* *' The phrase, *■ To row up Salt Riy- 
er,' has its origin in the foct that there is a 
small stream of that name in Kentucky, 
the passage of which is made difficult and 
laborious as well by its -tortuous course as 
by the abundance of shallows and bars. 
The real application of the phrase is to 
the unhappy wight who has the task of 
propelling the boat up the stream ; but, 
in political or slang usage, it is to those 
who are rowed up J*'* J. Inman. 

Sam. A popular s3monym in the Unit- 
ed States for the Know-nothing, or 
Native-American, party. The name 
involves an allusion to Uncle Sam, 
the common personification of the 
government of the United States. 

Sam, Dicky. See Dicky Sam. 

Sam, Dnde. See Uncle Sam. 

Sainael (si'mft-el). In the old Jewish 
demonology, the prince of demons, 
who in the guise or a serpent tempted 
Eve. Many Rabbins, however, say 



that he is the angel of death, who ia 
armed with a sword, or with a bow 
and arrows. By some, he is identified 
with Asmodeus. 

Sam'bo. A cant designation of the 
negro race. 

No race has ever shown inch capabilities of 
adaptation to varying soU and circumstances 
as the negro. Alike to them the snows of ' 
Canada, the luud, rocky land of New Eng- 
land, or the gorgeous profusion of the Sou£- 
em states, acmbo and Cufiiey expand under 
them alL Harriet Beecher SUnoe. 

Samian Sage. An appellation be- 
stowed upon Pythagoras (about 584- 
506 B. c), one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, who, ac- 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a native of Samos. 

Sampson. A servant to Capulet, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ** Romeo 
and JuUet" 

Sampson, Dominie. See Dominie 
Sampson. 

Sam'son (-sn). A judge of Israel in 
the twelfth century before Christ; &- 
mous for his wonderful strength, — 
which was dependent on the length 
of his hair, — and for his unfortunate 
marriage with the artful Delilah, a 
Philistme, who betrayed him to his 
enemies. Milton's magnificent clas- 
sical tragedy of " Samson Agonistes *' 
— tliat IS, Samson the Champion, or 
Combatant — is founded upon and 
embodies the Scriptural account of 
Samson. 

Sanoho. See Panza, Sancho. 

Sanction, Pragmatic. See Prag- 
matic Sanciion. 

Sand, George (jorj sand, or zhofzh 
sG^y 62). A pseudonym of Madame 
Dudevant, a distinguished French 
authoress of the present day (b. 1804). 
The name Sand was assumed in con- 
sequence of Mme. Dudevant'^ friend- 
ship for Jules Sandeau. a young stu- 
dent, conjointlv with wnom she wrote 
her first novel, "Rose et Blanche," 
which was published (1832) with 
"Jules Sand" on the title-page as 
the author's name. 

San-dal^li6n. In the Rabbinical sys- 
tem of angelology, one of three angels 
who receive the prayers of the Israel- 
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ites and weave crowns fVom them. 
Longfellow has made this snperstition 
the subject of a beautiful poem. 

Sand'fttrd, Harry. One of the lead- 
ing characters in Thomas Day's pop- 
ular juvenile work entitled " The 
History of Sandford and Merton." 

Now the poor cottager has . . . something 
of the pleasure which Scmclford and Merton 

gslt when they liad built and thatched their 
ouse, and then sat within it, gravely proud 
and happy. A. K. H. Boyd, 

San'sl$-xn5re. The sword of Brag- 
nidochio, in Spenser's " Faery- 
Queen." 

Sangrado, Doctor (sin-^'tho, 56). 
The name of a physician m Le Sa^'s 
novel of *' Gil lilas," who practices 
blood-letting as a remedy for all sorts 
of ailments. By Le Sage's contem- 
poraries, this character was generally 
thought to be intended for the cele- 
brated Helvetius. 

If this will not he sufficient, may we have 
plenty of Scmgrculos to pour in plenty of cold 
water till tibds terrible fermentation is over I 

Sterne. 

I was obliged to send for a physician, who 
•eemed to nave been a disciple of Sanffrodo ; 
tor he scarce left a drop of blood in my body. 

SmoUett. 

The results were "bad nights and much 
ft verish agitation ; " and the remedies were of 
the usual desperate Sangrado order.— bleed- 
ing two davs in succession, leaving him " al- 
most dead.*' FercjflPUzgerald. 

Sansreal. See St. Graal. 

Santa Cl&us, or Kl4u8 {Dutch pron. 
sSn'tft klowss). The Dutch name of 
St. Nicholas. See St. Nicholas. 

Sappho of Toulouse (saf^fo, too'- 
looz'). A title given to Clemence 
Isaure (b. 1664), on account of a 
beautiful ode to Spring which she 
composed. 

Sir'Ss-wft'ti. (Hindu Myth.) The wife 
of Bralima, and the goddess of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, and 
music. [Written also o er is wat- 
te e.] 

8ar-ma'ti-$ (sar-ma'shl-ft). The 
country of the Sarmatse,* a great 
Slavic people of ancient times, dwell- 
ing between the Vistula and the 
Don. It is often used in modem 
poetry as synonymous with Poland. 

Qh, b loodiest-pietttre in the book of Hmel 
aatmatia ftll nnwept, withont a eiimet 



Found not a generous friend, a pitying ftta. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe. 

OoM^jibea. 

Sar-pe'df^n. [Gr. 2apin}««K.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
kin^ of Lycia, who went into the 
Trojan war to assist Priam, and was 
slain by Patroclus. 

Sa'tftn. [Heb., an adversary; Lat. 
Sat^a-nas.] One of the names of 
the Devil, and that by which in the 
Bible, in poetry, and in popular 
legends, he is often designated. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, he was orig- 
inally an archangel, but revolted 
from God, together with one third 
of the host of heaven, on being re- 
quired to bow down and do reverence 
to Adam. He was thereupon ex- 
pelled from heaven, vanquished in 
Dattle by Michael and the other 
angels ^^ who kept their first estate,** 
and cast with all his crew into the 
abyss of hell. Satan is the most con- 
spicuous figure in Milton's sublime 
epic, the '"Paradise Lost," and he 
figures also in the "Paradise Be- 
gained " of the same author. Those 
mediaeval writers who reckoned nine 
kinds of demons, placed Satan at tha 
head of the fifth rank, which con- 
sisted of cozeners, as magicians and 
witches. Wierus makes nim leader 
of the opposition in the infernal em- 
pire, of which Beelzebub was con- 
sidered the sovereign. See Devu^ 
The. 

ash " The legendary Satan is a behiK 
wholly distinct firom the theological Lu- 
cifer. He is never ennobled by the snllen 
dignity of the fallen angel. No traces of 
celestial origin are to be discovered on his 
brow. He is not a rebellions aeon 'vrtio 
was once clothed in radiance ; but he is 
the fiend, the enemy, evil from all iaxam 
past in his very essence, foul and de- 
graded, cowardly and impure: his rage 
is oftenest impotent, unless his cunning 
can assist his power. Equally dramatio 
and poetical is the part allotted to Satan 
in those ancient romances of religion, 
^ The Lives of the Saints.' But in the 
conception of the legendary Satan, the 
belief in his might mdts into the ideal 
of his character. Amidst clouds of infer* 
nal vapor he develops his form, half in 
allegory, and half with spiritual reality ; 
and his horns, his tail, his saucer-eyes, 
his claws, his taunts, his wiles, his mal- 
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ice, ftU bear witness to the simultaneous 
yet contradictorj impressions to wliich 
the hfl^ologist is compelled to yield." 

Palgrave. 



" Milton has careftilly marked in 
his Satan the intense selfishness, the 
alcohol of egotism, which would rather 
reign in hell than serve in heaven. To 
place this lust of self in opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 
exertions it would make, and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton's 
partictdar object in the character of Sa- 
tan. But around this character he has 
thrown a singularity of daring, a gran- 
deur of sufferance, and a ruined splen- 
dor, which constitute the very height of 
poetic sublimity." Coleridge, 

Satanic School. A name often given 
to a class of writers whose produc- 
tions are thought to be characterized 
by an impatience of all restraint, 
a disgust at the whole constitution 
of societj, an impassioned and ex- 
travagant strain of sentimentality, 
and a presmnptuous scorn of all 
moral rules, as well as of the holiest 
truths of religion. Southey, in the 
preface to his " Vision of Judgment," 
was the first to use this degrading 
appellation. Of the writers who 
have been included under it, Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Bulwer, Bousseau, 
Victor Hugo, Paul de Kock, and 
Greorge Sand are the most prominent. 



"Immoral writers, . . . men of 
diseased hearts and depraved imagina- 
tions, who, forming a system of opi^ons 
to smt their own unhappy course of con- 
duct, have rebelled against the holiest 
ordinances of human society, and, hat- 
ing that revealed religion wMch, with all 
their efforts and bravadoes, they are un- 
able entirely to disbelieve, labor to make 
others as xniserable as themselves by in- 
fecting them with a moral virus that eats 
into the soul. The school which they 
have set up may properly be called the 
Satanic School; for, though their pro- 
ductions breathe the spirit of Belial in 
their lascivious parts, and the spirit of 
Moloch in their loathsome images of 
atrocities and horrors, which they de- 
light to represent, they are more espe- 
cially characterized by a Satanic spirit 
of pride and audacious impiety which 
still betrays the wretched feeling of hope- 
lessness wherewith it is allied." SotUhey. 

This ["Werther'T and "Ooetz von Ber- 
lichingen" . . . have produced incalculable 
effects, — which now, indeed, however some 



departing echo of them may linger In (he 
wrecks of our own Mosstrooper nmitanon of 
Sir Walter Scott's **Li^ of the Last Min- 
strel "1 and Satanic Schools^ do at lezigth all 
happily lie behind us. CarJ^le. 

Sat'um. [Lat. Satumus^ cognate 
with »erere^ to sow, saior, a planter.] 
( Gr, 4' Bom. MyiL) The first kmg 
of Latium, who came to Italv in the 
reign of James. He was afterward 
worshiped as the god of agriculture, 
and of civilization and social order. 
At a very early period he was identi- 
fied with the Cronos of the Greeks, 
and hence was said to be the son of 
Coelus and Terra, and the husband 
of Ops, or Cybele. He was de- 
throned and imprisoned by his brother 
Titan, but was set at liberty and re- 
instated in his rights by his son 
Jupiter, who, however, afterward de- 
posed him and divided his kingdom 
with Neptune and Pluto. Saturn 
fled to Italy, where his reign was so 
mild that men called it " me golden 



age 



»» 



Sat'j^-rftne, Sir. A knight^ in Spen- 
ser's "Faery Queen," who helps 
Una escape from the satyrs who 
rescued her from the lust of Archi- 
mago. 

And passion, erst unknown, could gain 
The Dreast of blunt Sir Satyrane. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Sat^rff, or Sa'tyrg. [Gr. Sarupot, 
Lat. Saiyri,'] (Gr. 4" Horn. Myth.) 
Woodland deities with horns, pointed 
ears, tails, and goat's feet. Tney are 
described as fond of wine and every 
kind of sensual pleasure. 

S&un'dersi, Clerk. The hero of a 
well-known Scottish ballad. 

S&un'd3rg, Biohard. A feigned name 
under which Dr. Franklin, in 1732, 
conmienced the publication of an 
Almanac, commonly called " Poor 
Richard's Almanac," of which the 
distinguishing feature was a series of 
maxims of prudence and industry 
in the form of proverbs. 

49** "I endeavored to make it both 
entertaining and useful. . . . And, ob- 
serving that it was generally read, scarce 
any neighborhood in the province being 
without it, I considered it as a proper 
vehicle for conveying instruction among 
the common people, who bought scarcely 
any other books. I therefore filled all the 
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littto spaces that occurred between the 
remarkable days in the calendar with 
proTcrbial sentences, chiefly snch as in- 
culcated industry and frugality as the 
means of procuring wealth, and thereby 
securing virtue ; it being more difficult 
for a man in want to act always honestly, 
as, to use here one of those proverbs, ' It 
is hard for an empty sack to stand up- 
right.' These proverbs, which contained 
the wisdom of many ages and nations, I 
assembled and formed into a connected 
discourse prefixed to the Almanac of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old man 
to the people attending an auction. The 
bringing all these scattered counsels thus 
into a focus, enabled them to make great- 
er impression. The piece, being univer- 
sally approved, was copied in all the 
newspapers of the American continent : 
reprinted in Britain, on a large sheet of 
paper, to be stuck up in houses ; two 
translations were made of it in France, 
and great numbers bought by the clergy 
and gentry, to distribute gratis among 
their poor parishioners and tenants. In 
Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless 
expense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence in 
producing that growing plenty of money 
which was observable for several years 
after its publication." 

Franldin's Autobiography. 

Saw'ney. A sportive designation ap- 
plied by the English to the Scotch. 
It is a corruption of Sanditj the Scot- 
tish abbreviation of Alexander. 

I muse how any man can say that the 
Scotch, a« a people, are deficient In humor! 
Why, Savmey has a humor of his own so 
Btrong and irrepressible that it broke out all 
the s&onger in spite of worldly thrift, kirk- 
sesaion, cutty-stool, and lectures. 

HartUy Coleridge, 

Bazon Switzerland. A name com- 
monly given to the mountainous re- 
gion of the kingdom of Saxonv south- 
east of Dresden. Although the scen- 
ery is highly picturesque, its moun- 
tains are of no great elevation, the 
highest not exceeding 2000 feet. 



" To readers of a touring habit, 
this Saxon country Is perhaps weU known. 
For the last half-century, it has been 
growing more and more fiimous, under 
the name of * Saxon Switzerland > ( SHeh- 
sisdie Sekvfeitz\ instead of 'Misnian 
Highlands' (Mmssnisehe Hoehland), 
^rtaich it nsed to be caUed. A beautiful 
«nougfa and extremely rugged country ; 
taterortiog to the pietnxesque mind. Be- 
^bM rising, in soft hills, on both sides of 
ua Mbe, a ftw miles east of Dresden, as 



jou ascend the river ; till it rises into hills 
of wild character, getting ever wilder, and 
riven into wondrous chasms and preci- 

Eices ; . . . torn and tumbled into stone 
ibyrinths, chasms, and winding rock 
wails, as few regions are. Grows pine- 
wood, to the topmost height ; pine-trees 
far aloft look quietly down upon you, 
over sheer precipice, on your intricate 
path." CarlyU. 

So8Bv'o-l$. [Lat., diminutive of sces- 
vtty the left-handed.] A surname or 
sobriquet of Caius Mucins, a young 
Roman patrician, who made his way 
into the camp of King Porsena to 
kill him, and, on his intention being 
discovered, burned off his own right 
hand, to show that he did not rcar 
torture or death. 

Soan^dI-na'vi-$. The classic name 
of the great peninsula of northern 
Europe, consisting of Sweden and 
Norway ; often used in modem poe- 
try. 

Soapino (ski-pe'no), or Sca'pin (/V. 
pron, sk^/pan', 62). [From It. 9cq>- 
pino^ a sock, or short stocking.] 

1. A mask on the Italian sta^; 
represented as a cunning and knavish 
servant of Gratiano, the loquacious 
and pedantic Bolognese doctor. 

2. A valet in Moli^re's comedy, 
" Les Fourberies de Scapin." 

Both were angir, and a war began, in which 
Frederick stooped to the pert of Harpagpn, 
and Voltaire to that of Scapin. MaccwUtv. 

So&r^xndiioli^ [Originally the name 
of a celebrated Italian comedian.] 
A military personage in the old Ital- 
ian comedy, derived from Spain, and 
dressed in the Spanish or Hispano- 
Neapolitan costume. His character 
is that of a great boaster and poltroon, 
and in the end he always receives a 
beating from Harlequin. The term 
is used in a general way to stigmatize 
a buffoon or braggadochio. 

Scaramouch is to have the honor of the day* 
and now marches to the engagement on the 
shoulder of the philosopher. Dryden. 

Scarlet, Will. One of the companions 
of Robin Hood, as appears from an 
old ballad. 

**I have heard talk of Robin Hood, 

Deny, deny, deny down t 
And of brave Little John, 
Of Friar Tuck, and Will Scarlet, 
Stokesby, and Maid Marian. 

Hey down." 
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Soarlet Woman. In tbe controTei 
bUI writinga of the ProMBfanls, . 
commoD dceignation of the chorcl 
of Rome, intended to ajinboliie it 



aeth aver tlie kings 



Robin Hood's followt 
Hood. 
BaheherBEUle, Queen (ehe-he'i 



mentB." Ttie sult&n of the ladies, 
eiaapcratid by the infidelity of hia 

every evening, and to strangle her in 
the morning, to prevent the accidents 
ofthe day. A 
the daughters, 
hand of thia indulgent bridegcoom, 
intemiptj the progreaa of the* ' 
quent and BaneuiQary Quptiai! 
laree her own life, by the relati 



[drew Borde. 

Boo'ti-$ (sko'abl-}!. A modern Latin 

name of ScofJand, often used by tha 

poets. It was formerly, and for a 

lon^ time leome ear from the second 

tenth centuiy], applied to Ira. 



luid, 






Siah it from S 
id. Old hiatoriana derive the name 
from that of Scota, wife of a legend- 
ary king of Ireland. Teaerable Bedo 
aaj'S that Scotland bore tbe name of 
Caletionia until A. D. 2G8, when it 
was invaded by a tribe from Ireland, 
and called Scotia. 
JoottMh Ho'Karth. A title givett to 
David Allan 117W-179G), whose skill 
as an artJstlay in depicting Ihefktnit- 
iar and the homoroua. 



\. tills 
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of £e p«liic« of Jlftddln 



Sohlemild, Feter (ahla'meel, CI]. 
The title of a little work by Chami»- 
■0 (1T81-1S38), and (he name of ita 
hero, a man who sella hie shadow to 
"n gray (the Devil) who 
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appointed in an application for aasiet- 
tuice to a nobleman. The name has 
become a by-word for any poor, siay, 
and unfortunate fellow. 

Boholutio Doctor. An honorary 
title Biven by hie admirerB to An- 
selm of Laon <b. 1117), a celebrated 
French theologian. 

Sco'gfn, John. A Ikvorite balTooD 
of the court of Edward IT. A col- 



I SOLOMOS OF EhGI 

I Scottish Ten'l-erg. A name given 
I to Sir David Wiilde (1T86-I8fl), a 
i Scottish painter who ranks among 

the most celebrated masters of the 

Dutch school. 

The tola teU from hli rj« on "i"^ 
Tenicrt, u WUkie liu bsxa iamyMtitnM. 

SootUHh. The-oo'rl-tua. A name 
often given to Allan Ramsay (1685- 
17581, a popular and eminentlv 
national Scottish poet. His " Genlfe 
Shepherd" is, perhaps, the finsat 
dramatic pastoral in the language. 

Boourere, See TrrvRE Tub. 

p) at Gkid. [Gothic GodegaO, 
Flagdhtm DeC\ A tide often 
given to Attila, king of the Huns, 
and the moat formidable of the in- 
vaders of the Roman empire. It is 
first found ill the legend of St. Loup, 
written in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury by a priest of Troyes. 

and, with 1" 
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•u fha northera tribes between the fron- 
tier of Gaul and the frontier of Chiiia. 
end to the command of an army of 500,00() 
barbarians. In this position, partly from 
the real terror it inspired, partly from his 
own endeavors to invest himself, in the 
eyes of Christendom, with the dreadful 
character of the predicted Antichrist, and 
in the eyes of his own countrymen with 
the invincible attributes attendant on the 
possessor of the miraculous sword of the 
Scythian god of war, he gradually concen- 
trated on himself the awe and fear of the 
whole ancient world, which ultimately 
expressed itself by aflixing to his name 
the well-known epithet of ' The Scourge 
of Gk)d.' The word seems to have been 
used generally at the time to denote the 
barbarian invaders ; but it is not directly 
applied to Attila in any author prior to 
the Hungarian Chronicles, which first re- 
late the story of his receiving the name 
from a hermit in Qaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a 
passage in Isidore's Chronicle speaking 
of the Huns as ^ Virga Dei^^ and in an 
inscription at Aquileia, written a short 
time before the siege in 451, in which 
they are described as * imminentia 
peccatorum flageUa'' [the threatening 
•courges of sinners]." A. P. Stanley. 
Ihre r^ Olossarium Suiogothicum," sub 
voce "Qisl") suggests that GodegesU — 
usually derived from Goth^ Qod, andg-m/, 
rod, whip, scourge — may probably come 
from the Qothio words Goth^ Gk>d, and 
gesal^ given, correspondiog to the 6r. 
^eoSoro?, Lat. Deodatus^ a common title 
of the kings and emperors who were At- 
tila's contemporaries. The epithet would 
then convey no injurious meaning. 

Sooarge of Princes. An appellation 
given to Pietro Aretino (1492-1556), 
an Italian author^ who distingoishea 
himself as a satirist. 

Sorambling Oommittee. A name 
l^ven to the " patriots " of Ireland, 
m the Irish parliament, who were 
received into favor by tne Duke of 
Devonshire, viceroy in 1755, and who 
signalized themselves for their rapac- 
ity in regard to the division of the 
sorplus revenue. 

Sorl-ble'ros, Cornelius (9). The 
name of the father of Martinus Scri- 
blerus; noted for his pedantry and 
his oddities and absurdities about the 
education of his son. See Scbible- 
Itus, Mabtinus. 

Bori-Ue'ras, Mar-ti'nus (9). A cel- 



ebrated personage whose imagmaiy 
history is related in the satirical 
" Memoirs of the Extraordinaiy Life, 
Works, and Discoveries of Martinus 
Scriblerus," usually published in 
Pope's works, but chiefly, if not 
wholly, written by Arbuthnot. The 
design of this work, as stated by Pope, 
is to ridicule all the false tastes in 
learning, under the character of a 
man of capacity that had dipped into 
every art and science, but injudi- 
ciously in each. 

Being a world-Bchoolma«ter (and, indeed, ■• 
Martima Scriblerus^ as we here find, more 
ways than one), this was not stranse in him. 

Carfyle. 

Sorog'ien. A poor hack aathor cele- 
brated by Goldsmith in his " Descrip- 
tion of an Author's Bed-chamber." 

Otwav could still die of hunger, not to 
qpeak of innumerable Scroggwues [Soroggeiu[, 
whom '* the Muse found stretchea beneath a 
rug." Carole, 

Scrub. An amusing valet in Far- 
quhar's comedy, *' The Beaux' Strat- 
agem." 

Soyll^. [6r. SicvXXa.] ( Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) 1. A daughter of Nisns, 
who, for love of Minos, cut from her 
father's head a purple lock, on the 
preservation of which his life depend- 
ed, and was changed in consequence 
into a lark. 

2. A daughter of Phoicu8,chanj^ed 
by Circe, who was jealous of her, into 
a frightful sea-monster, and placed on 
a rock on the Italian coast opposite 
Charybdis on the coast of Sicily. 

Search, Edward. A pseudonym 
under which Abraham Tucker (1705- 
1774), an English metaphysician, 
published his *^ Light of Natiure Pur- 
sued." 

Searcher, The. A surname or sobri- 

Juet given to Dr. Robert Fludd (1574- 
637), on account of his investiga- 
tions in medicine, mathematics, ^d- 
losophy, &c 

Searle, January. A pseudonym 
adopted- by George Searle Phillips, a 
popular writer of the present day, 
author of " The Gypsies of the Danes* 
Dike." 

Eto-bast'i^. 1. A character in Shake* 
speare's" Tempest." 
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a. A chancter in Shakespeare's 
" Twelfth Night." 

8«-oe8'Bi-$ (se-8esh'I-&). A popular 
collective name applied to the States 
which attempted to secede from the 
American Union, in 1860-61. The 
inhabitants received the cant name 
of " The Secesh." 

Second Au-Riis'tlne. A title given 
to St. Thomas Aquinas by his admir- 
ing scholars. See Ai^gelic Doctor. 

Sedley, Amelia. A marked figure in 
Thackeray's " Vanity Fair;" an im- 

g3rsonation of virtue without intellect, 
he is contrasted with Becky Sharp, 
who is an impersonation of intellect 
without virtue. The one has no 
head, the other no heart. 

Seekers. A name originallv given to 
the Quakers, or Friends, from their 
seeking the truth. 

l^elf - denying Ordinance. (JSng. 
Hist.) The name given to an act or 
resolution of the Long Parliament, 
passed Dec. 9, 1644, whereby the 
members bound themselves not to 
accept certain executive offices, par- 
ticularly commands in the army. The 
effect 01 this ordinance was the trans- 
ference of power, first in the army 
and then in the State, from the Pres- 
byterian to the Independent par^. 

SeOim. 1. The hero of Byron's "Bride 
of Abydos;" brought up as a son, 
but treated with great cruelty, by his 
uncle, the pasha Giafier, who has 
secretlv destroyed his own brother, 
Abdallah, Selim's father, by poison. 
The discovery of the fondness of his 
beautiful daughter, Zuleika, for her 
supposed brother, fills Gianer with 
rage and jealousy. He informs 
Zuleika, in the presence of Selim, of 
his intention to marry her immedi- 
atelv to Osmyn Bey; but she volun- 
tarily gives a promise to Selim, in 
private, never to marry against his 
wishes. At his urgent request, i^e 
meets him at night in a favorite 
grotto in the harem gardens. He 
appears, not as a pasha's son, but as 
the chief of a band of pirates, informs 
her that he is not her brother, declares 
his love, and proposes that she should 
fly with him, and become the com- 



panion of his adventures and toils, 
the sharer of his joys and triumphs, 
when distant voices and flashing 
torches announce betrayal and pur- 
suit. Selim is shot wmle endeavor- 
ing to join his followers on the beach ; 
but he dies not unrevenged, for Zu- 
leika cannot survive her lover, and 
Giafler is left in childless desolation. 

2. The hero of Moore's "LaUa 
Rookh." See Lalul Rookh. 

Sem'e-le. [Gr. 2e/*rfAi|.] ( Gr, f Bom, 
Myth.) A daughter of Cadmus and 
Thebe, and mother of Bacchus by 
Jupiter. 

S6-mXr^$-mi8. [Gr. Se/mipa/mif.] A 
celebrated queen of Assyria, wife and 
successor of Ninus. She built the 
walls of Babylon, was slain by her 
own son, Ninyas, and was turned, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, into a 
pigeon. 

Se-mlr'^-mis of the North. 1. A 
name often given to Margaret (1353- 
1412), daughter of Waldemar III., 
king of 'Denmark, and a most politic 
and able ruler. By the death of her 
father and of her son, his successor, 
she became queen of Denmark ; and, 
by the death of her husband, Haco 
V ni., king of Norway, she succeeded 
to the throne of that kingdom also. 
She then turned her arms against 
Albert, kin^ of Sweden, who was un- 
popular with his subjects, defeated 
him, and made him prisoner, upon 
which she was acknowledged queen 
of Sweden. She is said to have pos- 
sessed considerable beauty of person, 
and unusual powers of fascination. 

From Scotland it [the name Margaret] went 
to Norway with the daughter of Alexander 
m., whose bridal cost the life of Sir Patrick 
Spens; and It . . . remained in Scandinavia 
to be the dreaded name of the Semiramis of 
the Norths and was taken as the equividentof 
Astrid and G^otgard. Yongt, 

2. A title given to Catharine II., 
empress of Russia (1729-1796)^ a 
powerful and ambitious sovereign, 
who administered with great energy 
the internal aflairs of the empire, 
while carrying on extensive and im- 
portant wars with other nations. Her 
sensuality was extreme, and she 
lived a life of open and unrestrained 
vice. 
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Bantrr, O^toln. One of ths mem- , 
ben at the fictidoiu dub onder I 
irhose aospicGS and superintendence 
the "Spectator" was prafouwdly is- 
sued. I 

September UMBOore. (Fr. Hiil.) 
Ad indiBcriminale eUugbler of loyal- 
ists confioed in the Abbaye and other 
SriaoQs, which toolc place In Paris, 
eplember 2-S, 1792, on receipt of the 
news of the capture of Verdun. The 

nnmbar of ^-^ '— ""- 

1200, and 
latAOO. 

Sorapbia Doctor. [140. DocWr Sf- 
raphicvi.^ An appellation given to 
St. BonaventurB (1221-12T1I, an 
Italian scholastic theologiaD of the 
order of Franciscans, and one of the 
most eminent of Roman Catholic di- 
vines. He was so called on account 
of tiie religious fervor of his style. 



or appellatiiHi uaomed b v Fope Gi«k~ 
oiy 1 <544-604) in hia lettan, and 
retained b; his soccesaora. By ■' ths 
gervanu of God," tlie biahopa an in- 

Set'o-boB. A deity mentioned in 
Shakespeaie's " Tempeat " as wor- 
shiped by Sycoraz, the mothei of 
Caliba- 



Danle places b 



ong the I 



and, i 



1687, h 



was ranked b; Sixtus V. as the sixth 
of the great doctors of the Church. 
Hia own order is as proud of him as 
the Dominicans are of Thomas A^ui- 

Wlut So I «™ for the Tljrfo. Stripiij:. 
With (Ql hia word; cbiiffuuiLlIrmac? 

Sen^bla Saint. An appellation be- 
stowed upon St. Francis d'AMlsi 
(1183-1^1, founder of the order of 
the Franciscans. " Of all the saints," 
says Deui Uilman, " St. Francis was 
the mort blameless and gentle." 

Ba-n'pls. [Gr. XopciirK, Zi^nc.] 
(J((/iA.) An Egyptian deity, after- 
ward worshiped also in Greece and 
Rome ; at first ■ symbol of the Nile, 
and so of ibrtility ; later, an infenial 



One of the companions 
of Jlneas ; the reputed progenitor of 
the Sergian family at Rome, Ho 
took part in the naval games at Drep- 
anum, in Sicily, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of Anchises'g death, 
and commanded the " Centaur," but 
ran upon the rocks, and with diffi- 
culty preserved the vessel and crew. 
BSTTWit of th« BervantB of Qod. 
[Lat. 5erRu Strvorma Dei.] A i^le 

tvFor thi "K«r la 



^^ ShakHpoars did not Innnt tbia 
ftjae god; he bad found him in th« 

tloned u a deltj of the Pilagantans, ~~ 

BhKk«p«&r« had been EwullDg boolu o/ 

Americut discoTerjbaflm he wrote'* Hia 



Seven aKslnst Thebes. (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Mylh.) The leaders of an ex- 
pedition designed to place Polynioei 
on the tlirone of Thebes, from whidi 
he had been driren by his brothei 
Eteocles. (See Etboclgs.) Tbair 
names were Adrastus, Amphiarata, 
Capaneus, Hippomedon (ArgiveB); 
ParthenopKua (an Arcadian); P^- 
nices (a Tbeban); Tydeus (an .ka- 
lian). The expedition was a failure, 
' " ' arrogant and 



boastful, 



nd despised si 






d with success. Oi 
' imas of £echylus 



i o\ the 



nobleai 

tied " The Seven against Thebes." 
Joven CbsmploTtB Of Ohiiitsn- 

dom. St. George, the patron saint 

of England; St. Deni" "' " 

St- James, of Spain; 
of Italy; St. A ' 



1, of France ; 

St. Anthonv, 
I. Auurew, of Scotland; 
, of Ireland; and St. Da- 
vid, of Wales. They are often al- 
luded to by old w^ — i.TL- Ti_ 
mous History of the c 

ons of Christendom " ._ 

Richard Johnson, a ballad-maker of 
some note at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the aeventeentii 
centorjea. 



" Ths Fa- 
ven Champi- 
is the work of 



ven bills, seTcrsl of 



8ev«u-bllled OitT- One of the 
names by wbich Borne his for man^ 
■gea beeo deaignaWd. 

nally built upon a ' 

which have, in cok*>aD u» wuiv, ^ — 
diaappeared that they are non hardly 
recQgniiable. 

BsTen Sftges. 1. See Seven Wibk 
Men or Gbebce. 

3. Characters in an ancient Engliah 
metrical romance having thia appel- 
lation for lla title. 
t^ A jonug Romut prince havLtig r 



■hown tii«ra in St Tictoi'i chntdi. 

The church haa canonized the Saren 
Sleepers, and boa conseciaUd tba 
27th of June to their memory. The 
Koran relates (be tale of the Seven 
Sleepers, — deriving it probably from 
the same aouice as tbe Chiiatian le- 
gend, — and declares that out of re- 
spect for them the sua altered his 
couiBe twice a day tbat he might 
shine into the cavern. 






mouur, uw luter (Unl; xsnin 
of harini attempted to oOir be 
iflfl, and pennadfli her husband t 



the priD» 



itals 



Uk by Hoh trtling the 
Iher, w snooessive dari, ■ stor* which u 
ntlu tadacH Urn lo dally (he eiMU' 
ilon, Ibough eaah night Um qneen eoon- 
laractg the elfcot they have prodacsd by 
Wiling • story which ohinms her hna- 
band's mind. At thBBnlof lerendajs, 



dncd fton. jj 
in, telli B itoi 






n SlBBPBra. According to a 
y widely diffnaed legend of early 
rUtianitv, seven noble youtha of 
lesus, in tbe time of the Uecian 
seeution, who, having fled to a 
lain cavern for refuge, and having 
a puiBued, discovered, and walled 
for a cruel death, were made to 

uloualy kept for almost two centu- 
1. Their names are traditionally 
1 to have been Maximian, Malchus 
rtinian, Denis, John, Serapion, and 
oatantiiie. Their relics are said to 
re been conveyed to MarseillBS in 
arge stone coffin, which is still 



o of the tkithruL Tbe 



[thruL Tbe leiaBd, 
death, said, Mlow- 



>li place. Ah a dog 






ttiesg seven martyra 



theic ntnat, 
. _. thecelebrt^ 

m^nnl itasdinc aU the ttme they slq^ 
viUiont sating or drinUng, Mng Khid- 
ly oeeo^ed Kith gunrdlDC HUlr penans. 
Tha Penlau eekbiate (nnnally Uie bast 



and cornapon^nceH, and admitt«d to 
Fnradlie irlth ttis mm ntilch Almham 
sacrlSced in place of his eon, with the 

OUT Lord eul««l Jenualem upon the 

vbichUobaDunad mounted miiacnlooslT 

hipa 11 WB lbs HiM ud fill Umi hi IfljBni 



SET o- 

had tuck ki«pun«iaBloCb*kl«cirT>llb|t 
th* tUadt Uwt ba nopycd trcn Uiu, wLih thE 
*0Kb qpon hh l(nipl.r> tud tajd, fntlcBd — 

Seven Wise Haaters. See Seven 
Sages, 3. 

il,. tin-wB., JhHf 

Seven WlMUen of OrBBce. Pa 

moo» <Jre«ks of ihe lislh centurv n 
c, diatingui^hed for ihcir pracUcol 
tagKity sad iheir wIib nmiiim or 
pnnciplBS of life. Their namts txt 
TWiouBly airen; lut Ihoac most gen 
■islly sdmitled to the honor are bu- 
lon, Chilo, Fittaous, Bia.=, Perian Uc 
(id place of Hhom Bonic ^to Lp- 
Imenldes), Cleobulus, and Thali^a. 
Thsy were the autbon uf Ihc cels- 
brjited mottoes inscribed ill IntBt days 
In the Delphian temple: "Knomhy- 
Mlf" (Sofiml; "Consider the enj" 
{Chilo]; "Know thy opportnoily " 
{PUlacVM); "Most men sre bad" 
iBiai); ''Nothing ii impoMibto to 
iaiMStty" IPtriander); "Avoid ei- 
CEis"(C7«jiii;iu);"Sarct7shlpialhe 
preoutMr of ruin " ( TTialii). 
Beven'Wimdera of the VToild. A 
able oWcta of the ancient wurld, 

aled. The ToUowing dsseilicadDa is 
the one most generally reeeived: 1. 
The Pyramids of Egypt: 3. The 
Tbaroa of Alexandria; 3. The valta 
«nd banging Eardens of Babylon; 4. 
The temple of DiaoB at Ephcsus; S. 
The Btatuo of Jupiler by Phidias, at 



The ColoBBUi of Rhodes. 
Bovsn Tears' War. IGer. Bat.) A 
war carried on by two allianceB, 
d reirpectively by AiBtria and 



patgni of 
tmsian k 



Frederick Am Great, Ah 



.f Ifaie 

SKanarello ( igft'nS'rel'). 1. The hero 
of Moliire 3 comedy, "Le Mariage 
Forc^ He is Tepreseated ta a bu- 
rn net of fifty -three -ot four, who, 
ha^mgamindto marry at^shionable 
^otin^ woman, bat feeling some in- 
atinctive dou1>is and scruples, eon- 
vults eev^?Tal of hie friends upon Ihie 
momentous qacsrion. Receiving no 
counstl, ." ' - ■ 



bride elect, he ai 
^vo up his cngageiaent, bnt iacuil- 
gelod mlo complianCB by the breOier 
of his inlmded. 

49- Tha plot of tUi play M flxoAl 
on an adrentDrsor tlie Count dsOain- 



i. A simple-minded valet in SIo- 
ro's "Festin de Pierre," who is 
^r hailing between the fear of be- 
- drubbed by his master, Don Juan, 
i the far deeper lioirxir of abetting 
witaessing Ilia crimes. See Don 



Mo!i{>re's other ploys i"L 
meginaire." " L'Ecole de 



Shao^bao. See Barueoiiie, The. 

Shitrton, SlrFler'cIo(2). Aflmtas- 
tical character in Sir WjJterScoU's 
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''Monastery;** drawn in imitation 
of the pedantic courtiers of Queen 
Elizabeth^s reign, and made to talk 
in the unnatur^ and high-flown style 
which Lyly rendered fashionable by 
his ** Euphues." He turns out to l>e 
grandson of one Overstitch, a tailor. 



His [Johnson's] speech, like Sir Piercie 
SnafiovCs euphuistic eloquence, bewr^ed him 
under eveiy disguise. Macaviay, 



Shakespeare of Divines. An appel- 
lation sometimes given to Jeremy 
Taylor (1613-1667), one of the great- 
est ornaments of the English pulpit. 
His devotional writings are charac- 
terized by a fervid eloquence and an 
affluence and aptness of illustration 
that entitle them to the praise of 
belonging to the loftiest and most 
sacred description of poetry. " of 
which," as Heber remarks, "they 
only want what they cannot be said 
to need, the name and the metrical 
arrangement." 

Old Chrysostom, beat Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The ytmnger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taykur, the Siakupeare qf Divine*. 

Shallow. A countiy justice, in Shake- 
speare's "Merry Wives of Windsor," 
and in the Second Part of "King 
Henry IV.;" a braggart, a liar, a 
rogue, and a blockhead. It is sup- 
posed that this character was in- 
tended as a satirical portrait of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, who is said to 
have prosecuted Shakespeare for a 
youthml misdemeanor. 

A nnneof this centnryia as wise ma justice 
of the quorum and cusl-alorum in ShaUovo's 
time. McKaulajf. 

Shan'djf-, Captain. The uncle of 
Tristnun Shandy, in Sterne's novel 
of this name; the same as UncU 
Toby. See Uncle Toby. 

When Mr. Southey takes up his pen, he 
changes his nature as much as Captain Shandy 
when he girt on his sword. Maeaulay. 

Shan'dj^, Dinah. See Dinah, Aunt. 

Shan'dj^, Mrs. Elizabeth. The 
mother of Tristram Shandy, in 
Sterne's novel of this name. She is 
the ideal of nonentity, a character 
profoundly individual from its very 
absence of individuality. 



Shan'df , Tria'tr^m* The nominal 
hero of Sterne's novel, "The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. 
Gent." ^' 

The author proceeds, witb (fae most un- 
fteling prolixity, to give a minute detail of 
the dviland common law, of the feudal insti- 
tutions, of the architecture of chtuches and 
castles, of sculpture and painting, of minstrels, 
of players, or parish clerks, &c., &c.: while 
poor Chaucer, like IHgtram Shanay^ can 
naxdly be said to be fiiirly bom, aJlhough his 
lifb has attained the size of half a volume. 

Sir W. Seott. 

Shan'djf', 'Walter. The name of 
Tristram Shandy's father, in Sterne's 
novel entitled " The Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy, Gent." By 
reading antiquated booKs he has got 
his head filled with absurd or idle 
fancies and theories ; but all his no- 
tions are thwarted, and the exact 
opposite of what he wishes takes 
place. He believes in the virtue of 
a substantial nose, and his son's is 
crushed by the accoucheur who at- 
tends upon his wife. A leading arti- 
cle of his creed is that the characters 
of mankind are greatly influenced by 
their Christian names. Trismegistus 
he thinks the most propitious name 
in the world, and Tristram the very 
worst; yet his son accidentally gets 
christened Tristram. 



*' He [Sterne] . . . suppofled in 
Mr. Shandy a man of an aettve and met- 
aphysical, bat at the same time a whim- 
sical, cast of mind, whom too much and 
too miscellaneous learning had brought 
within a step or two of madness, and who 
acted, hi the ordinary aflBadrs of life, upon 
the absurd theories adopted by the ped- 
ants of past ages. He is most admirably 
contrasted witii his wife, well described 
as a good lady of the poco-atrante school, 
who neither obstructed the progress of 
lier husband's hobby-horse, — to use a 
phrase which Sterne has rendered clas- 
sical, — nor could be jHrerailed upon to 
spare him ttie least admiration for the 
grace and dexterity with which he man- 
aged it." JS^ W. Seott. 

The project of mending a bad world, by 
teaching people to give new names to old 
things, reminds us of Walter 5%aiufy*< scheme 
for comj^nsatingthe loss of his son's nose by 
christenmg him Trismegistus. JicKavlay. 

Foolish enough, too, was the college tutor's 
surprise at Walter Skcmdv, how, though un- 
read in Aristotle, he could nevertheless aigue, 
and, not knowing the name of any dialectic 
tool, handled them all to perftotion. Carlyle. 



•ad for the Benuuks and Boles to which the numben after certain w«rds refer, ««e pp. ziv-z^ctii. 
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Shaarp, Beoky. A female sharper, 
who is a promment character in 
Thackeray's " Vanity Fair; " distin- 

fuished by her intriguing disposition, 
er selfishness, gocS-humor, energy, 
perseverance, cleverness, and utter 
want of heart and moral principle. 
See Sedley, Amelia. 

With Becty Sharp, we think we could be 
good, if we had fire tbousaad a year. Bixifne. 

Shepherd S^inffS. [Called also Hyk- 
gkoSy or HyktosJ] A name often given 
to a tribe of Arabian or Phcenician 
shepherds who are said to have in- 
vacted Lower Egypt about two thou- 
sand years b. c, and to have over- 
thrown the reigning dynasty. They 
maintamed their authority, according 
to some accounts, about two hundred 
and sixty years, when they were ex- 
pelled by the Egyptian rufers of Up- 
per Egypt Some writers, however, 
wh<rtly aeny the existence of any 
such race or kings; others hold that 
the captive Jews, the descendants of 
Jacob, are intended by this designa- 
tion ; and various other theories have 
been advanced in explanation of this 
vexed question. 

Shepherd Iiord. Lord Henry Clif- 
ford (d. 1543), of the English house 
of Lancaster, and the hero of much 
legendary narration. To save him 
from ti^e vengeance of the victorious 
York party, nis mother put him in 
charge of a shepherd, to oe brought 
np as one of his own children. Af- 
terward, on the accession of Henry 
YII. (being then at the age of thirty- 
one years), he was restored to his 
birtbiright and possessions. In the 
"White Doe of Rybtone," Words- 
worth speaks of 

** The gradotu fidiy 
Who lored the Shepherd Lord to meet 
In hii wanderings solitaiy.*' 

Shepherd of Banbury. The osten- 
sible author of a work entitled " The 
Shepherd of Banbury's Rules to judge 
of tne Changes of Weather, ground- 
ed on Forty Years' Experience, &c. 
By John Claridge, Shepherd," first 
published in 1744, and reprinted in 
1837. It is a work of great popular- 
ity among the English poor, and is 
attributed to Dr. John Campbell, au- 



In 



thor of ** A Political Survey of Brit- 
ain." It is mostly a compilatioii 
from **A Rational Survey of the 
Weather," by John Pointer^ rector 
of Slapton in 'Northamptonshire. 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain (sdlz^- 
biir-I). The hero of a very popular 
tract having this name for its title, 
and written by Mrs. Hannah More ; 
distinguished for his homely wisdom 
and simple Christian piety. The orig- 
inal of tnis character was one David 
Saunders, who, with his father, had 
kept sheep upon Salisbury Plain for 
a hundred years. ' 

Shepherd of the Ocean. A name 
jiven by Spenser, in his poem, " Co- 
lin Clout 's come Home a^un," to 
his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, cele- 
brated for his maritime expeditions 
and discoveries. 

Shipton, Mother. See Mothex 
Shipton. 

Short-lived AdminiBtratlon. {Eng, 
Hist.) A name popularly given to 
an administration formed by the 
Hon. William Pulteney, which ex- 
pired on the 12th of February, 1746, 
two davs after its partial formation. 
[Called also, in derision, Long-Uoed 
Administraiiim.'] 

Shufflebottoxn, Abel. A pseudonym 
of Robert Southey (1774-1843), un- 
der which he wrote several amatory 
sonnets and elegies. 

Shylock. A sordid, avaricious, re- 
vengeful Jew, in Shakespeare's ^^ Mer- 
chant of Venice." See Portia. 

Of course, not Lonla XVX alone, bat all 
monarch*, might be justly put to death in 
Caraot's estimation ; because they are natural- 
ly the objects of fear to thdr sutgects; became 
we hate those we fbar; and because, according 
to the kindred authority of Shylock^ no man 
hates the thing he would not kilL 

Sir W. Scott. 

Sicilian Vespers. {Eist.) A name 
given to a memorable massacre of 
the French which began at Paler- 
mo, in Sicily, March 30, 1382, at the 
hour of vespers on Easter Monday, 
and extended throughout the island. 
Sicily was at this time subject to 
Charles of Anjou, whose soldiers had 
made themselves hateful to the Sicil- 
ians. The result of the insurrection 
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was, that the authority of Charles 
was completely overthrown, and the 
islanders placed themselves under the 
protection of the king of Aragon. 

Sick Man of the East. A name 
popularly given to the Turkish em- 
pire, which, imder Soliman the Mag- 
nificent (1495-1566), reached the 
summit of its prosperity, and has 
ever since steadily declined. At the 

S resent day, Turkey is mainly in- 
ebted for its existence to the sup- 
port of foreign powers. 

jB^ The expression, " Sick Man," as 
applied to Tnrkey, originated with the 
emperor Nicholas of Russia. He is rep- 
resented to have said to Sir George Sey- 
mour, the British chargi cPc^aires^ in a 
conversation at St. Petersburg, on the 
11th of January, 1844, '* We hare on oar 
hands a sick man, a very sick man. It 
would be a great misfortune, I tell you 
frankly, if, one of these days, he should 
happen to die before the necessary ar- 
rangements were all made. But l^is is 
not the time to speak to you of that." 
The conversation then broke off, but was 
renewed on the 14th of the same month, 
when the emperor observed, " Turkey, in 
the condition which I hare describe, has 
by degrees fitllen into such a state of de- 
crepitude, that, as I told you the other 
night, eager as we all are for the pro- 
longed existence of the man (and tluit I 
am as desirous as you can be for the con- 
tinuance of his life, I beg you to believe), 
he may suddenly die upon our hands." 
And again, at another interview, on the 
2l8t inst. : ''I think your government 
does not well understand my object. I 
am not so eager to determine vrhfiX shaU 
be done when the sick man dies, as I am 
to determine with England what shall not 
be done upon that event taking place. 
... I repeat to you that the sick man is 
dying ; and we can never allow such an 
event to take us by surprise. We must 
come to some understanding." (Annual 
Register for 1853, p. 248, et seq.) The 
minutes of Sir George Seymour's conver- 
sations with the emperor having been laid 
before parliament by the Englbh ministry 
in the course of the debates that imme- 
diately preceded the declaration of war 
against Russia, the expressive appella- 
tion, "Sick Man of the East," was 
caught up and circulated by the press, 
till it hafl become an established national 
sobriquet. 

Sid'ro-phel. A poetical name given 
by Butler, in his ** Hudibras," to Wil- 
liam Lilly, a distinguished astrologer 



of the seventeenth century. Some, 
however, have supposed that under 
this name Butler mtended to refer to 
Sir Paul Neal, a conceited virtuoso, 
and a member of the Royal Socie^, 
who constantly affirmed that Butler 
was not the author of " Hudibras." 

The last inroad of these pretended friend* 
to cleanliness was almost as fktal to my col' 
lection as Hudibras' visit to that of SidropheL 

Sir W. Scott, 

How I became a prophet, it is not very im- 

roitant to the reader to know. Nevertheless, 
fieel all the anxiety which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, troubled the sensitive SidropheL 

Macaway, 

Siegfried (szeek'freet, 58, 65). The 
hero of various Scandinavian and 
Teutonic legends, particularly of the 
old German epic poem, the "Nibe- 
lungen Lied; " a young warrior of 
pejerless physical strength and beauty, 
and in valor superior to all men of 
his time. He cannot easily be iden- 
tified with any historical personage. 
In an old saga, he is represented as 
having slain a dreadful dragon, and 
bathed in its blood, whereby his skin 
became as hard as horn, except in 
one spot, where a leaf intervened. 
But he is most celebrated for havinflr 
vanquished the ancient fabulous royal 
race of the Nibelungen, and tidsen 
away their immense treasures of gold 
and gems. He wooes, and finally 
wins, the beautiful Chriemhild, but is 
treacherously killed by the fierce and 
covetous H^gen^ who seeks the treas- 
ures of the Nibelungen, and who 
skillfully draws from Chriemhild the 
secret of the spot where alone Sieg- 
fried is mortal, and fatally plunges 
a lance between his i^oulders in a 
royal chase. Siegfried is noted for a 
cape which rendered its wearer in- 
visible, and for a wonderfdl sword 
named Balmung. The former he 
obtained from the dwarf Alberich; 
the latter he is said to have foiged, 
while yet a boy, at a traitorous 
smith's in the depths of a primeval 
forest. See Balmuno, Bbunehild, 
Chriemhild, and Haoen. 



" In this colossal figure are com- 
bined what Greece divided, — heroic 
strength and ^e passion fbr travel, 
Achilles and Ulysses." MieheUt, Drans, 

Sif. {Scand. Myth.) Wife of Thor, 
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fiunoos for the beauty of her hair, 
which Loki cut off while she was 
asleep. Thor compelled him to get 
her a new head of hair made of gold, 
that should ^ow like natural hair. 
This he obtained from the dwarfs. 

8i4'i8-inun'd$. [It. Gkisnumda.] 1. 
The heroine of one of the tales in 
Boccaccio's " Decamerone," which 
relates her love for a page named 
Guiscardo, and the secret, accidental 
discovery of their guilt by her father, 
Tancred, prince of Salerno, who af- 
terward upbraids her with her con- 
duct, and, finding her insensible to 
shame and rej>roof, sends her Guis- 
Cardo's heart m a golden cup, where- 
upon the princess drains a poisonous 
draught, after having poured it on 
her lover's heart. 



No tale of Boccaccio has been so 

often translated and imitated as this. In 

.Snglish it is best known through the 

**■ Sgismunda and Guiscaido " of Dryden. 

The pale widow whom Captahi Bichard, in 
his poetic rapture, compared to a Niobe in 
tean, to a Sigimumdoj to a weeping Belvide- 
nu was an oligect the most lovely and pathetic 
which his eje» had ever beheld. I^acheray. 

2. The heroine of Thomson's trag- 
edy of " Tancred and Sigismunda," 
tiie groundwork of which is the tale 
— founded on fact— of **The Bale- 
ful Marriage " ("Xe Mariage de Ven- 
geance'') in'' Gii Bias.'' 

BiguiiA (sze-goo'ni), or Sigyn (sze^- 
^in). ( Scana. Myth. ) The wife of Loki, 
celebrated for her constancy to him. 
She sits by him in the subterranean 
cavern where he is chained, and holds 
out a vase to catch the venom dropped 
by the serpents which hang over nmi. 
When she goes out to empty the ves- 
sel, the poison £bl11s on his limbs, and 
his writoings cause earthquakes. 

Sifinird (sze^goord). The hero of an 
old Scandinavian saga or legend, the 
ifouiidation of the celebrated Grennan 
«pic, the " Nibelungen Lied." He 
discovered Br3n!ihild, a beautifhl val- 
1hfri»j encased in complete armor, 
and l}nng in a death-like sleep, to 
which, for some offense, she had neen 
^condemned by Odin. Sigurd awoke 
faer by ripping up her corselet, fell in 
love with her, engaged on o&th. to 
marry her, and took his departure. 



He subsequently met with Gndraxi, 
whom her mouier caused him to 
many by giving him a charmed po^ 
tion which made him forget Biyn^ 
hild. This ill-starred union was the 
cause of unnumbered woes. Sigurd 
is the Icelandic or Old Norse foim of 
Siegfried. See Siegfried. 

Sikes. A rufian in Dickens's " Oli^ 
ver Twist." 

Silence. A countiT justice, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's ** King 
Heniry IV. ; " a man of untamable 
mirth when he is tipsy, and of asi- 
nine dullness when he is abstinent. 

Like Master SUence, he had been meny 
twice and onee in hk tune. Sir W. 9eo&, 

Silent Sister. A name given to 
Trinity College, Dublin, on accomit 
of the little influence it exerts in pro- 
portion to its resources. 

Trinity Conege itself held Its groona and 
ew weidthy only to deserre the name of ttM 
lent Sister, while its great endownnents 
served effeetuallv to indemni^ it acainat the 
necessity of conforming to the conoTtions vn- 
der which alone its example could be nseftd 
to the whole nation. Ookhoin SmWk. 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge, I am cer- 
tain, would blush to own myHtrnmi in this 
department [clasacal critioism and exegesis] i 
and yet I was an alumnus of her whom they 
used to style the Silent /Xster. KeigMey. 

Sl-le'nu8. [Gr. JeiAiji^.] (Gr. ^ 
Eom. Myth.) The foster-father, in- 
structor, and companion of Bacchus ; 
represented as a jovial old man, with 
a Dald head, pug nose, and rubicund 
visage, and generally as intoxicated, 
and therefore riding on an ass or sup- 
ported bv satyrs. His fondness for 
sleep and music, and his lascivious- 
ness, areprominent traits in his char- 
acter. He is further described as a 
prophetic deity. 

The tile-beard of Jonrdan is sharen off i hia 
fiit visage has got coppered, and studded with 
black carbuncles; the Sffeatta^ronk is swollen 
with drink and high living. Cbr^fe. 

SQfl-rist, The. Henry Yaughan 
(1621-1695), a British poet of some 
note ; — so called because bom among 
the Silures, or people of South Wales. 

8il-va'nu8. (Bom. Myth.) A deity 

presiding over woods, forests, and 

fields. [Written also S y 1 v a n u s.] 

In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequestered^ though but 

feigned, 
Pan or Sylvcmus never slept Mitten, 
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Silver Ase. [Lat Argentea €Btas^ 
( Gr, f Bom, Myth, ) One of the four 
a^es into which the history of man- 
kmd was divided by the ancient po- 
ets. It was ruled over by Jupiter, 
and was marked by the change of 
the seasons, and the division and cul- 
tivation of lands. See Braz£N Age 
and Golden Age. 

Silveivfork Sohool. A name which 
has been ^ven to novelists of the 
Theodore Hook class ; that is, those 
who attach great and imdue impor- 
tance to the etiquette of the drawmg- 
room, and the mere externals of so- 
cial intercourse. Among^ the more 
distinguished writers of this class are 
reckoned Mrs. Trollope, Lady Bless- 
ington, aifd Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 

Silverpen. A nom de plume adopted 
by Eliza Meteyard (b. 1824), an Eng- 
lish authoress. It was originally be- 
stowed upon her by Douglas Jerrold. 

Silveivtoiifiniod, The. 1. An epithet 
applied to Joshua Sylvester (1663- 

» 1618), the translator of Du Bartas's 
" Divine Weeks and Works." 

2. The same epithet has been ap- 
plied to WUIiam Bates (1625-1699), 
an eminent Puritan divine, reckoned 
the most polished writer, if not the 
best scholar, of the whole body of 
ministers who retired from the church 
in 1662, on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity, and formed what is some- 
times called the "Dissenting Inter- 
est." 

Sil'vi-ft. The name of a lady beloved 
by Valentine, in Shakespeare^s " Two 
(xentlemen of Verona." 

Simple. A servant to Slender, in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor." 

Simple Simon. The subject of a 
well-known popular tale of early and 
unknown authorship. 

49* '' Simple Simon's misfortanes axe 
such as are incident to all the human race, 
since thej arose ' from his wife Margery's 
cruelty, which began the very morning 
after their marriage ; ' and we therefore 
do not know whether it b necessary to 
seek- for a Teutonic or Northern original 
for this once popular book>" Qu. Rev. 



Sind'bsd the Sailor. A noted char- 
acter in the " Arabian Nights' Eiit^- 
tainments," in which is related the 
story of his seven strange voyages and 
his wonderful adventures. [Written 
also, less correctly, S i n b a d.] 



On his first voyage, he disembaxiced 
on what was supposed to be a small green 
island, but was in reality only a huge 
sea-monster, which, when a fire was kin- 
died on his back, in order to dress some 
food, dived under water, and left Sindbad 
and his companions struggling for life in 
the midst of the ocean. Sindbad him- 
self escaped, but most of the others- were 
drowned. On the second voyage, he 
landed on an island to procure water, 
strayed from his companions, fell asleep, 
was given up as lost, and left to perish. 
Dlscoyering a monstrous bird, called a 
roc, or rukh, sitting on its egg, he tied 
himself to one of its legs, and was carried 
the next day to the main land, and de- 
posited in a valley strewn with diamond^, 
but unluckily shut in on every side by 
lofty and precipitous mountains. From 
this awkward situation he extricated 
himself by a stratagem similar to that 
by which he had escaped from the island. 
On the third voyage^ he fell among gigan- 
tic hairy savages, with whom he had an 
adventure precisely like that of Ulysses in 
the land of the Cyclops. (See Polyphs- 
Mus.) On his fourth voyage, he suffered 
shipwreck on the coast of a country of 
which the king took him into &vor, but 
compelled him, though he had a wife 
living in Bagdsid, to marry a lady of the 
court. Upon the death of this lady, he 
was buried alive with her in a deep pit, 
according to an irreversible custom of the 
country, but was fortunate enough to 
discover a long passage which led to an 
opening on the seanshore, whence he es- 
caped to his own land. On his fifth voy- 
age, he fell into the power of the Old Biumi 
of we Sea. (See Old Man of thb Ska.) 
On the sixth voyage, his ship got Into a 
rapid current, which, aided by a strong 
wind blowing ever directly toward the 
shore, carried her to the foot of an in- 
accessibly mountain, where she went fO 
pieces. Sind^Mui, having survived his 
comrades, made a raft, committed him- 
self to a river of fresh water running out 
of the sea into a great cavern at the base 
of the mountain, floated fbr some 6a.jn 
in perfect darkness, aitd when he at last 
came out into the light, found himself 
in the island of C^lon. Undismayed by 
BO many misfortunes, he made a seventh, 
voyage, was attacked by corsairs, sold 
into slavery, and employed in shooting 
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BlniSe-epeeoh Hjunll-Mn. A liy- 
Duue given to William Gcnrd Ham- 
ilton (1739-1796), an English slates- 



" Eatia mm timf auiitiplicaiida," Enti- 
ties — that is, re^ esist^nces repn- 
sescing genial idew, or tlie temu 
used to denote the genera and apecid 

rilj miutipiied. 
Bi'n6n. [Gr. Si—.] (Or. 4 Bon. 
M^k.) A craftjGreek, who indueed 
the Trmins to take into their citv the 
fatal Wooden Horse, which wu bUed 
with armed enemies. See Woodes 

8tii1ri)lm. The hero oT a Gennan ro- 
mance written by Baron Ia Motte 
Fouqu^, entitled " Sintram and bis 
Companions," — a tale of the old UA 
of medieval Europe, suggested to the 
author b^ Albert Diirer*s engraving 
of the Knight, Death, and Satan. 

Bl'reng (9). [Lat Sirtntt, Gr. Z«- 
pi«!-] [ Gt. <f Rom. Mgih. ) Three 
' sea-aymphs, who osnaJly rr 
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lall island near Capa 
, la oitily, and, by their me- 
singing, enticed ashois thou 
re sailing by, and (hen killed 
Later writers represent them 
presiding^ over the music of the 
leres. Their names are usually 



WngnlM' Dootor. [Lat. Dedor Sia- 
gylarU.] A Utle pven to William 
Oocam (or Oekham), an English nom- 
InaUitio phUoooi^r of the latter part 
ofthefltmeenthand beginning of the 
fbmteenlh ceatnries, distingiuAed for 
hiitraachantlof^c. He was the great- 
eat of the later s<Aoolmen. His phi- 
loM^y re ■ 



Leueothea. 

Ldoii hui ^^ Onwle. See Oraclb, Sir. 
1 ' Kngle- Siater Anne. A sister of Fatimi, 
I fcr the the seventh and last of the wives of 

"JJ ^" Blue-beard. This unfortunate lady 

'iSuiiad having been condemned to death by 
d hsd be- ^" husband, obtained the favor of a 
making ■ brief delay; and her sister Anne as- 
□ he teal- cended the highest tower of the caatia 
to watch for her brothers, who were 
expected about that time to make 
them a visit, and who, happily arriv- 
inz at the last moment, rescued thefa- 
1 put Blue-beard to death. 
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smTinHni a flunoua principle called Bla'Jt-pbus. [Gr. Zirvtm.] {Gr. ^ 
ih>mlum''Oceam'siazori'' namely, Rom. Myth.) A son of .£alas, and 
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husband of Merope, famous for his 
tc&nd and avarice. He was pun- 
ished in the lower world for his 
wickedness by having to roll up-hill 
a large stone, which, as soon as he 
had reached the top, always rolled 
down again. 




bound, 

Thunders impetuous doim, and smokes 
along the ground. Papers Homer. 

Siva (se^v|). [Sansk. Civa, happiness, 
final bliss.] {Hindu myth.) The 
supreme being, in the character of 
the avenger or destroyer; the third 
person in the Trimurti, or trinity, of 
the Vedas. 

Biward (se'ward). Earl of Northum- 
berland, and general of the English 
forces, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
"Macbeth." 

Bizteen-strinK Jack. A nickname 
popularly given to John Rann, a 
noted English highwayman, who, 
after having been several times tried 
and acquitted, was at last hanged 
at Tyburn on the 30th of November, 
1774. He was remarkable for foppery 
in his dress, and particularly for 
wearing breeches with eight strings 
at each knee. 

BosweU. ** Does not Orav's poetry. At, 
tower above the common mark? " 

Johnson. " Yes, sir; but -we must attend to 
the difference between what men In general 
cannot do if they would, and what every man 
may do if he would. Sixteen- siring Jack 
towered above the common mark." 

BoswelVs Life of Johnson. 

Bkeggs, Miss Carolina TVilhel- 
xnina Amelia. A character in Gold- 
smith's " Vicar of Wakefield ; " a false 
Eretender to gentility, who boasts of 
er aristocratic connections and ac- 
quaintance, and prides herself upon 
her taste for Shakespeare and love of 
musical glasses, but who turns out to 
be no better than she should be. 

Skidbladnip (skid'blSd'n^f). [Old 
Norse shidy a thin P^ank, and htady a 
leaf. J {Scand. Mym.) The name of 
a ship, made by the dwarfs and given 
to Frey. It was so capacious that it 
would hold all the gods, with their 
weapons and armor, and, when the 
sails were set, it always had a fair 
wind. When not required for naviga- 



tion, it could be folded np like a piece 
of cloth. 

Skini'xniiiK-t^n. A word of unknown 
origin, but supposed to be the name 
of some notorious scold of the olden 
time. [Written also Skimmerton 
and Skimitry.] 
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The word is used only in the 
phrase, " To ride Skimmington," or " To 
ride the Skimmington," employed to de- 
scribe a species of mock triumphal pro- 
cession in honor of a man who had Dc»n 
beaten by his wife. It consisted of a cav- 
alcade in which the man (or, according 
to old anthorities cited by Nares, ^e 
man's next neighbor) rode behind a 
woman, with his fisMse to the horse's tail, 
holding a distaff in his hand, at which he 
seemed to work, the woman all the while 
beating him with a ladle, and those who 
accompanied them making hideous noises 
with frying-pans, bull's-homs, marrow- 
bones, cleavers, and the like. "As the 
procession passed on," says Sir Walter 
Scott, '^ those who attended it in an 
official capacity were wont to sweep the 
threshold of Uie houses in which fiune 
affirmed the mistresses to exercise para- 
mount authority, which was given and « 
received as a hint that their inmates 
might, in their turn, be made the sub- 
ject of a similar ovation." 

Skim'pole, H&r'51d. A character in 
Dickens's " Bleak House; " a plausi- 
ble, mild-mannered sponger upon his 
Aiends ; said to have been suggested 
by some of the more prominent traits 
in tiie character of Leigh Hunt^ 
though not intended as a portrait or 
him. 

From Paris, he wrote to his " dear Lydia" 
one of those warm, affectionate letters which 
are delightful to read, and which, it is ap- 
parent, no one with a particle of the Harold 
Skimpole leaven in his frame could have 
written. Fercy Fitzgerald, 

Slaw'ken-bSr'gi-us, Ha'fen. The 
name of an imaginary author, — dis- 
tinguished by the length of his nose, 
— who is quoted and referred to in 
Sterne's *' Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy. Gent.," as a great an- 
thori^ on all learning connected with 
the subject of noses. A quaint and 
singular tale — professedly extracted 
from his writings — about a man 
with an enormously long nose is in- 
troduced into the work by way of 
episode. 
No nose can be justly amputat ed b^ ^io.^ 
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UmMlf. Carlylt. 

81ay-fi:ood, Giant. See Giant Slay- 

GOOD. 

Ueek, Azninsdsb. A character in 
the corned V of " The Serious Family," 
hy Morris'Bamett. 

Bleepins Beauty in the 'Wood. 
[Fr. La BeUe au Bois dormant^ Ger. 
x>omrdiscAen.] The heroine of a 
cdebrated nurBcry tale, written in 
French by Charles Perrault, which 
relates how a princess was shut up 
by fairy enchantment, to sleep a 
hundred years in a castle, around 
which sprang up a dense, impenetra- 
ble wood, and now, at the expiration 
of the appointed time, she was deliv- 
ered from her imprisonment and her 
trance by a gallant young prince, be- 
fbre whom the forest opened itself to 
afford him passage. 

49* Orimm derives this popular and 
widely diffused tale firom the old Nortti- 
em mythology, and finds its prototype in 
the sleeping Brynhild, and her awaken- 
ing and deliverance by Sigurd. Dunlop 
thinks it was suggested hy the story of 
Epimenides, the Cretan poet, who, when 
a boy, is said to have been sent out by 
his &ther to fetch a sheep, and, seeking 
shelter from the mid-day sun, went into 
a cave. He there fell into a sleep in 
which he remained for fifty-seven years. 
On waking, he sought for the sheep, not 
knowing how long he had been sleeping, 
and was astonished to find every thing 
around him altered. When he returned 
home, he found to his g^reat amaeement, 
that his younger brother had in the 
mean time grown an old man. Uhland 
and Tennyson have given metrical versions 
of the story of the keeping Beauty. See 
Epimenides and Sigubd. 

Like the prince in the nursery tale, he 
[Alfleri] sougnt and found the Sleejnng Beauty 
within the recesses which had so long con- 
cealed her from mankind. Macaulaj/. 

These precincts of Klein-Sch-nellendorf . . . 
are silent, vacant, yet comfortably fUmiBhed, 
like Sleeping Beautf^s castle. Carlyle. 

Sleipnir (szllp/n^f). (Scand. Miffh.) 
The name of Odin's horse, the noblest 
of his race, who carries his master over 
land and sea. He is of a gray color, 
has eight legs, and typifies the wind, 
which blows f5rom eight principal 
points. [Written also S 1 e i p n e r.] 

Blender. A character in Shakespeare's 
" Merry "Wives of Windsor." 



"In this play the English gmtl*- 
mau, in age and youth, is brou^t upon 
the stage, slightly caricatured hi Shallow, 
and &r more so in Slender. The latter, 
indeed, is a perfect satire, and, I think, 
was so intended, on the briliiajit youth 
of the provinces, such as we may beliero 
it to have been before the introduction of 
newspapers and turnpike roads ; awkward 
and boobyish among civil people, but at 
home in rude sports, and proud of ex- 
ploits at which the town would laugh, 
yet, perhaps, with more courage and 
good-nature than the laughers.'' Hal- 
Jam. " Slender and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek are fools, troubled with an oneasy 
consciousness of their folly, which, in the 
latter, produces a most edifying me^- 
ness and docility, and, in the Ibrmer. 
awkwardness, obstinacy, and oonftasion." 

Maeaviay. 

By my fUth, Dick, thou but fUlen into 
poor Slender's blunder : missed Anne Fige, 
and brought na a great lubberly TOstmMtNVi 
boy. Sir W» SeoU, 

Slick, Sam. The title and hero of va- 
rious humorous narratives, illustrat- 
ing and exaggerating the peculiarities 
of the New-England character and 
dialect, written by Judge Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton (d. 1B65), a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia. Sam Slick !s 
represented as a Yankee clock-maker 
and peddler, full of quaint drollery, 
unsophisticated wit, knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and aptitude in the use 
of what he calls ** soft sawder." 

Slipslop, Mrs. One of the leadine 
female characters in Fielding's noTd 
of '* Joseph Andrews;" a woman of 
frail morals. 

Slop, Doctor. See Doctor Su>p. 

Slough of Despond. In Bunyan^s 
" Pilgrim's Progress," a deep* bog 
into which Christian falls, ana fix»n 
which Help extricates him. 

jB9~ " The name of the slough was I>e-- 
spond. Here, therefore, they wallowed 
for a time ; and Christian, beoetuse of the 
burden that was on his back, began to 
sink into the mire. This miry slough is 
such a place as cannot be mended ; it is 
the descent whither the scum and filth 
that attends conviction for sin dotti oon- 
tinually mn, and therefore it is called 
the Slough of Despond ; for still, as tiie 
sinner is awakened about his lost condi- 
tion, there arise in his soul many fears, 
and doubts and discouraging apprehen- 
sions, which all of them get t(^tlMr, and 
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Mttle in this jilaoey and ihis is the reason 
of the badness of this ground." Bunyan. 

Ereiy thing retrograded with him towaxds 
fluD veige of the miry Slough of Despond^ 
which yawns for insolvent debtors. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Sly, Christopher. A tinker, in the 
" Induction " to Shakespeare's " Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." 

It was a good commonty* as Chrigtopher 
Stynajil nor were we sony when it was 
done. Thacker<^/. 

Enough, his poor Eminence [Cardinal 
Louis de Bohan] sits in the fittest place, in 
the fittest mood: a newly awakened Christo- 
pher Sly; and with his '^^ small ale" too be- 
side them. Ccwlyle. 

Small-back. A cant name in Scot- 
land for Death, usually delineated as 
a skeleton. 

Men have queer fancies when old Small- 
back is gripping them; but Small^iack must 
lead down the dance with us all in our time. 

Sir W, Scott. 

Small-beer Poet. A nickname given 
by Cobbett to William ThomasTitz- 
^erald (1759-1829), a poetaster, satir- 
ized by Lord Byron in his ^* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," and 
parodied by Horace Smith in the 
" Rejected Addresses." 

Small-endians. See Big-endians, 
The. 

Smeo-tym'nu-us. The title of a 
celebrated pamphlet containing an 
attack upon episcopacy, published in 
1641. liiis work was wntten by five 
Presbyterian divines, and the title 
was formed from the initial letters of 
their names, — Stephen Jfarshall, 
JE'dmund Calamy, Tliomas Foung, 
Jfatthew iViewcomen, and PTilliam 
Spurstow. [Written also, but im- 
properly, Smectymnus.] 

Smel-flin'gus. A name giveii by 
Sterne to Smollett, who, in 1766, pub- 
lished a volume of " Travels through 
France and Italy," filled with illib- 
eral'and splenetic observations upon 
the institutions and customs of the 
countries he visited. "The chroni- 
cle of his journey," says Fitzgerald, 
"from the first day to the last, is 
literally one prolonged snarl." The 
nickname — the composition of which 
is obvious — became exceedingly pop- 
ular in England, much to the annoy- 
ance of Smollett. It is sometimes, 
though rarely, used in a general way 



to designate an ill-tendered antiqiyt* 
T^y or a mousing and inappreciatiyB 
mstorian. 

The lamented Smelftmgus traveled from 
Boulogne to Paris, Arom Paris to Rome, and 
so on; but he set out with the spleen end 
jaundice, and every object he passed by wa« 
discolored or distorted. He wrote an account 
of them, but 't was nothing but the account 
of his miserable feelings. 

Sterne^ SentimetUai Joumeu* 

5me^uni;u«, denouncing the torpid vacuity 
of Voltaire's biographers, says he never met 
with one Frencnman. even of the UteraiT* 
classes, who could tell him whence this name 
Voltaire originated. Carlgle, 

Sznike. A broken-spirited protege of 
Nicholas Nickleby , m Dickens's novel 
of that name. 

Smith, 'Wayland. See WATLuun> 
Smith. 

Smoky City. A name sometimes 
given to Pittsburg, an important 
manujfacturing city of Pennsylvania. 
The use of bituminous coal occasions 
dense volumes of smoke to fill the air 
in and around the place, soiling the 
garments of passengers, and giv^ig 
the buildings a dark and sooty, i^- 
pearance. 

Smoinda, or Smiil'kin. The lu^me 
of a fiend or evil spirit mentioned in 
Shakespeare's "King Lear," a. iii., 
sc. 4. See Flibbertigibbi^t, 1. 

Snare. A sheriff's officer, in tkfi 
Second Part of Shakespeare's " K{nk 
Henry IV." 

Sneak, J^ry. The name of a hen- 
pecked pin-maker, a noted character 
m Foote's farce, "The Mayor of 
Garratt." 

From Lucifier to Jerry Sneak there is not aa 
aspect of evil, imperfection, and Utileneia 
which can elude the light of humor or the 
lightning of wit. E.P. WMp^, 

If, in the logic of character, lago or ^grv 
Sneak be the premiseM, it is impossible tdf^d 
Bacon in the conclusion. Atlantic MonOuif. 

Sneer. A carping character in Sb^- 
dan's " Critic," with just^wit enoqgh 
to make him mischievous. 

Sneerwell, Iiady. A character in 
Sheridan's "School for Scandal," 
given to gossip and slander. 

Snod'gr&ss, Aufinistos (2). -One of 
the Pickwick Club, in Dickens's nov- 
el, "The Pickwick Papers;" aaort 
of poetic nonenti^. 
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flnoat. A tinker, in Shakespeare's 
*^ Biidsummer-Nlght's Dream/' 

Snus. A joiner, in Shakespeare's 
** Midsummer- Night's Dream," who 
takes part in the *" Interlude." 

The jest in m flat and dull a84hat of Snug 
<he joiner, when he acts the lion borefkeed. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Bofironia (so-fro^ne-ft). A young 
Christian of Jerusalem, who is the 
heroine of one of the most touching 
episodes in Tasso's " Jerusalem De- 
livered." 

US' *^ The Mahommedan king of Jem- 
■alem [Aladin], at the instigation of Is^ 
mens, a magician, deprives a Christian 
church of its image of the Tlrgin, and 
sets it tip in a mosque, under a spell of 
enchantment, as a palladium against the 
Crusaders. The image is stolen in the 
idght ; and the king, unable to discover 
who has taken it, orders a massacre of 
the Christian portion of his subjects, 
which is prevented by Sofironia^s ac- 
cusing herself of the offense. Her lover, 
Olindo, finding her sentenced to the 
stake in consequence, disputes with her 
the right of martyrdom. He is con- 
demned to suffer with her. The Amazon 
Glorinda, who has come to fight on the 
side of Aladin, obtains their pardon in 
acknowledgment of her services; and 
Sofironia, who had not loved Olindo be- 
fore, now returns his passion, and goes 
witti him from the stake to the marriage- 
altar." Leigh Hunt. 

8oL [Lat., the sun.] (Rom. M^.) 
A surname of Apollo. See Apollo. 

Solar City. See City of the Sun. 

SoldierB* Friend. A surname popu- 
larly given in England to Fredenck, 
Duke of York ( 1763-1827 ), the second 
son of Geor^ HI., and commander 

- of the British troops in the Low 
Countries at the period of the French 
Revolution. It was through his exer- 
tions that the system of favoritism 
was atiolished, and political opinions 
WBre no longer made a ground of 
pr e fer ment. In 1814, he was publicly 
thanked b;|r parliament for his excel- 
lent administration of the army. 

Solemn Doctor. [Lat Doctor Solem- 
wUA An honorary appellation given 
by the Sorbonne to Henry Goethals 
(1227-1293), a eminent schoolnuin 
who was a member of that &mous 
theological faculty. 



Solemn Iieasae and Oo^enaaft. 

(Eng. # Scot. EisL) A bond of 
union adopted by the Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1638, and by the £nslish 
parliament in 1643. Its main object 
and specific obligation was support 
of the Church of Scotland, and extir- 
pation of popery and prelacy. Charles 
il. subscribed to the covenant on his 
coronation, in 1651 ; but, at the Resto- 
ration, it was declared null by act of 
parliament, and was burned by the 
common hangman. 

Solid Doctor. A title conferred upon 
Richard Middleton (d. 1304), an Eng- 
lish theologian of the order of the 
Cordeliers; — so called fix)m his ex- 
tensive learning. See Phofousd 
Doctor, 2. 

So-li'nu8. Duke of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare's *' Comedy of Errors." 

Solomon of England. - 1. An ap- 
pellation bestowed upon Henry YH. 
(1457-1609), first of the Tador kings 
of England, whose reign, conducted 
upon pacific principles^ was, upon the 
whole, benencial to his coun^, and 
gave an opportunity for the nation to 
nourish by the development of its in- 
ternal resources. 

2. The same title has been satir- 
ically awarded to James I. (1566- 
1625), on account of his pedantry and 
puerility. Buchanan, his instructor, 
said that he "made him a pedant 
because he could make nothing else 
of him." Sully aptly termed him 
"the wisest fool in Christendom." 
" He was, indeed," says Macaulay, 
" made up of two men, a witty, vrell- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and 
harangued, and a nervous, driveling 
idiot, who acted." 

Solomon of France. 1. An ap- 
pellation conferred upon Charles v . 
(1336-1380), king of France. He 
was also called " The Wise." 

2. A title bestowed upon Lonis 
IX., or St. Louis (1215-1270), yrho 
summoned to his council the most 
able and vutuous men of his king- 
dom, put an end to many ecclesias- 
tical abuses, and was always intent 
upon promoting the happiness of his 
subjects. 
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.Qom'nas. [Lat] ( Gr, 4" •'^om. MyiQi.) 
A deified personification of sleep; de- 
scribed as the son of Nox and Ere- 
bus. 

Son of God. A title in common use 
among the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour as a designation of the ex- 
pected Messiah. It was assumed by 
Jesus, as expressing the peculiar and 
intimate relationship between himself 
and the Father. See Matt. iii. 17. 

Son of liCaii. A designation <9f him- 
self made use of by our Lord, who 
was, "according to the flesh," the 
son of the Virgm Mary, and the re- 
puted son of Joseph, her husband, 
and through them Doth " of the seea 
of David." But commentators are 
far from being agreed as to the pre- 
cise import of the term. 

Son of the Xiast Man. A name 
commonly given, in the time of the 
English Commonwealth, to Charles 
n., whose father, Charles I., was 
popularly called the *^Last Man." 
The designation is applied to Charles 
II. in a parliamentary offer of reward 
for his apprehension. See Last 
Man. 

Sons of Thunder. See Boanerges. 

Sordello (sof-dePlo, 102). A celebrat- 
ed Proven9al poet whom Dante and 
Virgil meet m Purgatoiy, sitting 
alone, with a noble naughtiness of 
aspect, and eying them like a lion on 
the watch. On finding that Virgil 
is his countryman, he springs forward 
to embrace him with the utmost joy, 
and accompanies him part -way on 
his journey. Browning has usea the 
name as the title of a poem contain- 
ing an account of Sordello*s progress 
in experience and education till he 
reaches the stature, name, and fame 
of poet. He chooses him as in some 
sort an ideal man, who is identified 
with the cause of liberty and hu- 
man progress, and exemplifies the 
highest and best results of human 
ciuture. See Fabinata. 

So'8i-$ (so'shl-ft, 23). A servant of 
Amphitryon, or Amphitruo, in Plau- 
tus's play of this name. Mercury, 
availing himself of his power to as- 



sume disguises at pleasure, figUTM 
in the play as the double of Sosia, 
who is, m consequence, led to doubt 
his own identity. Hence, by an ex- 
tension of the term, the name is given 
to any person who closely resembles 
another. Moli^re and Ihyden have 
both adapted the "Ampmtruo" of 
Pfautus to the modem stage. 

My right honorable fiither, sending fin* this 
otiier Sotia . . . from France, InsiBted, in the 
fiu!e of propriety, that he should reside in his 
house, and share, in all respects, in the op- 
portunities of education by which the real 
S<xia . . . hath profited in such uncommon 
degree. Sir W. Scott, 

Again the book is brought, and in the line 
just abo^e tliat in which he is about to print 
ms second name (his rescript), his first name 
(scarce dry) looks out upon him like another 
iSbna, or as if a man should suddenly en- 
counter his own duplicate. CharUs Lamb. 

So'si-t (so'shl-t, 23). The name of two 
brothers, famous booksellers at Rome 
in the time of Horace. 

Sotenville, M. de (mos'e^o' di^ so'- 
t6n/v61', 43, 62). [That is. Fool m the 
city.] A pompous, stolid, provincial 
French noble of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who figures in Molifere's comedy 
of " George Dandin," and who ag- 
gravates his intrinsic insignificance 
and vacuity by aping the manners 
of the court noblesse. See Dandin, 
George. 

South, Usquire. A name given to 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, in 
Arbuthnot's humorous "History of 
John BuU." 

South Britain. A popular designa- 
tion of England and Wales, or all that 
{>art of the island of Great Britain 
ying south of Scotland, which is 
often called North Britain. 

South Sea. The name originally given, 
and still sometimes applied, to the 
Pacific Ocean, which was "discovered 
in 1513 by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
the Spanish governor of Darien. 
Crossing the ismmus on an exploring 
expedition, he arrived, on the 29th or 
September, at a mountain, from the 
summit of which, looking southy he 
beheld the boundless expanse of the 
ocean stretched out before him, while 
the northern portion was shut out 
firom his view. He named it, there- 
fore. Mar del Sur^ or the South Sea. 
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Soath*8e» Bnbble. A name popu- i 
larlv applied to a stupendous stock- 
jobSing scheme, in England, in 1720, 
characterized as " the most enormous 
fabric of national delusion ever raised 
amongst an industrious and prudent 
people." The South-Sea Company, 
a trading corporation, having ex- 
clusive privileges, oflfered to buy up 
the government annuities, with a 
view to the reduction of the public 
debt. The proposal was accepted; 
cjeat numbers of people hastened to 
mvest in the stock of the compa- 
ny, which rose to an extraordinary 
premium, when, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, this greatest of bubbles burst. 
Merchants, law\-ers, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, passed from their dreams of 
fabulous wealth, and from their wont- 
ed comforts, into penury. "Some 
died of broken hearts; others re- 
moved to remote parts of the world, 
and never returned." 

Spanish BrCL'tus. A surname con- 
ferred upon Alphonso Perez de Guz- 
man (1258-1320), a distinguished 
general of Spain. It is related, that, 
on one occasion, while besieged with- 
in the walls of a town, he was threat- 
ened by the enemy with the death 
of his son, who had been taken pris- 
oner, unless he would surrender the 
place ; to which he replied by throw- 
ing a dagger over the walls, and re- 
fusing to surrender. This incident has 
been dramatized by Lope de Vega. 

Bpanish Sn'ni-us. A title given to 
Juan de Mena (1412-1466), who owes 
his chief fame to his having been the 
first who introduced into Castilian 
verse some of the refinements of 
Italian taste. 

Bpanish Fury. (Hist.) A name given 
to the attack upon Antwerp by the 
Spaniards, Nov. 4, 1576, which re- 
sulted In the pillage and burning of 
the place^ and a great massacre of 
the inhabitants. 

Spanish Jack. A noted felon exe- 
cuted at Maidstone (Eng.), April 18, 
1756, for stealing. He was bom at 
AJicant in Spain, and his real name 
was Bli Gronzales. He afterwards 
went to England, where he had con- 



nections, who induced him to f^^n^A 
his name to John Symmonds. 

Spanish Main. A name popnlaily 
given, bv the early £jiglish voyagers 
and the English colonists of the West 
l^dia Islands, to the coast along the 
north part of South America, from 
the Mosquito territory to the Leeward 
Islands. The term is often errone- 
ously thought to apply to the Carib- 
bean Sea^ — a double mistake, for the 
word mam is not used, in this phrase, 
as se'ems to have been supposed, in 
the sense of main oceaUy but of nuUn 
land; and besides, the Caribbean Sea, 
though commonly reg^urded as a por- 
tion of the Atlantic, is not, propeily 
speaking, a part of the main ocean^ 
having almost the character of an 
inlandsea. 

A parrot, from the l^panuh Main, 
Full young and early cased eame o*er. 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla's shore. ~ 



In the followiBg citafloas, -ttM 
name is inooirectlj naed : — 

Then up and spake an old aaildr. 

Had sailed the Spaniah Mam, 
•* Ipray thee put into yonder port. 

For I fear the hurricane.** **" 



Under which diabolical ensign he was «ar- 
lying me and little Emiy to the i^paniahJutin 
to be drowned. Dtdbem. 

Spanish Molidre (mo^le^F). A name 
given to Leandro Fernandez Moratin 
(1760-1828), a Spanish dramatic poet, 
who took Moli^re for his model. 

Spasmodio School. A name which 
has been given in ridicule to certain 
popular authors of the present day, 
whose productions are, in a greater 
or less degree, distinguished oy an 
overstrained and unnatural style, and 
abound, more or less, in extravi^pant 
and forced conceits. In this school 
are commonly included Carlyle, Gil- 
fillan, Bailey (the author of "Fes- 
tus"), and Alexander Smith; and 
these writers have been cleverly sat- 
irized in "Firmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy," by Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun. 

Specter of the Brock'en. [Grer. 
Brockengetpenst."] A singular colos- 
sal apparition seen in the clouds, at 
ccrtam times of the day, bv those 
who ascend the Brocken, or Blocks- 
berg, the highest mountain of the 
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'Hortz range, in Prussian Saxony. 
This remaiKable optical phenomenon 
— which was formerly" regarded with 
superstitious admiration and awe — 
is merely a gigantic projection of the 
observer's shadow upon misty clouds 
opposite to the rising or the setting 
sun. 

Speed. A clownish servant of Valen- 
tine, and an inveterate punster, in 
Shakespeare's ** Two Gentlemen of 
Verona." 

SpexLs, Sir Patrick (spenss). The 
hero of a famous old Scottish ballad, 
represented as having been sent in 
the winter time, by the king of Scot- 
land, on a mission to Norway, and 
as having been lost, with his whole 
crew, in mid-ocean, on the homewu:d 
voyage. 



" The name of Sir Patrick Spens 
is not mentioned in history; but I am 
able to state that tradition has raeserred 
it. In the little island of Papa Stronsay, 
one of the Orcadian group, lying oyer 
against Norway, there is a laige grave, or 
tumulusy which has been known to the 
Inhabitants, from time immemorial, as 
* tiie grave of Sir Patrick Spens.' . . . The 
people know nothing beyond the tradi- 
tioiul appellation of the spot, and they 
hare no legend to tell. Spens is a Scot- 
tish, not a SeatLdinavlan, name. Is it, 
then, a forced ooi^jecture, that the ship- 
wreck took place off the iron-bound coast 
of the northern islands, which did not 
then belong to the crown of Scotland ? " 

Aytoun. 

Sphinx. [Gr. Sc^tyf] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A monster described as hav- 
ing a human head and the body of a 
lion, and sometimes as having wings 
also. It used to propose the follow- 
ing riddle to travelers, and tear in 
pieces t^ose who could not solve it : 
'* What is that which has one voice, 
and at first four feet, then two feet, 
and at last three feet, and when it 
has most is weakest? '* CEdipus ex- 
plained the enigma by saying that it 
was man, who, when an in&nt, creeps 
on all fours, when a man, goes on 
two feet, and, when old, uses a staff, 
a third foot; and the Sphinx there- 
upon destroyed herself. 

-Bpid'I-reen'. An imaginanr ship 
sometimes mentioned by sailois. 



Spo'ras (0). A name under whkh 
Pope satirizes John, Lord Hervey, in 
the " Prologue to the Satires." See 
Lord Fanny. 

Let aipprva tremble. — What I that thing of 

Sporus^ that mere white cnrd of asses* milkf 

Satire or sense, alas 1 can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? Pope. 

Squab, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Square, Mr. The name of a " phi- 
losopher " in Fielding's novel " The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

Squeers. An ignorant, brutal, avari- 
cious Yorkshire pedagogue^ in Dick- 
ens's novel of " ^Nicholas Nickleby.'* 
See DoTHEBOTS Hall. 

Squintum, Doctor. See Dootob 
Squintum. 

Squire of Dames. A personage in- 
troduced bv Spenser in the " Faeiy 
Queen " (Bk. IH., canto vii., stanza 
51, et seq. ), and whose curious adven- 
tures are there recorded. The term 
is often used to express a person de- 
voted to the fair sex. 

My honest Squire o/Damu. I see 
Thou art of her privy council. McusiMger, 

And he, the wanderine Sguire qfDameSt 
Forgot his Columbeila^ claims. 

Sir W.Scott. 

Squire 'Western. See Western, 
Squire. 

Squob, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Stagl-rlte. [Gr. 'o ^TaytifUrp^, Lat. 
StagiritesJi A surname given to 
Aristotle (b. c. 384-332), from Sta- 

fira in Macedonia, the place of his 
irth. [Often improperly written 
Stagyrite.] 

See physic beg the Stagirite't defense; 

See metaphyuc call for aid on sense. Feupe, 

Plato's lore sublime, 
And all the wisdom of the Stagirite 
£nxich«d and beautified his studious mind. 

Wordtworth. 

Staph'j^-lft. One of the dramatisper- 
soncB in l^lautus's " Aulularia." 

• 

Starvation Dun-d&s'. Henry Dun- 
das, the first Lord Melville; — so 
called from having first introduced 
the word starvation into the English 
language, in a speech in parliament, 
in 1775, on an American debate. 

Starveling. A tailor in Shakespeare's 
*' Midsummer-Night's Dream.'' 
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The heroine of La Cal- 
Dmanoe of " CasMndiu." 
s daughter of Darius, and 



Of 



Is. Oroondatei became ei 
ceeded in obtain inglier 1l 



8. T. O. The iniliala of Samuel Tajlor 
Coleridge {1772-18311, Ihc celebmled 
English poet and philosopher. Ha 
is Bometimes designated by them in- 
stead of his name. 

Stee'nlB. A nickname for Strphai, 

Sven by James I. to George Tiliiers, 
uke of Buckingham, in allusion to 
bis line bee. " And it was," says 
Hearne, " a TCry singular compli- 
ment to the splendor of his beauty, 
having reference to Act4 vi. 15, where 
it ia said of St. Stephen, ' All that 
aat in the coancil, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as It had been 
the face of an angel.' " 
Vtell^. [Lat., the atar.1 1. A name 
given Iw Sir Philip Sidney, in a 
series of exquisitely beautilul ama- 
tory poems entitlecl " Aalrophel and 
Stella," to Penelope Dererenjc, — 
afterward Lady lUch, — at one time 
the loadstar of his alTeotions, and 
generally admitted lo have been the 
finest woman of her age. She was 
a sister of Lord Essex. See Asteo- 

3, A poetical name given by Swift 
to Miss Estber Johnson, whose tutor 
be was, and whom, in 1716, be pri' 
vately married. The name Esl^r 
(related to the Greek irrHii, Lat. 
alter) signifies a tiar. 



Trajan war, whom Homer describes 
as "great-hearted, brazen - voiced 
Steator, accustomed to shout as loud 
as fifty other men." 

with lhl> dEdiTD, hi nlHd vb hl> eidgtl 
lliTttasd«niiH(ifhl<hw].iiDd,bcliUnElilin- 
■«lfh}UihHli,hV!gimhiiwforlie]p«1th tb» 

Steph'^no. 1. A dnmken butler, in 
Shakespeare's " Tempest." 
9. A servant to Portia, in Shake- 



BtSm, BuiisI (1). A wm dt pltma 



of Marie da Flavlgny, ConntCM at 
Agoulc, a popular French anthoieat 
of the present century. 
Btar-o-pes. [Gr, 2r.p<iinti.] (Gr. 4 
Bom. MytA.) One of the Cyclops. 



Stew, 

Btho'no. [Gr. iity^.'] (Gr. f Som. 
Myth.) One of the three Gorgons. 
See GOPGONB. 

Stloh, Tom. The sobject of an old 
tract, or "meny history," composed 
in the seventeenth centiiry. It con- 
sists of a collection of anecdotes re- 
specting a young tailor who ma a 
^vorite with the Ladies. 

atilaa, J'ohn. See Sinja, Tom. 

8tiAk'o-Di&-lae'. A cant nanio for 
London Oniversity ; originated hv 
Theodore Hook. He gave It th^ 
appellatJon for the double reWOD that 
some question about TrincomaUe (in. 
Ceyion) was agitated at the time, and 
that the institution waa in ill odor 
with the members of other Univer- 
because it admitted stndgnta 






Stook'well Qhoat. ^ 

a supposed supernatural agent who 
produced a train of eitraordinaiy 
disturbances ia the viilsge of Stock- 
well, near London, in the year 1TT3, 
by which the inhabitants were thrown 
into [he utmost consternation. The 
author of the imposture, a servant- 
^1 by the name of Anne Robinson, 
was at length detected, and the magio 
she employed found to be only an 
unusual dejclericy uded by the Bim- 
plici^ and creduli^ of the specta- 

StonewiOI JaokBon. A sobriquet 

g'ven, during the great Ameneui 
ebellion to Thomas Jonathan Jack- 
son (I8a4-18S3), a general In ths 
service of the insurgents. The ap- 
pellation had its origin in an exM«9- 
sion used by the rebel General See, 
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00 ttTiDK to rallj hie men >t the 
battlB of Bull Run, July 21, 1881,— 
"There is Jackaon, euading like a 
ttone icall." From that day he was 
kooiTD u " Slonewall Jackson," and 
his command aa the " Stonenall Bri- 
gade.'' 
Btorm-and-Stfesa Period. [Ger. 
Slumi-und-Drnnn Zeil.} In the lit- 
erary history of Germany, the name 
given to a pi^riod of great intellectual 

of the last century, when the nation ! 
began to aasert its Irecdom Iroiii the 
fetters of an artificial literary spirit. 
Goethe's "Goeti von Berlichingen " 
gave a powerfnl impulse Co this move- 
rofent, which was increased by the 
appearance of Schiller's "Robbers." 
The period derives its name from ■ 
drama of EJingcr (17S3-1831), whoM 
high-WTDU^t traffics and □ovels 
reflect the excitement of the time. 

of the igB united in one acmm. Tim 
maalarly erlUdnu of Lesdog, the snthn- 
tfum fbr BhakBBpean, (he maula lor Os- 
■fan and (he Northern mjttiologr, the re- 



ner-men [JOq/lmanii<r]. 



Uauhooil mi some tmuciipt ef MUton'a 
Devil. Often ttaej Inverted Bollngbroke'i 



ingnhieU , 

vault of liMveu." Carlylc. 

8tonii7 Oape, or Oape of BtoFma. 



Hope, in 14S6, by Bartholomew Diaz, 
the celehraWd Portuguese navigator. 
Ita present name, for better aiignry, 
was substituted by Kufg John 11. 



d faithful friend anS adiierent C? 
iddm, in Smollett's «o- 
: adventures of that 
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Strepli'fiD. The name of a shepherd 
in Sir thilip 8idnev's "Arcadia," in 
love vrith tlic beautiful ehepherdesa 
Urania; used by the poets of a later 
day as the name of any lover. 

StTuld'bFUsg. The name of certain 
wretched inhabitants of Lu^gnagg, 
described in Swift's imaginary "Trav- 



" of Lemuel Gulliver 



sSfw; 



Id frculEj wUl^ 



Sturm- and -I>rKi«r Zeit (aloorm- 
(Rint-di4ng tail). See Siorm-ajid- 
Strbbs Period. 

StylM, Tom, ofint John a-Styles. 
A fictidous character formerly made 
USB of in actions of ejectment, and 
commonly connected with Jolat o' 
Noakei. Se« NoAKBB. JoBH o',also 
Doe, John. [Written also Tom a 
Styles, Tom o> Styles, John 
Styles, and John Stiles.] 

19- In the Middle AgH, (be pbiua 
John a( Htjk na in eommoD me to d*. 



n mu inpiMH % ^>tT hmv ToOi the Sullen. Squire. A brutal huaband in 
E^IJ^mud"^ ™" *r) fr^" Farquhar's " Country Bloekliewl." 

nmeWt 



D^H or Ibn .SIfla. Arim. 

He f Docbtr Bnrtoo, th« " DDCtof B]op " of 

STiSiL'^nim o- ^SrSr '"hn NMkM. 

Btym-ph&li-fn Blrda. See Hbk- 

8tjt [Gr. Stu(, from iFTvv»;i', to hste-l 
(Or. # Rom. Miilk.] The prEncipal 
river of the lower world. The gods 
held ic in sucli veneration that they 
were aocostomBd to swaar by it, and 
inch an oatb was inviolable. 

But>tle Doctor, [hat. DocMr StibliSi.] 
A name given to Duns Scolus, a fa- 
mous BcboolmBD of the thirteenth 
and fourteentb centuries, celebrated 
for bia "keenness and versatility in 

multiplying bypotheaee which dif- 

verbal incidents, in untwisting every 
thought and proposition as by an in- 
teileetual priam, m Bpecnlatine upon 
themes above the reach of human 
knowledge, and in the multiplication 
of in|remous theories without proof 
to Bustsin them or utility to recom- 
mend them." 
BnckerStaM. A cant name given, 
ia America, to the State of Illmois, 
the inhabitants of which are very 
generally called 8ucktri, throughout 
the West. The origin of tliis term 
is said to bo as follows : — 
*a- "The Wenliin prairies ape, in 
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over th«« Immeiuie plains, tb«7 yery 
nmdADtlT pnvidad ChemKlTW vltb a 
unc, boUoiir reed, and, wheiL tblrsty, 

and thus xSIIt supplied tlnli InagtuEs 



Super aroniiiiftttoani. A dbiiib 

sometimes given io Sigismond (1387- 
1137), emperor of Germany. 

O^ " At Ctie openlDf Df th« Council 
(or ConBtuce, 1411), he ■ <>ffii:lat«l u 
d«M>n,' actually diiiiig soma Uluylng 
'wldi a BnrpU™ ortrhlm,' though Katon 

oUectbesCltfbJDtbDre: > Rt^ht nnnud 



of the Ro- 

mam, and above gramniar : ) — fbrwhleh 
reamn I call him la my Mote-books S^a- 

Kuish Idm In the Imbroglio of tha Kal- 

Surfaae, Charlaa. A character in 
Sheridan's comeiiy, "The School for 
Srandal;" represented as an extrava- 
gant rake, but Renerona, warm-heart- 
ed, and foscinating. 

. _ Joaepli. A 1 

in Sheridan's comedy, " 
far Scandal," who affects great se- 
riousness, gravity, and aentimantal- 

Surtur IsooFloof ]. (Stand Jfjli.) A 

formidable giant, who, with fltunea 

collected from Muspelbeim, is to aet 

fire to the Qniverse at Ragnarofc. 

See RagkArok. 

i Surya (Boo're-4|. (Sin* Jtf j<A. ) Tha 

j god of the sun. 

Bwan, Tlie Mantuan. See MahtiT' 



Swan of Avon, Sweet. A 
aod tbna tasUr supplied tbsli loaglnga. conferred upon Shakespeare by Ben 

Ttaaoav-niliWBllgannllycoatalnBpun. | joQ^on in some well-known com- 



■y verses onginallv prBfii 

^ond folio edition of Shako- 
nrks, printed in 1383. 
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Swan at OSm-brSi' {or k5n/brft^ 62). 
A name bestowed, on account of 
the graces of his st^le, upon F^nelon 
(1651-1715), Archbishop of Gambrai, 
and a writer of fervid eloquence. 

Swun. of Iiiolifield. A title given to 
Miss Anna Seward (1747-1809), an 
English poetess of some distinction. 

Swan of Pad'u-$. A name given to 
Count Francesco Al^arotti (1712- 
1764), a native of Venice, a man of 
much information and taste, and, in 
his day, an esteemed writer. 

4^ '^ His respectable books on the op- 
era and other topics are now all forgotten, 
and crave not to be mentioned." Carlyle. 

Swan of the Me-an'dfr. A name 
applied to Homer, on account of the 
harmony of his verse, and on the 
suppositionthat he was a native of 
Asia Minor, of which the Meander is 
one of the chief rivers. 

Swedish Nightingale. A name pop- 
ularly given to Jennv Lind (Madame 
Goldfschmidt, b. 1821), a native of 
Stockholm, and one of the most cele- 
brated of female vocalists. 

Sweet Singer of Israel. A title ap- 
plied to King David. See Koyal 

rSALMIST. 

Sweet Singer of the Temple. A 
name often applied to George Her- 
bert (1593-1633), author ot^"The 
Temple : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations,'' and one of the most 
charming and gifted, though quaint, 
poets of England. 

Swer'g^ (Hindu MyOi,) A terrestrial 
paradise situated on the summit of 
Mount Meru {q, v.)\ the delightful 
abode of Indra, and a place of fre- 
quent resort for the other gods. 

Swing. A fictitious and much-dread- 
ed name signed to incendiaiy threats 
in the rural districts of England, 
about fifty years ago. 

8wiv'el-l$r, Diok. A careless, light- 
headed fellow in Dickens's novel of 
the "Old Curiosity Shop," whose 
flowery orations and absurdities of 
quotation provoke laughter, but 
whose real kindness of heart enlists 
sympathy. 



Sword of Gk)d. A sumaiiie of Khiu 
led, the conqueror of Syria between 
the years 632 and 638. He was ie 
called by Mohammed. 

Swordsman, The Handsome. See 
Handsome Swordsman. 

Syc'o-rftx. A foul witch raentioiied, 
in Shakespeare's " Tempest," as tiie 
dam of Prospero's slave, Caliban. 

Joining, however, the yarions merits of theM 
authors iWycherley,^ Yanbrugh, Farquhar, 




matchea in any other age or country, and 
which is only oMcured by those foul and im- 
pure mists which their pens, iilce the raven 
wings of Sycoraxt had brushed from fern and 
bog. Sir W. Scott, 

If you had told Syeorax that her son Cali- 
ban was as handsome as Apollo, she would 
have been pleased, witch as she was. 

Thackeray, 

Sylvanus. See Silvanus. 

Symmes's Hole. An enormous open- 
ing imagined by Captain John (Jleve 
Symmes (d. 1829), a visionary Amer- 
ican theorizer, to exist in the crust 
of the earth at 82° north latitude. 
Through this opening, he thought a 
descent might be made into the inte- 
rior of the globe, which he supposed 
to be peopled with plants ana ani- 
mals, and to be lighted by two small 
subterranean planets, — named Pluto 
and Proserpine, — which diffused a 
mild radiance. According to Hum- 
boldt, Captain Symmes publicly and 
repeatedly invited Sir Humphry Davy 
and himself to explore tnis under- 
world. 



It is stated by the same authority, 
that similar fii,ntastic notions were enter- 
tained by the celebrated astronomer Hal- 
ley, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and by the learned Norwegian 
satirist and dramatist Holberg, in the 
eighteenth centuxy. 

S7m-pleg'$-d6s. [6r. ^vfiirArryaficf, 
the iustling rocks.] {Gr. 4" Rom, 
Myth,) Two huge floating rocks in 
the Euxine Sea, which at times were 
driven together by the winds, and 
crushed all that came between them. 
The " Argo," however, succeeded in 
passing through in safety, losing only 
a portion of her stem; and the isl- 
ands thenceforth became fixed. See 
Argo. 
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TaFf^'. A sobriquet for a Welshman, 

or for the Welsh collectively. The 

, word is a Welsh mispronunciation of 

Davy^ a diminutive of David, one of 

the most common of Welsh names. 

Tailors of Tooley Street, The 
Three. See Three Tailors op 
Tooley Street. 

T&l'b^t, Xiying Dick. A nickname 

fiven to the celebrated Irish Jaco- 
ite, TjTconnel, who filled the high- 
est offices in Ireland during the last 
period of the rule of James II. and 
the early period of William III. 

Talking Bird, Singing Tree, and 
Yellow Water. See Parizade. 

Friedrich is loyally glad over- his Voltaire t 
eager in all ways to content him, make him 
happy, and keep him here, as the Talking 
Bird, the Singing 2Ve«,and we Oolden Water 
of intelligent mankind ; the glory of one's own 
court, and the envy of the world. Carlyle. 

Q^luB. [Gr, ToAcDf.] A brazen man 
made by Vulcan jfor Minos, to guard 
the island of Crete. Spenser, in the 
" Faery Queen," represents him as an 
attendant upon Artegal, and as run- 
ning continually round the island of 
Crete, administering warning and cor- 
• rection to offenders b;^ flooring them 
with an iron flail. His invulnerable 
frame, resistless strength, and passion- 
less nature, typify the power which 
executes the decrees of justice and the 
mandates of magistrates. 

They [the Puiitansl went fhrongh the 
world like Sir Art^^'s iron man, Talu*^ with 




nanng neuner pare nor loc m numan innrm- 
Ities ; insensible to fiitigue, to pleasure, and 
to pain : not to be pierced by any weapon, not 
to be withstood by any barrier. MacatUay. 



Talvi (tXVvee). A nom de plume as- 
sumed by Mrs. Kobinson, — wife of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, — a well- 
known authoress of the present day, 
bom in Germany; formed from the 
initials of her maiden name, Tlierese 
libertine Zouise von Jakob. 

Tammany, St. See St. Tammany. 

Tarn of the Cowgate. A sobriquet 
given to Sir Thomas Hamilton (d. 



1563), one of the ablest and most 
learned of Scotch lawyers. 

Tam'o-r$. Queen of the Goths, in 
Shakespeare's "Titus Andronicus.*' 

Tannhauaer, Sir (tan^hoi-zSf, 38). 

{Ger. Hitter Tannkduser.] A famous 
egendary hero of Germany, and the 
subject of an ancient ballad of the 
same name. The noble Tannhauser 
is a knight devoted to valorous ad- 
ventures and to beautiful women. 
In Mantua, he wins the affection of 
a lovely lady, Lisaura, and of a 
learned philosopher, Hilario, with 
whom he converses frequently upon 
supernatural subjects. Enchanted 
by the marvelous tales related to him 
by his preceptor, he wishes for noth- 
ing less than to participate in the 
love of some beauteous elementary 
spirit, who shall, for his sake, assume 
tne form of mortal woman. Hilario 
promises him that he shall kiss even 
Venus herself, the queen of love and 
of lovers, if he will have courage to 
venture upon the Venusberg. The 
infatuated Tannhauser sets forth and 
ascends the mountain, upon hearing 
of which Lisaura plunges a dagger 
into her heart. Long does Tannhau- 
ser tarry among the delicious en- 
chantments of the Venusberg; but, 
at last, moved to repentance, he asks 
and obtains permission to depart. 
He hastens to Mantua, weeps over 
' the grave of his gentle Lisaura, and 
thence proceeds to Borne, where he 
makespublic confession of his sins to 
Pope urban. The pope refuses him 
absolution, saying he can no more be 
pardoned than the dry wand which 
ne holds can bud forth and bear 
green leaves. Tannhauser, driven to 
aespair, flees from Rome, and vainly 
seeks his former preceptor, Hilario. 
At this juncture, Venus appears be- 
fore him, and, with seductive smiles, 
lures him back to the mountain, there 
to remain until the day of judgment. 
Meanwhile, at Rome the dry wand 
has sprouted and borne green leaves. 
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TJiban, alarmed at this miracle, sends 
messengers in search of the unhappy 
knight ; but he is nowhere to be found. 

4^ This Tannh^user l^^nd la very 
popular in Qermany. and is often allud- 
ed to by German imtera. Tieck, in his 
" Phantasus,'* has made it the subject 
of a narratiye, and Wagner of a very 
celebrated opera. The name of the 
trusty Eckhardt is frequently joined 
with that of TannhSluser, as a compan- 
ion, and by some they are considered to 
be identical. See Eokhasdt, Thi Faith- 

VUL. 

Tant$-la8. [Gr. TdKToXo?.] {Gr.^ 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
kin§ of Lydia, Phiygia, or Paphla- 
gonia; punished in tne infernal re- 
gions with insatiable hunger and 
thirst, and placed up to his chin in 
water, under an overhanging fruit- 
tree ; but whenever he attempted to 
drink or eat, the water or fruit re- 
treated from his lips. His crime is 
differently stated : the common ac- 
count is, that, to test the omniscience 
of the gods, he served up the limbs 
of his son Pelops (see Pelops) at a 
banquet to which he had invited 
them ; some, however, say that he 
divulged secrets which Jove had 
confidentially communicated to him ; 
others allege that he stole nectar and 
ambrosia from the table of the gods, 
and gave them to his friends ; while 
others again attribute to him inordi- 
nate pride, and the possession of too 
freat wealth. The punishment of 
antalus has passed into a proverb, 
and from it we have derived the 
word tantalize^ that is, to hold out 
prospects or hopes which cannot be 
realized. 

Tapley, Mark. The body-servant 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, in Dickens's 
novel of this name ; noted for his irre- 
pressible jollity, which always showed 
Itself most when his affairs were at 
the worst. 

Charles [VII, of France!, who was the Mark 
Tapley of kines, bore himself with his usual 
jollity under this afflicting news. 

Rev. John White. 

Tap'per-tit, Simon. An ambitious 
and conceited apprentice in Dickens's 
novel of " BarnaW Rudge." 

Tar'tS-rus. [Gr. TapTapo':.'] {Gr. ^ 



Rom, Myth.) The infernal regions, 
or, according to some, that part of 
them where the impious and guilty 
were punished for their crimes. 

Tar-tOffe' [Fr. Tartufe (taHtfif, 
84 )j. A common nickname for a hyp- 
ocritical impostor, or knave, who uses 
the garb of religion to coyer his de- 
ceit. It is derived from a celebrated 
comedy of the same name by Mo- 
li^re, in which the hero, a hypocrit- 
ical priest, is so called. Some say 
that the character of Tartoffe depicts 
the confessor of Louis XIY., r^re 
La Chaise, whom Moli^re once saw 
eating truffles (Fr. tariufes. It tor- 
tuji) with great relish. Great oppo- 
sition was made to the appearance 
of the play ; but at length, m 1667, 
Moli^re succeeded in bringing it on 
the stage ; and for three months 
" Tartuffe " was performed miinter- 
ruptedly, and with great ajmlaase. 
A comedy under the title of^^ Lady 
Tartuffe '* has been brought out in 
Paris with success byMme. Delphine 
de Girardin. 

All types of all characters march ffarongh 
allfobles: tremblers and boasters; victims and 
bullies ; dupes and knaves ; . . . TwrtViffkM 
wearing virtuous clothing; lovers and tiheir 
trials, their blindness, their folly and con- 
stancy. Thadceray. 

Swiss Fache, on the other hand, dts sleek- 
headed, frugal; the wonder of his own aUey, 
and even (Mr neighboring ones, for humility 
of mind, and a thought deeper than most 
men's; sit there, Tartvffe^ till wanted 1 

Caariyle, 

Tattle. A character in Conjgreve*8 
comedy, "Love for Love;*' repre- 
sented as a half-witted beau, vain of 
his amours, yet valuing himself for 
his secrecy. 

Teacher of Germany. A name 
often applied to Philip Melanchthon 
(1497-1560), the celebrated reformer, 
who was so greatly admired a.s an 
instructor that students flocked to 
him from all parts of Germany, and, 
indeed, from almost every poition of 
Europe. 

Tearless Battle. See Battlb, The 

Tearless. 

Tear-sheet, Doll. A stnmipet. in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's ^' Kin cr 
Henry IV." 
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Tte'da, Iiedy (te'zl). The heroine 
of Sheridan's comedy, "The School 
for Sciindal," Hud the wife of Sir 
Peter Teazle, an old gentiemaa irfaa 
iBarries late in life. She ia repre- 
sented as being " a lively and iono- 
cent, thougli imprudent, eountrv girl, 
IiaDspliuited into the midst of all that 
can bewilder and eadaueer her, but 
with still enough of the purity of 
mral Itib about ber heart to keep the 
blight ofthewoddftomsettling upon 
it permanently." 

Tfia'zle, Sir Fetar. A character in 
Sheridan's play, " The School for 
Scandal; " husband of Lady Teazle. 



Tel'$-m5n. [Gr. T.^wuiy.] (fir. ^ 
Bcrni. Malh.) An Argonaut, son of 
iCscus, brother of Peleas, Ihther of 
Ajax and Teucer, and king of Sal- 
uuis. He nas the first to scale the 
walls of Troy when Hercules took 
that city in the reign of Laoniedon. 
He also took part in the famoasCaly- 
donian hunt, foe a notice of wluch sea 

Te-Iena'^-ghuB. [Gr. TiiMiux"] C^- 
rf Rom. Mylk.) The only son of 
tllyssee and Penelope. AAer the bll 
of Troy, he went in quest of his father, 
accompanied by Minerva in the form 
of Mentor. 

Tel'i^, Jamla. The hero of a Scot- 
tish ballad which contains ■ spirited 
account of one of the forays so eom- 
raon on the border during the leigns 
of Mary and James VI. 

TdluB. (Bom. MylA.) A perBonlfioa- 



Tem'pe. {Gr. ti^in,.] A romantic 
valley between Mount Olyoipus and 
Mount Ossa, in Greece, through which 
the Peneus escapes into the sea. 

The; wddM have lliouclit, vbD baud (lu 









Aaddil tile fHtal-tonndlu ihadia, 

Tempeat, Tba. [Fr. La Ten^te.'l 
A sobriquet conferred, on account of 

upon AnXche Jnnot (1771-181^1 
one of Napoleon's generals, who was 
educated for the law, but in 1793 
enlisted in the army ae a volunteer. 

Temple, XAun'ae-li^t. ApseudDDym 
of John Armatrong (1709-1779), (he 
English poet. 

Templeton, Iiaurenoe. A paeu^ 
nym under which Sir Walter Scott 
published his " Ivanhoe," the work 



pan off the aupposed Mr. Templelfl 

Uoa of ' The Tiles of mj LiDdLord ' 
been i«antly attempted by a smn 



violated, for which he was changed 
into a hoopoe. 
TennoBant fit Ttrtaganle, TVwi- 
ganlei Old Fr. Tervagant. Eiteon 
suggests its' derivation from the Lat. 
(fr, thrice, and onffare (p. pr. 
meaning, in the lower ago of Latinityj 

and he supposes Tennnffiifrf to be i 
corruption of Temagani, just as cor 
morant is a corruption of cm-porant ( ? ) 
and mahuey of malveaie. Dgo Foscolo 
says: "JVivagante, whom the prede- 
cessors of Arioslo always couple with 
Apollino, is really Diana Ttivia the 
sister of the classical Apollo, whose 
worship, and the lunar sacrifices 

preserved amongst the Scythians." 
According to Paniizi, Trivagante, or 
Termganle, is the Moon, or Diana, 
or Hecate, " wandering under three 
names."] An imaginary being, sup- 
posed 1^ the cnuadere, who con. 
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(bunded Mahometans with pagans, to 
be a Mahometan deit^. Tbis imagi- 
nary personage was introduced into 
early English plays and moralities, 
and was represented as of a most 
violent character, so that a ranting 
actor mi^ht always appear to ad- 
vantage in it. Hence, Hamlet says 
of one too extravagant, " I would 
have such a fellow whipped for over- 
doing Termagant/' 

T9r'ml-nu8(4). {Rom.Mi/th.) A deity 
who presided over boundaries. His 
worship is said to have been instituted 
by Numa. 

Tf rp-Bish'o-re. [Gr. T«p4rix<ipi}*] ( Gr. 
^ Rom, Myth,) One of the Muses; 
the one who presided over dancing. 

Thr'T^. {Rom. Myth.) A personifica- 
tion of the earth ; the same as TeUus. 

Terror of the "World. [Lat Metus 
Orbit.] A name given to Attila, 
the famous king of the Huns, by his 
contemporaries. See Scourge of 
God. 

Tiir'rj^ Alts. A lawless body in Clare, 
Ireland, who sprang up after the Un- 
ion, and committed various outrages. 
Similar societies were ** The Thrash- 
ers," in Connaught, " The Carders " 
(bo called from flaying their victims 
with a wool -card), occ. See Cap- 
tain KioiiT and Captain Kock. 

Te'thys. [Gr. TijOv?.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Coelus and 
Terra, and the wife of Oceanus, to 
whom she bore the Oceanids and 
the river-gods. 

Teu'c^r. [Gr. Tcvkp<k.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) 1. A son of the river-god 
Scamander, and the first king of 
Troy. 

2'. A son of Telamon of Salamis, 
and brother of Ajax. He was the 
best archer among the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy. 

But, thought he, I may, like a Beoond Teu- 
etr, discharge my shafts from behind the 
shield of my ally. Sir W. Scoit. 

Teufelsdr6ckh, Herr (h6f toi'fels- 
drok, 43, 46). [Ger., Devil's dung.1 
An eccentric German professor and 
philosopher, whose imaginaiy "life 
and opinions " are given in Carlyle's 



'' Sartor Resartns.** *' The PfaOoeophy 
of Clothes'* is represented as forming 
the subject of his speculations. ^ To 
look through the Shows of thingn into 
Things themselves he is led ana com- 
pelled." The design of the work is 
the exposure of me illusions and 
shams which hold sway so exten- 
sively over the human intellect and 
the social life of man. 

Thaisa. A daughter of Simonides, in 
Shakespeare's " Pericles.'* 

Tlial'$-b$. The hero of Southey*s 
poem entitled ^^Thalaba, the De- 
stroyer." 

Thf-les'tris. [Gr. e^i}OTpc«.] {Gr, 

^ Rom. Myth,) A queen of tht 

Amazons. 

**A perfect Thtdegtrisl^ said the empenfft 
** I shall take care what oflbnse I give her.** 

^ W,Seott, 

Tl4-li'$. [Gr. e<aeia.1 {Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth,) 1. One of the Muses; the 
Muse of comedy. 
2. One of the Graces. SeeGBAGESti 

Thal'i-^rd. A lord of Antioch, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

Thaxn'muz. {Myth.) The name under 
which the Phoenicians and Syrians 
worshiped Adonis. He was killed 
by a wild boar on Mount Libanus, 
and was said to revive and be slain 
again every year. His death hap- 
pened on the banks of a river named 
after him Adonis, which at a certain 
season of the year acquired a reddish 
tinge. By this circumstance his feast 
was regulated. 

Tliammva came next beUnd, 
Whose annual wound In Lebanon alluied 
The Syrian damsels to lament his iltte 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ranpurple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. MiUon. 

Tham'j^-ris. [Gr. ©a/tvpi?.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A Thracian poet of 
such overweening conceit that be 
boasted he could surpass the Muses 
themselves in song; m conscKquence 
of which he was deprived of his sight 
and of the power or singing. He was 
therefore represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. See M^sonides. 

Thaumaste (to'masf, 30^ 40, 94). 
The name of a great English scholar 
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in Rabelais^ celebrated satirical ro- 
mance. He went to France to argue 
bv signs with Pantagruel, and was 
overcome by Panurge. 

Th&u^ni&-tur'gu8. A surname given 
to Gregory, a native, and afterward 
bishop, of Neo-Caesarea, in Cappado- 
cia, in the third century, on account 
of the numerous miracles ascribed to 
him by his early and his mediseval 
biographers. 

Thau^m&-tur'gu8 of the "West. An 
appellation given to St. Bernard 
(1091-1153) b^ his admiring disci- 
ples. His ascetic life, solitary studies, 
and stirring eloquence, made him, 
during his lifetime, the oracle of 
Christendom. He became widely 
known in connection with the disas- 
trous crusade of 1146, which was 
urged on by his fervid zeal. In- 
numerable legions, fired by his burn- 
ing words, hurried to the l^ast, almost 
depopulating, in many places, casties, 
towns, and cities. 

Thekl^ {Ger. pron. tek'lft). The 
daughter of Wallenstein, in Schiller's 
drama of this name. She is an in- 
vention of the poet. 

Th61dme (t&^lim', 31). A name un- 
der which Voltaire has personified 
the will, in his composition entitled 
** Th^l^me and Macare." 

Th^ldme, Abbey of. The name of an 
imaginary establishment in Babelais' 
" Gargantua," stored with every thing 
which could contribute to earthly 
happiness, and given by Grangousier 
to Friar John, as a recompense for 
his services in helping to subject the 
people of Lem6. 



"The Abbey of Th6l£me Is the 
very reverse of a Catholic religious house, 
being an edifice consecrated to the high- 
est state of worldly civilization. As the 
discipline of Qargantna represents Ra- 
belais' notion of a perfect education, so 
may we suppose the manners of the ab- 
bey show what he considered to be the 
perfection of polished society. Religious 
hypocrites, pettifogging attorneys, and 
usurers are excluded ; gallant ladies and 
gentlemen, and faithful expounders of 
the Scriptures, are invited by the in- 
Bcription over the gate. The motto of the 
establishment is, * Facey que votddras^'' 



[Do what thou wilt] ; and the whole zeg«- 
kitions of the convent are such as to se- 
cure a succession of elegant recitations, 
according to the pleasure of the inhab- 
itants." For. Qu. Rev. 

Now in, this Abbey qf Th^lime^ 

'Which realized the fkirest dream 

That ever dozing bull-frog had. Lowell 

He appeared less to be supplicating expect- 
ed mercies, than thankfiil for those alraadr 
found, as if . . . saying the " ^ratue " in^e 
refectoiy of the Abbey of TMUme. 

Futnam*s Mag. 

The'mis. [Gr. erf/xi?,] {Gr. if Rom, 
Myth.) The goddess of justice, a 
daughter of Ccelus and Terra. She 
was also a prophetic divinity. 

Against these BailllagcM. against this FM- 
nary Court, exasperated Thema every where 
shows &ce of battle. CarJyle. 

Theodoras (the'o-do'rus, 9 ; Fr, 
pron. tft'o'do'riiss', 102). The name 
of a physician, in Rabelais' romance 
of ** Gargantua." At the request of 
Ponocrates, Gargantua's tutor, he un- 
dertook to cure the latter of his vi- 
cious manner of living, and accord- 
ingly purged him canonically with 
Anticyiian hellebore, bv which medi- 
cine he cleared out all the foulness 
and perverse habit of his brain, so 
that he became a man of great honor, 
sense, courage, and piety. 

Th^r-si'tdg. [Gr. e«p<riTiyv.] ((?r. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The ugliest and most 
scurrilous of the Greeks before Troy. 
He spared, in his revilin^s, neither 
prince nor chief, but directed his 
abuse principally against Achilles and 
Ulysses. He was slain by Achilles 
for deriding his grief for Penthesilea. 
The name is often used to denote a 
calumniator. Shakespeare introduces 
him in his play of " Troilus and 
Cressida," exhibiting him as a sar- 
castic humorist who la^s ojpen the 
foibles of those about Imn with con- 
summate address. 

In the midst of this chnckle of self-gratala- 
tion, some figure goes by, which TKersUa too 
can love and admire. Emenon, 

The'setls (28). [Gr. ©ijo-w'^J 1. {Or, 
& Rom. Myth.) A son of JSgeus, and 
king of Athens, who, next to Hercu- 
les, was the most celebrated of the 
heroes of antiquity. He vanquished 
the Centaurs, slew the Minotaur, and 
escaped from the labyrinth of Cret6 by , 
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means of a clew of thread given him 
hj Ariadne. He was further distin- 
guished for his Mendship for Pirith- 
ous. See Ariadne, Uippolytus, 
and PiRiTHOUS. 

2. Duke of Athens ; a character in 
Shakespeare's ^^ Midsummer-Night's 
Pream." 

Thes'tj^-lis. [6r. 94<mt\t$J] A female 
alave mentioned in one of the Idyls 
4)f Theocritus ; hence, any rustic 
maiden. 

And then in haste her bower she leaves 
With Thestylia to bind the sheaves. 

MUton. 

Sh9*UB, [Gr. eem.] (Gr, ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A sea-njmph, daughter of 
^ereus and Doris, wife of Peleus, and 
mother of Achilles. 

Theuerdank (toi'6f-dJnk). [Ger., 
dear thanks.] A sobriquet of Maxi- 
milian I., emperor of Grerraany (1459- 
1519); also the title of a Grerman 
poem first printed at Niimberg in 

l^tdrd Founder of Borne. A title 
^ven to the Eoman general Caius 
Atarius, on account of his repeated 
triumphs over the public enemies of 
liis country, particularly for his suc- 
cessful conduct of the Jugurthine war, 
and for his decisive victories over the 
fsombined forces of the Ambrones and 
Teutones, near Aqu» Sextiae (Aix), 
in 102 B. c, and over the Cimbri, on 
•the plain of Yercellse (Vercelli), in 
101. 

<!niirl7 Tjrraiits, The. {Rmn. HUt.) 
A fanciful designation given to a 
number of adventurers, who, after the 
jflefeat and captivity or Valerian, and 
during the reign of his weak succes- 
ior, Gallienus (a. d. 260-267), aspired 
\o the throne, and by their contests 
ihreatened to produce a complete 
dissolution of the empire. The name 
■was first applied to them by Trebel- 
JUu8 Pollio, one of the writers of the 
■Augustan Chronicle, who has given 
the Diopaphies of the different usurp- 
ers. The analogy between these ad- 
venturers, who sprang up suddenly, 
without concert or sympathy, in m- 
rerse quarters of the world, each 
ftrugglm^ to obtain supreme domin- 
ion for himself, and the Thirty Ty- 



rants of Athens, who, on the termi- 
nation of the Peloponnesian war. re- 
ceived the sway over that city nom 
the Spartan Lysander, is purely im- 
aginary. Even the numbers do not 
correspond; and the Latin historian is 
forced to include the names of wom- 
en and children, and many doubtM 
names, to complete the paralleL 



The following list comprises all 
who have been mentioned by different 
authors : — 



Cecrops. 
Antoninns. 
-Cyriades. 
Fastumus, &ther and 

son. 
Laelianos, or LoUia- 

nus. 
Marius. 
Yictorinns, Ikther 

and son. 
Ylctoria, or Victori- 

na. 
Tetiicus, flither and 

son. 
Ingenuus. 
RegallanuB. 
Aureolus. 
Trebellianns. 



Macrianus, fiither and 

son; and 
Quietus, another ton. 
Balista. 
Odenathns. 
Hezodea, his aoa. 
Herennianas, > «#«.«. 
TimolauB. >?~ 
Yabalathus, >*>**^ 
llsBonius. 
Zenobia. 
Fiso. 
Valens. 
<£niilianDUk 
Satumuns. 

C^UB. 

Finnua. 



Thirty Tears* "War. ( G^r. Eist.) A 
collective name given to a series Of 
wars between the Protestants and 
the Catholics in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It began with 
an insurrection of the Bohemians, in 
1618, and ended with the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, spreadmg firom 
one end of Germany to the other, and 
leaving the country one wide scene 
of desolation and <^'sorder. The house 
of Austria was at the head of the 
Catholic party, while the chief sup- 
port of the Proteetanta was Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

ThisHije. [Gr. eiVPn.] (Gr- 4" Horn, 
Myth,) A beautifld maiden of Bab- 
ylon, beloved by Pyramus. They 
lived in adjoining houses, and, as 
their parents would not let tiiem mar- 
rv, they contrived to commanicate 
through an opening in a walL Once 
they agreed to meet at the tomb of 
Ninus. Thisbe was first on the spot, 
but, seeing a lioness, she became 
frightened, and ran off, dropping in 
her haste a garment, which the lioness 
found and soiled with blood. When 
Pyramus arrived and saw it, he imag- 
ined that Thisbe was killed, and so 
made away with himself; whUe she, 
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gBtotag conuc, ■flsr a time iMoTTiei 
and, ndUs £is dead body, likeiti! 
killed benelf. Shabesmare hu bui 
leagued the elaty or fvramufi an 
Ttuabe in Ibe iDlcrlude In his " Mic 
■lunmer-Night's Uream." 



T, Moore Ion Ilme'i SafliV-lJm^). 
Tliomaa the Bhyiner. The name 
under which Thomas LeaimoEt, of 
Ercildoune, a Scotchman, — bom dur- 
in(; the reign of Aleiander III., and 
liviog ia the daye of Wallace, — is 
generally and beat known. 
«9-"Tbli pemnaca, ths Uttlbi of 




Xho'lH^ Sir. Tlu baio of the " Bime 
of Sir Thopas," one of Chaucer's 
"Canterbury Tales," eonCainine an 
account of the odventnrea of a knighC- 
erranl, and his wanderings in search 
of the queen of Faiiry. [Written 
also, erroaeoual]', Topaz.] 

Huttuo did ^U» i^« itilj.- 

^niMT. [Old None TWrr, contracted 
from Tlumar. Old Saxon T^unor, 
A.-S. rAmtm-, Old High Ger. Do- 
nar i all from the same root as thun- 
der.] (ScatuLM^.) A eon of Odin 
and Friggai the god of irar, and 
in that capacity the defender of the 

rs against the (Sequent attacks of 
Giants. He drives a golden char- 

■nd, when it rolln along the heavens, 
it causes thnnder and lighlning. 
and that on 

Jled Mjolnir. , 

He bag also a femona lielt, -which. 



wbea on him, donbtaa hie tfaHtetll, 
and a pair of steel gauntleu, i^ch 
are of groat use to him, ai Mjolnir la 
almost always red -hot. The flfth 
day was sacred to this god, and hence 
it was called Thor's day, our Thw-i- 
day. See Mjulkir. 
mtomliiU, Sir "William, or Sqnlra. 
See Bttbcbeli^ Mk- 

1k dfPncUted St/Jirt f^totnAOT;— h«,biid ■ 

ThcffOQfiJi. An expressive name given 
. by the 'Eeil of StialTonl (Thomas 
Wentworth), one of the privy coun- 
cilors of King Charles I., to a vast 
and celebrated scheme projecled by 
himself, and designed to make the 
government of RnpljnH ^n absolute 
or deepotic monarchy. 
Thoroueh Dootor. [LatT Doctor 
Fvndatia.] An honoraty appellMion 
conferred i^wn William varro, an 
English Minorite and echolaiiljc phi- 
' ■ ■ ■ ' .air- 



loBOphcr 






It half of the a 



Tlioth. (Eirgpt. Mylh.) The god of 
eloquence, and the sQpposed inrent- 
or of writing and philoso"*""- *~* 



Thons^tleaa, Iflaa BetMT. The 
heroine of a novel of the same name 
by Mra. Heywood (1BB6-17681, sup- 
posed lo have Buegeated (he plan of 
tasB Bumey'B 'tvelina." She is 
TejHvsented as a virtuous, seneible, 
and amiable yoimg lady, botheed- 
leas of ceremony, ignorant of eti- 
qnetf e, and without experience oT the 
manner? of the world. She is con~ 
sequentty led into many awkward 
wtuHiions, most mortilying to her 
by which the delicacy of aa 
._j J — ..J I isatlength 



ihle and devoted lo 

mcd, and his aBwtiona almost fo 



Thn'ao. [LaC ; Gr. #p^n», a br)ie< 
gart, iiMm Bfaim, bold, over-bold.] 
The name of a swaggering captain 
in Terence's "Eunuch.'' From this 
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name is derived the adjective thro- 

Three Calendars. Three sons of 
kings, disguised as begging dervises, 
who are the subject of tales In the 
"Arabian Nights' Entertainments/' 

Jeanie went on onening doors like the 
■econd Calendar ■wanting an eye, in the cofttle 
of the hundred obliging damsels, untiL like 
the said prince-erran^ she came to a stable. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Three-fingered Jack. The nick- 
name popularly given to a famous 
negro robber, who was the terror of 
Jamaica in 1780. He was hunted 
down and killed in 1781. 

Three Kings of Cologne. See Co- 
logne, The Three Kings of. 

Three Tailors of Tooley Street. 
Three characters said by Canning 
to have held a meeting for redress 
of popular grievances, and to have 
addressed a petition to the house of 
commons, beginning, " We, the peo- 
ple of England." Tooley Street is 
m London, in the parliamentary bor- 
ough of South wark. 

What a queer fish Mr. Taylor must have 
been ! Where is he now ? why, he (your 
servant) is Taylor — Jeremy Taylor— Tom 
Taylor— Taylor the Water-Poet — Billy Tay- 
lor—the Thrte Tailors of Tooley Street— . . . ; 
and — he is asleep ! Sala. 

Thresher, Captain. The feigned 
leader of a body of lawless persons 
meeting as confederates, who attack- 
ed the collectors of tithes and their 
underlings in Ireland about the year 
1806, in consequence of the exactions 
of the latter in the counties of Mayo, 
Sligo, Leitrim, and part of Roscom- 
mon. Their threats and warnings 
were signed Captain Thresher. 

Thrym. {Scand. Myth.) A giant 
who fell in love with Freyja,and stole 
Thor's hammer, hoping to receive her 
hand as a reward for returning it. 
See MjOlnir. 

Thumb, Tom. [Fr. Le Petit Faucet, 
Ger. Dnumlinff.] The name of a di- 
minutive personage celebrated in the 
legendarv literature of England. He 
is said to have been buried at Lin- 
coln, where a little blue flag-stone was 
long shown as his monument, which, 
however, has been displaced and lost. 



In the Bodleian Library there is a 
work bearing the following title : ^* Tom 
Thumb Ills life and deatli : wheiin is de- 
clared many maruailons acts of mao- 
hood, full of wonder and strange merri- 
ments. Which little knight lived in 
King Arthur's time, and fiunous in the 
Court of Great Brittaine. London : 
printed for John Wright, 1690." It be- 
gins thus : — 

** In Arthur's court Tom ITntmbe did line, 
A man of mickle might. 
The best of all the Table Round, 
And eke a doughy knight. 

** His stature but an inch in height, 
Or quarter of a span ; 
Then thinke you not this little knight 
Was prou'd a valiant man ? ** 



" As to Tom Thumb, he owes his 
Christian name, most probably, to the 
spirit of reduplication. 8ome Teuton, or, 
it may be, some stiti remoter &ncy, had 
imagined the manikin, called, frcm. his 
proportions, Daumling, the diminutive 
of Dawn, the same word as our thumb ; 
while the Scots got him as Tamlane, and, 
though forgetting his &iiy proportions, 
sent him to Elfland, and rescued him 
thence just in time to avoid being made 
the 'Teind to hell.' As Daumling, he 
rode in the horse's ear, and^reduplicated 
into Tom Thumb, came to England, and 
was placed at Arthur's court, aa the true 
luid of Romance ; then in France, where 
little Oauls sucked their Latin poUex aa 
their pouce, he got called ^ Le Petit Pou- 
cet,' and was sent to the cave of an ogre, 
or orcoj — a monster (most likely a cuttle- 
fish), — straight firom the Mediterranean, 
and there performed his treacherous, but 
justifiable, substitution of his brother's 
night-caps for the infont ogressea* crowns, 
and so came to England as Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb, too often confounded with the 
true Tom Thumb." Yonge. 



_ " On ballad authority w© learn 
that * Tom a lyn was a Scocttsman bom.* 
Now . . . Tom-a-lin, otherwise Tamlane, 
is no other than Tom Thumb himself, who 
was originally a dwarf, or dwergar, of 
Scandinavian descent, being the Thaum- 
lin, t. e. Little Thumb, of the Northmen. 
Drayton, who introduce^ both these he- 
roes in his ' Nymphidia,' seems to have 
suspected their identity. . . . The prose 
history of Tom Thumb is manufisbctured 
from the ballad ; and by the introduction 
of the fairy queen at his birth, and cer- 
tain poetical touches which it yet exhib- 
its, we are led to suppose that it is a rifac' 
eiamento of an earlier and better origi- 
nal." Qu. Rev. 

Thunderbolt of Italy. A sobriquet 
or surname given to Gaston de Foix 
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■ (1489-lBia), nephew of Louis Xn. 
of France, and commander of the 
FreiwJi armies in Italy, where ho 

and distiDguished himself by the ce- 
lerity of hi3 movementB. 

Thimderep, The. A popnlar appel- 
lation of the London "TimeB;'^ — 
originally given to it on account of 
the powerful articles contributed to 
its columns by the editor, Edward 
Sterling. 

Tbunderiue LeKion. [Lat Legio 



Fulmi 



*■! 



n legion, a. d. 179, from the 
pray era of some Chriatiaos in it hay- 
ing been followed, it is said, by a 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
which not only enabled Uieni (o re- 
lieve their thirst, which had been ex- 
cessive, hut tended peatlj; to dia- 
comfit the Marcomanni, the invading 

tsr This legend hai b«n the Bublact 
Dtconsllemble eontroTen; ; and, Uunigh 

that tti« nUQO '* Thaaderiuir Ltabyn '* 



Thu'ri-o (9). A foolish 
enlJne, in Shakespeare's 



ival to Val- 



Two Gen- 
of Verona. 
TbwaQkam. A bmons character in 
Fielding's novel, "The History of 
Tom JouFS, a Foundling." 

VMIe the inrii >u rIBOIItldJilf wttb Ow 



5 TIM 

husUcH one -, DDVi'hKI u UuU^ ^Smo. 

Thfr'aia (1). [Gr. ei)f»T.c.] The name 
of a herdsman in Theocritus ; also, a 
shepherd mentioned in Virgil's sev- 
enth Eclogue, who has a poetical cdD' 
test with Coiydon ; hence, in modem 
poetry, any shepberd or rusUc. 

Where Coiydon a,uS TAipviM. in«t, 

■Hbba, Beau. Sea Buiii Tibbs. 

Tlb'Brt, Bip. A name given to the 
cati in the old romance of " Benard 
thflFos." See.KESABo. 

Tinkler, Timothr. One of the intOT- 
looutore in Wilson's "Noctes Am- 
brosianaa;" an idealized portrut of 
an Edinburgh lawyer named Eobert 
Sym (1750-1844). 

Tiddler, Tom. A personage well 
known among .children irom -ths 
game of " Tom Tiddler's groond." 
One of Dickens's minor tales is enti- 
tled " Tom Tiddler's Ground." 

Tiddy-don. A Dickname given to 
Ridiard Gienville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 



Thy-eat*!. [Gr. eWtnTi.J [Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A sou of Felops and 
nippodsmia, and brother of Atreua, 
wiUi whose wife he committed adul- 
teiy. In requital of this act, Atreus 
invited his brother to a feast, at which 
he made him ignoraotly eat the flesh 
of his owD son. Thyestes consulted 
an oracle, to learn how he might 
avenge himself; and having been told 
that his offspring bv his owii daugh- 
ter should avenge liim, he begot by 
her jEgisthus, who aiterward dew 



. .. 'The Critic," 
love-lorn ravings constitute the acme 
of burlesque tragedy. She ia the 
daughter of the governor of Tilbuiy 



vrma in tht pl«j. Ihiv fMnt B»a- 
DlDeal Kn "ia«oiiBDUblA id the 

Tillni-ry Fort, Governor of. A 

haracter in Mr. " '^ - 
The Spanish A 
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to lepresent the spirit of cbivalrous 
honor and generosity. 

49* '' The affection of Timias for Bel> 
jriuebe is allowed, on all hands, to allude 
io Sir Walter Raleigh's pretended adrai> 
mtion of Qaeen Elisabeth ; and his dis- 
graee, on account of a less platonio in- 
trigue with the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throg^orton, together with his restora- 
tion to fliTor, are pliUnly pointed ont in 
the subsequent e-vents. But no etnnmen- 
tator has noticed the beantiftil insinua- 
tion by which the poet points out the er- 
ror of his firiend, and of liis friend's wife. 
Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Cror- 
flambo, or sensual passion : he combats 
the monster unsuccessAiUy, and wounds 
the lady in his arms." Sir W. Scott, 

Ti'xnon. [Gr. Ti^imv.] An Athenian 
who lived in tlie time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, noted as an ** enemy to 
mankind." He is mentioned by rlu- 
tarch, Lucian, Aristophanes, and other 
Greek writers, but is best known to 
English readers as the misanthropical 
hero of Shakespeare's ^Timon of 
Athens." 



"The story ^ Shakespeare] is 
treated in a yery simple manner . . . : — 
in the first act, the joyous life of Timon. 
his noble and hospitable extravagance, ana 
^e throng of every description of sidtors 
to him ; in the second and tliird acts, his 
embarrassment, and the trial which he is 
thereby reduced to make of his supposed 
friends, who all desert him in the hour 
of need ; in the fourth and fifth acts, 
Timon's flight to the woods, his misan- 
tiizopical melancholy, and his death." 

SehUgel, lYafU. 

"When he [Horace Walpple] talked misan- 
thropy, he out-Timoned limon. Macatday. 

Tin-ola'Ti-9>n Doctor, The Great 
(9). A title assumed bjr William 
Mitchell, a white-iron smith, or tin- 
plate worker, of Edinburgh, who pub- 
ushed many indescribable books and 
broadsides there and in Glasgow at 
the beginning of the last centmy. 
" The reason why I call myself Tin- 
darian Doctor ^^^ quoth he, " is be- 
eause I am a Tmklar, and cures old 
Pons and Lantruns." His great work, 
the " Tmkler's Testament," was dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne. 

Tin-tas'el. A strong and magnifi- 
cent castle situated on the coast of 
Cornwall ; said to have been .in part 
the work of giants. It is renowned 



in romance as the birthplaoa of Kmg 
Arthur, and the residence of King 
Mark and Qneen Isolde. Its walls 
were washed b^ the sea, and imme- 
diately below It were extensive and 
beautiful meadows, forests abounding 
with game, and rivers filled with fish. 
According to Dunlop, some vestigee 
of this castle still remain. [Written 
also Tintaggel and TintadieL] 

Tin^ Diok. 1. Thename ofarxMnr 
artist in Scott's novels, **" The Bride 
of Lammermoor " and ^* St. Bonan's 
Well." 

2. A pseudonym adopted by Frank 
Boott Goodrich (b. 18^), a popular 
American author. 

Tip^PQrC$-nde'. A sobnqnet oon- 
ferred upon General William Henry 
Harrison, afterward president of tiie 
United States, during the political 
canvass which preced^ his Section, 
on account of tne victory gained by 
him over the Indians in the battM 
which took place on tiie 6th of No- 
vember, 1811, at the juaetion of the 
Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers. 

Ti-rSnte' the White. The hero cf a 
fine old romance of chivalry, com- 
posed and published in the niteent]^ 
century. His name is derived partly 
from his father, and partly firom his 
mother, the former being "lord of 
the seigniory of Tirania, on the bev- 
ders of England/^ the latter, Blanca, 
daughter of the Duke of Brittany. 

Tt-re'8i-|8 (23). [Gr. Teip«<nW.] (Gr. 
4' Bom, Myth.) A celebrated blind 
soothsayer of Thebes who lived to a 
great age. He pla^ a prominent 
part in the mythical mstory of Greece. 
His blindness is said to have beea 
sent upon him for some ofiense which 
he unintentionally gave to Minerva 
or to Juno, or because he imprudent- 
ly revealed to men things wnich the 
gods did not wish them to know. 

Thee, Sion, and the floweiy tnrooka be- 
neath . . . 
Nightly I visit; nor sometimes flirset 
Those other two equaled with me m fitle, 
, So were I equaled with them in renown, — 
'Blind Thamyris and blind Maonides: 
And Tiresias and Fhineus, prophets old. 

MiUom, 

Tirso de Moltna (tef 'so dft mp-le'n&). 
A pseudonym of Gabriel TeUez 
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(1570-1648), a Spanish monk and 
dramatist. His cheMauvrey a com- 
edy founded on tne legend of the 
world-famous Don Juan de Tenorio, 
is one of the most remarkable plays 
in the dramatic literature of Spain. 

Tisbina (tez-be^nit). See Pbasildo. 

Tl-siph'o-ne. [Gr. Tto-M^ioj.] (Ch\ 
^ Rem. Myth,) One of the three Fu- 
ries ; a minister of the vengeance of 
the gods, who punished the wicked 
in Tartarus. See Furies. 

Ti'tan. [Gr. Tiriv.] {Gr, # Rom, 
M'yih.) A son of Coelus and Terra, 
elder brother of Saturn, and father 
of the Titans, giant deities who at- 
tempted to deprive Saturn of the 
sovereignty of heaven, and were, by 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, the son 
of Saturn, hurled into Tartarus. Bv 
some poets, Titan is identified with 
Hyperion, Helios, or Sol; but this 
point is involved in obscurity. 

TI-ta'ni-$. {Fairy Myth.) Wife of 
Oberon,*and queen of the fairies. 

49* ''The Shakespearian commenta- 
tors hare not thought fit to inform ns 
why the poet designates the fairy queen 
' Titania.' It, however, presents no dif- 
ficulty. It was the belief of those days 
that tile Juries were the same as the clas- 
sic nymphs, the attendants of Diana. . . . 
The faiiy queen was, therefore, the same 
as Diana, whom Ovid (< Met.' iii. 178) styles 
Titania." KeighiUy. 

Her figure, hands, and feet, were formed 
upon a model of exquisite symmetry with the 
size and licthtness of her person, so that Tin 
tania herseu could scarce nare found a more 
fitting representative. iSSr TT. Scott. 

Tit'o6mb, Timothy (tit'kum). A 
iwm de plume adopted by Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland (b. 1819), a popular 
American author and journalist. 

Tt-tho'nus. [Gr. Tttfa>v<J?.] {Gr. 4> 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. He was so beautiful 
tiiat Aurora became enamored of 
him, and persu^ed the gods to make 
him immortal ; but, as she forgot to 
ask for eternal youth, he became de- 
crepit and ugly, and was therefore 
changed by her into a cicada. 

Tit'marsh, Mi'cli&-el Jbi'ge-lo. A 
pseudonym under which Thackeray, 
for a series of years, contributed 



tales, essays, and sketches to " t!ni. 
ser^s Magazine," all ** distinguished 
by shrewd observation, exquisite 
style, and the play of keen wit and 
delicate irony over a hard and phil- 
osophic meaning." He afterward 
published several volumes underfill 
same name. He is said to have beea 
called " Michael Angelo " by a friend 
who admired his broad shoulders and 
massive head, and to have added 
" Titmarsh *' by way of conttast and 
depreciation. 

Let whosoever is qualified tell forth the 
neculiar experiences of those classes [the 
flutnionable classes] in any serious form ^at 
may be possible; and let what is ridiculous or 
despicable among them live under tiie terror 
cf Michael Anffcu> TUnuurdL 



Titmousd, Mr. Tittilebat. The hero 
of Warren's " Ten Thousand a 
Tear; " a vulgar, ignorant coxcomb 
of the lowest order, a linen-draper*v 
shopman suddenly exalted, througli 
the instrumentality of certain rascal- 
ly attorneys, who discover a defect in 
a pedigreCj to the third heaven oi 
English aristocracy. 

We who have not had tiie 'advantafte of 

Sersonal observation, supposed "gent." to be 
tly given up to the use of those execrable 
animals who are the triumphs of John Leech^ 
pencil, and the butts of nls gentlemen,-* in 
short, the Tittlebat Titmice of &e English part 
of the British nation. JL O. White. 

TiVf'Te Tu§. Under this name, and 
under those of Muns, Hectors, Scour- 
ers, and afterwards Nickers, Hawka- 
bites, and Mohawks, dissolute young 
men, often of the better classes, 
swaggered by night about London, 
towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet cit- 
izens, and rudely caressing pretty 
women. Several dynasties of thecfO 
tyrants, after tiie Restoration, accord- 
ing to Macaulay , domineered over the 
streets. The Tityre Tus took their 
name from the first line of the first 
Eclogue of Virgil,— 
** Tit7re« tn patulss recubana tab t^gmine 

Tit'jf'-rus. [Gr. Tirvpo*, a Doric form 
of <rd.rvp<K, a satyr.] A character in 
Virgil's first Eclogue, borrowed from 
the Greeks, among whom this was a 
common shephera's name. He la 
thought to represent Virgil himself. 
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Chaacer is affectionately commemo- 

lated under this name in Spenser's 

" Shepherd's Calendar." 

Heroes and their feate 
Fatisued me, never weary of the pipe 
Of 2«yn«,aa8embling,a«he8anR, 
The rustic tlirong beneath his ntvorite beech. 

Cowper. 

Tit'y-U8. [Gr. TitviJ?.] ( Gr, 4- Ram, 
Myth.) A famous giant, son of Jupi- 
ter and Terra. His body was so vast, 
that it covered nine acres of ground. 
For attempting the chastity of Lato- 
na, or, as some say, of Diana, he was 
punished in the infernal regions by 
naving two vultures or serpents kept 
feeding upon his liver, which was 
made to grow again continually. 

Tiaona(te-tho'nJ,70). The name of 
a sword of the Cid. See Cid, The, 
and CoLADA. 

To'bjf'. The name of a dog in the 
common English puppet-show of 
** Punch and Judy." See Punch. 

49* " In some yersions of the great 
drams of *■ Punch,* there is a small dog, — 
a modem innovation, — supposed to be 
the private property of that gentleman, 
whose name is always Toby. This Toby 
has been stolen in youth firom another 
gentleman, and fraudulently sold to the 
confiding hero, who, having no guile him- 
self, has no suspicion that it lurks in 
others ; but Toby, entertaining a grate- 
fdl recollection of his old master, and 
scorning to attach himself to any new 
patrons, not only refuses to smoke a pipe 
at the bidding of Punch, but, to mark 
his old fidelity more strougly, seises him 
by the nose and wrings the same with 
violence ; at which instance of canine at- 
tachment the spectators are deeply affect- 
ed." Dickens. 

Toby, XTncle. See Uncle Toby. 

Todd, Ii&u'rie. A poor Scottish nail- 
maker, — the hero of Gait's novel of 
the same name, founded on the auto- 
biography of Grant Thorbum, — who 
emigrates to America, and, after some 
reverses of fortune, begins the world 
again as a backwoodsman, and once 
more becomes prosperous. 

Tod'gers, Mrs. M. A character in 
Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; " the proprietor of a " Commer- 
cial Boardmg-House " in London. 

TomH|-lin. The same as Tom Thumb. 
See Thumb, Tom. 



49* The name is sometimw written, in 
ignorance of its etymology. Tom-a-Lin- 
coin. An old book, formerly very popu- 
lar, relates '' The most pleasant History 
of Tom-a-Iincoln, that ever renowned 
soldier, the Red Rose Knight, sumamed 
the Boast of England, showing his hon- 
orable victories in foreign countries, 
with his strange fortunes in Faery Land, 
and how he married the fiiir Angliterra, 
daughter to Prester John, that renowned 
monarch of the world." It was written 
by Richard Johnson, and was entered on 
the books of the Stationers* Ck>mpa]iy, 
December 24, 1599. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry. An appel- 
lation very commonly employea to 
designate a crowd or rabble. 

Tomds, M. (mos'e5)' to'mi')» A char- 
acter in Moliere's " L' Amour M^de- 



»» 



cm. 

M. Tomi$ liked correctnc 
tice. 



. in medical prae- 
Maawkqh 



Tom Xjong. See Long, Tom. 

Tom Noddy. A name given to a 
fool, in various parts of England. 

Tom o* Bedlam. A name given to 
wandering medicants discharged from 
Bethlem Hospital on account of in- 
curable lunacy^ or because their cure 
was doubtful. 

Tooley Street, The Three Tailors 
of. See Three Tailors of Toolet 
Street. 

Toots, Mr. An innocent^ honest, and 
warm-hearted creature m Dickens's 
** Dombey and Son," " than whom 
there were few better fellows in the 
world." His favorite saying is, ** It's 
of no consequence." 

Topaz, Sir. See Thopas, Sir. 

Top'sjf". A young slave-girl in Mrs. 
Stowe's novel, " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
who is made to illustrate the igno- 
rance, low moral development, and 
wild humor of the African character, 
as well as its capacity for education. 

The book waa not deliberately made; but, 
Uke Topsy, it "growed." B. O. Whiie. 

Tormes, Iiazarillo de (Ift-thft-reePyo 
da tof'mgs, 70, 82). The hero of a 
Spanish novel of the same name, by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza<d. 1575), 
a novel of low life, the first of a class 
well known in Spanish literature un- 
der the name of the ffusto picarescOy 
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or the style of the rogues, and made 

famous all over the world in the 

brilliant imitation of it, Le Sage's 

" Gil Bias." 

Faithfully executed, [iti would exUbit . . . 
the type of the low-minded, merry-making, 
▼ulgar, and shallow *' Yankee," the ideal 
Yankee in whom European prejudices find, 
gracefully combined, the attractive traits of a 
Gines de Passamonte and a Joseph Sur&ce. a 
LazarUlo de Tormes and a Scapin, a Thersiies 
and an Autolycus. W. H. HurUntt. 

d'ot'ten-h&xn in Boots (tot^tn-Sm). 
A popular toast in Ireland in the year 
1731, during the administration of the 
Duke of Dorset. The government, 
being anxious to free themselves 
from the control of the Irish parlia- 
ment, attempted to obtain a grant of 
the supplies for twenty -one j'ears; 
but they were out-voted by a majority 
of one. The casting vote was given 
by Mr. C. Tottenham, of New Koss, 
who had come up from the country 
without having had time to change 
his tlress, which was considered a 

. remarkable breach of etiquette. 

Touchstone. A clown, in Shake- 
speare's " As You Like It." 

Arlecchino is, . . . in his original concep- 
tion, ... a buffoon or clown, whose moutn, 
fax from being eternally closed, as amongst 
us, is filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, 
and cranks, and witty devices, very often de- 
livered extempore. Str W. Scott. 

Touchwood, Iiady. A character in 
" The Belle's Stratagem," a comedy 
by Mrs. Crowley. 

The Dorimants and the Lady Totichwooda* 
in their own sphere, do not offend my moral 
sense; in fiuit, they do not appeal to it at alL 

CharUa Lamb. 

Touchwood, PSr'e-grlne. A touchy 
old East Indian, who figures in Scott's 
novel of " St. Ronan's Well.'* 

That Boswell was a hunter after spiritual 
notabilities, that he loved such and longed to 
be near them, that he first (in old Toucnwood 
AuchinlecVs phraseology) **took on with 
Paoli," and then took on with a schoolmaster, 
that he did all this, and could not help doing 
it, we count a very singular merit Carlyle. 

Toz, Miss. A grotesque character in 
Dickens's "Dombey and Son;" a 
little, lean old maid, of limited inde- 
pendence, and " the very pink of gen- 
eral propitiation and politeness." 

Tram, Tom. The hero of an old work 
entitled " The Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram, Son-in-law to Mother Winter; 
whereunto is added his Merry Jests, 



Odd Conceits, and Pleasant Tales; 
very delightful to read." This work 
was probably written in the seven- 
teenth centur)\ It was for a long 
time very popular, and continued to 
be republished until within thirty or 
forty years. 

Allyour wits, ^at fleer and sham, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram. 

Friar. 

Tranchera (trJn-ka'rft). [It., from 
the Fr. trancher, to cut.] The name 
of a sword of Agricane, which after- 
ward came into the possession of 
Brandimart. 

Tra'ni-o. A servant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare's '' Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Translator General. A title borne 
by Philemon Holland (d. 1636), the 
translator of Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, Xenophon, and other 
Greek and Latin authors. It was 
^ven to him by Dr. Thomas Fuller^ 
m his " History of the Worthies or 
England." 

Trap'bois. A superannuated usurer 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel of " The 
Fortunes of Nigel," "who was be- 
lieved, even at his extreme a^, to 
understand the plucking of a pigeonr 
as well [as], or better than, any man 
of Alsatia." 

It was as dangerous to have any pditieal 
connection with ifewcastle as to buy and seU 
with old TYapboia. MacoMlav. 

Trap'bois, Martha. A cold, decisive, 
masculine woman in Scott's "For- 
tunes of Nigel." 

Trav'Srg. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Piurfe 
of Shakespeare's " King Henry IV." 

Tre-mont'. The original name of 
Boston, Massachusetts; — given to it 
on account of the three hills on which 
the city was built. [Called also 7W- 
mount, or TrimourUain.'] 

jfSf B J many persons erroneously pro- 
nounced trem/5nt, or tre'm6nt. 

Trim, Corporal. Uncle Tobv's at- 
tendant, in Sterne's novel, " The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Grent. ; " distinguished for his fidelity 
and affection, his respectfulness, and 
his volubility. 
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4»->"MiB,liiito>dofbelnsUwoppo- I Triple ADiMioe. {ffi^) L A tieUT 
tfto, U, In tail notlaiu, tbc dapUcala of entered into In ie88,bT Gieit Britain, 

UneleTohy. Brerj frMh •mirton of «» I Sweden, »nd the Cmted ProTJnceL 
(.pijtal ""^"JT*™ S?^^'r« for ""s pnrpoee of checking the -lo- 

^^.I^b.^ i-'h ~^> 2. A treo^ between George L of 

Bnfcliuid, the United ProrincM, aod 
Ptulip, Duke of Oileuu, 




toa..>-uJ IWail .1017. • "■"^ J. ^^^^^ 

Trlnunan. A memorable 8«t ofpoli- 
ticiuis cDDtemptDOHBl; BO called by 
die two great partieB m the lime of 
Wiliiamlll. The chief of this junto 
wu Haii&i, who aesumed the nick- 
iwme as a litie of honor, aod warmly 
TindicBted iU dignity, beeaura, hb he 
nnuukBd, every thing good ' trims ' 



TriAo'a-lo. Ajest8r,inSb>kespeare'a 
" Tempest." 

CmudDU tbU ■ inlKuriua In (he mitlu' 
wold, IIW Dm iMa at TriaeiJh't boOlQ In the 

Trinitr Jonas. A aobriquet of Wil- 
liam Jones, of Naj^land U726-1800), 
diBtiDguished for hie treatiaes in de- 
fense of Ihe doctrine of the Trimrt, 
and alflo for having originated " The 
British Critic." 

Trin'o-Tlfnt, or Trin'o-Tan'tuin. 
An old name of London, corrupled 
from Tytga Nom (New Tr -' "-- 



mj< 



„ it byBratus.alegpnd- 
mjthiial king of Englajid, who 
1 to have been the founder of 



Tnrvtoveml wu t>alltaf old TrojrV ■ 






plans of Aiberooi, the SpaniBh minia- 
ter. It wu signed in 171T. 
Trip-bd'e-moa. [Gr. TpmjJUiiaT.] 
(6r. 4 Som. JVvti.) A farorite of 
Ceres, who taught him hnsbandiy. 
He was a great b,eio in the Elen^nian 
mjBteries. Plato makea him one of 
thejudgca in the lower world. 

[That 



(, fool, blockhead.] ' 
1 poet and cDicomb in Molibre'i 
:omed;, " L«B Femmes SaTante«." 



joDAkBlentohuBGterBef awrllerof poiOkB 
of gallantir sod of a powerftil lad eaeal- 
lent pTvuSer. Hb dnmatlo name waa 
origlnaUT IVuiiIiii. whMi, aa too ptafaUr 
pi^liiu: out Ctia IndlTldoal, *■■ ■olUoed 
Into IViuMvi. 

Wt hudiT know uj [nitaiHsairfBuatnilclk 
■Dd ndum of biimu "^^J^*'*^^ 

dull! ^tt lulf IHboMl bsrini up icaliut ■ 
«oridliJunu,wl11]mn0nnn<<pcitaoTiEnona 



Trla'tr^m, Sir. One of the moA 
eelebraled heroes of medieval ro- 
mance. Eia adventure* form an 
episode in the hiaton- of Anhnr'a 
' — ■■ — ^ related bj Thomas tliB 

^'l 

seduwr of his uncle's wife. Tradi- 
tion long ascribed to him the laws nx- 
ulating the practice of veoeiy, or t&a 
chase, which were deemed of initch 
^ the Middle Aftea, 



See Isolde. 
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ularly entered the ranki of the names of 
ttnrrow, and it was, no doubt, in allusion 
to it, that Don Quixote accepted the so- 
briquet of * The Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance.' " Yonge. In " Morte 
d' Arthur," the name is explained as sig- 
nifying sorrowful hirth^ and is said to 
hare been given to Tristram b j liis moth- 
ef , who died almost as soon as she had 
brought him into the world. 

" Thou canst well of wood-craft," aaid the 
king after a pause ; " and hast started thy 
game and brought him to bay as ably as if 
^Hgtram himself had taught thee." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Triton. [Gr. TptVwv.] {Gr, f Bom, 
Myth.) A powerful sea-d(eity, son of 
Neptune and Amphitrite; a green- 
haired being, with the upper part of 
the body human, and the lower part 
that of a fish. At the bidding or his 
fhther, he blow^ through a i^ell to 
nmse or calm the sea. Later writers 
Speak of a plurality of Tritons. 

Great GodI I*d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn T 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have Kumpses that would make me less mr- 
lom; 
Uaye sight of Proteus condng from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreatbM horn. 

Wordsworth. 

Triv^-gSnt. The same as Termagant, 
a supposed deify of the Mohanime- 
dans, whom our earlj^ writers seem to 
have confounded with pagans. See 
Termagant. 

Triv'i-^ [Lat., from ter (in composi- 
tion tri\ three, and via, way.] (jRom. 
Myth.) A name given to Diana, be- 
cause her temples were often erected 
where three roads met. 

Troll, Brenda. See Bbsnda. 

Troil, Magnus. A character in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of " The Pi- 
rate;'* a Zetlander of wealth and 
rank, but of neglected education, 
brought up among inferiors and de- 
pendents, and having, in consequence. 
Doth the vices and the virtues natu- 
rally produced by such limited sodal 
intercoiurse. 

Troil, Minna. See Minna. 

Trol-liia. [Gr. Tp«fAo?.] ( Gr. ^ Rem. 
Myth.) A son of Priam and Hecuba, 
slain by Achilles. He is the hero 
of Chaucer's poem of " Troilus and 
Cresseide." and Shakespeare's play 
of "Troilus and Cressida." There 



is no trace of the story of CropcddA 
lunong the ancients. 

49* " TIiiB [the vehement paMdon of 
Cressida] Shakespeare has contrasted 
with the profound affection represented 
in Troilus, and alone worthy the namo 
of loye; affection, passionate indeed, — 
swollen with the confluence of youtiiAd 
instincts and youthful &ncy, and grow- 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, 
in short, enlarged by the coUectiye sym- 
pathies of nature, — but still having a 
depth of calmer element in a will stronger 
than desire, more entire than choice, 
and which gives permanence to its own 
act by converting it into fiedth and dutj. 
Hence, with excellent judgment, and 'vdth 
an excellence higher than mere judgment 
can give, at the close of the play, when 
Cressida has sunk into infamy below re- 
trieval and beneath hope, the same will 
which had been the substance and the 
basis of his love, wliile the restless plalui- 
ures and pasdonate longings, Bke sea 
waves, had tossed but on its surfikce,*^ 
this same moral energy is represented as 
snatcliing him aloof fmca. all nrighbor- 
hood with her dishonor, from aU lin- 
gering fondness and languishing r^prets, 
while it rushes witii him into otiier and 
nobler duties, and deepens the channel 
which his heroic brother^s death had left 
empty for its collected flood." Coleridige, 

Tro-pho'ni-us. [Gr. Tpoi^oayux.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A celebrated archi- 
tect who, with his brother AgamedetL 
is said to have built the teinple or 
Apollo at Delphi. After deaths he 
was worahiped as a hero, and had a 
famous oracle in a cave near Lebadia, 
in Boeotia, which was entered only 
in the night. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. A kind- 
hearted but ogreij^-mannered annt, 
in Dickens's novel of " David Opp- 
perfield." 

TriliaX-b^r, Parson. A fa.t clei^- 
man in Fielding's *' Adventurer oT 
Joseph Andrews;" noted for his ig- 
norance, selfldmess, and sloth. 

Tnui'nion» Commodore Hawser 
(trun'yun). The name of an eccentric 
naval veteran in Smollett's nov^, 
" The Adventures of Peregrine Pidt- 
le." He is represented as having 
retired from service in consequence 
of injuries received in engagements; 
yet he retains his nautic^ and mi^ 
itary habits, keeps garrison in: bSa^ 
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house, which is defended by a ditch 
and entered through a draw-bridge, 
obliges his servants to sleep in ham- 
mocks and to take turns on watch 
all the ^ear round, and indulges his 
humor m various other odd ways. 

Try'^-xndur'y Sir. The hero of an old 
metrickl romance, and a model of all 
knightly virtues and good qualities. 

Tu'bftL A Jew, friend to Shylock, in 
Shakespeare^s '* Merchant of Venice." 

Tuck, Friar. See Fbiab Tuck. 

Tulk'ing-hom, Mr. A lawyer in 

Dickens's novel of " Bleak House," 

in possession of family secrets which 

are of no importance to any body, 

and which he never divulges. 

Finally, it is said to the phonotype, in the 
words or Tulkinghonit ** I fell you, I do not 
like the company you keep." ThomoB HiU. 

Tupxnan, Traoy. A character in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers; " rep- 
resented as a member of the Pick- 
wick Club, and as a person of so 
susceptible a disposition that he fell 
in love with eveiy pretty girl he met 

Turoaret (tiif'kft'rft', 34). A charac- 
ter in a comedy of the same name by 
Le Sage; a coarse and illiterate man 
who has grown rich by stock opera- 
tions. Tne name is proverbially ap- 
|>lied to any one who grows sudaenly 
rich by means more or less dishonest, 
and who, having nothing else to show, 
makes a display of his wealth. 

Turk Gregory. The name given by 
Falstaff, in Shak^peare's historical 
play, " 1 Henry I v ." a. v., sc. 3, to 
rope Gregory VH. (the belligerent 
Hildebrand), who became a bjr-word 
with the early reformers for vice and 
enormity of every description. 

Ttimii>-hoer. A nickname given to 
Geoi^e I., because, it is said, when 
he first went to England, he talked 
of turning St. James's Park into a 
turnip ground. 

Tur'nua. A kmg of the Rutuli in 
Italy, slain in single combat by 
^neas, who was his rival for the 
hand of Lavinia, daughter of Bang 
Latinus. See Lavinia, 1. 

Turpentine State. A popular name 
for the State of North Carolma, which 



produces and exports immense quan- 
tities of turpentine. 

Tur'pin, Dick. A noted English felon, 
executed at York, for horse-stealing, 
April 10, 1739. His celebrated lick 
to York, on his steed Black Bess, is 
graphically described in Ainsworth's 
" Rookwood,'- but a CTeat portion of 
the description is said to nave been 
written by Maginn. 

Tur'vey-drop, Mr. A character in 
Dickens's novel of " Bleak House;" 
represented as living upon the earn- 
ings of his son, who nas a most slav- 
ish reverence for him as a prefect 
" master of deportment.** 

Tu^ti-villua. An old name for a 
celebrated demon, who is said to have 
collected all the fragments of words 
which the priests had skipped over 
or mutilated in the performance of 
the service, and to have carried th^n 
to hell. 

Twelve Aposfles of Ireland. A 

name given to twelve Irish prelates 
of the sixth century, who appear to 
have formed a sort of corporation, 
and to have exercised a kind of juris- 
diction or superintendence over the 
other ecclesiastics or ** saints " of the 
time. They were disciples oi St. 
Finnian of Clonard. 

4^ Their names were as foUows: 1. 
Giaran, or Eieran, Bishop and Abbot of 
Saighir (now Seir-Keiran, King's Couik- 
ty) ; 2. Giaran, orKeiran, Abbot of Clom- 
nacnois ; 3. Golum-cille (or St. Gohxm- 
ba) of Hy (now Zona) ; 4. Brendan, Bish- 
op and Abbot of Glonfert ; 5. Brendan, 
Bishop and Abbot of Birr (now Parsons- 
town. King's Gounty) ; 6. Oolomba, Ab- 
bot of Tirdaglas : 7. Molaise, or Laisre, 
Abbot of Damhiris ( now Devenish Island, 
in Lough Erne) ; 8. Gainnech, Abbot <^ 
Aichadhbo, Queen's Gounty ; 9. Ruadan, 
or Bodan, Abbot of Lorrha, Tipperaxy 
Gounty ; 10. Mobi Glairenech, or the 
Flat-&ced, Abbot of Glasnooidhan (now 
Glasneyin, near Dublin) ; 11. Senell, Ab- 
bot of Cluain-inis, in Lough Erne ; 12. 
Nannath, or Nennith, Abbot and Bishop 
of Inismuige-Samh- (now Inismac-Saint^ 
in Lough Erne. 

Twelve Peers. Famous warriors 
of Charlemagne's court ; — so called 
from the equality which reigned 
among them. They were also termed 
"paladins," a term originally signi- 
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fying officers of the palace. Their 
names are not always given alike by 
the romancers. The most famous of 
them were Orlando, Rinaldo, Astol- 
fo, Oliver, Ogier le Danois, Gjiianelon, 
Florismart, Namo, Otuel, Ferumbras, 
Malagigi. See these names. 

Twickenham, Bard of. See Babd 
OP Twickenham. 

Twist, Oliver. The hero of Dickens's 
novel of the same name ; a poor boy 
bom and brought up in the work- 
house of an English village, starved, 
beaten, and abused by every body, 
but always preserving a samt-like 
purity and lovableness, even under 
circumstances of the deepest misery, 
and when surrounded by the very 
worst of evil influences. 

Twitoher, Harry. A sobriquet 

popularly given to Lord (Henry) 

Brougham (b. 1778), on account of 

a partial chorea, or tic, in the muscles 

of his face. 

Dont yon recollect, North, some yean ago, 
that Murray's name was on our tifle-page; 
and that, oeing alarmed for Subtcripnon 
Jamie [Sir James Mackintosh] and JUarrv 
Tufitcher, he took up his pen, and scratched 
his name out^ as if he had iMien emperor of 
the West signmg an order for our execution? 

Jfoctea Amtrosiance. 

Twitoher, Jemmy. 1. The name of a 

character in Gay's " Beggar's Opera." 

2. A nickname given to John, 

Lord Sandwich (1718-1792), by his 

contemporaries. 

When sly Jemmy Turiicher had smugged up 

liis fhce 
With a lick of court whitewash and pious 

grimace, 
A-wooinff he went where three sisters of old. 
In hamuess society, guttle and scold. Orau,. 

Two Eyes of Greece, The. A name 
given by the ancients to Athens and 
Sparta, the most celebrated of all t^e 
Grecian cities. 

____ Behold, 

Where on tiie ^gean shore a city stands. 
Built nobly; pure the air, and light the soUi 
Athens, (Ae eye q/* Crreece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to fiimous wits 
Or hospitable. KSZton. 

Two Kings of Brentford, The. See 
Brentford, The Two EliNoa of. 

Two-shoes, Goody. See (Joody 
Two-shoes. 

Tyb'^t. A nephew to Lady Capulet, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of ** Romeo 
and Juliet." 



Were we to judge of their strength in other 
respects from the efforts of their writers, we 
should esteem them very unworthy of Dry- 
den's satire, and exclaim, as Tybalt does to 
Benvolio, — 

**WhatI art thou drawn among these heart- 
less hinds ? •' Sir W. Scott. 

T^-bur'ni-$. [A Latmized form of 
Tyburn.] A cant or popular name 
given to the Portman ana Grosvenor 
Square districts in London. 

Ty'detls. [Gr. TvaevcJ ( Gr. f Bom. 
Myth.) A son of (Eneus, king of 
Calydon, and father of Diomedes. 
He was one of the seven chiefs who 
besieged Thebes, where he gready 
distinguished himself. See Seven 
AGAINST Thebes. 

Tj^-di'dSj. [Gr. Tva«i8»75.] {Gr, f 
Rom. Myth.) A patronymic of Dio- 
medes, ue son of Tydeus. See Di- 

OMED. 

Tyn-da're-us (9). [Gr. TwUpwi.'X 
{Gr, 4" Rom. Myth.) A king or 
Sparta, husband of Leda, and the 
reputed father of Castor and Pollux. 
See Castor. 

Tyn-dSr1-d89. [Gr. Oi Tvi^opideu.] 
{Gr. 4" Rom. Mtfth.) A patronymic 
of Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Tyndareus. See Castor. 

Tyne'm^n. [That is, losing man.] 
A surname given to Archibald lY., 
Earl of Douglas, from his many mia* 
fortunes in battle. 

Ty'phfin. [Gr. Tv<^v.] 1. {Gr, 4 
Rom, Myth.) A famous fire-breath- 
ing giant, stfuck by Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt, and buried under Mount 
^tna. [Written also Typhoeus 
(ti-fo'fis).] 
2. See Osiris. 

Tyr (ter, or tSf). {Scand, Myth.) A 
son of Odin, and younger brother of 
Thor. He was a warrior deity, and 
the protector of champions and brave 
men ; he was also noted for his sagac- 
ity. When the gods wished to bind 
the wolf Fenrir, T}t put his hand 
into the demon's mouth as a pledge 
that the bonds should be removed 
again. But Fenrir found that the 
gods had no intention of keeping 
their word, and revenged himself in 
some degree by biting the hand off. 
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Uflsero (ood-j&'ro). See Ooieb lb 
Danois. 

Uffolino (oo-go-le'no). [It UqoUno 
de' Gherardeschu'l A Pisan noble of 
the thirteenth centuiy, and leader of 
the Gruelphs. Having been defeated 
in an encounter with Archbishop 
Baggier! , a leader of the Ghibelline 
faction, he is said to have been im- 

Srisoned, together with his sons, in 
le tower of the Gualandi (since 
called the Tower of Hunger>, where 
they were left to starve, the keys 
having been thrown into the Amo. 
Dante has immortalized the name 
and sufferings of Ugolino. He is 
represented as voraciously devouring 
the head of Ruggieri, in hell, where 
they are both frozen up together in a 
hole in a lake of ice. 

Nbthins in histoTy or fiction— not even the 
■torr which Ugolino told in the sea of ever- 
lasting ice— approaches the honors which 



were reoounted by the few survivors of that 
Bight [spent in the Black Hole of Calcutta!. 

Macama^. 

Woe to him who has fi>und 
The meal enough: if Ugolino 's fUU, 
His teeth have crunched some fouL uxmatnxal 

thing, 
For here satiety proves penary 
More utterly inemediaole. 

TTlen-Spiegel (oolen-spe'gel). See 

OWLE-OLASS, TyLL. 

tJlivieri (oo-le-ve-a'ree). See Ou- 
VEE, 1. 

tJllijp {or ool'loof). (Scand, Mfth,) 
A warlike deity who presided over 
single combats, archer}'', and the 
chase. He was accustomed to run 
80 rapidly on snow-shoes^diat no one 
was a match for him. [Written also 
Uller and Ullr.] 

T71-ri'o$. A hideous old sibyl in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe.'- 

U-lys'sds. [Gr. 'oSv^ffev'?.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom, Myth.) A son of Laertes, king 
of Ithaca; husband of Penelope, and 
father of Telemachus; distinguished 
above all the Greeks at the siege of 
Troy for his craft and eloquence. On 
his way back to Ithaca, after the fall 



otTroy, he wm exposed to inereffiUe 
dangers and misfortones, and at last 
readied home without a single com- 
panion, after an absence of twenty 
^ears. His adventures farm the sao- 
ject of Homer's "OdTssey." See 
CmcE, Penelopjb, and Pol.ysbs- 

MUS. 

I7'n$. A lovely, lady in Spenser's 
** 15 aery Queen," intended as a per- 
sonification of Truth. The name 
Una signifies one, and refers eithtf to 
the singleness of purpose charactens- 
tic of truth, or to the singular and 
unique excellence of the lady's char* 
acter. See Bed-cross Kmoax. 

The gentle ladymaiTled to flie Moor. 

And neavenly TZna with her mil ky li^^lwif^ 

HindftdoA 
Of thee, whose nnios waUceth mild «pft aot 
As Una^a lion, cpalnlesa thongfa aabdUifed^ ■ 
Beside thy purity of womanhood. 

JOtm A. JB* 



UnoIeSaxn. AjoculajcorvnlgarnaiBe 
of the United States government. 

4G^ " Immediately after the last dAeU^ 
ration of war with England, Elbert An- 
derson, of New York, then a oontraetor, 
visited Troy, on the Hudson, where was 
ooncentrated, and where he pnroluuMil, 
a large quantity of prorietons, — heel^ 
pork, &.C. The inspectors of these arti- 
cles, at that place, were Messrs. Bbeneaec 
and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentle- 
man (invariably known as * Uncle Sam ') 
generally superintended in person a lanm 
number of workmen, vho, on this ooea- 
slon, were employed in overhauling tlur 

gx>yisionB purchased by the oontractoir 
r the anny. The casks were m^Tkud 
* E. A. — U. S.> This work fell to the lot 
of a &oetiou8 fellow in the employ of the 
Meairs. Wilson, who, on b^ng ttaked by 
some of his ftllow-workmen the meaning 
of the mark (for the letters U. S.. far 
United States, were then almost entirely 
new to them),said * he did not know, un- 
less it meant Elbert Anderson and I7ne|e 
Sam,' — alluding exelndvely, then, to the 
said * Uncle Sam ' Wilson. The joke took 
among the workmen, and paraed cnr- 
rently ; and ' Uncle Sam ' himself, being 
present, was occasionally rallied by theai 
on the increasing extent of his posses- 
sions. . . . Many of these workmen, .he- 
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" Dncle Tom's Cabin ; " » nsgio liun. 



ordar. Thalr old JokeB > 
■n, and belbie the bit caj 



Unole To'bJ-. The hero of Sterne's 
novel, "The Life Hud Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent. ;" represented 
as 1 captain nho bad beea wounded 
■t the Biege of Namor, and forced to 
retire from the service. He 
bnted fer his kindesn and 
«, his courage, gaHantty, 









him to a slave-dealer. Atlsr passing 
throngh various hands, and enfibr- 
ing great craeltieB, be finds relief in 

nnderground Bailroad. A popnlar 
embodiment of the varions ways ia 
which fugitive slaves from the South- 
em Stales of the American Union 
were assisted in escsping to the 
Northern to Canada, before the aba- 
lilion of slavery took place; <rften 
humorously abbreviated U. G. B. B. 

cele- I XJndertakor, The Oflnoral. Ben 
levo- Gbhbhal Uhdebtasbr, Thr. 

^''"~ UndortBlcera. Parties in the Iiidi 






portrait of 

diaracter, a 

the counterpart ot Uncle roby' 
a^ " But what shall I i^ tc 



rgained with the government ti 
carry its measnm, and who-receiyed 
in return places, penaions, and ptxi^ 
able jobs. 

1 wnoee .^„i. ti. t' !^ ■. 
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the but of oorpoiali, thou wfabtiir at 
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•lampla, uA suing notblna *rt wb&t 
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SdMl" Uigi Hum. 

4^"Ur Uods Tobj ii on« of the 



esB It, un let petit bojthamme ! ur bt 
^wUnn-ereen, hi* slega, and hli antoon 
ID woiuil say ot think no; thing unlB? ' 



of the most delightful creations of 
Gennan fiction. Like the other ira- 
ler-nympbs, she was created without 
a soiu, which she could gain only hy 
marriage with a mortaf By sncli 
marriage, however, she tiecame sub- 
ject to all the paiua and miseries of 
mortal men. 
Tnfortunote Peaoe. (HM.) The 
peace of Catean - Cambreris (April 
3, 1659), negoUated by Enclaod, 
• ^ ■ " ■ids treaty 
ouDced all 






o Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, 



agreed to restore Calais t' 



Lng- 
togive 



security for five hundred thousand 
crowns in case of failure. 
J-nl-i^al-taa. ISccleaiutical EiiL) 
The name given to a famous bull 
issued by Pope Clement XI., in 1T13. 
against the l^nch Qasslation of the 
How Testament, with notes by Pas- 
quier Quesnel, priest of the Oratory, 
aod a celebrated Jansenist. The 
bull began with the words, "Unigaii. 
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ft» Dei FUiuSj'^ and hence the name 
given to it 

Unique, The. See Only, The. 

Universal Doctor. fLat. Doctor 
Universalis.'^ 1. An honorarjr title 
given by his admirers to Alain de 
Lille (1114-1203), one of the greatest 
divines of his age. 

2. A designation applied, in allu- 
sion to his extensive and profound 
learning, to Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). See Angelic Doctor "and 
Dumb Ox. 

Unlearned Parliament. See Pab- 
LIA3IEMT OF Dunces. 

U-ra'ni-$. [Gr. Ovpavia."] (Gr, ^ 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Muses ; the 
one who presided over astronomy. 

U'ri-nids (9). [Gr. Owpavi«ai.] {Gr. 
• dRom. Myth.) The descendants of 

Uranus ; by some identified with the 

Titans. See Titan. 

U'ri-nus (9). [Gr. Ovpay«k.] {Gr, 
Myth.) One of the most ancient of 
the gods, husband of Tellus or Terra, 
and father of Saturn; the same as 
the Caelus of the Romans. 

^rban, Sylvanus, Gent. The ficti- 
tious name under which the "Gen- 
tleman's Magazine " is edited, and by 
which is expressed its . universality 
of town and country intelligence. 

Tme histories of last year's ghost, 
Lines to a rinelet or a turmm. 

And trifles for the " Morning Poet,** 
And nothing for Sylvantta Urban. 

Praed. 

Here, through St/lvanut Urban himself, are 
two direct glimpses, a twelvemonth nearer 
hand, which show iu how the matter has been 
proceeding since. Cctrlyle. 

Urganda (oof-ginMi). The nam6 of 
a potent fairy in the romance of 
"Amadis de Gaul," and in the ro- 
mances of the Carlovingian cycle and 
the poems founded upon them. In 
the Spanish romances relating to the 
descendants of Amadis, she is in- 
vested with all the more serious ter- 
rors of a Medea. 

This Urganda seemed to be aware of her 
own imnortance, and perfectly acquainted 
with the human appetite. Smollett. 




We will beat about together, in search of 



this Uroaiida, . . . who can read fUt, ttie 
riddle of thy fate, better than . . . Caaaaadia 
herself. iSir W. Seott. 

Urion, Sir (yoo'ri-an, 9 ; Ger, pnm. 
oo're-An). [G«r. Herr UrianJ] 
Among the Germans, a sportive des- 
ignation of a man "wiio is very little 
thought of, or who is sure to turn up 
unexpectedly and inopportunely. In 
Low German, the name is applied to 
the Devil. 

U'ri-el(9). [Heb., fire of God.] An 
angel mentioned in the second book 
of Esdras. Milton makes him '* re- 
gent of the sun,'* and calls him ^ ibn 
sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heav- 
en." 

Ur's^ Ma'j^r. A nickname given by 
Boswell, the father (Lord Auchin- 
lech), to Dr. Johnson. 

4^ " My fitther's opinion of Dr. John- 
son," 8a3ns hlB biog^pher, *' may be oon- 
jectared from the name he afterwards 
gave him, which was * Ursa Msjor.' Bat 
it is not true, as has been reported, that 
it was in consequence of my saying that 
he was a constellation of genius and lit- 
erature." Goldsmith remarks : ** John- 
son, to be sare, has a roughness in his 
manner ; but no man alive has a more 
tender heart. He has nothing of the 
bear but his skin." 

Ur'su-1&. A gentlewoman attending 
on Hero, in Shakespeare's **Mu(£ 
Ado about Nothing." 

Useless Parliament. [Lat. Parlior- 
mentum Vanum.] (Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the first parliament 
held in the reign of Charles I. It 
met June, 18, 1625, adjourned \o Ox- 
ford, August 1, on account of the 
plague, and, having offended the 
king, was dissolved on the 12Ui of the 
same month. 

Utgard (dbt'gard). [Old Norse, outer 
ward or inclosure.] {Scand. Myth.) 
A circle of rocks surrounding the 
vast ocean supposed to encompass 
the earth, which was regarded as a 
flat circular plane or disk ; the abode 
of the Giants; the same as Jdtun- 
heim. 

Utgard - Iiold (dbt'gard-lo'kee). 

{Scand, Myth.) The king of Ut^Eurd, 
and chief of the Giants. See Loki. 

U'thSr. Son of Constans, one of the 
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fabnlouB or legendary kings of Brit- 
ain, and the rather of Arthur. See 
Igerna. 

And what resounds 
In fable or romance of Vther's son. 
Begirt with British and Armoric kni^ts. 

Mythic Uther's deeply wounded son. 
In some foir space of sloping ereens, 

Lav, dozing in the vale or Avalon, 
And watcned by weeping queens. 

U-to'pi-$. [From Gr. ov, not, and 
Ton-os, a' place.] A term invented by 
Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), and 
applied b^ him to an imaginary- 
island which he represents to have 
been discovered by a companion of 
Amerigo Yespucci, and as enjoying 
the utmost perfection in laws, poli- 
tics, &c., in contradistinction to the 
defects of those which then existed 
elsewhere. The name has now passed 
into all the languages of Europe to 
signify a state of ideal perfection. 



"The second book . . . gives a 
geographical description of the island: 
the relations of the inhabitants in social 
life, their magistrates, their arts, their 
systems of war and religion. On the lat- 
ter subject, — which could hardly be ex- 
pected from the practice of the author, 
— the most unbounded toleration is 
granted. The greater part of the inhab- 
itants believed in one Spirit, all-powerful 
and all-pervading ; but others practiced 
the worship of heroes and the adoration 
of stars. A community of wealth is a 
f^damental principle of this republic, 
and the structure [is] what might be ex- 
pected from such a basis." DufUop. 



" That he [Sir T. More] meant this 
imaginary republic seriously to embody 
his notions of a sound system of govern- 
ment, can scarcely be believed by any 
one who reads it and remembers that the 
entirely fimciftil and abstract existence 
there depicted was the dream of one who 
thoroughly knew man in all his compli- 
cated relations, and was deeply conversant 
in practical gOTemment." 

J. H. Burton. 
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Vtdiiui (Ti'de-iis^ 103). The ntme 
of a gnve and heavy pedant in 
Mo1i^re*s comedy, " Lei Femmes Sa- 
rantcH.** 



The rhaneter of Tsdliu if sup- 
poMd to b« a satire on Manage, an eeceleei- 
aftk celebrated for his learaing and wit. 
It is said, howeTer, that Mtoage bore the 
attack upon his pedantry with such per- 
fect good liuuor and good flense that Mo- 
ll^re always refused to acknowledge that 
he liad taken him for his model in con- 
structing the cliaracter of Yadlus. 

Val'en-ttne. 1. One of the heroes in 
tlie old romance of "Valentine and 
On>K)n/* which in of miccrtain age 
and aiithorHhip. though it probably 
belongfl to the fmccnth centiuy. See 

OUftON. 

I)o not tliink you will meet a gallant Valen- 
Mm in rvrry Ensliah rider, or an Onon in 
ereiy IliKbland drover. Sir W. Scott. 

9. One of the " Two Gentlemen 
of Verona/* in Shakespeare's play of 
that name. 

3. A gcntlcmivn attending on the 
Duke in Shakespeare's *' Twelfth 
Night." 

4. One of the characters in 
Goethe's " Faust." lie is a brother 
of Margaret, whom Faust 1ms seduced. 
Maddened uy his sister's shame, he 
interrupts a VriMiade of Faust's, at- 
tacks him, is stabbed by Mephistonh- 
eles, falls, and expires uttering vehe- 
ment n^proaches against Margaret 

Val-hU1$. [Icel. mlhi^, hall of the 
slain, lYtHu nih\ slaughter, and hfiii^ a 
n»val hall, Old Saxon and Old High 
Ger. hiilh,] {Saind. ^fyth.) The 
IvilaiV of immortality, inhabited by 
the souls o( hennas slain in battle, 
i Written also Valhall and Wal- 
halla.] 

Val-ktr^-«p, or ValTc^. [Old 
Norw wlkgnit, fn>m ca/«r, crowds of 
slain, and tn'Sm, Avrii, to select : A.- 
8. i\Y«Vy»iV, Ger. Warikiirtn^ U'dAty- 
rtii, or U'citt'ynVa.l (SctimL Myth.) 
Beautiful and awful maidens, me^tsen- 
f;ers of Odin, who visit lields of bac- 



Ue to ctny off to Talballa the ioiib 
of heroes iHio fall. At the banqoetB 
of Valhalla, they hand round to the 
guests mead and ale. [Written also 
Valkyrias.] 

Valley of Humiliation. In Ban- 
yan's ** Pilgrim's Progresa," a vaDey 
m which Cnristian was attacked 1^ 
ApoIIyon, who nearly overpowered 
hmi, out was at length wonnded and 
put to flight 

Valley of the Shadow of I>oath In 
the *' Pilgrim's Progreaa*' of John 
Bunjan, the yalley throagh which 
Ghnstian, after his encounter with 
ApoUyon, was obliged to pass oo bis 
way to the Celestial Ci^. ''Now 
this valley is a very solitaiT' plaee; 
the prophet Jeremian thus aescribei 
k: '^A wilderness, a land of dMBtfta 
and pits, a land of drought, and of 
the Shadow of Death, a land that 
no man' (but a christian) 'passeth 
through, and where no man dwelt' " 
See Psalm xxiii. 4. 

One wonld have thonglit InTenoy had 
been the VaOeiiiiftke Shadow ^-Deikk^lStM 
inferior chieft showed aaeh reluetenoe to ap- 
proach it. Sir W. SeoU. 

Van-dyok' of Soulptore. A desig- 
nation conferred upon Ajitoine Coj- 
sevox (1640-1720). a French sculptor, 
on acc6unt of the beauty and anuna- 
tion of his figures. 

V^nes's^. [Compounded of l^m, 
the first syllable of Vanhamrighj and 
Essa^ diminutive of Ettker.^ A po- 
etical name given by Swift to l&s 
Esther Vanhomrigh, a young lady 
who had fallen in love with hun and 
proposed marriage. How her decla- 
ration of afiection was received is re- 
lated in Swift's poem of *'' Cadenns 
and Vanessa." See Cadrsts. 

Vanity. 1. An established duoacter 
in the old moralities and puppet- 
shows. 

2. A town in Bunyan*8 •* Pilgrim's 
Progress/' on the road to tlfteGdiM- 
tial CitA-. 
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Vanity Fair. In Banyan's spiritual 
iJlegory, " The Pagrim's Progress," 
the name of a fair which was held 
all the year round in the town of 
Vanity. " It beareth the name be- 
cause the town where it is kept is 
lighter than vanity {Ps. Ixii. 9), and 
uso because all that is there sold, 
or that Cometh thither, is vanity." 
Thackeray has made use of this name 
as the title of a satirical noveL 



The origin and history of this fair 
«re thus describe : " Almost five thon- 
sand years ago there were pilgrims walk- 
faig to the Celestial City, and BeiSIzebub, 
ApoUyon, and Legion, with their com- 
panions, perceiying^ by the path that the 
Eilgrims made that their way to the city 
ly through this town of Yanity, they 
contriyed here to set np a fidr, — a fair 
wherein should be sold all sorts of van- 
ity, and that it should last .all the year 
long. Therefore, at this fitir are all such 
merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades, 
places, honors, preferment«, titles, coun- 
tries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures; and 
delights of aU sorts, as harlots, wives, hus- 
bands, children, lives, hlood, bodies, souls, 
diver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and 
what not. And^ moreover, at this fidr 
there is, at all times, to be seen jugj^gs, 
cheats, games, fools, knaves, rogues, and 
that of every kind. And, as in other 
fidrs of less moment, there are several 
rows and streets, under their proper 
names, where such and snch wares are 
vended, so here, likewise, yon have the 
proper places, rows, streets, (namely, 
eountries and kingdoms,) where the 
■ wares of this fiiir are soonest to be found. 
. . . Now, as I said, the way to the Celes- 
tial City lies just through this town 
where tliis lusty &ir is kept; and he 
that would go to the city and yet not go 
through this town, must needs go out of 
the world." 

I charge you to withdrawyour ffeet from 
the delusion of that Vanity Fair in whilk ye 
are a sojourner, and not to go to their worship, 
whilk u an ill-raumbled mass, as was weel 
termed by James the Sext. Sir W. Scott. 

Va'pi-$ng. A name — probably a 
feigned one — occurring in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night," a. ii., sc. 

3. See PlGROOBOMITUS. 

Vft-ri'n$. A poetical name given by 
Swift to Miss Jane Wanrng, for 
whom, in eariy life, he professed an 
attachment. It is a Latinized form 
of Waryng. 

V$-rft'ni. {Hindu Myth.) The ruler 



of the ocean; repieaented as a white 
man riding on a sea-monster, with a 
club in one hand and a rope in the 
other. 

Vath'ek. The hero of William Becfc. 
ford's celebrated novel of the same 
name ; a haughty and effeminate mon- 
arch, led on by the temptations of a 
malignant genie, and the sophistries 
of a cruel and ambitious mother, to 
commit all sorts of crimes, to abjure 
his faith, and to offer allegiance to 
Eblis, the Mohammedan Satan, in 
the hope of seating himself on the 
throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 

We saw men, who, not yet in the vigor of 
lift, were blasS wlfli its pleasures; men 
with the poisoned youth, FaM«ik-like, to find 
themselves some day with fires, unquenchaUe 
and agonizing, in the place of tiiose hearts 
they luul silenced, perverted, and destroyed. 

Fvtnam'* Mag* 

Ve (vee, or va); (Scand. Myth.) One 
of the three deities who took part in 
the creation of the world ; a Dsother 
of Odin and Yili. 

Veal» Mrs. An imaginary person 
whom De Foe feigned to have ap- 
peared, *'the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Can- 
terbury, on the 8th of Sept., 1706," 
— one of the boldest and most adroit 
experiments upon human credulity 
that ever was made. 

Vegiliantino (vftl-yftn-te^no, 77). The 
name of Orlando's horse. 

Venerable Bede. See Bede, Thb 
Venerable. 

Venerable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
VenerabilisJ: A title given to Wil- 
liam de Champeaux, a celebrated 
philosopher ana theologian of the 
twelfth centmy, regarded as the first 
public professor of scholastic divinity, 
and the founder of scientific recdism. 

Venerable Initiator. [Lat. VeneraB- 
Uia Inceptor.'] An honorary appel- 
lation conferred upon William of 
Occam (d. 1347), a famous English 
scholastic philosopher. 

Venice of the 'West. A name some- 
times given, rather inaj^propriately, 
to Glasgow, the chief city of Scot- 
land. 

A bird proper, on the shield argent of the 
city of Glasgow, has been identlfl»l with the 
resuscitated pet of the patron saint The 
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' tree on wMdi it U there perched U a com- 
memoration of another of the saint's mira- 
' dee. . . • Another element in the blazon of 
- the Venice qfthe Went is a flsh^ laid across the 
■tern of the tree, " in base," as the heralds say. 

J. H. Burton. 

Ve'nus. {Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) The 

goddess of love and beauty, said to 
ave sprung from the foam of the 
sea. She was the wife of the de- 
formed blacksmith Vulcan, but was 
not remarkable for her fidelity to 
him. Her amour with Adonis is par- 
ticularly celebrated. Bv the Trojan 
Anchlses, she became tlie mother of 
^neas, and hence was regarded by 
the Romans as the progenitor of then: 
nation. See JBneas. 

7e'nu8-berg. See Eckhardt, The 
Faithful. 

/Sr'gds (4). A watchman and night- 
constable, in Shakespeare's ^'Much 
Ado about Nothing," noted for his 
blundering simplicity. 

Vermilion Sea. A name formerly 
given to the Gulf of California, on 
account of the red color of the infu- 
soria it contains. 

VSr'non, Die {or Dl-an'^). The he- 
roine of Sir Walter ScotVs novel of 
' *'Rob Roy; " a young girl of great 
beau^, talents, and excellence of 
disposition, to which are superadded 
pride of high birth, and the enthusi- 
asm of an adherent to a persecuted 
religion and an exiled king. She is 
excluded from the ordinary wishes 
and schemes of other young ladies 
by being predestined to a hateful 
husband or a cloister, and by receiv- 
ing a masculine education, under the 
superintendence of two men of talent 
and learning. 

T^'er-tum'nus. [Lat., from vertere^ to 
turn, to change, to transform.] {Rom. 
Myth.) The god of the seasons, and 
of their manifold productions in the 
vefretable world. He fell in love 
with Pomona, and, after vainly en- 
deavoring to get access to her under 
a thousand different forms, at last 
succeeded by assuming the appear- 
ance of an old woman. In this 
guise, he recounted to her lament- 
able stories of women who had de- 
spised the power of love ; and, when 



he found that her heart was tonched, 
he suddenly metamorphosed himseli 
into a beautiful youth, and persuaded 
her to marry him. 

Very Christiaxi Doctor. See Most 
Christian Doctor. 

Very Methodical Doctor. See 
Most Methodical Doctor. 

Very Besolute Doctor. See Most 
Resolute Doctor. 

Ves't*. [Gr. 'E<rria.'] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn, and sister of Ceres and Juno. 
She was the goddess of fire, and she 
also presided over flocks and herds. 
Her mysteries were celebrated by 
maidens, called vestal virgins, who 
kept a fire constantly burning on her 
hearth or altar, and who were re- 
quired to lead lives of perfect purity. 

V6to, M. et Mjne. (mos^e^' ft mP- 
dim' vft'to'). Injurious names often 

given b^ the anarchists of the French 
;evolution to Louis XVI. and his 
queen, Marie Antoinette. The ex- 
pression originated in the indignation 
of the people at the veto allowed the 
king on the resolves of the National 
Assembly. The name occurs in the 
celebrated song, " La Carmagnole," 
which, with the accompanying dance, 
was performed at popular festivfds, 
executions, and outbreaks of popular 
discontent during the Reign of Terror. 



That b the pass ye hare brought ns to. And 
now ye will breaic the m" - - - 

Veto on horseback to ridebver us. Carlyle. 



the prisons and set Capet 



Ve'tuB. A nom deplume of Edward 
Sterlmg (1773-1847), an English 
writer. 

4^ " He [Sterling] now ftirthermore 
opened a correspondence with the * Times ' 
Newspaper ; wrote to it, in 1812, a series 
of Letters under the signature of Yetus : 
voluntary Letters I suppose, witliout pay- 
ment or pre-engagement, one successfol 
Letter calling out another ; till Yetus and 
his doctrines came to be a distinguish- 
able entity, and the business amounted 
to something. Out of my own earliest 
Newspaper reading, I can remember the 
name Vetus as a kind of editorial backlog 
on which able editors were wont to chop 
straw now and then. Nay, the Letters 
were collected and reprinted ; both this 
first series, of 1812, and then a second of 
next year." Carlyle. 
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Vi'l Dol'a-ro'»$. [Lat., way of pain.] 
A name popularly given, since tbe 
Clirislian era, lo the road at Jeiusa- 
l«m leading from the ItfaunC of 01- 
ivei to Golgotha, which Jesiia passed 

fixion. Upon 'this road are situaled 
the hooee where the Virgia Mary was 
born; the church erecled upon the 
spot where she fell when she heheld 
Jesus sink under the weight of the 
cross ; the house of St.Yeronica, npon 
" impiojed to wipe away . 



is blood and avreit, Ihi 
face was miraculously impree$ed. 

Christian tradition 



■ated b 



. The road, which 
at the Gate of Judgment.' i 

Vioar of Bray. A name originally 
given to an English clergyman who I 
was twice a Paniat and twice a Prot- I 
reigns. It is 



, ctunnd (rich tb* 



is uld (Nichols' 
, YOl. yili., p. 2311 to 
lu offlMt In Colonel 
lie reign of George I. 



' Sir W. SCOU. 

>r Christ. A title assumed by 



BOW commonly applied to one who i Vioar of Christ. A title asBU 
d«aerW hia party when it is no longer L the pope of Rome, who claim! 
fbr his safety or his interest to remain i erciae a delegated authority 

in it. I representative or viceg" " ' 

«a- B"j la a Ullage in BeAshin. ( -yioar of ■Wakefield. 
' Tta Tlwciou. rtcm benot, ' ".H Fut Goldsmith's novel oft 



Primrose, Thk Rev. Doctob, 

in en toulE v:>ca b m)- 11^ iIdoU 



Viae, Tlie. A e 



allegorical 

mfmo'ril- 
of the 



character who invariably 
the old English mvsterieB ai 
itiefl which preceded the ti 

regular modem drama. Ht 

tastically accoutered in a long jerkin, 
a cap with ass's ears, and a dagger 
of lath. His chief employment waa 
to make sport for the muldtade by 
leaping on the back of the Devil, — 
another personage always intreduced 
info these plays, — and belaboring 
him with his dagger till he roared. 
The Devil, however, always carried 
him oiT in the end. He bore the 
name sometimes of one particular 

was generally called "The Vice," 
simply. He was succeeded la hla 
office by the fool and tbe elown, and 
is now best remembered by the alia- 
Hons which occur in the plays of 






TID I 

to his cluuicter ud of- 



Vldar (ve'daf ). (Sctad. JlfyO.) Tha 
KDd of niedom and of lilence. UJs 
fiiak IB so peoetnitiD^ tbat bt nads 
the most secret thoughts of men. 
Hs veare ver^ thick shoee, sad 
iMnce is sometimea called " the god 



mithtfa 



the I 






ra of tie J 



Vln-oentl-o (yin-Mm'shl-o). 1. Tha 
Duke of Vienna in Shake^ieare'H 
" Measut« for Heaaore." He com- 
tuita biB atxptflr to Aoffclo (with 
vhom £>calus i» usocioted Id a sub- 
ordinate capacity), under the pre- 
teit of beioB called to take ao ur- 
f^t and diHtaoI jounie7; and, by 
exchanging the Toj-al purple for a 
monk^B hood, ob^rvea tncognito the 
condition of hii people, and eapedal- 
ly the manner --■■' -"— -' •■-- -- 



a. An old 1 
in ShaXeepeare' 
Shrew." 
Vlnagar Blbla. A 



of hia TJce- 
itlemau of Piaa, 



igar Blbla. A name given to 
edition of the Bible published in 
nlT nt the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
By a ludicrous misprint, the title of 



of Lute WE 

" Parable of the FTne- 
of, " Parable of the 



this^'shri/sh 



u !■ Impoulble, ^ lb 



t1ilsperpleiit:r, VloU 



tidinn of 
(InthRK 






" ?i:z 



OllTla, W* are left to Infa (fbr ao K la 
hinted In tlu IliM axene) that Ibia duks 
■ - ■ bui aJieedj made ■ome Impr wlp a 
on TMt'i Ima^iutlaii ; and whsn du 
tiomea to plaj tiu oonflduilfl, and to be 
loaded iritli^'nnB and klndnw In her 
- nnmed character, that ahe ahonld be 




w aiqnIsllBlj li the et 

tfTT of VEola fitted Co bfr Hrt, cajrylDg 

^nrd and aplrltua] grace of modH^.'* 

Vi'o-lsnit. A character hi Shake- 
fipeare'a " All 'a Well that Enit 
Well." 



te.] 



ir J'<^a la 7 
naparle, by bia 



partisans m France, aner me DoDlab- 
ment to Elba, and designed to be ex- 
pressive of their hope tbat he would 
return in the spring (of 1816). The 
flower and the color were publicly 
worn by them as a party distinctioii. 
TiTKinis (vSr'ibe'ne', 8i). The 
heroine of Bemardin de St. Pierre'i 
romance entitled " Paul et Virginie," 
— "a .tiDptcal Arcadian rontaiMe 
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which [fbr a time] reigned supreme 
over French, English, and German 
imaginations of a certain caliber, and 
rendered the name Virginie trium- 
phant in France." 

Tlrsui Modesty. A surname given 
by Charles II. to the Earl of Rochester 
(John Wilmot), because he blushed 
80 easily. 

Virgi]:! Queen. An appellation pop- 
ularly given to Queen Elizabeth 
(1533-1603). She may, in fact, be 
said to have assumed it; for, on the 
10th of February, 1559, less than 
three months after her accession to 
(he throne, in a speech which she 
made to the privy council and a 
deputation from the house of com- 
mons, who had requested her, in the 
name of the nation, to be pleased to 
take to herself a husband, she said 
that for herself it would be enough 
*' that a marble stone should declare 
that a queen, having reigned such a 
time, lived and died a virgin.'* EUs- 
torians, however, agree that her right 
to the title is at least questionable, 
even if it be not demonstrably ill- 
founded. See Maiden Queen. 

VirginB, The XUeven Tliousand. 
See Eleven Thousand Vibgins, 
The. 

Vish'ntl (6). [Sansk., from vishy to 
pervade, to extend through nature.] 
\ Hindu Myth.) One of the chi^ 
deities of the later religion, and the 
second person of the holy Trimurtiy 
er triad; regarded as the preserver, 
while Brahma is the creator, and 
Siva the destroyer. He accomplishes 
the objects of his providence by suc- 
cessive avatars or incarnations, in 
which he appears and acts on earth. 
Nine of these have already taken 
place ; in the tenth, which is yet to 
occur, he will appear on a white 
horse, with a flammg sword, for the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
Buddha and Juggernaut are both 
regarded as avatars of Vishnu. 

Vitalis (ve-t&'lis). A pame assumed 
bj Erik Sjoberg (1794-1828), a dis- 
tinguished Swedish lyric poet. By 



this pseudon3an he intended to con- 
vey the notion of " Vita /is," Life is a 
struggle. 

Viv'i-an. Mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. She forms the subject of 
one of the poems in Tennyson*s 
" Idylls of the King." See Lady op 
THE Lake, 1, Merlin, and Lance- 
lot DU Lac. [Written also Viv- 
ien, Viviana, and Viviane.] 

Voland, Squire (fo'lint. 56, 67). 
[Ger. Junker Voland.'] Among the 
Germans, a ^miliar name for the 
Devil. 

Vol-po'ne. [It, an old fox.] The 
title of a play b^ Ben Jonson, and 
the niame of its chief character. 

Volscius, Prince. See Pbincb 

VoLsciua. 

Voltaire, Tl^e German. See Ger- 
man Voltaire. 

Voltaire, The PdislL See Polish 
Voltaire. 

Vorii-iii$nd. The name of a courtier, 
in Shakesi)eare*s tragedy of " Ham- 
let." 

Veiund (vo'loont). {Scand, Myth,) 
A renowned smith, corresponding to 
the Vulcan or Dsedalus of classical 
mythology. Like Vulcan, he was 
lame, was alwavs busy at the forge, 
and executed all kinds of smith-work, 
from the finest ornaments in gold 
to the heaviest armor. See Wat- 
land Smith. 

Vor'IA-glr. Seneschal of Constans (a 
fabulous king of Britain), and usurper 
of the throne after Constans had been 
killed by his subjects. 

Vnl'oan. [Lat. VtHcanns.'] (Gr.^ Rom. 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and Juno, — 
according to some accounte, of Juno 
alone, — and the husband of Venus. 
He was the god of fire, and the 
patron of blacksmiths and all woi^ers 
m metal. His workshop was sup- 
posed to be under Mount Mtna; and 
there, assisted by the Cyclops, he 
for&:ed the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
and arms for the gods and for cele- 
brated heroes. See Mulcibbr. 
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W&d'm^, 'Widow. The name of a 
lady, in Sterne's novel of " Tristram 
Shandv," who tries to secure Uncle 
Toby for a husband. 

WaKner (^i|'n6f, 58, 68). The name 
of a character in Goethe's " Faust." 
This name is not original with Groethe, 
but was borrowed D^ him from old 
legends, in which it occurs under 
the form of Cristoph Wagner, who 
is represented to have been the at- 
tendant, or J'amuluSj of Faust 

4^ " Wagner is a type of the philis- 
ter and pedant ; he sacrifices himself to 
books, as Faust does to knowledge. He 
adores the letter. The dust of folios is 
his element, parchment the source of his 
inspiration. . . . He is one of those who, in 
the presence of Niagara, would vex you 
with questions about arrow-headed in- 
scriptions ; who, in the presence of a vil- 
lage festiyal, would discuss the origin of 
the Pelasgi." Lewes. 

'Wason Boy. A popular sobriquet 
of Thomas Corwin (1794-1865), an 
American statesman. While yet a 
lad, General Harrison and his army 
were on the northern frontier, almost 
destitute of provisions, and a demand 
was made on the patriotism of the 
people to furnish the necessary sub- 
sistence. The elder Corwin loaded a 
wagon with supplies, which were de- 
livered by his son, who remained with 
the army during the rest of the cam- 

Eaign, and who is said to have proved 
imself " a good whip and an excel- 
lent reins-man." 

"Wakefield, Pindar of. See George 
a-Green. 

"Walking Stewart. The sobriquet 
of John Stewart, an English traveler, 
born in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, died in 1822. This cele- 
brated peripatetic traveled on foot 
througii Hindostan, Persia, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Eu- 
rope, and the United States. 

j8®" " A most interesting man, whom 
personally I knew ; eloquent in conversa- 
tion ; contemplative, if that is possible. 



inezoen; enuy beyond all naeh of helle- 
bore (three Anticyrae would not hxn 
cured him), yet sublime and dlTinely 
benignant in his visionariness ; the man 
who, as a pedestrian traveler, had seem 
more of the earth's snrfiBMse, uid c<»nmu- 
nicated more extensively with the chil- 
dren of the earth, than any man before 
or since ; the writer, also, who published 
more books (all intelligible by fits and 
starts), than any Englishman, except, 
perhaps, Richard Baxter, who u said to 
have published three hundred and sixty- 
five, plus one, the extra one being, proba- 
bly, meant for leap-year." De Qmncey. 

"Walpureis (^al-poof'gis, 58, 68). The 
name of the female saint who con^ 
verted the Saxons to Christianity. 
May -day night is dedicated to her, 
and is popularly thought to be the 
occasion of a great witch festival on 
the summit of the Brocken, in the 
Hartz mountains, — a superstition 
supposed to have originatea in the 
secret celebration of heathen rites, in 
remote places, by those who adhered 
to the ancient faith when their nation, 
was forcibly converted to Christianity. 

"Wim^bl. The " son of Witless," and 
the clown or jester of Cedric of Roth<> 
erwood, in Sur Walter Scott^s " Ivan- 
hoe." 

'Wandering Jew. See Jirw, The 
Wandering. 

'Wantley, Draecm of. See Dragon 
OF Wantley. 

'Ward, Artemos. A pseudonym 
adopted by Mr. Charles F. Browne, 
an American humorist of the present 
day, author of a series of popular 
comic productions purporting to be 
written by an itinerant ahowman, 
and remarkable for their perverse 
orthography. 

"War of 1812. (Amer.Bist.) A name 
commonly mven to the war between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which beg%n on the 18th of June, 
181^, and ended, Feb. 17, 1815, on 
the ratification by congress of the 
treaty of peace concluded at Ghent 
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War of Liberation. (Cer. Siil.) 
The name oomraonlv given to the 
nai undertaken by the Germans, in 
1813, to throw off tho French yoke 
in con?equence at the de»lruclion oF 
Bonnparie's grand army in the Kus- 
Eian campaign of 1812. 

War of the Barons. {Eng. nUt.) An 
Inaurrection against the anthorily of 
Heniy ill., which broke out in 1262, 
and was excited by hie faithlessness 
and the opprcsBJona of hia favoritea. 
The batons were headed by Simon de 
Montfort, whose death, in 1265, at the 
battle of Evesham, occasioned their 
submission- 



land, Fra 
A Provii 



;e, Austria, and the Unit- 



Philip, Duke of Anjou' (grandson of 
Louia XIV. of France), or the Arrh- 
dute Charles (son of the Emperor 
Leopold 1. 1, should succeed to the 
throne of Spain, left vacant by the 
death of Charles 11. It commenced 

peace of Ftrecht, March 13, 1713, by 
which Philip was acknowledged and 

jjgnaliMd by the splendid achieve- 
menle of the Duke of Marlborough. 

■War of the Three Henries. IFr. 
SUt.) A war between Henry Til. 
liing of France, Henry de Bourbon, 
king of Navarre, and Henry, duko 
of Guise, growing out of a project 
of the last lo exclude Iha kmg of 
Navarre from hia right of succeaeion 
to ilie French thione. 

Wara of the Boses. (Sag. ITitl.) A 



(1^3-1486), It 
badges or emblems of the parties to 
the etrife, — that of the house of York 
being a white rose, and that of the 
bouse of Laacaster a red rose. 
VCaahlnicton of Colombia. A name 
given to Simon Bo)ivar(lT8S-1831), 



who established the Independence of 
the Spanish provinces oVVenezuela 

upon united into a republic, called 
Colombia, of which he was choaen 
the firat president- 

■Wts'tle, 'William (w6s'l). A p««o- 
donym of John Gibson Lockhait 
(lTM-1854), under whicb he contrib- 
uted to " Blackwood's Migazuie." 

Water -poet. A title asnimed by 
John Taylor, an English poet |1680- 
16H), who for a long time fbliowed 
the occnpatioD of a waterman on the 
Thames. 

Wtttlins 8b«et. A name v^ gen- 
erally given in England, during the 
Middle Ages, to the Via Ladta, or 
" Milky Way." It occurs in Chau- 
cer's "House of Fame," Bookll.: — 

Y^ciilliji 11 hu Waltoffe^^tt,^' 
In " The Conipleynt of Scotland," 

the quhyt circle, the quhilk the mart- 
nalis callie Vallatutral." The Dams 
occurs again, in the translation of the 
"Jineid" by Gawain Douglas: — 
'■Of«T«i7ilMneth«lwinkUii»iiotUbo, 
Arthiuii taoLue, mad Uyulu, h*>*lVnlnj 



This, however, was only an applloB- 
tion of the word, not its proper and 
original meaning. The real Walling 
Street was a road eslendine across 
South Britain in a general direction 

Bichborough or Dover, it ran through 



highway, and the portion 
through London still preserves the 
old name. Under the Britons, Wat- 
ling Street eJtisted as a simple forest- 
lane or track-way; the Romans made 
a great military road of it; and the 
Anelo-Saxona adopted it, as they did 
all me Roman roada and bridges in 
every part of the island. 

ti^D. By wnne the itnet i> mppoHd to 
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hare been called, in honor of VUeUius^ the 
Via (or Strata) YUellina^ of which the 
modern name is an Anglo-Saxoa cor- 
ruption. According to Camden, it was 
named after ViteUiantu, who directed the 
work, and whom the Britons, in their 
language, called Guetalin. Florence of 
Worcester (Chron. sttb. an. 1013) derives 
the name from the WcBtUngs, or sons of 
King Waetla, who, Wright says, " was, no 
doubt, a personage of the Anglo-Saxon 
mythology." Grimm offers no expla- 
nation, but merely remarks, ^' Who the 
Wsetlings were, and how they came to give 
their name both to an earthly and a heav- 
enly street, we do not know." This glit- 
tering pathway in the sky has, in other 
countries, been called after roads on 
earth. By the Italians, it was denomi- 
nated the '' Santa Strada di Lorettoy 
Aventin,a German writer in the sixteenth 
century, calls it " Eurhigstrassf,^* and 
makes it belong to a mythical King £u- 
ring on the Danube. 

Wayl^nd Smith, or "Wa/l&nd the 
Smith. A mytliic(il an I Invisible 
farrier — the Volund or Wltlnnd of 
Northern fable — whose name has 
been handed down to the present 
time by English traditions. He 
haunted the vale of White-Horse, in 
Berkshire, where three squarish Hat 
stones supporting a fourth are still 
pointed out as his stithy. His fee 
was sixpence, and, unlike other work- 
men, he was oflfended if more was 
offered him. Sir Walter Scott, by a 
strange anachronism, introduces him 
into the romance of " Kenilworth " 
as a living person of the reign of 
Elizabeth, bee Volund and Wie- 

LAND. 

"Weeping Philosopher. A sobriquet 
ffiven to Heraclitus, a native of 
Ephesus, who nourished about 500 
years b. c. He was of a gloomy and 
melancholy disposition, and is said 
to have been perpetually shedding 
tears on account of the vices of man- 
kind. 

J9S* The name of Democ/ritus, the 
laughing philosopher, being often coupled 
with that of ileracli/tua, the weeping 
philosopher, many speakers are apt to 
accent tlie latter, incorrectly, on the sec- 
ond syllable. 

Weird Sisters. Three witches, in 

Sliakespeare's tragedv of " Mac- 
beth." 



4^ " The Weird Sisters are as true a 
creation of Shakespeare's as his Ariel and 
' Caliban, — &tes, furies, and materializing 
witches being the elements. They are 
wholly different from any representation 
of witches in the contemporary writers, 
and yet present a sufficient external re- 
semblance to the creatures of vulgar prcj^ 
udice to aot immediately on the audience. 
Their character consists in the imagina- 
tive, disconnected firom the good. They 
are the shadowy obscure and fbarfully 
anomalous of physical nature, the law- 
less of human nature, — elemental aveng- 
ers without sex or kin.'* Coleridge. 

Weissnichtwo (^s'nikt-^o', 68, 71). 
[Ger., I-know-not-wh'ere. Compare 
Scot. Kennaquhair.'] A name given, 
in Carlyle's " Sartor Resartus," to a 
place (probably meant for London) 
spoken of as containing a university 
in which Herr Teufelsdrockh is pro- 
fessor. See Teufelsdrockh, Herb. 

"Wellep, Samuel. Mr. Pickwick's 
man, in Dickens's celebrated " Pick- 
wick Papers ; " designed as an epit- 
ome of London low life in its most 
agreeable and entertaining form. He 
is an inimitable compound of wit, sim- 
plicity, quaint humor, and fidelity. 

jS^ " The far-famed Sam Weller corre- 
sponds to no reality. The TiOndoner bom 
and bred is apt to be the driest and most 
uninteresting of beings. All things lost 
for him the gloss of novelty when he was 
fifteen years old. He would suit the mu- 
seum of a nil admirari philosopher, as a 
specimen, shriveled and adust, of the ul- 
timate result of his principle. But Dick- 
ens collected more jokes than all the cab- 
men in London would utter in a year, 
and bestowed the whole treasure upon 
Sam." Bayne. 

"Weller, Tony. The father of Sam 
Weller, in Dickens's " Pickwick Pa- 
pers;" a representative of the old 
oroad -brimmed, great-coated, many- 
waistcoated, red-faced race of Eng- 
lish stage-coachmen. 

Well-founded Doctor. [Lat. Doc- 
tor Fundatissimm.] An honorary 
appellation conferred, on account of 
his profound learning, upon JEgidius 
Komanus (d. 1316), of tne family of 
Colonna, Archbishop of Bourges, and 
general of the Augustinians. 

Well-languaged Daniel. See Dan- 
iel, The Well-lakguaged. 
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Werther (wer'tfr, 4; Ger.pron. ^6r'- 
t6r, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
sentimental romance, " The Sorrows 
of Werther," in which he portrays 
the character of a young and highly 
endowed spirit who has become dis- 
gusted with life. 

j«S* " ' Werther,' infusing itself into the 
core and whole spirit of literature, gave 
birth to a race of sentimentalists who have 
raged and wailed in every part of the 
world till better light dawned on them, or, 
at least, exhausted nature Ikid itself to 
sleep, and it was discovered that lament- 
ing was an unproductive labor." Carlyle. 

The practical, not the sentimental, is Fried- 
rich's interest, not to say that Wertiier and the 
sentimental were not yet bom into our afflict- 
ed earth. Carlyle. 

Western, Miss Sophia. The sweet- 
heart of Tom Jones, in Fielding's 
"History of Tom Jones, a Fomid- 
ling." 

Western, Squire. A jollv country 

fentleman in Fielding's " History of 
'om Jones, a Foundling." 

4^ " Amongst these [the characters of 
the story], Squire Western stands alone ; 
imitated from no prototype, and in him- 
self an inimitable picture of ignorance, 
prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, unit- 
ed with natural shrewdness, constitution- 
al good-humor, and an instinctive affec- 
tion for bis daughter, — all which qual- 
ities, good and bad, are grounded upon 
that basis of thorough selfishness natural 
to one bred up from infancy where no one 
dared to contradict his arguments, or to 
control his conduct." Sir W. Scott. 

There now are no Sgrare Westerns, as of old, 

And our Sopliias are not so emphatic. 
But fair as them or fiairer to behold. Byron. 

Rants which in every thing but diction re- 
sembled those o{ Squire Western. Macavlay. 

Conceive a rugged, thick -sided Squire 
Western, of supreme degree, — for this Squire 
Western [Frederick Wiffiam I., of Prussia] is 
a hot Hohenzollem, and wears a crown roy- 
al,— conceive such a burly ne plus ultra of & 
Squire, with his broad-based rectitudes and 
surly irrefragabilities. Carlyle. 

Western Beservei A name popu- 
larly given to a tract of country 
reserved by the State of Connecticut, 

• at the time of the cession of the 
North-west Territory to the United 
States. Disputes arose, after the war 
of the Revolution, between several 
of the States, respecting the right of 
soil in this territory, which were only 
allayed by the cession of the whole 



to the United States, Connecticut 
reserving a tract of 3,666,921 acres 
near Lake Erie. In ISCK), j urisdiction 
over this tract was relinquished to 
the federal government, the State re- 
serving the right to the soil, and dis- 
posing of it in small lots to settlers 
(from which sales she obtained her 
ma^ficent school-fund), while the 
Indian titles to the rest of the soil 
were bought up by the general gov- 
ernment. 

Westminster, Iions Meg of. See 
Long Meq of Westminster. 

Westminster's Glory. See Eng- 
land's Pride and Westminster's 
Glory. 

WetB'§r-ell, Elizabeth. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Miss Susan War- 
ner, an American writer of the pres- 
ent day, author of " The Wide Wide 
World " and other works. 

Whir'ton, Eliza (-tn). The heroine 
of a novel of the same name, founded 
on fact, by Mrs. Hannah Foster, an 
American authoress. 

Whir 'ton, Grace (-tn). A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Mrs. Anthony Todd 
Thomson {nee Katharine Byerlcy), a 
popular and voluminous author of 
the present century (d. 1862). 

Whar'ton, Philip (-tn). A pseu- 
donym adopted by John Cock bum 
Thomson, a popular English author. 

Whirling Rocks. See Sympleg- 
ades. 

WhXs^ker-Sn'dos, Don Pe-rolo. 

The lover of Tilburina, in Sheridan's 
farce of " The Critic." 

I dare say I blushed; for I . . . had chris- 
tened him j)on Ferolo Whisherandos. 

Thackeray. 

WTiiskey Insurrection. {Amer. 
Hist.) A name given to an outbreak 
in Western Pennsylvania, in 1794, 
resulting from an attempt to enforce 
an excise law passed in 1791, which 
imposed duties on domestic distilled 
liquors. The insurrection spread into 
the border counties of Virginia, and 
called forth two proclamations from 
President Washington, which had no 
effect. • It was finally suppressed by 
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General Heniy Lee, governor of Vir- 
ginia, with an armed force. 

"Wliistlecraft, 'William and Bobert. 
A nom de plume of John Uookham 
Frere(1769-18-«>), an English author 
and statesman. 

IVhite Devil of "Wallaohia. A so- 
briquet given by the Turks, to whom 
he was a great terror, to George Cas- 
triota (1404-1467), a celebrated Al- 
banian chief, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, that is, Bey, or Prince, Alex- 
ander. 

'White House. In the United States, 
a name popularly given to the ex- 
ecutive, or presidential, mansion, at 
Washington, which is a large build- 
ing of freestone, painted white. 

"White Iiady of Av'e-nel. A kind 
of tutelary spirit protecting the for- 
tunes of a noble family in ISir Walter 
Scott's novel, " The Monastery." 

Noon gleams on the lake, 

Noon glows on the fell; 
Wake thee, oh, wake, 

"White Maid o^Avenel. 

Sir W. Scott. 

"White Bose. A common designation 
of the house of York, from its emblem, 
which was a white rose. See Wars 
OF THE Roses. 

"White Bose of Ba^bj^. Cecily, wife 
of Richard, Duke of York, and mother 
of Edward IV. and Richard 111. ; — so 
called in allusion to her private char- 
acter, as well as to the distinguishing 
color of the Yorkists in the Wars of 
the Roses. She was the youngest 
of twenty-one children. A novel of 
some popularity entitled " The White 
Rose of Raby" was published in 
1794. 

"Whit'ting-t6n, Dick. The hero of 
a famous old legend, in which he is 
represented as a poor orphan boy 
from the country, who went to Lon- 
don, where, after undergoing many 
hardships, he attracted the notice and 
compassion of a rich merchant, who 
gave him a situation in his family as 
an assistant to the cook. Here he led 
a miserable life, abused by the cook, 
and sleeping in the garret, which 
was overrun with rats and mice. At 
length, having obtained a penny, he 



purchased a cat. His master, shortly 
after, being about to send a ship to 
sea, gave all the servants permission 
to send a venture in her. Dick had 
nothing to risk but his cat, and sent 
her. The ship was driven to the 
coast of Barbary, where the master 
and chief mate were invited to court. 
At an entertainment given to them 
by the king, rats and mice swarmed 
over the tables, and disputed with 
the guests possession of the ban(}uet. 
The captain thereupon sent for Dick's 
cat, which, being produced, made a 
terrible havoc among the vermin, 
and was gladlj^ purchased by the 
king at a very high price. With the 
money thus acquired, Dick com- 
menced business, and succeeded so 
well that he finally married his former 
master's daughter, was knighted, and 
became lord mayor of London. This 
tradition has probably no foundation 
in fact, though there was a real Sir 
Richard Whittington, who was thrice 
mayor of London in the reign of 
Henry V. 



_ According to Mr. H.T.Riley ("Re- 
rum Britannicarum Medii ^vi Scrip- 
tores, Munimenta GildhalUB Londinen- 
sis," vol. i., '' Liber AlbuSj" Prefiice, p. 
xviii.), in the fourteenth century and 
the beginning of the fifteenth, trading, 
or buying and selling at a profit, was 
known to the more educated classes in 
England under the French name achat^ 
which they wrote, and probably pro- 
nounced, acat. To acat of this nature, 
"Whittington "was indebted for his wealth ; 
and as, in time, the French became dis- 

g laced by the modem English, the mean- 
ig of the word probably was lost, and 
thereby opportunity was given to some 
inventive genins, at a much later period, 
of building a new story upon the double 
meaning of an obsolete word. By Sir 
William Ouseley, the story is said to be 
founded on an Oriental narrative ; and it 
is related in a Persian MS., according to 
Ilalliwell, that, in the tenth century, one 
Keis, the son of a poor widow of Siraf, 
embarked for India with his sole property, 
a cat ; there he fortunately arrived at a 
time when the palace was so infested by 
mice or rats that they invaded the king's 
food, and persons were employed to drive 
them from the jroyal banquet. This cat 
was useful in the same manner as Whit- 
tington^s, and its owner was similarly re- 
warded. In a " Description of Guinea," 
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1665, it is recorded "how Alphonso, a 
Portuguese, being wrecked on the coast 
of Guinney, and being presented by the 
king thereof with his weight in gold for 
a cat to kill their mice and an oyntment 
to kill their flies, which he improyed, 
within five years, to £6000 on the place, 
and returning to Portugal, after fifteen 
years trafflck, became the third man in 
the kingdom." See further in Keight- 
loy's "Tales and Popular Fictions," pp. 
241-266. 

"Wicked Bible. A name given to an 
edition of the Bible published in 1632 
by Barker and Lucas, because. the 
word not was omitted in the seventh 
commandment. The printers were 
called before the High Commission, 
fined heavily, and the whole impres- 
sion destroyed. 

Wick'fidld, Agnes, The heroine of 
Dickens's " David Copperfield," one 
of the most charming female charac- 
ters in the whole range of fiction. 

"Wieland (^ee^l&nt, 56, 68). A famous 
Northern smith ; the same as Volund. 
See Volund and Wayland Smith. 



1725. He is chiefly known to readers 
of the present dav as the hero of 
Fielding's novel, "The History of 
Jonathan Wild." 



In a contest with a smith named 
Amilias, as to who would manu&cture 
the best sword, he clove Amilias down to 
the waist with a blade of such sharpness 
that it cut through steel helmet and ar- 
mor and body, and yet Amilias did not 
feel it ; but, on attempting to rise firom 
his seat, he discovered its effects by foil- 
ing asunder. This sword was called Bal- 
mung. 

"Wife of B4th (2). One of the pilgrinas 

who are represented by Chaucer in 

his " Canterburv Tales " as traveling 

from Southwark to Canterbury, and 

each relating a story on the road for 

the common amusement The " Wife 

of Bath's Tale " seems to have been 

taken from that of Florent, or Floren- 

tius (?. t?.), in Gower's "Confessio 

Amantis;" or perhaps from an older 

narrative in the " Gesta Romanorum,'* 

or some such collection, from which 

the story of Florent was borrowed. 

Oh, she is well attended, madam, replied the 
dame, who, from her jolly and laughter-loving 
demeanor, might have been the very emblem 
of the Wife of Bath. Sir W.Scott. 

"Wife of Keith, "Wise. See Wise 
Wife op Keith. 

"Wild, Jonathan. A notorious Eng- 
lish robber, who was executed m 



"In that strange apologue, the 
author takes for a hero the greatest ras- 
cal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, 
that his wit and experience, both large in 
this matter, could enable him to devise 
or depict ; he accompanies this villain 
through all the actions of his life, with a 
grinning deference and a wonderful mock 
respect, and does not leave him till he is 
dangling at the gallows, when the satirist 
makes him a low bow, and wishes the 
scoundrel good-day." Thackeray. " It 
is not easy to see what Fielding proposed 
to himself by a picture of complete vice, 
unrelieved by any thing of human feel- 
ing, and never, by any accident even, de- 
viating into virtue ; and the ascribing a 
train of fictitious adventures to a real 
character has in it something clumsy and 
inartificial on the one hand, and, on the 
other, subjects the author to a suspicion 
that he oi^y used the title of * Jonathan 
Wild ' in order to connect his book with 
the popular renown of that infiimous 
depredator." Sir W. Scott. "It has 
been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, 
that Fielding wrote ^ The History of Jon- 
athan Wild ' for a noble purpose, and 
one of the highest importance to society. 
A satire like this strips off the spurious 
ornaments of hypocrisy, shows the beau- 
ty of the moral character, and will always 
be worthy the attention of the reader who 
desires to rise wiser or better firom the 
book he peruses." Roscoe. 

Wildaip, Sir Harry. The hero of 
Farquhar's comedy of the same name, 
and also of his " Constant Couple.'* 
He is represented as an airy gentile- 
man, affecting humorous gayety and 
great freedom in his behavior, but 
not altogether profligate or unfeeling. 

"Wild Boar of Ardennes (af'den', 
or ar'den). [Fr. Le San^lier des Ar- 
dennes.'] A sobriquet given to Wil- 
liam, Count of La Marck (d. 1485), on 
account of his ferocity and the de- 
light he took in haunting the forest 
of Ardennes. According to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who introduces him into 
*' Quentin Durward," he was remark- 
able for an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper 
jaw, and for huge protruding side- 
teeth, which gave him a hideous and 
brutal expression of countenance. 
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Wild Boy, The. A savage creature 
found, in November, 1725, in the 
forest of Hertswold, Hanover, and 
supposed to be at Uiat time about 
thirteen years old. He was accus- 
tomed to walk on all fours, and would 
climb trees like a squirrel. His food 
consisted of wild plants, leaves, grass, 
moss, and the bark of trees. Many 
efforts were made to reform his sav- 
age habits, but with little success, nor 
could he be taught to utter one dis- 
tinct syllable. He commonly went 
by the name of Peter. His death 
took place in February, 1785. 

Wildfire, Madge. The sobriquet of 
a prominent character in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, " The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian," whose real name is given 
as Margaret Murdockson. She is 
described as having been a beautiful, 
but very vain and giddy girl, crazed 
by seduction and the murder of her 
infant, and exhibiting in an exag- 
gerated degree those weaknesses of 
character to which she owed her 
misery. 

Wild Huntsman. [Fr. Le Grand 
Veneur^ Ger. Der Wilde Jager."] The 
subject of a popular and widely dif- 
fused tradition concerning a strange 
and spectral hunter who appears by- 
night, surrounded bv dogs, and some- 
times with a train of attendants, driv- 
ing on the chase. The well-known 
cheer of the hunter, the cry of his 
hounds, and the tramp of his horse's 
feet, are distinctly audible. The su- 
perstition probably has its origin in 
the many and various strange sounds 
which are heard in the depths of a 
forest during the silence of the night. 
In Germany, this tradition has been 
made the subject of a ballad by 
Biirger, entitled " Der Wilde Jager," 
which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir Walter Scott, under the 
name of " The Wild Huntsman." In 
this poem, the hunter is represented 
not as driving, but as himself driven 
by the Devil, from whom he seeks to 
escape. The French have a similar 
tradition concerning an aerial hunter 
who infests the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Some account of him may be 
found in Sully's " Memoirs," in which 



he is styled Le Grand Veneur. Father 
Matthieu relates, that the shepherds 
of the neighborhood hold it to he the 
hunt of St. Hubert, which is fdso 
heard in other places. The sui)er- 
stition would seem to be quite general. 
In a Scottish poem entitled *' Alba- 
nia," there is a poetical description 
of this phantom cnase. In England, 
the tradition seems to have estab- 
lished itself under the figure of Heme 
the Hunter^ as in Shakespeare's 
" Merry Wives of Windsor." 

Willdnf, Peter. The hero of a 
work entitled " The Voyage of Peter 
Wilkins," written by Robert Pul- 
tock, about the year 1750. He is a 
mariner, who, like Robinson Crusoet. 
is thrown on a distant uninhabited 
shore, after undergoing various ca- 
lamities at sea, and who is furnished 
with stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of tne ship in which 
he sailed. His solitary abode is in a 
beautiful twilight country frequented 
by a race of flying people, or beings 
provided with a sort of elastic natural 
investment which will open and shut 
at pleasure, thus frimishing the pos- 
sessor with wings or a dress, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the moment 



" The hero's name was most likely 
suggested by that of a celebrated advo- 
cate of the possibility of flying, — WU- 
kins, Bishop of Chester." Leis;n. Hunt. 

I cannot image to myself whereabout you 
are. When I try to fix it, Peter WUkina'a isl- 
and comes across me. Charles Lctmb, 

Willet, John. A Burly and obstinate 
English country innkeeper of the last 
century, who figures in Dickens's 
novel of " Bamaby Rudge." 

William of CldCLdeglXe. A famous 
North-country archer celebrated in an 
old " popular history," and in a poem 
which has been reprinted by Ritson 
and by Percy. 

Williams, Caleb. The title of a novel 
by William Godwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero. 

Willrwith-the-Wisp. Another name 
for Jach-mth-the-Lantemj q. v. 

Wil'm6t. 1. A character in Lillo'a 
"Fatal Curiosity." 
2. (Arabella.) A lady beloved 
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any territory from the repuouc oi 
Mexico by the United States, by 
virtue of any treaty which may be 
negotiated between them, and to the 
use by the executiva of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neither slavery 
nor involuntary ecrvilude shall ever 
exist id any part of said territory, 
except for crime, whereof the party 
shall first be duly convicted." The 
bill with this amendment attached 
was passed 
87 yeas to ( 
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yilmot Proviso, wlether the intro- 
duction of slavery should be allowed 
or prohibited in the territories newly 
acquired from Mexico, became the 
source of great agitation throughout 
the country. 
■Wimble, Will. The name ofa cel- 
ebrated character in the "Spectator," 
distinguished for his deliBhlfli! aim- 
plicity and good-humored ofiicious- 
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who died at Dublin, July 2, 17 
Wimbledon, Philoaoplier of. 

PHI1.OS0PHER OF WlMBLBDON. 

kle, Mr. NathaBiel 

I of the club, in Dickens's ' 
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wic^ Papers;" represented as a cock- 
ney preleniler to sporting skill. 
Wiitle, Kip Van (wingkO). The 
name of one of the Dutch colonists 
of New York, whose adventure* 
ai« related in Washington Irving's 
" Sketch-book." He is represented 
as having met a strange man with 
a keg of liquor in a ravine of the 
Eaatskill Mountains, and as having 
obligingly assisted him to carry the 
load to a wild retreat among t^o 
rooks, where he found a company of 
odd-loeking personages playing at 
ninepins, with the gravest of faces 

His awe and apprehension having by 
degrees subsided, he ventured, when 

taste of the beverage which he had 
helped the strange man brine along. 
He repeated the draught so often that 
at length his senses were overpow- 
ered, and ha fell into a deep sleep, 
which, strange to say, lasted for 
twenty years, (hough they seemed to 
him but OS one night. Meanwhile, 
remarkable events had taken place: 
his wife bad died, his daughter was 
married,hisformercronies were dead, 
or scattered, or much the w 



e had b 






itvuiuiiuu, lilt colonies bad thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country, 
and were now known as the United 
States of America. See Epimkni- 
iiEs; KuAuB, Peter; and Si.bep- 
ma Brautt ih the Wood. 
Sfinter King. A title derisively 
given to Frederick v., elector palaWne 
(lfi90'1632), who was elected king 
of Bohemia by the Protestants, in 
16 IB, and was defeated, and hh reign 
brought to an end, in 1620. 
^^ 'L What kind of a ' King of Boh»- 
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Frederick, elector palatine. See stt- 
pra. 

Wise Men of Qothaxn. See Gro- 

TUAM. 

'Wise Men of Ghreece, The Seven. 
See Seven Wise Men or Greece. 

Wise Men of the Hast. Sec Magi, 
The Thkee; also, Cologne, The 
Three Kings of. 

Wise Wife of Keith. A popular 
designation given to one Agnes Simp- 
son, or Sampson, a Scottish woman 
executed about the latter part of the 
sixteenth century for witchcraft, and 
especially for taking part in an al- 
leged conspiracy a^cainst the life of 
the king, James VI. See Scott's 
" Letters on Deraonology and Witch- 
craft," Letter IX. 

Wishfort, Iiady. A character in Con- 
grevo's comedy, " The Way of the 
World;" distinguished for her mix- 
ture of wit and ridiculous vanity. 

Witchflnder General. A title as- 
sumed by one Matthew Hopkins, an 
impudent and cruel wretch, who, for 
three or four years previous to 1647, 
traveled through the counties of 
Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and Hunting- 
don (in England), pretending to dis- 
cover witches, superintending their 
examination by the most unheard- 
of tortures, and compelling them to 
admit and confess matters equally 
absurd and impossible, the issue of 
which was the forfeiture of their lives. 



At first the current of popular 
feeling was strongly with Hopkins ; but at 
length it set against him with such vio- 
lence, that he was seized and 8ubjccted to 
his own favorite tost of swimming, and, 
happening to float, was convicted of 
witchcraft, and put to death. lie has 
been pilloried by Butler in "Iludibras" 
(Part II., canto 3). 

Witch of Atlas. The heroine of 
Shelley's poem of the same title. 

Witch of Balwery, The Great. 
See Great Witch of Balwery. 

Witch of Ed'm6n-t6n. The heroine 
of a tra^i-comedv of the same name 
by William Rowley, assisted by Ford 
and Dekker. It Vas published in 
1658. 



Witoh of Endor. A divining woman 
consulted by King Saul, when, hav- 
ing become disheartened and dis- 
couraged by the general defection of 
his subjects, and being conscious of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis- 
obedience, he despaired of obtain- 
ing counsel and assistance from the 
ofiended Deity, who liad previouslv 
communicated with him through hiA 
prophets. At the direction of Saul, 
she called up the spirit of Samuel, 
who foretold the defeat and death of 
the king. 

With'ring-tftn, Boger. A gallant 
squire celebrated in the ballad of 
"Chevy Chase." His legs having 
been smitten off, he continued to fight 
"upon his stumps." [Written also 
Widdrington.] 
Some stone saints were brought on their 



morrow-bones, like old Widdrington at Cbevr 

Sir W. Scott, 



Chase. 



Witling of Terror. A nickname 
given to Bertrand Bar^re (or Bar- 
rere), in the time of the first French 
Revolution. See Akacbbon op the 
Guillotine. 

But though Bartoe succeeded in earning 
the honorable nicknames of the Witlmg or 
Terror and the Anacreon of the Gnilloane, 
there was one place where it was long re- 
membered to his disadvantage that hbhad, 
for a time, talked the language of humanly 
and moderation. Jfocouloy. 

Wit'wo^d, Sir Willflil (wit'wdbd). 
A character in Congreve's comedy, 
" The Way of the World." 

Parson Barnabas, Parson Tmlliher, Sir 
Wilfful Witwould. Sir Francis Wronghead. 
Squire Western, Squire Sullen, — such wei« 
the people who composed the main sCrength 
of the Tory par^y for sixty years after Qm 
Revolution. Maccudajf. 

Wizard of the North. A name oft- 
en given to Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832), in allusion to the extraordinary 
charm and descriptive power of his 
writings, which excited unbounded 
enthusiasm on their first appearance, 
and which still retain a large meas- 
ure of their original popularity. 

US' " Sir Walter Scott earned tiie title 
of ' Wizard of the North ' by the magio 
power which reproduced old Scotland, 
rcfought its battles, remounted its steel- 
hamessed warriors, re-enacted its Border 
feuds, repeopled its Highlands, leetored 
the dark days of its Coyenantera, Tevived 
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its by - gone superstitions, raised Clsver- 
house and liis troopers from the dead." 

Christ. Examiner. 

"Wo'den. (Myth.) The German and 
Anglo-Saxon form of Odin, See 
Odin. 

Wolfland. A nickname sometimes 
given to Ireland, in the time of Wil- 
fiam III., in consequence of a preva- 
lent belief that wolves abounded there 
to an extraordinary extent. 

"Wolverine State. The State of 
Michigan ; — popularly so called firom 
its abounding with wolverines. 

Wonderful Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Mirabilis.'^ Roger Bacon, a cele- 
brated philosopher and mathemati- 
cian of the thirteenth century; — so 
named on account of his extensive 
knowledge. [Called also Admirable 
Doctor.] See Admirable Doctor. 

"Wonderful Parliament. (Eng. 
Hist. ) The name given to a parlia- 
ment which met on the 3d of Febru- 
ary, 1388, and which, by playing into 
the hands of the Duke* of Gloucester, 
thwarted an attempt made by the 
king (Richard II.) to assume the 
reins of government in fact as well as 
in seeming. 

"Wood, Babes, or Children, in the. 
See Children in the Wood. 

Wood, Babes of the. See Babes 
OF THE Wood. 

Wooden Horse. ( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
A monstrous image of a horse, made 
of wood and filled with Greeks, 
which the Trojans were induced to 
take into their city by the artful rep- 
resentations of Sinon, a pretended 

- deserter from the Grecian army, who 
asserted that it had been constructed 
as an atonement for the stealing of 
the Palladium bv Ulysses and Dio- 
raed, and that, if the Trojans should 
venture to destroy it, Trov would fall, 
but if, on the contrary, t&ey were to 
draw it with their own hands into the 
city, they would gain the supremacy 
over the Greeks. Though warned, 
by Laocoon, Calchas, and Cassandra, 
that he was an impostor, the Trojans 
took the advice of Sinon, and drew 
the horse within the walls. In the 
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night, Sinon stole forth and imlocked 
a concealed door in the horse, and the 
Greeks, rushing out, opened the city- 
gates to their friends waiting without, 
who poured in, and thus gained pos- 
session of Troy. 

Wopldly-"WiBeman, Mr. One of 
the characters in Bunyan's " Pil- 
grim's Progress," who converses 
with Christian by the way, and en- 
deavors to deter hiin from proceed- 
ing on his journey. See Christian. 

"Worthies, The Nine. Famous per- 
sonages often alluded to, and classed 
together, rather in an arbitrary man- 
ner, like the Seven Wonders of the 
World, the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, &c. They have been counted 
up in the folloiving manner : — 

1. Hector, son of 
Priam. 

2. Alexander the 
Great. 

3. Julius Caesar. 
'4. Joshua, COD" 

queror of Ca- 
naan. 
6> David, king of 
Israel. 

6. Judas Macca- 
beeus. 

7. Arthur, king of 
Britain. 

8. Charlemagne. 

9. Godfrey of 
BouiUon. 

In Shakespeare^s ^^ Love's Labor *8 
Lost," a. v., so. 2, Hercules and Pom- 
pey appear as two of the Nine Wor- 
thies. 

Ay, there were Bome present tiiat were the 
Nine Worthies to him, r fiuth. Ben Jonson. 

Wray, Enoch (ra). The "Village 
Patriarch," in Crabbe's poem of that 
name. He is represented as having 
numbered a hundred years, and as 
being poor and blind ; Sut he has be- 
come the chronicle of his neighbor- 
hood, and is reverenced by all for his 
meek resignation, his wisdom, and bis 
elevated piety. 

Wronghead, Sir Francis. A char- 
acter in Collev Gibber's comedy of 
" The Provoke'd Husband." 

"WCl-o't&n. (Myth.) The same as 
Odin, or Woden. See Odin. 
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Xaa'^-dii (z&n'ft-dop). The name of 
a city mentioned in Coleridge's poem 
of " Kubla Khan." It is an altered 
foirm of Xainduj the residence of the 
Khan Kublai, as given in Purchas's 
"Pilgrimage," from which book the 
idea of the poem was derived. 

Xan-tip'pe. [Gr. Uaveinnyf.] The 
wife of Socrates, the famous Grecian 
philosopher; so notorious a termagant 
that her name has passed into a prov- 



erb. [Written also, less nsnally, bat 
more correctly, Xanthippe.] 

Xavier (zav1-|r; Fr. pron. zi've^'). 
A nom de plume of Joseph Xavi^ 
Boniface (b. 1797), a popular French 
writer. See Saintine. 

Xu'ry (zu'rj^, 9). A Moresco boy, in 

De Foe's romance of " Bobinson'Cru- 

soe ; " servant to Crosoe. 

Xury and Friday . . . can never be to him 
{he realities they once were. Jfocoidcqr, 



Y. 



Yft'hoo. A name given by Swift, in 
his satirical romance entitled " Trav- 
els into several Remote Nations of 
the World, by Lemuel Gulliver," to 
one of a race of brutes having the 
form and all the vices of man. The 
Yahoos are represented as being sub- 
ject to the Houyhnhnms, or horses 
endowed with reason. See Hou- 
yhnhnms. 

Art thou the ftrst who did the coast explore? 
Did never Yahoo tread tliat ground before? 

Pope. 

The filthiest and most spitefUl Yahoo of the 
fiction was a noble creature when compared 
with the Barrere of liistory. Macaulay. 

Yama (yi'm|L). [Sansk., a twin.] 
{Hindu Myth.) A fierce and terrible 
deity, the lord of hell and the tor- 
mentor of the wicked ; originally 
conceived of as one of the first pair 
from whom the human race is de- 
scended, and the beneficent sovereign 
of his descendants in the abodes of 
the blest. He is represented as of a 
green color, with inflamed eyes, sit- 
ting on a buffalo, clothed in red gar- 
ments, a crown on his head, and a 
club in his hand. 

Y&r'X-oo. See Inkle, Mr. Thomas. 

Yellow Dwarf. [Fr. Le Nain Jaune.'] 
A hideous pj^gmy who figures in a 
fairy tale originally written in French 



by the Conntess d' Annoy (1650- 
1705). He was so called on acconnt 
of his complexion, and his living in 
an orange-tree. He abducts a beau- 
tiful pnncess, and stabs her lover, 
whom chance has thrown into his 
power, before her ^yes, whereupon 
she expires from excess of grief. 

Yellow Jack. Amon^ sailors, a com- 
mon personification of the j'ellow fe- 
ver. Although used as a proper name, 
it is probable that the original mean- 
ing of the appellation was nothing 
more than yellow flag^ a fiag being 
termed &j(ick by seamen, and yellow 
being the color of that customarily 
displayed from lazarettos, or naval 
hospitals, and from vessels in quaran- 
tine. 

Yell6w-ley, Trip-tol'e-mus. An 
agricultural enthusiast, of mixed 
Scottish and Yorkshire blood, who 
figures in Sir Walter Scott^s novel, 
" The Pirate." 

Yellow "Water. See Parizade. 

Yen'dys, Syd'ney. A literary name 
adopted by Sydney Dobell (b. 1824), 
an English poet of the present day. 
Yendys is merely Sydney reversed.' 

Ygg'dr&-sil. (Scand, AtytJi,) An ash- 
tree, called " the tree of the uni- 
verse," under which the gods assem- 
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ble every day in council. Its branches 
spread over the whole world, and 
tower up above the heavens. It has 
three roots, one of which reaches to 
the Asir, another to the frost-giants 
where was formerly Ginnunga-gap, 
and the third stands over Nitlheim. 
See NiDHOGG and Norns. 

If-gueme' (4). Another spelling of 
Ige.nia. See Igerna. 

Ymir (ee'mer). (Scand. Myth.) The 
first of all beings, a giant and the 
progenitor of the ^ant race. He was 
slain by Odin, Vili, and Ve, and from 
his body the world was constructed. 
He is a type of chaos. [Written also 
Y m e r.] 

Y6r'ick. 1. The king of Denmark's 
jester, mentioned in Shakespeare's 
*' Hamlet," a. v., so. 1. Hamlet, pick- 
ing up his skull in a church-yard, 
apostrophizes it, moralizing upon 
death and the base uses to which we 
may return. 

2. A humorous and careless par- 
son, in Sterne's famous novel of 
"Tristram Shandy;" represented as 
of Danish origin, and a descendant 
of the Yorick celebrated by Shake- 
speare. 

4^ " Yorick, the lively, witty, sensi- 
tive, and lieedless parson, is the well- 
known personification of Sterne himself, 
and, undoubtedly, — like every portrait 
of himself drawn by a master of the art, — 
bore a strong resemblance to the original. 
Still, however, there are shades of sim- 
plicity thrown into the bliaracter of Yor- 
ick which did not exist in that of Sterne. 
We cannot believe that the jests of the 
latter were so void of malice prepense, or 
that his satire flowed entirely out of hon- 
esty of mind and mere jocundity of hu- 
mor." Sir W. Scott. 

Yorke, Oliver. The name assumed 
by the editor of "Eraser's Maga- 
zine," whettit was first started. 

Thou too, miraculous Entibr, that namest 
thyself rorke and Oliver, and, with thy vi- 
vacities and genialities, with thy ail-too Irish 
mirth and madness, and odor of palled punch, 
makest such strange work, &rewell; Ions as 
thou canst, fkre-ioelZ/ Carlyle. 

Young Ann erica. A popular collec- 
tive name for American youth, or a 
personification of their supposed char- 
acteristics. 



J9S* " What we call ' Young America* 
is made up of about equal parts of irrev- 
erence, conceit, and that popular moral 
qxiality &miliarly known as ' brass.' " 

J. G. Holland. 

Young Chevalier. A title popular- 
ly given to Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James II., and a claim- 
ant for the crown of England. He 
is otherwise known as the Younger 
Pretender. See Pretenders, The. 

Young En^and. A collective des^ 
ignation given some thirty years ago 
to a number of persons of rank and 
character in England, who attempted 
to give a new rorm and application 
to Tory principles. One of their 
chief aims was the revival of the man* 
ners of mediaeval times, which they 
held to have been destroyed or great- 
ly changed and injured by the growth 
of a commercial spirit among the 
higher classes. Their cry was, — 

"Let wealth and commerce, laws and* learn- 
ing, die, 
But give us back our old nobility.** 

Ld. John McmnerM. 



" Young- England was gentlemanly 
and cleanly, its leaders being of the patri- 
cian order ; and it looked to the Middle 
Ages for patterns of conduct. Its chie& 
wore white waistcoats, gave red cloaks and 
broken meat to old women, and would 
have lopped off three hundred years 
from Old England's life, by pushing her 
back to the early days of Henry VIII. 
. . . Some of the cleverest of the younger 
members of the aristocracy belonged to 
the new organization, and a great genius 
[B. Disraeli] wrote some delightful novels 
to show their purpose, and to illustrate 
their manner of how-not-to-do-it in grap- 
pling with the grand social questions ^ 
the age. . . . Young England went out 
as soberly and steadily as it had lived. 
The select few who had composed it died 
like gentlemen, and were as polite as 
Lord Chesterfield in the act of death. 
Some of them turned AVhigs, and have 
held office under Lord Palmerston ; and 
others are Tories, and expect to hold office 
under Lord Derby, when he shall form 
his third ministry." C. C.HazevoeU. 

Young Europe. An association or- 
ganized April 15, 1834, by delegates 
from the various national leagues, 
"Young Italy," "Young Switzer- 
land," &c., on the basis of the polit- 
ical, social, and religious views ad- 
vanced by Mazzini, and with the 
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avowed design of exciting^ the na- 
tions of Europe to rise against their 
despotic rulers. 

Touns France, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Poland, &c. Social and lit- 
erary parties wliich sprang into bein^, 
in nearly all the countries of conti- 
nental Europe, in consequence of the 
political agitations resulting from 
the French Revolution of 1830, ajid 
whose aim was to reconstitute socie- 
ty, literature, the arts, in short, every 
thing, upon a new basis. See Youno 
Italy, also. Young Europe. 

Toung; Q^rmany. A name assumed 
by a revolutionary and literary 
school in Germany which claimed to 
represent the tendencies of modem 
thought, and to embody the political 
sympathies and aspirations conse- 
quent upon the late revolutionary 
struggles in Europe. Heinrich Heine 
(1800-1856) may be re^mied as the 
best exponent of this school. The 
other principal representatives of 
Young Grermany were Karl Gutz- 
kow, Heinrich Laube, Gustav Kiihne, 
and Theodor Mundt. The organiza- 
tion was broken up after the failure 
of the revolutionists of 1848-49. 

'SToung Ireland. A name adopted by 
a party of Irish malcontents, about 
the year 1840, who were in sympathy 
witli the progressive movements in- 
stigated by O'Connell, — himself a 
member of the organization, — but 
who ridiculed his renunciation of 
physical force in seeking political re- 
forms, and who were impatient to in- 
itiate insurrection and war. 

'SToung Italy. [It. La Giovine Iialia.'\ 
The name assumed b^ an association 
of Italian refugees in France, who 
seceded from the "Charbonnerie D^- 



mocratique,*' — a secret political un- 
ion founded shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of July J and which endeavored 
to make Pans the center of all politi- 
cal movements. The leaj^ue was or- 
ganized mainly at the instigation of 
Mazzini, who was dissatistied with 
the centralizing tendency of the 
Charbonnerie. It was instituted at 
Marseilles, — at that time the head- 
()uarter8 of the Italian refugees, — 
in 1830, and its main object was to 
republicanize the Italian peninsula. 
The motto of Young Italy was " Now 
and Ever," and its emblem a branch 
of cypress. 

Touns BoBoius, The (roshl-us). An 
appellation conferred on William Hen- 
ry West Betty, an English actor, who 
made his debut at the Belfast Thea- 
ter, August 1, 1803, when not twelve 
years old. In fifty -six nights he 
drew ^£34,000. After winning im- 
mense popularity, and accumulating 
an ample fortune, he retired fix>m the 
stage m 1824. 

Ysaie le Triste (e'za' Iij trest). A 
valiant knight of the Round Table, 
son of Tristan, or Tristram, of Leon- 
noys, and Yseult, or Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark of Cornwall. His ad- 
ventures are the subject of an old 
French romance published at Paris 
in 1522. 

I did not think it necesnir to contemplate 
the exploits of chivalry with the gprayify of 
rsaie le TYiste, or the productions in wni^ 
they are detidled with the sad and sorrowhil 
solemnity of the Knight of the Woftil Coun- 
tenance. Ihfrdop. 

Yaexilt (iz'oolt), Ysolt (iz'$lt), Ysolde 
(iz^Old), or isoude (iz'ood). See 
Isolde. 

Yvetbt, King of. See Kino of 

YVETOT. 
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Zadig (zft'dSg'). The title of a fa- 
mous novel of Voltaire, and the 
name of its hero, a wealthy young 
Babylonian. The work is mtended 
to show that the events of life are 
placed beyond our control. 

Zad'ki-el. 1. According to the Jew- 
ish Babbins, the name of one of the 
angels of the seven planets ; the an- 
gel of the planet Jupiter. 

2. A pseudonym of Lieutenant 
Morrison, of the British navy, a 
writer of the present day. 

Zangnbar. The name of a fabled isl- 
and in India. The Persian zangi sig- 
nifies an Egyptian, Ethiopian, or sav- 
age. The root is probably the same 
as that of tibe country Zanguebar, on 
the east coast of Africa. 

Zft-no'iii. The hero of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton's novel of the same 
name; one of a secret brotherhood 
who possess a knowledge of the 
means of communicating with spirit- 
ual beings, of prolonging life to an 
indefinite term, and of copying many 
of the processes of nature, such as 
the production of gold and precious 
stones. 

Ze-lu'co. The hero of a novel of the 
same name by Dr. John Moore (1730- 
1802) J the object of which is to prove, 
that, m spite of the gayest and most 
prosperous appearances, inward mis- 
ery always accompanies vice. Ze- 
luco is the only son of a noble family 
in Sicily, accomplished and fascinat- 
ing, but spoiled by maternal indul- 
gence, and at length rioting in every 
prodigality and vice. 

Ze'ph5n. [Heb., the searcher of se- 
crets!] The name of a cherub in 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," a " strong 
and subtle spirit," " severe in youth- 
ful beauty," whom Gabriel dis- 
gatched, together with Ithuriel, to find 
atan, after his escape from " the bars 
of hell." .See Ithuriel. 

Zeph'y-rus. [Gr. Ze<^vpo?.] (Gr. 4" 



Rom. Myth.) A personification of 
the west wind, described as a son of 
JEolus and Aurora, and the lover of 
Flora; the same as Favonivs. See 
Favonius. [Written also, in an An- 
glicized form. Zephyr.] 

Zerbino (dz6r-be'no, 64, 70). A fa- 
mous warrior in Ariosto's poem of 
"Orlando Furioso." He is repre- 
sented as. the son of a king of Scot- 
land, and as the fast friend of Or- 
lando. 

Ze'td§. [Gr. Z^TiT?.] {Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth.) A son of Boreas and Orithy- 
ia ; generally described as a winged 
. being. With his brother Calais, he 
accompanied the Argonautic expe- 
dition, and drdve the Harpies from 
Thrace. Hercules is said to have 
killed them with his arrows near the 
island of Tenos. 

Ze'thus. [Gr. Z^do?.] (Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Anti- 
ope, and twin brother of Amphion. 

Zeus (6). [Gr. Zev'?.] (Gr.Myth.) The 
Greek name of Jupiter, the king of 
gods and men. See Jupiter. 

Zeyn Alasnaxn, Prince. See Alas- 

NAM. 

Zizn'rl. A nickname under which 
Dryden satirized the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in his " Absalom and Achit- 
ophel," in return for Buckingham's 
attack on him in " The Hehearsal." 
See Bates. 

Zl-pan'^, or Zl-pa&'srl. See Ci- 

PANGO. 

Zobeide (zo-bad'). A lady of Bag- 
dad whose history is related in the 
story of the " Three Calendars " in 
the "Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." The caliph Haroun-Al- 
Raschid became enamored of her, 
and married her. 

Zo^i-lus. [Gr. ZwiAo*.] A gramma- 
rian of antiquity whose place of 
birth and the age in which he lived 
are not known with any degree of 
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certainty. He is celebrated for the 
extraordinary asperity with which he 
commented on the poems of Homer. 
He appears also to have assailed Pla- 
to and Isocrates. His name has be- 
come proverbial for a captious and 
malignant critic, and has given rise 
to the words Zmean and ZoilUm. 

Zo'phi-el. JHeb., spy of God.] In 
~ '" Lost/' an angelic 



Milton's " Paradise 
scout, " of cherubim 
wing." 



the swtftest 



Zorph6e (zor-f&O- A fairy, in the ro- 
mance of " Amadis de Gaul." 

ZvL'leinK^' ]>• A pattern lover whose 
courtship and fortunes are a staple 
subiect of description or allusion 
with the Persian bards. 

2. The name of the heroine of By- 
ron's poem, " The Bride of Abydosl" 
See Selim. 

4^ " Never was a fruitless character 
more delicately or justly delineated.'* 

Geo. BaU. 
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** Qui lera en cherche de science, si la pesche od elle ae ioge.** — MoirTAioirx. 



Aartsen, Peter. Long Peter. 
Abemethy, John. Doctor My-book. 
Abraham. Father of the Faithful. 
Abyla and Calpe. See Gibraltaii, Rook 

OF, AND JeBEL ZaTOUT. 

Accolti, Bernardo. The Only Aretino. 

Adair, Seijeant. Junius (?). 

Adams, John Quincy. Old Man Eloquent. 

Adams, William T. Oliyer Optic. 

Addison, Joseph. Atticns, Clio. 

^gidius Romanus. See Romamus, iBGiDlus. 

.SSschylus. Father of Tragedy. 

Aetius. Last of the Romans. 

Africa. Afiric. 

Agamemnon. King of Men. 

Agoult, Countess of. {Marie de Flavigny.) 

Daniel Stem. 
Aiken, Margaret. Great Witch of Balwery. 
Ailly, Pierre d'. Eagle of French Doctors, 

Hammer of Heretics. 
Albani, Francesco. Anacreon of Painters. 
Albert (Margrave of Brandenburg and 

Culmbach). Achilles of Germany, or 

German Achilles. 
Alboquerque, Affonso de. Portuguese 

Mars. 
Alcaforada, Mariana. Portuguese Nun. 
Alexander the Great. Madman of Mace- 
donia. 
Alfonso I. (of Spain). Catholic Mi^esty. 
Algarotti, Count Francesco. Swan of Pad' 

ua. 
Algiers. Argier. 

All ( uncle of Mohammed). Lion of God. 
Allahabad. Holy City. 
Allan, David. Scottish Hogarth. 
Allen, Ralph. Allworthy, Man of Bath. 
Allen, or Alleyn, Simon. Vicar of Bray (?). 
Amazon. King of Waters. 
America. Columbia, New World. 



American Indian ( The). Red Man. 

Amory, Thomas. English Rabelais. 

Anastasius. New Moses. 

Andouins, Diane d'. ( Counters of Guiche 
and Grammont.) BeautifUl Corisande. 

Andreas, Antony. Dulcifluous Doctor. 

Angus, Archibald, Earl of. Good Earl. 

Aigou, Duke of. {PhUip Bourbon.) Philip 
Baboon. 

Anjou. Ren6 d\ See RsNi d'Anjou. 

Anne (queen of James I,). Oriana. 

Anne, Queen.' Brandy Nan, Mrs. Morl^. 

Anscharius. Apostle of the North. 

Anselm of Laon. Scholastic Diyine. 

Antioch. Queen of the East. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. The Philos- 
opher. 

Apollonius of Alexandria. Prince of Gram- 
marians. 

Apperley, Charles J. Nimrod. 

Appiani, Andrea. Painter of the Graces. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. Angelic Doctor, 
Angel of the Schools, Dumb Ox, Eagle 
of Divines, Father of Moral Philosophy, 
Fifth Doctor of the Church, Second 
Augustine, Universal Doctor. 

Arabia. Araby. 

Arcadia. Arcady. 

Aretino, Pietro. Scouige of Princes. 

Argyleshire. Morven (?). 

Aristarchus of Samothrace. CoryphsBUS of 
Grammarians. 

Aristophanes. Father of Comedy. 

Aristotle. Pope of Philosophy, Stagirite. 

Arkansas ( State). Bear State. 

Armstrong, John. Launcelot Temple. 

Armstrong, William. Einmont Willie. 

Arrom, Cecilia. Fernan Caballero. 

Arfaxerxes. King of Kings. 

Arteveld, Jacob. Brewer olOJassoS*. 
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Arthur ( King). Flower of Kings. 
Ascham, iioger. Father of English Prose. 
Assisi, St. Francis d'. Seraphic Saint. 
Athanasius, St. Father of Orthodoxy. 
Athens. City of the Violet Crown. 
Athens and Sparta. The Two Eyes of 

Greece. 
Atlanta. Gate City. 
Attiia. Scourge of God, Terror of the 

World. 
Auersperg, Anton Alexander yon. Ana»- 

tasius Griin. 
Augustine, St. Bishop of Hippo, 
Augustine, or Austin, St. Apostle of the 

Ent^lish. 
Aureolus, Peter. Eloquent Doctor. 
Austria, Charles, Archduke of. Esquire 

South. 
Avicenna. Prince of Physicians. 
Awbeg. MuUa. 
Ay toun, William E. Augustus Dunshun- 

ner. 
Aytoun( William E.)and Martin (Theodore). 

Bon Gaultier. 

Baalbec. City of the Sun, or Solar City. 

Babelmandeb. Gate of Tears. 

Bacon, Roger. Admirable, or Wonderfld, 
Doctor. 

Baconthorp, or Bacondorp, or Bacon, John. 
Resolute Doctor. 

Bagouly. Pactolus. 

Bagshaw, William. Apostle of the Peak. 

Balkh. Mother of Cities. 

Ballantyne, James. Aldiborontephosco- 
phornio. 

Ballantyne, John. Rigdum Funnidos. 

Balsamo, Joseph. Count de Cagliostro. 

Baltimore. Monumental City. 

Bandarra, Gon^alo Annes. Portuguese 
Nostradamus. 

Bank of England. Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 

Bank-of-E ngland Note. Abraham Newland. 

Barbadoes. Little England. 

Barere, Bertrand. Anacreon of the Guillo- 
tine, Witling of Terror. 

Barham, Richard. Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Baron, Michael. French Roscius. 

Barre, Isaac. Junius (?). 

Barros, Joao de. Portuguese Liyy. 

Barth. or Bart, Jean. French Devil. 

Barton, Bernard. Quaker Poet. 

Barton, Elizabeth. Holy Maid of Kent. 

Basselin, Oliver. Father of the Vaudeville. 

Bassol, John. Most Methodical Doctor. 

Batavia. Queen of the East. 

Bates, William. The Silver-tongued. 

Bath ( Eng. ). Mount Badon (?). 

Bayard, Chevalier. (Pierre de Terrail.) 
Good Knight without Fear and without 
Reproach. 

Becket, Gilbert. Lord Beichan, or Bate- 
man (?). 

Bede. The Venerable. 

Beham, Hans Sebald. Little Master. 

Behu, Aphra, or Aphara. Astrsea. 



Bell, Adam. Abraham-Capid (?). 

Bellay, Joachim du. Prince of the Sonnet. 

Benares. Holy City. 

Benton, Thomas U. Old Bullion. 

Berkshire {Eng.). Mount Badon (?). 

Berlichingen, Goetz von. Iron Hand. 

Bermuda Islands. Bermoothes. 

Bernard, St. Honeyed Teacher, Last of the 
Fathers, Meilifluous Doctor, Thaoma- 
turgus of the West. 

Betty, William H. W. Young Roscios. 

Bible. ( Genevan) Breeches Bible ; (Lon- 
don, 1578) Dotted Bible; (Oxford, 
171 <) Vinegar Bible ; (Barker and Lu- 
cas's, 1682) Wicked Bible. 

Billaut, Adam. Master Adam. 

Bitzius, Albert. Jeremiad Gotthelf. 

Blackwood, William. Ebony. 

Blackwood's Magazine. Ebony, Maga. 

Blake, Joseph. Blueskin. 

BlUcher, Lebrecht von. Marshal Forwards. 

Boleslas I. (of Poland). Coeur de Lion. 

Bolivar, Simon. The Liberator, Washing- 
ton of Colombia. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Armed Soldier of 
Democracy, Boney, Corporal Violet, 
Father Violet, General Undertaker, 
Heir of the Republic, Jean, d' isp^ 
Jupiter Scapin, Little Corporal, Mail 
of Destiny, Nightmare of Euro];>e, The 
Other One. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon Francis Charles Jo- 
seph. King of Rome. 

Bonaparte. See Napoleon, Prince. 

Bonaventura, St. Seraphic Doctor. 

Boni&ce, Joseph Xavier. Saintine, Xavfer. 

Boniface, St. Apostle of Germany. 

Bonnivard, Francois de. Prisoner of Chillon. 

Borde, Andrew. Merry- .\.ndrew. 

Bordeaux, Duke of. (Henri Charles Fer- 
dinand Marie Dieudonnd d''Artois.) 
Miraculous Child. 

Bossuet. Jacques B^nigne. Eagle of Means. 

Boston ( U. S. ). Athens of America, City of 
Notions, Hub of the Universe, Modem 
Athens, Puritan City, Tremont or Tri- 
mountain. 

Boston State-House. Hub of the Uniyerse. 

Boswell, James. Bozzy. 

Bourbonnais, Charles, Duke of. Constable 
de Bourbon. 

Bourdaloue, Louis. King of Preachers. 

Bourette, Charlotte. La Muse Limonadi&re. 

Bourgc^ne, Antoine de. Great Bastard. 

Bourgogne, Louis, Duke of. Great Dauphin. 

Bourgogne, Louis, Duke of (son of the pre- 
ceding). Little Dauphin. 

Boyd, A. K. H. Country Parson. 

Boyd, Hugh. Junius (?). 

Boyle, Richard. Great Earl of Cork. 

Bozzaris, Marco. Leonidas of Modem 
Greece. 

Bradley, Edward. Cuthbert Bede. 

Bradwardine, Thomas. Profound Doctor. 

Brentano, Elizabeth. Bettina. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. (Francis E§:erton.) 
Father of British Inland Navigation. 
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Britain. Albion, Mistress of the Seas. 

British Isles. Old Country. 

British lleyiew. My Graudmother's Review. 

British Soldiers. Red-coats. 

Bronte, Anne. Acton Bell. 

Bronte, Charlotte. {Mrs. NichoUs.) Cnr- 

rer Bell. 
Bronte, Emily. Ellis Bell. 
Brooklyn. City of Churches. 
Brooks, Maria. Maria dell' Occidente. 
Brougham, Henry, Lord. Harry Twitcher. 
Brown, Launcelot. Capability Brown. 
Browne, Charles F. Artemus Ward. 
Browne, Halbot K. Phiz. 
Brydges, Grey. (Lord Chandos.) King of 

Cotswould. 
Buchanan, James. Old Public Functionary. 
Buckingham, Duke of. ( George VUliers.) 

Steenie. 
Buckingham, 2d Duke of. ( George ViUiers.) 

Zimri. 
Buda. Key of Christendom. 
Buffiilo. Queen City of the Lakes. 
Bultadoeus, John. Wandering Jew. 
Bulwer Ly tton, Edward Robert. Owen Mer- 
edith. 
Bunbury, Mrs. See Hobxeck, Cathabinx. 
Bunyan, John. Bishop Bunyan. 
Burdett, Sir Francis. England's Pride and 

Westminster's Glory. 
Burgoyne, John. Chrononhotonthologos, 

Sir Jack Brag. 
Burke, Edmund. Junius (?). 
Burleigh, Walter. Plain and Perspicuous 

Doctor. 
Bums, Robert. Bard of Ayrshire, Peasant 

Bard. 
Burritt, Elihu. Learned Blacksmith. 
Burton, Robert. Democritus Junior. 
Byron, Commodore John. Foul-weather 
Jack. 

Cairo. City of Victory. 

Calcutta. City of Palaces. 

California ( Gulf). Vermilion Sea. 

California ( State ). Golden State. 

Calpe and Abyla. See Gibkaltab, Rook 

OF, AND JeBKL ZaTOUT. 

Cambrai, Peace of. Ladies' Peace. 
Camden, William. British Pausanias. 
Cameron, Donald. Gentle Lochiel. 
Cameron, Sir Eyan. Lochiel. 
Camoens, Luis. Portuguese Apollo. 
Campbell, John. Shepherd of Banbury (?). 
Campbell, Mary. Highland Mary. 
Campbell, Robert. See Macgbegob, Rob- 

ERT. 

Campbell, Thomas. Bard of Hope. 
Canaan. Promised Land. - 
Canada. New France. 
Canadians. Cannucks. 
Canadians ( The French). Jean Baptiste. 
Cannae ( Battle-field of). Field Of Blood. 
Canning, George. Cicero of the Senate. 
Cape of Good Hope. Head of Africa, Lion 

of the Sfia, Stormy Cape. 
Carew, Bampfylde Moore. KingofBeggast. 

26 



Carlisle. Carduel. 

Carlyle, Alexander. Jupiter Carlyle. 

Carralho, Sebastiao Jose de. (Marquis dM 

Fo^nbal.) Great Marquis. 
Cassius, Caius. Last of the Romans. 
Castlereagh, Lord. {Robert Stewart.) Der- 

rydown Triangle. 
Castriota, George. White Deyil of Walla- 

chia. 
Cateau-Cambresis, Peace of. Unfortunate 

Peace. 
Catharine II. {of Russia). Modern Messa- 

Una, Semiramis of the North. 
Catinat, Nicholas. Father Thoughtful. 
Cenci, Beatrice. Beautiful Parricide. 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. Cid Hamet 

Benengeli. 
Chambord, Comte de. Miraculous Child. 
Champeauz, William de. Pillar of Doctors, 

Venerable Doctor. 
Chandos, Lord. See Brtdges, Gret. 
Charles, Archduke of Austria. See Austria, 

Charles, Archduke of. 
Charles I. {of England). Ijast Man, Man 

of Blood, Royal Martyr. 
Chades II. {of England). Merry Mon- 
arch, Old Rowley, Son of the Last 

Man. 
Charles II. {of France). Most Christian 

King, or Majesty. 
Charles II. {of ^ain). Lord Strutt. 
Charles TV . (of Moravia). Parsons' Em-. 

peror. 
Charles V. (of France). French Solomon, 

or Solomon of France. 
Charles V. (of Spain). Picrochole (?). 
Charles XII. (of Sweden). Alexander of 

the North, Madman of the North, 

Quixote of the North. 
Chatham, Earl of. See Pitt, William. 
Chatterton, Thomas. Marvelous Boy, 

Thomas Rowley. 
Chaucer, GeoflBrey. Father of English Poe- 
try, Flower of Poets, Tityrus. 
Chiabrera, Gabriello> Italian Pindar. 
Chicago. Garden City. 
China. £!athay, Celestial Empire, Flowery 

Kingdom, Middle Kingdom. 
Chinese (The). John Chinaman. 
Christ. Good Physician, Good Shepherd, 

King of Kings, Kriss Kringle, Prince 

of Peace, Son of God, Son of Man. 
Christian II. (of Denmark and Sweden). 

Nero of the North. 
Christian HI. (of Denmark). Father of his 

People. 
Christopher HI. (of Denmark^ Sweden, and 

Norway). King of Bark. 
Christ's Hospital (London). Blue -coat 

School. 
Chrysostom, St. John. Glorious Preacher. 
Chubbuck, Emily. See Judson, Mrs. 

Ehilt. 
Chulkhurst, Mary and Elizabeth. Bidden- 

den Maids. 
ChurchiU, John. See Mablbobough, Duks 

OF. 
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doero, Bfarcos Talliiu. Father of bis 

Country. 
CincinDati. Losantiyille, Porkopolis, Queen 

City. Queen of the West. 
Clare, John. Peasant Poet of Northamp- 
tonshire. 
Clark, McDonald. Mad Poet. 
Clay, Henry. Mill-boy of the Slashes. 
Clement XIV. ( Gian Vincemo GanganeUi.) 

Protestant Pope. 
Cleopatra. Queen of Queens. 
Cleveland. Fort'st City. 
Clifford, Henry, Lord. Shepherd Lord. 
Clifford, Rosamond. Fair Rosamond. 
Clodia. Lesbia. 
Clootz, Baron Jean Baptiste. Anacharais 

Clootz. 
Cobbett, William. Peter Porcupine. 
Coello, Alonzo Sanches. Portuguese Titian. 
Coffin, Robert Barry. Barry Gray. 
Coffin, Robert S. Boston Bard. 
Cold-Bath Fields, Jail of. English Bastille. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. S. T. C. 
ColUn.'t, John. English Mersenne. 
Columba, St. Apo8tIe of the Highlanders. 
Confederate Soldiers. Johnny Rebs. 
Confederate States. Secessia. 
Connecticut (State). Freestone State, 

Land of Steady Habits, Nutmeg State.. 
Constitution ( The Frigate). Old Ironsides. 
Cordoya, Gonsalyo de. See Goxsalvo dk 

Cordova. 
Corinensis, Ricardus. See Riouakd op 

CiRBXCESTER. 

Corinna. Lyric Muse. 

Cork. Athens of Ireland, Brisheen City. 

Corwin, Thomas. Wagoner Boy. 

Cosmo de' Medici. See Medici, Cosmo ds\ 

Cotin, Abb6. Trissotin. 

Courtray [Battle of). Battle of Spurs. 

Cowpcr, William. Bard of Olney. 

Coyscrox, Antoine. Vandyck of Sculpture. 

Crichton, James. Admirable Crichton. 

Croly, Mrs. J. C. Jennie June. 

Cromwell, Oliver. Old Noll, Man of Sin. 

Cromwell. Thomas. Maul of Monks. 

Cromwell's Soldiers. Ironsides. 

Cruden, Alexander. Alexander the Cor- 
rector. 

Cuba. Key of the Gulf, Queen of the An- 
tilles. 

Cumberland, Duke of. Bloody Butcher. 

Cumberland, Richard. English Terence, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Cunningham, Allan. Mark Macrabin (?). 

Cusa, Nicolas de. Most Christian Doctor. 

Cuzco. Holy City. 

Cyril, St. ( of AUxandria). Champion of the 
Virgin, Doctor of the Incarnation. 

Cyril, St. Apostle of the Slaves. 

Czacki, Thaddeus. Polish Franklin. 

Damions, Robert Fran9ois. Robert the Devil. , 
Daniel, Hose. Rosalind. i 

Daniel, Samuel. Wcll-languaged Daniel. 
Davaux, Jean Baptiste. Father of the 
Rondo. 



David. Han of Blood, Rojal Psalmist, 

Sweet Singer of Israel. 
Davidoff. Dennis. Black Captain. 
Death. l)avy Jones, King of Terrora, Smftll- 

back. 
Delaware (State). Blue Hen, Diamond 

State. 
Democritus of Abdera. Lan^^hing Philoto* 

pher. 
Denis, St. Apoetle of the French. 
De Qoii&oey, Thomas. English Opium-eater. 
Derby, Earl of. (Edvoard Geoffrey Smiik' 

Stanley. ) Hotspur of Debate. 
Derby, George H. John Phoenix, Goitla- 

man. 
Desbillons, Francois Joseph Terasse. Lut 

of the Romans. 
Desforges, Bvariste D^sir^. French Tibolliu. 
Desmoulins, Camille. Attomey-Qeneral to 

the Lantern. 
D^E8pr6m6nil. Crispin-Catiline. 
Detroit. City of the Straits. 
Devereuz, Penelope. SteUa. 
Devil ( T%e). Auld Ane, Anld Clootie, AiUd 

HaAgie, Auld Homie, Black lian, EUis, 

Evil One, Father of Lies, Lord Harry, 

Lucifer, Nickie-Ben, Old Bendy, Old 

Gentleman, Old Harry, Old Nick, Old 

One. Old Scratch, Satan, Sir Uiian, 

Squire Yoland. See Satan. 
Dickens, Charles. Box. 
Dickinson, John. Pennsylrania Fanner. 
Disraeli, Benjamin. Dizsy. 
Dobell, Sydney. Sydney Yendys. 
Dobson, William. English Tiatoiet, fiog* 

lish Vandyck. 
Dodge, Mary A. Ckdl Hamilton. 
Dogs. (Of Fingal) Bran; (of OeweUyn) 

Gelert; (of the Seven Sleepers) Al 

Rakim. 
Donald of Islay. Lord of the Islea. 
Dorat, Jean. French Pindar. 
Doria, Andrea. Father of P^toe. 
Douglas, Archibald. BeU-the-Cat, Qrsst 

Earl. 
Douglas, Archibald lY., Earl of. Tynemso. 
Douglas, Ellen. Lady of the Lake. 
Douglas, Margaret, Countess of. Fair ^•^ 

of Oalloway. 
Douglas, Stephen A. Little Giant. 
Douglas, William of. Flower of Chivalry. 
Dowling, Vincent. Long Scribe. 
Draper, Elizabeth. The Bramine. 
Dryden, John. Bayes, Poet Siquab. 
Dublin University Magazine (JEkiitor of), 

Anthony Poplar. 
Duchesne, Andr6. Father of French EQf> 

tory. 
Dudevant, Mme. George Sand. 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand. Eagle of Brittany. 
Dundas, Henry. (Lord MelviUe.) Starva* 

tion Dundas. 
Dundee, Viscount. See Obaham, John. 
Dunning, John. (Lord Ashburton.) Ju- 
nius (?). 
Dunois, Jean. Bastard of Orleans. 
Duns Scotus. Subtle Doctor. 
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Danmd de St. Poui^ain. Most Resolute 

Doctor, or Resolute Doctor. 
DUrer, Albert. Prince of Artists. 
Dutch ( The). Nic Frog. 
Djer, Samuel. Junius (?)■ 

Eastern Hemisphere. Old World. 

East India Company. John Company, or 
Mother Company. 

Eden. Aidenn. 

Edinburgh. Auld Reekie, City of Palaces, 
Dun Edin, Edin or Edina, Embro, 
Maiden Town, Modern Athens, North- 
ern Athens, Queen of the North. 

Edinburgh, Jail of. Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

Edmund II. Ironside. 

Edward I. (of England): English Justinian. 

Edward, Prince of Wales {son of Edward 
III.). Black Prince. 

Edwards, George. Father of Ornithologists. 

EgertoD, Francis. See B&idqbwatek, Dukjb 

OP. 

Egypt. Land of Bondage. 

Eleanora of Brittany. Damsel of Brittany. 

Eldon, Lord. (John Scott.) Old Bags. 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indians. 

Elis. Holy Land. 

Elizabeth {of England). Belphoebe, Glori- 
ana, Qood Queen Bess, Maiden Queen, 
Oriana, Virgin Queen. 

Elizabeth (of Bohemia). Goody Palsgrave, 
Queen of Hearts, Winter Queen. 

Elizabeth Petrowna {of Russia). Infiunous 
Northern Harlot. 

Elliott, Ebenezer. Corn-law Rhymer. 

Emma {of Normandy), Gem of Normandy. 

England. Loegria or Logres, Merry Eng- 
land, Ringing Island, South Britain. 

England, Bank of. See Bank of England. 

England, King of. Defender of the Faith. 

English {The). Bono Johnny, Godon or 
Godam, John Bull, Nation of Shop- 
keepers. 

Este, Prince of. Azo. 

Ethel wold of Winchester. Father of Monks. 

Eusebius *of CsBsarea. Father of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

Evans, Mary A. See Lewes, Mart A. 

Faher, John. Hammer of Heretics. 

Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, Quintus. 
Cunctator. 

Faneuil HalL Cradle of Liberty. 

Faulkner, George. Atticus. 

Fdnelon. (fVanfois de Saligruie de la Mothe.) 
Swan of Cambrai. 

Fenner, W. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 

Ferdinand II. {of the Two Sicilies). Bomba. 

Ferdinand V. {of Spain). Catholic Majesty. 

Ferguson, Richard. Galloping Dick. 

Fermor, Arabella. Belinda. 

Fessenden, Thomas G. Christopher Caustic. 

Field, John. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 

Finch, Heneage. {Lord Nottingham.) Fa- 
ther of Equity. 

Fitzgerald, Elizabeth. Fair Geraldine. 

;^t^gerald, William T. Small-beer Poet. 



Flavigny, Marie de. See Aooult, ConKmi 

OF. 

Fleet Prison {London). Fleta. 

Florida. Peninsular State. 

Florio, John. Don Adriano de Armado, 
Holofernes, The Resolute. 

Fludd, Robert. The Searcher. 

Foix, Gaston de. See Gaston de Foec. 

Foote, Samuel. English Aristophanes, Mod- 
em Aristophanes. 

Forrester, Alfred H. A. CrowquiU. 

Fouquet, Nicolas. Man with the Iron 
Mask (?). 

Fox, Charles James. ' Carlo Khan, Man of 
the People. 

France. (Pallia, La Belle France. 

France, King of. Most Christian King, or 
Majesty. 

Francis I. {of France). Father of Letters. 

Francis, Sir Philip. Junius (?). 

Francis d'Assisi, St. See Assisi, St. Fran- 
cis d'. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Richard Saunders. 

Fraser's Magazine (£cft/or of). Oliver Yorke. 

Frederick V. {Elector Palatine). Goodman 
Palsgrave, Winter King. 

Frederick the Great. Alario Cottin, Der Alte 
Fritz, Philosopher of Sans-Souci. 

Frederick William {of Brandenburg), Great, 
0/ Grand, Elector. 

Fremont, John C. The Path-finder. 

French ( The). Jean, or Johnny, Crapand, 
Robert Macaire. 

French Canadians. See Canadians (The 
French). 

French Peasantry. Jacques Bonhomme. 

Frere, John Hookham. William and Rob- 
ert Whistlecraft. 

Frith, Mary. Moll, or Mall, Cutpurse. 

Fry, Eli&beth. Female Howard. 

Galway. City of the Tribes. 

Ganganelli, Gian Vincenzo. See Clement 

XIV. 
Garcilaso de Vega. Prince of Spanish Poetry. 
Garrick, David. English Roscius. 
Gaston de Foix. Thunderbolt of Italy. 
Gautama. Buddha. 
Gay, John. Orpheus of Highwaymen. 
Geneva Bible. See Bible. 
Gentleman's Magazine ( Editor of). Sylvanus 

Urban, Gent. 
George I. {of England). Tumip-hoer. 
George Til. Farmer George. 
George IV. First Gentleman of Europe. 
George, Lake. Horicon. 
George, Prince {of Denmark). Est-il-possi- 

ble. 
Germain, Lord. See Saceville, Lord 

George. 
Germans ( The). Cousin Michael. 
Germany. Almain. 
Germany, Heir of the Emperor of. King 

of the Romans. [Doctor. 

Gerson, Jean Charlier de. Most Christian 
Qhika, Helena. (Princess Koltzqf'Massal- 

sky.) Doria D'lstria. 
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Gibraltar, Rock of. Kcj of the Mediterra- 
nean. 
Gibraltar, Rock of. and Jcbel Zatont. Pit- 

lan* of Ii(.'n*ulc5. 
Gilda:*. British .Icn'miab. 
<.iilei< lie Laval. lUu<'-li*vrd. 
Gillie:*, K<ilH>rt Pcarc*-. Kfinpforhausen. 
Gilinorf'. •'•'Uiicm K. Kilinuii>l Kirke. 
Gilpin, lleniiiril. A|M)c«tle of the North, Fa- 

thi-r of tin* poor. 
Glranliii, Del phi uc de. Le Ticomte Delau- 

nay. 
Glasgow. City of the West, Venice of the 

\Vtj«t. 
Glasgow ( Inhabitants of). MordocaiMallion. 
Glastonbury. Avalon. 
Glover, Catherine. Fair Maid of Perth. 
Goderich, Visi'ount. {Frtiltrirk Robinson.) 

(ioo.>»«'y (io<lerlch. l*ro8p<»rity Kobinwn. 
Godoy, Manuel de. Prince of tho Peace. 
iiocthals. Henry. S<»h'mn DiK'tor. 
joetho. Johann Wolf^ing von. German 

Voltaire. The M»i»ter. 
Qoetz von Ik'rlichingen. See Bebuchixgex, 

GoETZ vox. 
Goliloni. Carlo. Italian Moliere. 
Golil»>hniiilt, Mine. SiMi Linp. .Ienxt. 
GoM-niith, Oliver. Goldy. Tn^pinxl Tdiot. 
Goniornih ami Sudoin. Cities of the Plain. 
Gonsalvo do Cordova. Great Captaiif. 
Gonzalco. Bli. See Stmmoxd.s, Joii>. 
Good Hope, Cape of. See Cape op Good 

IIOPK. 

Goodrich, Frank B. Dick Tinto. 

Goodrich, Samuel G. Pet<;r Parley. 

Gordon, Duke of. Cork of the North. 

Goujon, .lean. French Phidiafi. 

Gowcr, John. The Moral G<iwer. 

Graham, James. (Marquis of Montrose.) 
Great Marqni?». 

Graham, John. ( Viscount Dundee.) Clarer- 
houso. 

Great Britain. Seo Britain. 

Gregory I. ( Pope). Servant of the Scrrants 
of 'God. 

Gregory VI F. ( Pop/ ). Turk Gregory. 

Gregory, St. (of Arrnenia). Tho Illumi- 
nator. 

Gregory of Nco-Cncsarea. Thaumaturgus. 

Gregory of Kimini. Authentic Doctor. 

Grenviile, Georg<». Gentle Shepherd. 

(irenville, Richard. See Temple, Lord. 

Grey, Ix)rd. Artegal. 

Giernsey. Holy Island. 

(tuesclin', Bertrand du. Eagle of Brittany. 

Guilford. Astolat. 

Guinarda, I'e<lro Kocha. Roque Guinart. 

G uinegate ( liattff' of ). Battle of Spurs. 

GuKtavus Adolphufi. Lion of the North. 

Guzman, Alphonso Perez de. Spanish Bru- 
tus. 

Guzman, Fernan Nunez de. Greek Com- 
mentator. 

Gwyn, Mary. See Uornkck, Mart. 

Uafiz. Anacrcon of Persia, or Persian 
Anacreon. 



Hales, Akzander. Foantoin of Lift, Irn- 
ftagable Doctor. 

Ilalev, John. The Erer-meinorable. 

ILiliburton, Thomas C. Sam 81irk. 

llall, Jo^eph. Christian Soneca, jengiirii 
Seneca. 

Ilalpine, Charlei* G . Private Miles O'Reillv. 

ilamaun, Johann Geore. Masician of tia 
North. ^^ 

Hamilton, Alexander. Publias. 

Hamilton, I*atrick. First Scotch Reformer. 

Uamilton, Sir Thomas. Tain €)f the Cow- 
gate. 

Ilamilton, William Gerard. Junius (?), 
Single-speech Hamilton. 

Hannibal. Bluff Citj. 

Uardenberg, Friedrich Ton. Novalis. 

Uorle^, Robert. {Earl of Oxford and 3Sor- 
timer.) Harlequin. 

Harrimn, William H. Tippecanoe. 

Harrow, William. Flying Uie^waymaD. 

Harvey, Gabriel. Hobinol. 

HasMin Bcn-Sabbah-el-Homairi. Old w— 
of the Mountain. 

Haynau, Julius Jakob Ton. Anatrian Hy- 
ena. 

Heaven. Celertial City, New Jerusalem. 

Ileber, Richard. Atticus. 

H6bert, Jacques Ren6. Le P^re Duchesne. 

Heenan, John G. Benicia Boy. 

Henley, John. Orator Henley. 

Henry I. {of England). Beauclero. 

Henry II. {of Germany). King of the Bo- 
manfl. 

Henry IV. {of France). King of Bravs 
Men, Le Btemais. 

Henry VII. {of England). Defender of 
tho Faith, Solomon of England. 

Henry VIII. {of England). Blue-beaid, 
Bluff Hal, or Buriy King Uany, De- 
fender of the Faith. 

Henry de liOndres. Bnmbill. 

Henry the Minstrel. Blind Harry. 

Hemclitus. Weeping Philosopher. 

Herbert, George. Sweet Singer of the Tem- 
ple. 

Herbert, Henry W. Frank Forester. 

Herodotus. Father of History, Father of 
Lies. 

Hervey, Lord. Lord Fanny, Sponu. 

Ileniod. Ascrspan Sage. 

Hilairc, Emilc Marc. Marco de St. HUaire. 

Hildebrand. Seo Gregory VII. 

Hill, Sir John. Mrs. Glasso (?). 

IIipi)ocrate^. Father of Medicine. 

Uobbes, Thomas. Philosopher of Malmet- 
bury. 

Hogg, James. Ettrick Shepherd. 

Holland. Itatayia, 

Holland, Josiah G. Timothy Titcomb. 

Holland, Philemon. Translator Genend. 

Holman, James. Blind Traveler. 

Homer. Father of Epic Poetry, Father of 
Poetry, Father of Song, Mfleonides. 
Melesigenos, Swan of the Meander. 

Hood, Robin. TiOckslcy. 

Hooker, Richard. The Judicious. 
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Hopkins, Matthew. Witchfinder General. 
Hornuck, Catiiarine. Little Comedy. 
Horaeck, Mary. Jessamy Bride. 
Home Tooke. See TooKB, John Horne. 
Horas. (Of Ueimdall) Gjallar j (of Orlando) 

Olivant. 
Horses. See Steeds. 

Hortensius, Quintua. King of the Courts. 
How^ard, Lord William. Belted Will. 
Howard, Sir John. Jockey of Norfolk. 
H')we, John. Platonic Puritan. 
Howe, Richard, Exrl. Black Dick. 
Hubert, St. Apostle of Ardennes, 
liaison, George. Railway King. 
Hughes. John. BuUer of Brazenose. 
Hume, Joseph. Adversity Hume. 

Illinois. Garden of the West, Prairie State, 
Sucker State. 

Illinois ( Siiutliern). Egypt. 

India. Ind. 

Indiana. Hoosier State. 

Indianapolis. Railroad City. 

Indre-et- Loire. Garden of Prance. 

Iowa. Hawkeye State. 

Ireland. Emerald Isle, Erin, Green Isle, 
Hibernia, Holy Island, Innisfail, Isle 
of Saints, Old Country, Sacred Island, 
Scotia, Wolfland. 

Irenseus, St. Apostle of the Gauls. 

Irving, Edward. Doctor Squintum. 

Irving, Washington. Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, Fray Antonio Agapida, Geofifrey 
Crayon, Esq., Jonathan Oldstyle. 

Irving (Washington), Irving (William), and 
Paulding (James K.). Launcelot Lang- 
staff. 

Isabella (q/ Vcdois). Little Queen. 

Isaure, Clemence. Sappho of Toulouse. 

Ishmonie. Petrified City. 

Isocrates. Old Man Eloquent. 

Italy. Garden of Europe. 

Iturbide, Augusto. Napoleon of Mexico. 

Jackson, Andrew. Old Hickory. 

Jackson, Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich. (German Plato. 

James I. {of England). English Solomon, 
or Solomon of England, Royal 'Prentice 
in the Art of Poetry, Scottish Solomon. 

James V. [of Scotland). (Goodman of Bal- 
leageigh. 

James VI. {of Scotland). See James I. {or 
England). 

James and John {the sons of Zebedee). Bo- 
anerges, or Sons of Thunder. 

Janin, Jules Gabriel. King of Feuilletons. 

Japan. Cipango, Zipangi, or Zipangri (?). 

Jasmin, Jacques, Barber Poet, Last of the 
Troubadours. 

Java. Queen of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Jebel Zatout and Rock of Gibraltar. Pillars 
of Hercules. 

Jefferson, Thomas. Sage of Monticello. 

Jenings, Mrs. E. Wycliffe Lane. 

Jerusalem. City of David, City of Peace, 
City of the Great King, Holy City. 



Jews {Portuguese, of the J^eenth eenturyy. 
New Christians. 

Joachim II. {of Brandenburg). Hector of 
Germany. 

Joan ( Countess of Salisbury, and afterward 
wife of Edward the Black Prince). Fair 
Maid of Kent. 

Joan of Arc. La Pucelle, Maid of Orleans. 

John III. {of Brandenburg). Cicero of 
Germany, or German Cicero. 

John V. {of Portugal). Most Faithful Maj- 
esty. 

John, St. Beloved Disciple. 

Johnson, Anna C. Minnie Myrtle. 

Johnson, Esther. Stella. 

Johnson, Samuel. Great Cham of Litera- 
ture, Great Moralist, Leviathan of Liter- 
ature, Ursa Mqjor. 

Johnstone, Mrs. Meg Dods. 

Jones, Inigo. English Palladio, English 
Vitruvius. 

Jones, 0. Devonshire Poet. 

Jones, William. Trinity Jones. 

Jonson, Ben. Bare Ben Jonson. 

Judson, Mrs. Emily. Fanny Forester. 

Junot, Andoche. The Tempest. 

Kansas. Garden of the West. 

Keats, John. Adonais. 

Kendal, Duchess of. The Maypole. 

Kentucky. Dark and Bloody Ground, 

Corn-cracker. 
Keokuk. Gate City. 
Khaled. Sword of God. 
King, Edward. Lycidas. 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb. German 

Milton. 
Know-nothings. See Native Americans. 
Knox, John. Apostle of the Scottish ReU 

ormation. 
Koltzoff-Massalsky, Princess. See Ghika, 

Helena. 
Krasicki, Ignatius. Polish Voltaire. 
Kyle. Coila. 
Kyrle, John. Man of Ross. 

Lab6, Louise. Beautifiil Ropemaker, Cap- 
tain Loys. 

Labrador. Estotiland. 

Lac6pMe, Count. {Bernard Germain Eti' 
enne de la Ville.) King of Reptiles. 

La Chaise, P6re. Tartuffe (?). 

Lactantius, Lucius Coelius. Christian 
Cicero. 

La&yette, Marquis de. Grandison Crom- 
well. 

La Marck. William, Count of Wild Boar 
of Ardennes. 

Lamb, Charles. Elia. 

Lancaster, House of. Red Rose. 

Lances. See Spbars. 

Landon, Letitia Elizabeth. L. £. L. 

Lanoue, Francois de. Iron Arm. 

Laval, Giles de. See Giles de Latal. 

Law, John. Paper King. 

Laynez, Rodrigo. The Cid. 

Learmont, Thomas. Thomas ths^ ^^t&«t.. 



Ado. MothnADo. 
CluTln. Juiilut(!). 
lli'lllT. Ught-linrw HUIJ. 
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itr IHiilllf af). 
fl, Tta I-HUm . 

Leulnii, OiXthaM Xphnlm. ratber of Oa- 

Lf siuDT, Knuan. French Baphul. 

IiBuntr. Lawr'a L*up. 

Lever, UhmrJui J. CorDelluBO'Dowd,IliLn7 

U>K'Miit<h>wQ. UunkLeiriB. 
LkDU, I'rinra dc. Prlin'u uf CoxcDmbi. 
UlbBnx), Juliii. Fm-bDm Jnbn. 
LU1«, Alain da. UdIihhI Dwtor. 
UUv, Wliliun. Gm Pim, HUroptMl. 
Umnldi. City of UieVlolitdl Treaty. 
Uwwlii, Abmliiim. lbdl-»pUn«r. 
Iiiia,J*nDV. lUmt. Gtldiclnmdt.^ Swed- 
Uh SlRliUngsh. 
■-—'—. Uoljrtollnd, 

I. {iin. It. B. Slifridan.) Mold 



LhiiUaAinw. 



Up^nnrit, Sus J. 

liTurpont { Inhf'--'- 
LLojd, UharlM. 
Lockbnrt, Johi 






rls, William 



GtoDganT. 

AdiilMD of tha Nortt, 

kab. Father of Dutch Vixtrj. 
m:uB. .Motiem KabflUU, Ell 



MalmoF, I'nnc^ de. lllumiDKted Doctor 
Manuel I. (n/ 'Tribizonit), Great Captalo. 

Maid, or ?alr Uild, of Norway. 
Margaret iof Dcmnark). Sinnlnuuli of tbt 

North. 
Uaiia {.laueUn^Rtbtrl, tine of NofUl). 

Maria Anloioeite. Hme. T«to. 
UnriiDiaoiBiitlrof). VattleoftheOlaetL 
Marin*, Caiag. Third Founder of Kome 
llMlborough.DuoheMof. {SarcACkmcliiU.) 

AIue«, UcK. Fieeman. ' 

Marlborough, Dulw of. {John CSinrrhiB.) 

IlandjWLiie KngU^hmaa, Ilumpbrcy Uo- 

Maitl □ ( Theodore) and Ajtonn ( WllliajB E. y 

MarreU, Andrea. British ArlatldH. 
Mary 1. ^of England). Bloody Mmr. 
Marylo/Morfjm). Queen oflean. 

Mitbew. Theobald. ApoetleorTamperaaH. 
Matilda (RanldffRil). Lady of England, 
Uallbloll, Cotmt. Man irith the Inn 

Maak (?). 
Maura, aia. SeeSTA. Hanat. 

Knights, P 



t^J^o''}3: 1 



LoutiXU. n 



I CbrUtlan King, or Mejeaty. 
Id Qiaud Monaiqae, Lewis 



Louis XVni, King 



I 



LouiaTllle. Fall CIt;. 
Loxll. Cityof3pindlM. 






d Robert. See Bdlveb 



>OK, KowaiiD ROIIKT. 



Lu do. Bpaulab EtuHhb 
u. EntriaoBull. 






State, 1 

MlrkiMto, 

Mlddletou, Jobn. tjnua of Hale. 

Middleton, Blcliard. Profound, or SoBd, 

Midmy Oak {SallU a/}. Battle of thi 

Thirty, 
Milui. UttlePBria. 
Milhuro, William n. Blind PiHchn, 
Milky Way. Walling Street, 

'oaeph. Fatter of Jests. 

lian Uorat 

IBmiJtice Rijmt- 



.ilky Way. Walling Street 
lllet, Joaeph, Fatter of J 
"——■'-•■ Miehael. "■ 
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llississippi ( River). Father of Waters. 
Mississippi ( State). Bayou State. 
Mississippi ( VaUey). Garden of the World. 
Mitchel, Ormsby M. Old Stars. 
Mitchell, Donald G. Ik Marvel. 
Mitchell, William. Great Tinclarian Doctor. 
Mogridge, George. Old Humphrey. 
Moir, David M. Delta. 
Monmouth, James, Duke of. Absalom, 

Protestant Duke. 
Montbars. The Exterminator. 
Montluc, Blaise de. Royalist Butcher. 
Montmorency, Anne, Duke of. French 

Fabius. 
Montreal. Island City. 
Montrose, Marquis of. See Graham, James. 
Moore, Thomas. Anacreon Moore, Thomas 

Brown the Younger, Thomas Little. 
Moratin, Leandro Fernandez; Spanish 

Moli^re. 
Momay, Philippe de. Huguenot Pope. 
Morning Post ( Lon^/on). Jeames. 
Morris, James M. K. N. Pepper. 
Morrison, Lieut. Zadkiel. 
Mucins, Cains. Scsevola. 
Murat, Joachim. Handsome Swordsman, 

King Franconi. 
Murray, or Moray, Earl of. {Somes Stewart. ) 

Good Regent. 
Murray, John. Emperor of the West. 

Naples. Regno. 

Napoleon III. {Loins Napoleon.) Badin- 
guet, Boustrapa. 

Napoleon, Prince. {Napoleon Joseph Charles 
Bonaparte . ) Prince Plon-plon . 

Napoleon Bonaparte. See Bonapabte, Na- 
poleon. 

Nash, Richard. King of Bath. 

Nashville. City of Rocks. 

Nasmyth, Patrick, or Peter. English Hob- 
bema. 

Native Americans. Hindoos, Know-noth- 
ings, Sam. 

Neal, John. Jehu O'Cataract. 

Neal, Sur Paul. Sidrophel (?). 

Negroes. Cuffee, Quashee, Sambo. 

Nelson, Horatio. Hero of the Nile. 

Neo-Caesarea, Gregory of. See Gkego&t of 

NeO CiESARBA. 

Nevil, Richard. See Warwiok, Earl of. 

Newell, Robert H. Orpheus C. Kerr. 

New Brunsvnck {InJuUntants of). Blue- 
Noses. 

New England and Nova Scotia. Drogio. 

New Hampshire. Granite State. 

New Haven. City of Elms, or Elm City. 

New Orleans. Crescent City. 

New York {CUy). Empire City, Gotham, 
New Amsterdam. 

New York ( State). Empire State, ExceMor 
State, New Netherlands. 

Ney, Marshal. Bravest of the Brave. 

Nicholas, St. Boy-bishop, Kriss Kringle. 

Nicholls, Mrs. See Bront£, Charlotte. 

Nightingale, Florence. St. Filomena. 

Ninian, St. Apostle of the Plots. 



Norbury, Earl of. Hanging Judge. 

Normandy . Land of Wisdom . 

Normandy, Robert, Duke of. Robert, or 
Robin, the Devil." 

.Northallerton {Battle of). Battle of the 
Standard. 

North Carolina. Old North State, Turpen- 
tine State. 

Norway and Sweden. Scandinavia. 

Norwich, Bishop of. See Spenser, Henrt. 

Nottingham, Lord. See Finch, Heneage. 

Nova Scotia. Acadia. 

Nova Scotia and New England. Drogio. 

Nova Scotians ( The). Blue-Noses. 

Occam, William of. Invincible Doctor, Sin- 
gular Doctor, Tenerable Initiator. 

O'Connell, Daniel. Irish Agitator, The Lib- 
erator. 

Ohio ( State). Buckeye State. 

Oldham, John. English Juvenal. 

Omar I. Emperor of Believers. 

Orleans ( Battle of ). Battle of the Herrings . 

Orleuis, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of. 
Egalit^. 

Orpheus. Father of Poetry. 

Otterburn {Battle of). Chevy Chase (?). 

Oxford, Earl of. See Harlei, Robert. 

Pacific Ocean. South Sea. 

Paige, Eldridge F. Dow, Jr. 

Pal^ologus, Andronicus. Father of his 

Country. 
Palestine. Holy Land. 
Palestine ( Western). Land of Promise, or 

Promised Land. 
Palestrina, Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da. 

Father of Music. 
Palmerston, Lord. {Henry John Temple.) 

Pam. 
Paoli, Pasquale de. Corsica Paoli. 
Paris. Lutetia. 
Parrhasius. King of Painters. 
Parton, Sarah P. Fanny F§rn. 
Paterson, Robert. Old Mortality. 
Patrick, St. Apostle of Ireland. 
Paul, St. Apostle of the Gentiles, Prince 

of the Apostles. 
PaulcUng, James K. See Irving. 
Peel, Sir Robert. Orange-Peel. 
Pekin. Cambalu. 

Pendleton, Rev. Mr. Vicar of Bray (?). 
Pennsylvania. Key-stone State. 
Penrose, Elizabeth. Mrs. Markham. 
Penry, or Ap Henry, John. Martin Mar- 
Prelate (?). 
Pepin the Short {of France). Most Christian 

King, or Majesty. 
Percy, Harry. Hotspur. 
Ferrers, or Pierce, Alice. Lady of the Sun. 
Perth. Fair City. 
Peter, St. Prince of the Apostlei. 
Petersburg. Cockade City. 
Pezza, Michele. Fra Diavolo. 
Philadelphia. City of Brotherly Love, 

Quaker City. 
Philip of A^jou. Se«ANJOU.,Dtn«u^t- 
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Phillips, George 8. jAnuanr Searle. 

Phillips, Katharine. The Slatchlesa, or In- 
comparable, Orinda. 

Philo Judasiu. Jewish Plato. 

Philopoenum. Last of the Oreeks. 

Pierce. Alice. See Pebbers, Aucc. 

Pi^alle, Jcjin B^ptiste. French Phidias. 

Pinkerton, .John. Robert Heron. 

Piuto, If'erdinand Mendez. Prince of Liars. 

Pitt, William. (Lord Ckatliam.) Great 
Oonimuner, Junios (?)• 

Pittsburg. Iron City, Smoky City. 

Plantagenet, Edith. Fair Maid of Apjou. 

Plantagenet, H umphrey . Good Duke Hum- 
phrey. 

Plantagenet, Matilda. Lady of England. 

Plato. Athenian Bee. 

Plymouth Colony. Old Colony. 

Poland. Sarmatia. 

Pole, Michael de la. Beloved Merchant. 

Poniatowski, Jo.seph. Polish Bayard. 

Pope ( Tke). Lord Peter, Man of Sin, Servant 
of the Servants of God, Vicar of Christ. 

Pope, Alexander. Bard of Twickenham. 

Porphyry. The Philosopher. 

Portland ( Maine). Forest City. 

Portraan and Grosvenor Square Districts 
( London). Tyburnia. 

Portu;;al. Lusitania; 

Pot, Philippe. Cicero's Mouth. 

Poms, Lucia. Castara. 

Pratt, Samuel J. Courtney Melmoth. 

Presbyterians ( TJie). Blue-Skins. 

Procter, Bryan W. Barry Cornwall. 

Puget, Pierre. Michael Angelo of France. 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergeivitch. Russian 
Byron. 

Putnam, Israel. Old Put. 

Pym, John. King Pym. 

Pythagoras. Samian Sage, or Sage of Samos. 

Quakers, or Friends. Seekers. 
Quebec. Gibraltar of America. 
Queen's Camel. Camelot. 

Rabelais, Francois. Alcofribas Nasier, Cu- 
rate of Meudon, Father of Ridicule. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Shepherd of the Ocean. 
Ramsay, Allan. Scottish Theocritus. 
Rann, John. Sixteen-string Jack. 
Rathbonc, Mrs. Richard. Mary Powell. 
Redden, Laura C. Howard Glyndon. 
Ren6 d'Anjou. Good King Ren6. 
Rhode Island. Little Rhody. 
•Ricardus Corinensis. See Ricuabd op Cibkn- 

CESTBR. 

Rich, John. Lun. 

Rich, Lady. See Devereuz, Penelope. 

Richard I. (of England). Coeur de Leon, 
Le Noir Faineant. 

Richard II. (of England). Defender of the 
Faith. 

Richard of Cirencester. Monk of Westmin- 
ster. 

Richter, Jean Paul Friedrich. Jean Paul, 
The Only. 

BImini, Gregory of. See Gbego&t of RiMca. 



Roberts, John. Junius (?). 
Robin Hood. See Hood, Kobih. 
Robinson, Frederick. See Godsbich, Tb. 

couxr. 
Robinson, Biary. Beaatj of Battermoe. 
Robinson, Mary Darby. iCtigiUh Saf^pbo^ 

Perdita. 
Robinson, Mrs. Edward. TalTi. 
Rochester {New York). Fioar City. 
Rochester, Earl of. (John Wilmot.) Tiigfai 

Modesty. 
Roderick. Last of the Gk>th8. 
Rogers, Samuel. Bard of Memory. 
Roman Catholic Church. Mysttoal Bftbj* 

Ion, Scarlet Woman. 
Romanus, JSgidios. Well-founded Doctor. 
Rome. Eternal City, Imperial City, !£» 

tress of the World, Namelea City, 

Queen of Cities, Seven-hilled City. 
Ronsard, Pierre de. 'Prince of the Ode. 
Rosenhai^en, Rev. J. Junius (?). 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Jean Jaoqnes, 

J.J. 
Royal Marines. Mistress Roper. 
RUgen. Holy Island. 
Rupert, Prince. Mad Caralier. 
Russell, Lord John. {Earl MusseU.) Finalit} 

John. 
Russia. Northern Bear, Northern CUant. 
Russians ( The). Ivan Ivanovitch. 
Ruysbroek, Jean. Divine Doctor, Ecftath 

Doctor. 

Sacheverell, Lucy. Lucasta (?). 

Sackville, Lord George. Junius ( ?). 

St. Uilaire, Comte de. {Louis Vincent Joseph 
Le Blond.) Roland of the Army. 

St. Louis ( Misfsouri). Mound City. 

St. Martin, Louis Claude de. Pldloeophei 
of the Unknown. 

St. Pourcain, Durand de. See Dubahd S9 
St. Pourcain. 

Sampson, Agnes. See Smpsoir, Aoirss. 

Sandwich, John, Lord. Jemmy TwitdMT. 

Sta. Maura. Lover's Leap. 

Sarpi, Peter. Father Paul. 

Satan. Belial, Prince of Darkness, PrfaiM 
of the Powpr of the Air. See Dbvil. 

Saunders, David. Shepherd of SaUsbury 
Plain. 

Savannah. Forest City. 

Saxony ( South-eastern). Saxon Switserlaod. 

Scanderbeg. White Devil of Wallachia. 

Schwerin, Count von. Little Marlborough. 

Scotch ( I%e). Nation of Gentlemen, Sawney. 

Scotland. Albania or Albany, Albyn, Cale< 
don or Caledonia, Coila, Land of Cakes, 
North Britain, Scotia. 

Scott, Adam. Ring of the Border. 

Scott, John. See Eldon, Lord. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Border Minstrel, or MQn- 
Btrel of the Border, Captain Cuthbert 
Clutterbuck, Chzystal . Croftangry, 
Great Magician, Great Unknown, Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, Laurence Temple- 
ton, Malachi Malagrowther, Peter F^ 
tieson, Wizard of the North. 
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Sootiu, Duns. See Duns Sootus. 

ScoYille, Joseph A. Walter Barrett, Clerk. 
. Settle, Elkaoah. Doeg. 

Seward, Anna. Swan of Lichfield. 

Seymour, Charles. {Duke of Somerset.) 
Proud Duke. 

Shadwell, Thomas. Mao Flecknoe. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of. Aohitophel. 

Stfkkespeare, William., Bard of Ayon, 
Sweet Swan of Aron. 

Sharp, Samuel. Mundungpis. 

Sharpe, Richard. Conrersation Sharpe. 

Shelbume, Lord. Malagrida. 

Shelley, Percy B. Poet of Poets. 

Sheppard, Elizabeth S. Mme. Kinkel. 

Shield of Arthur. Pridwin. 

Sicily. Garden of Italy, Granary of Europe. 

Sicinius Dentatus. Roman AchillM. 

Sidmouth, Viscount. (Henry Addington.) 
The Doctor. 

Sidney, Lady Dorothea. Sacharissa. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophel, English 
Petrarch, Philisides. 

Sigismund (emperor of Germany). Super 
Grammaticam. 

Simmons, Thomas. Man of Blood. 

Simpson, Agnes. Wise Wife of Keith. 

£y'dberg, Erik. Yitalis. 

Smith, Seba. Jack Downing. 

Smith, Sydney. , Peter Plymley. 

Smith, William. Father of BngUsh Geology. 

Smolensk. Key of Russia. 

Smollett, Tobia^. Smelfnngus. 

Society of Medical Observation (in Paris). 
Mutual Admiration Society. 

Sodom and Gomorrah. Cities of the Plain. 

Solomon. The Preacher. 

Somerset, Duke of. See Sktmovs, Chabus. 

Sophie Charlotte (of Prussia). Republican 
Queen. 

Sophocles. Attio Bee, Attic Hosier. 

Soult, Marshal. Old Fox. 

South Carolina. Pafanetto State. 

Southern States ( U. S.). Dixie. 

Southey, Robert. Abel ShuiBebottom, Ks- 
priella. 

Spain. Hispania, Iberia. 

Sparta and Athens. The Two Eyes of 
Greece. 

Spears. (Of Arthur) Ron ; (of Odin) Gung- 
nir. 

Spenser, Edmund. Colin Clout, Prince of 
Poets. 

Spenser, Henry. (Bishop of Norwich.) 
Fighting Prelate. 

Springfield (lUinois). Flower City. 

Spurzheim, John (Caspar. DousterswiTel. 

Steeds. (Of Alexander the Great) Bnceph> 
alus ; (of Apollo and the Muses) Peg- 
asus; (of Argalia) Rabicano; (of the 
four sons of Aymon) Bayard ; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Arundel ; (of the Cid) 
Bavieca ; (of Don Quixote) Aligero Cla- 
TUeHo and Rorinante ; (of Sir Launce- 
lot Greares) Bronzomarte ; (of Mohun- 
med) Al Borak ; (of Odin) Sleipnir ; (of 
Orlwido) Brigliadoro and Ye^iantino ; 



(of Binaldo) Bayard ; (of Rui^ero, or 
Rogero) Frontino ; (of SiegMed) Grane ; 
(of Tristram) Passetreul. 

Steele, Sir Richard Nestor Ironside. 

Sterling, Edward. Tetus. 

Sterne, Lawrence. .The Bramin, English 
Rabelais. 

Sterenson, John H. Lord of Crazy Castle. 

Stewart, James. See Mubbat, or Mobat, 
Eabl of. 

Stewart, John. Walking Stewart. 

StoddarL John. Doctor Slop. 

Stowe, Harriet B. Christopher Crowfleld. 

Strother, Darid H. Porte-Orayon. 

Stuart, Charles Edward. Toung Chevalier, 
Younger Pretender. 

Stuart, James Francis Edward. Chevalier 
de St. George, Elder Pretender. 

Sturleson, Snorro. Northern Herodotus. 

Sunderland, Anne, Countess of. Little 
Whig. 

Swain, Charies. Manchester Poet. 

Sweden and Norway. Scandinavia. 

Swift, Jonathan. Cadenus, Dean of. St. 
Patrick's, English Rabelais, Presto; 
M. B., Drapier. 

Swiss ( The). Colin Tampon. 

Switzerland. Helvetia. 

Swords. (Of Agricane)Tranchera; (of Ar- 
thur) Calibum, or Excalibar ; (of Beyis 
of Southampton) Morglay : (of Bragga- 
dochio) Sanglamore ; (of Charlemagne) 
La Joyeuse ; (of the Cid) Colada and 
Tizona ; (of Doolin of Mayence) Merveil- 
leuse ; (of Edward the Confessor) Cur- 
tana ; (of Frithiof) Angurvardel ; (of 
Hako I.) Quern-biter ; (of Lancelot of 
the Lake) Aroundight; (of Ogier le 
Danois) Curtuia ; (of Orlando, or Ro- 
land) Durandal, or Durlindana ; (of Sir 
Otuel) Corrouge ; (of Rinaldo) Fusoerta ; 
(of Ruggiero, or Rogero) Balisardo : (of 
Siegfiried) Balmung, Gram, Mimung; 
(of Thoralf Skolinson) Foot-breadth; 
(of Wittich) SiGmung. 

Sylvester, Joshua. The Silver-tongued. 

Sym, Robert. Timothy Tickler. 

Symmonds, John. Spanish Jack. 

Symonds, Symon. Yicar of Bray (?). 

Syrus, Ephraem. Prophet of the Syriana^ 

Tamerlane. Prince of Destruction. 
Tammenund. St. Tammany. 
Tatler (Editor of the). Isaac Bickerstaff. 
Tauler, John. Illuminated Doctor. 
Taylor, Jeremy. Shakespeare of Divines. 
Taylor, John. Water-poet. 
Taylor, Zachary. Rough and Ready. 
Tellez, Gabriel. Tirso de Molina. 
Temple, Lord. (Richard GrenviUe.) Lord 

Gawky, Tiddy-doll. 
Terpander. Father of Greek Music. 
Texas. Lone-Star State. 
Thackeray, William M. George Fitz-Boodle, 

Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
Thompson, Moctixnar. Q K. PhSl»s»&wt 
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Thomon, J. 0. PhU^ Wharton. 

Thomson, Mn. Anthony T. Gxaoe Wharton. 

Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, Job. liar- 
tin Max-Prelate (?). 

nmee, ( Tke London). The Thnnderer. 

Tlmoor. See TAMMKLA.vm. 

TitOB {emperor of Rome). Delight of Man- 
kind. 

Tooke, John Home. Philosopher of Wim- 
bledon. 

Trinity Ckdlege ( Dublin). Silent Slater. 

Trowbridge, J. T. Paul Grqrton. 

Troy. Ilium, or Dion. 

Tucker, Abranam. Edward Search. 

Turkey. Sick Man of the East. 

Tyrconnel. luring Diok Talbot 

Udall, John. Bfartin Max^Pndate (?). 
Uncas. Last of the Mohicans. 
United States. Columbia, Uncle Sam. 
United States ( Frigate). Old Wagon. 
United States (People of). Brother Jona* 

than. 
United States Flag. Old Glory. 
Uther. Pendragon. 

TanBuren, Martin. little Magidan. 

Tanhomrigh, Esther. Vanessa. 

Tarro, Marcus Terentius. Most Learned of 

the Romans. 
Tarro, William. Thorough Doctor. 
Taughan, Henry. The Silurist. 
Taughan, Thomas. Dan^^e. 
Venddme Beaufort, Fran^f^ de. King of 

the Biarkets. 
Venice. Bride of the Sea. 
Vermont. Green-Mountain State. 
Vernon, Admiral Edward. Old Grog. 
Victoria, or Victorina. MoUior of the 

Camps. 
Vida, Maioo Girolamo. Christian Virgil. 
Villiers, George. See BuOKiNOiiAic, Duks of. 
Virgil. Mantuan Swan. 
Virginia. Mother of Presidents, Mother of 

States, Old D<Mninion. 
Vivian. Lady of the Lake. 
Voltaire, Frui^ois. Apostle Gt InfldeUty, 

Philosopher of Femey. 

Wales. Cambria. 

Wales, Edward, Prince of See Edwaad, 
P&mos OF Wales. 

Walker, John. Elocution Walker. 

Walker, John. Hookey Walker. 

Walpole, Sir Robert. Robin Bluestring, 
Grand Corrupter. 

Walton, Iiaak. Father of Angling. 

Warner. Susan. Elisabeth Wetherell. 

Warwick, Earl of. (Richard NtvU.) King- 
maker. 

Warwick and Ecdeston Square Districte 
(London). GubitopoUB, Mesopotamia. 

Waryng, Jane. Varina. 



Waihingten. City tit MagnlfiBeBft Di 



Washington, George. Amarieaa FUblii 

Father of his Country. 
Wayne, Antiiony. Mad Anthony. 
Webster, Danid. Bzpoonder of the Co: 

stitution. 
Wedell, C. H. Loonidas WedelL 
Wellington. Duke of {Arthur WeOeslep 

Great Duke, Irtm Duke, Old Donio. 
Welsh ( The). Tatty, 
Western Hemisphefre. New World. 
Western Reserve. Netv Connecticut. 
Westminster Review. Breeches Review. 
West Virginia ( Northern). The Pan-handk 
White, J<din. Century White. 
White, Ber. John. Patriarch of Dozchei 

ter. 
Whitefiriaa. Alwtia. 
White Mountains. Crystal mils. 
Whitfield, George. Doetor Bquintum. 
Whittier, John Qreenleaf. Quaker Poet. 
V^eland, Christoph Martin. German Vol 

taire. 
WUbrord, or WilUbrod, St. Apostle of ttu 

FrisiaBS. 
inid, Henry. Aiabiaa Tailor, Learoec 

Tailor. 
Wilkes, John. Juntas (?). 
Wilkie, Sir David. Scottish Tenlera. 
Wilkie, William. Soottiih Homer. ' 
WiOiKai 1,(0/ England). The Conqueror. 
T^lliamlV. Sailor King. 
Williams, John. Tony Paeqnin. 
Williams, Rev. John. Redeoned Captive. 
Williams, Renwielf. The Monster. 
Wllmot, John. See RooHSSxnt, Eau or. 
Wilson, John. Christopher, or Kit, North, 

Mordecai Mullkm. 
Winchcomb, John. Jaokof Newhiizy' 
Winchester. Camelot (?). 
Wisconsin. Badger State. 
Wise, Henry A. Qany Gringo. 
Wolcott, John. Peter Pindar. 
Worcesterdiiie. Garden of Bng^and. 
Wordsworth, William. Bard of Bydal 

Mount. 
WycliOB, John de. Evangelical, or QaapiiL, 

Doctor, Morning Star of tfie BcAinna- 

tion. 

Xavier, St. Fiands. Apoetle to -the Indies. 
Xenophon. Attlo Muse, Hnae of Giaaoe. 

Yellow Fever. Yellow JafCk. 

York, Ceotily, Doohess of. White Boee of 

Raby. 
York, Frederick, Duke of. Soldiers' Frispd- 
York, House of. White Bom. 

Zaragon, Agustina. Maid 
Zenobia. Queen of the Bsst. 
Zoroaster. Bactrian Sage. 
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. IS" ThlB Tolnnit li biaed upon a " VocabalaT^ of the Hamea of Noted ^c- 
titloiis Persona ani Places," contribat«d by Mr. Wheeler lo the revised edition 
of Webitei's Qoarto Dlctkinaiy published in 1864; but it embraces a much 
wider rasge of subjects, contains nearly ITOO new artlclfis, beddes important 
modificatioiiB of many of the others, is Aimished viith upwards of 1000 neir and 
apt citations, and presents several interesting features that are peculiar to this 
revised and enlarged edition of the irork. 

The fiist part, or Introdaction, cootains a sclieme of notation vthich is at once 
umple and precise, together with observations on some important points of Eng- 
lish pronunciation not hmiliat to the generality of readers, or concenuDg wbidi 
profeesed orthoepieta difibr ; also, mies for the pronunciation of Greek and LoUn 
names, and a very comprehensive expo^tjon of the phonology of the leading 
modem languages of Continental Enrope. 

The scope of the second part, or Dictionary proper, wiH be readily understood 
* in of the ftiUowing conspectus of the 

GENEEAL PLAN OF THE WOBK. 

{& Dnmi Cm, Bobtdll, AEUe-fhHk, Pmn] Pit. fto.X 
b- Epic. RoEniDIic, frc. 614, PAlmiimt. Adunutor, 
AlrlE^ AnpiiM, OhAtotel, Vnf, St.). 
e. BalUdfl (u. GIf UiittEcv. S>r Fulrick Biwnh teO- 
I { cu Irfin-ndA oT tl» SCddle Jwe Cain FrelsdbQlv, wa- 

1 ... V df rbiji Jpw, Pmto- JnhQj&«r«ii SlHper*. *b.v 






i ItaptK?* 



^'Vtjft- 






Homnil (•J.AliarDmeill, BrUnm. Q>- 
Sinrohui, Trmuliu, Jit), 

iH^T'peniiw.Plu^lcliiii.M. (a^ Ui, Otbk, 
JVphDu, Unniud. Bnddl^ ItaU, Bimiaem, 
t IliuiuDui, AAUtb *c-J- 

E. I'aln (u, Obeiw. Ttlulii, H>b, Fnck. BdUd 
I (fotpHSlDW.CIilHMUneriltlu»ic»,to,> 

*. AB(0ll*«T(M.O«bital,ilhiiri^^to«W, Bmdilphon. Sc). 
*. QaDODDlnD una ftjMW SnjKullltau Cm. Ah«ildoD. Ucplii>lij[iil- 

>lMDi^'oo^Kii»B(£W,ri/llisbuteluiuii. JK.r^ 
«. Hi^ rf RHBdalSdll^ Kia ottier Iiw%™-j EcdniuQcEl Pa- 
■onifBi (K. HL IMllK HL Tuuuu:'. Fnu Buh, Pupe Jou. 
(muH Ln Eas^"' ^t"™*^ ^TTTiiin^ lie. which uq of rreiU imry*- 



■ ^"''■'?;'''''!i"''J.>i.<:?'iv..'^''°^J3i?^ 



Si^"^^ 









fcw UuMl. 






■itinilulT IhDH 1 



^i«t, ind ThEnn, DlVo ■lladtri In, mdA r^uEiino; vjcplan alioii 
u. Owlc-Eliui, HuMn Umil, DubyinilJiiui.Mn. Gluw.MDlhir 
^UM. uBieiii Pnm Vlnngir Bftilu, b:.;. 

The third part is an Index of the real names nf peraons, pUces, &e., wlioM 
nicknaTneti, pseudouyma, or popular appellatioDa, are given in the body of ths 
woA. By its means, aa inquirer can readily ascertain the distingiiishing etHfliet 
or epithets borne by a particular person or place of which only the real name 
may be known to him. This Index does not accompany the Tocabulaiy 
given in Webster's Dictiooary. 

The " Dictionary of the Natnea of Fiction" is entirely unique ; there U noth- 
ing like it m the whole range of English litentture. To no limilar work nn the 
cnriaua inquirer turn fbr an explanation of the multitudes of alluBions to flcti- 
tioae characters, &c., which he meets in his every-day reading of books and 
newRpapCTS. And not only 19 it wholly novel, hut it supplies a want which hat 
been long and widely felt, as is shown by the concurring teatimony of our rep- 
leaentative hterary men and of the principal reviews and other periodjcala. To 
readers of every claas it will prove an indispensable vedt-mtaim ; and it should 
ia (bond not only in the library and (he study, but on the desk of the merchant, 
Ihe table of the teacher, and the shelves of the farmer and the mechanic. 
nendationsol 
tifbllov. 
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RECOMMENDATIOKS. 



Jir Hm Mmmendstoiy opinions given b«lov have exclosivs reference eitber 
to specimen articlei uibmitted in mnniucripC fbnn to a number of oui leading 
Uteraij men, Mveral ye«ra ago, or to the " Vocabnlwy of the Names of Noted 
FicdtiaDB Penona and Places, et<%," published in the latest edition of Webster'i 
Qnarto Dictjonary (1B64), on irhtch Vocabulai; the pisKnt IhoToagkly revittd 
iBid grtatig ougmtsUd and improved edition of the (Fork is based. 



From Qia lata irathanlel Hawtboms. 

(Dec. 31, iBea.) 

" I HaS have mnch pteasnre in seeing the s^cimens of j^ur IKctionaij; and, 
if T rightly apprehend the plan of It, Ithink it must prove a ven cmiouB and 
interesting work. In tact, I once had what I presume to be a suniUt idea, in 
my own mind, — a sort of mythological dictionary, emliraciEg the principal 
diaiacteiB in modem flcljon. 1 hope you will indicate the right pronnnciation 
of the names, a point on which I i^ten find people at variance." 
(Jan. T, 1663.) 
" I have found great pleasure and entertainment in looking over the speeimena 
of your Dictionary, and / reaOt/ kacc notiang lo tuggitl toconli Hit in^iroBemcM 
ofiyourplati." 

From Wendell FhUUpa, Eaq. 
(June 30, 1869.) 
"I rqoice at the prospect of Be«ing done, and, if I may judge ftom your lost 
worii, well done, what my wish has so often dreamed of, — what my experience 
has proved to be a great de^deratum to those who love boohs, and read many, 
bat who, from lack of early and full education, of I.B.tnn and Continental litera- 
ture, of wide acquaintance with beUa-UUra, are often confused or at fkiUt when 
thoy meet some name or allusion or illustration which outgoes their reading. 
Having no drcte of bookish iiHenda to ask of, they are helpless. To such your 
work >mU be just the thing needed. ■ . ■ Let me ask whether you intend to mark 
the pronunciatjonof the terms. The parties for whom ibe book is more especially 
intended would often be at a loss how to pronounce even the aimplest names. 
. . . You liteiarymenlitlle know the depth ofpopular ignoranceon such piHnt), 
and often little feel how keenly such fblks smart under the discovery of wrong 
pMnundation ; hence the proportioQat value tbey would set on such help." 
(Sept. 30, ISM.) 
" I have looked over ynnr sheata with ddldit aoi vu^tok. "^Ha. \««* *s«* 
wondeiflilly fhr a first enay in such a &e1ft. I tM\ & tntwuii dd&9^>«<»'- 



Fxom Professor James Hadlfljt of 7al8 Ck^Uese. 

(July 8, IMS.) 

" A work of the kind is very greatlj needed, not only fiw common leaders, bot 
even for scholars ; and, now that the plan has been snggested, I can onty wonder 
that it has not occurred to somebod^r before. In yotnr treatment of the names, 
the necessary information is supplied in a way which fuUy unites the great requi- 
sites of accuracy, perspicuity, and compactness." 

From Professor Francis J. Child, of HarFard XJnivenitj. 

(Nov. 20, 1863.) 

" This will be a most useful as well as curious work, and it is perfectly dear 
from your specimens that your labor will be done with equal fidelity and discre- 
tion.'' 

From John G. Whittien 

(July 22, 1863.) 

" I like exceedingly the plan of thy work." 

From the late Edward Bverett. 

(Sept 6, 1864.) 

" The idea of the work is very happy, and you have carried it out with great 
success. You will, of course, have it m your power to add to it, ^m time to 
time ; but I hope you will immediately bnng out an edition for mAwi^n j uae." 

From Oliver "Wendell Holmes. 

(Sept 5, 1864.) 

" Accept my cordial thanks for the ' Vocabulary * you have kindly sent me. 
1 have been looking over its pages with great interest, and I shall place it wi thin 
reach of my hand as I sit at my desk, as I expect to want its assistance veiy 
often. ... I think the publication of tnis Yocabulary will call out a great nnm- 
ber of curious hints and oits of information, which will keep you at work all your 
days in making additions to your already opulent list of names and phrases. 
Excellent as it is, it will prove the foundation for more extended and ample 
labors which I hope you yourself will live to add to your first production." 

From George S. Hillard, Esq. 

(Sept 6, 1864.) 

" It is full of good matter. I mean to go over it pretty ftdly ; and, if any thing 
occurs to me which may be of service to you in the enlarged edition you medi- 
tate, I will make a note of it.^' 

From George Ticknor, Esq. 
(July 7, 1864.) 




(Oct 1, 1864.) 

** What I oonld do [in the way of suggestions, &c.], I certainly did gladly, 
bein^ desirous to contnbute any thing in my power to an undertaking scholar- 
like m its nature, wholly new, and, as it seemed to me, curious and interesting. 
The more I have turned over the sheets of your ' Vocabulary,* the more 1 1^^ 
k will prove irhat yon desire to have lit** 



From Henzy W. Iioiifffellov. 

(Oct 31, 1864.) 

" Let me thank you again for your *• Vocabulary.' It ii a work Mil g4iiuri$ ; 
all the flowers from the field of Eomance mingled together. I anticipate grsal 
success for it." . 

From 8. Austin AUibone, Esq. 

(March 8, 1865.) 

" I have for some time int^ided to congratulate you upon the miblication of 
your admirable ' Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fictitious rersons,' &c., 
ever^ word of which I desire to read. I have seen enough of it, however, tO 
convince me of its value." 

From the IVorth American Beview for Jan. 1865. 

** Both curious and useful. ... It is in some sort wiiat may be called a dic- 
tionary of literary allusion. We have noticed very few oversights in it, and we 
think even the most omnivorous reader will be iurpriaed <U itsfuO/ntts and oe- 
curacy.** 

From the IT. S. Service TWRgiwrine for Jan. 1865. 

" Quite unique and quite invaluable." 

From the Congregational Quarterly fbr Jan. 1865. 

" Very unique and valuable. . . . [It] will supply a real want, and prove it- 
self convenient in many ways." 

From Harper's Magazine for Jan. 1865. 

" As a first attempt in this department, [it] is altogether remarkable. There 
is hardly a character, epithet, or place, which has made its mark in literature, 
which is not here referred to author and work, with a brief descriptive note." 

From the Christian Examiner for Ifarch, 1865. 

" The work is dona with care and judgment. . . . The idea was a happy one. 
and the canyinff out of it as felicitous. To those who consider the difficulty of 
breaking ground in a new field, the enterprise and its issue must be a surprise." 

From Zion's Herald* Sept. 28, 1864. 

** If a person wishes to know what is the meaning of Aladdin's Lamp, he has 
not to read through tiie * Arabian Nights,' but simply turn to . . . this Dictionary, 
and he learns it in a half-minute. The same of manv scores of other similar 
words which often ap{)ear in the literature of the day, out which only a few can 
understand and explain. With this Vocabulary, any child can understand them 
easily. 

From the Portland Daily Press, Got. 4, 1864. 

** Entirely original in conception and plan, and executed with singular ability." 

From the Boston Daily Evening Transcript, Got. 13, 1864. 

*' It supplies a want long felt in literature, and furnishes an amount of informa- 
tion contamed in no other cyclopeedia or dictionarv. The author has shown great 
ability and diligence in the execution of his novel task." 



From the Boston Daily Adrertifler, Hot. 23, ISe^L 

^The aathor of this Vocabulary . .'. has undertaken to meet a want wfa 
nobody had before attempted to supply, and has accomplidied his task ii 
manner which does great credit to his mgenuitj, indnstnr, and judgment . 
We have tried Mr. Wheeler's Yocabnlanrby a go<>d many teats, and have ibi 
it almost always satis&ctory, and useful in the highest d^ree. There are : 
many characters or epithets current in literature or conversation, which aie i 
to be found explained here." 

From the New Haven DwOj FaUadinm, BTov. 9, 186^ 

" This Vocabulary contains a vast amount of predons information. 1 
Wheeler has performed his work with great skill. Many of the articles disp 
peculiar felicity in their treatment, and possess an interest not altogether due 
the valuable information to be gained m)m them." 

From the Hartfbrd Evening Press, Sept. 23, 1866. 

** We look here and find the origin of * Simon Pure,* * The Seven Sleepe 
' Missouri Compromise,' who * Gail Hamilton ' is, whi^ is * The Island of 
Seven Cities/ who was * Jack-in-the-Green,' ' King Cotton,* * Loco Foco,* w 
was *Dark bay,* who * Darby and Joan* were, what was 'The Cock-L 
Ghost,' the nature of ^ Copperheads,* who * Mrs. Malaprop * was, the * Maid 
Saragossa,' who the * Vicar of Bray,' and a vast amount of similar informati 
In short, a more enUrtaining and useful vocabulary was never compiled,*^ 





